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KOLHAPUR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION.  . 

Tjis  State  of  Kolhdpur^  lies  between  17®  10'  45*  ami  15^  50'  2ir 
north  latitude  and  74®  44'  IV  and  73®  43'  16*  east  longitude. 
Including  the  ootlying  diatricts  of  Rdyb^g  and  Katkol  in  the  east 
and  south-east,  the  state  has  an  area  of  2493  square  miles  and  in 
1881  had  800,000  people  or  320  to  ike  a^juare  mile  and  a year! j 
revenue  of  aljout  £308,834  (Rs,  30,88,340). 

For  afiminifitrafcive  purposes  the  territory  of  Kolhdpur  is  distributed 
Oirer  ten  suli-divisions  with  an  average  of  249  square  miles,  108 
80,000  people,  and  a revenue  of  £30,883  (Rs,  3,08,830). 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

iCQthdpttr  Ailminitiirxiftn  DfJniUf  1 880-SI  * 
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niA^k«ct  («]  h^rt  Shirol  bam  Ed/bdir,  Oihllnvl^J  had  KatkoL  and 




Of  these  ten  »ub-tl  i visions  four,  Yishflljriid  in  the  north-west.  Bavda 
in  the  west,  n the  cimirej  and^  lehalkaranii  in  the  south  aru 

gobwtHnate  states  whose  chiefs  e xe reW  ina epei idei it  j' ii risd i ction , 


Kolbdpur  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vdrna  river,  whteh,  for 
about  sixty-six  miles  from  Prachitgad  to  its  lueetTng  with  the 


t Tke  sadect  n^ioe  ftf  KolUApur  to  have  been  Karvlr.  and  though  to  a 

gpMt  aarteM  ikf(W¥ct]«^  CTTm  more  oicHlom  and  better  Know n namo,  Karvir 
Mr^ieipe.  Sarhfr  Karvir  ia  the  namo  by  which  the  Kolhapur  8tji.te  b known  in  the 
VMiUftiiijir,  airaT tM  mi mlat^iiir 'n  diatrtet.*in  whicli  the  capltAl  i«  BiiuAtcd  the 
Karfbr  ayli^triidnu.  The  preicnt  name  liaa  given  nae  to  the  Jegend  of  KoLi  an  n^ifr 
or  Aaaaou  vUem  the  ^mIiIoh  MahAlokahmt  Aew  on  a hilt  near  the  city.  The  iitoat 
liMif  io  itefih  KiUmroao  name  for  ilie  lotua  i 
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Deacription^ 
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Krislina  two  miles  south  of  Songli,  separates  Kolhdpur  from  the 
Vdlva  sul>-di vision  of  Sdtdra  ; on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  riven 
Krisluia  and  Dudhganga,  the  Patvardhan  states  of  JUraj  mi 
SAngUj  and  the  Chikodi  aub-di vision  of  Belgaum  ; on  the  south  1:^- 
Belgautn  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Sahy^ris  which  separate  it  IraoL 
SAvatitv^di  and  Tlatnilgiri*  

KolhiipiJr  is  an  irregular  bait  of  the  Deccan  plateau  lying  alonj- 
the  east  of  the  8ahyddri  crest,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  north  j 
south  and  eight  to  Hfty  miles  from  w^eet  to  east.  In  the  north  f 
point  of  land,  eight  to  twelve  miles  broad,  runs  about  sixteen  niilii 
along  the  Sahyadris,  It  then  spreads  east  till  it  has  a breadth  # 
about  fifty  miles,  #ind  again  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  soutl 
nai’rows  to  aboMt  thirty  miles  and  keeps  thirty  to  forty  mil# 
bix>ad  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  extreme  south,  where  it  runs  tai 
point  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  the  SahyAdris.  Besides  this  maiA 
irregular  belt,  there  are  th ree  isolated  groups  of  villages,  two  tothl 
east  and  one  to  the  west.  The  w^eatern  yroup  lies  within  Hatmigtit 
Hmita,  to  the  west  of  Bdvda^  \\ hicli  is  about  the  luMdle  of  ths 
Kolhapur  section  of  the  Hahyltdris,  Of  the  two  isolated  blocks  lo 
the  east  is  a little  to  the  north  of  east,  about  sixteen  mil# 

north  and  ^uUi  by  ten  east  and  w'est,  from  eight  to  tw*enty  iniloi 
distant  from  the  east  of  Kolhdpur.  A tout  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  liilyldg  are  Katkol  ami  Torgal  an  irregular  belt  lying  near]}'  north 
and  south,  atout  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  to  sixteen  broad. 

The  block  of  Kolhdpur  tolow  the  Sahyadris  includes  the  lands 
of  forty -three  villages  and  forms  a TjcU  about  thirty  miles  fTon 
north  to  south  and  ten  to  hfteen  broad,  •Except  a few  rugged 
villages  iit  the  foot  of  the  Bavda  pass,  atout  twenty-four  milea  south* 
w'es^  of  Kolhdpur,  most  of  the  Kolhdpur-Koiikan  is  conipoatd 
of  I.e^l  tablelands^  These  uphmds  %vere  formerly  thickly  wooded 
with  teak  and  other  useful  trees,  but  all  the  valuable  timber  has 
long  been  cut  leaving  bare  or  scrub-clad  hill-sides.  The  village 
sites  as  a rule  are  w^ell  wooded  and  the  v^illage  homesteads  am 
surrounded  by  groves  of  mango,  jack,  and  tmdi  trees,  and  m 
Pomburle,  Kokisre,  Khambale,  and  Ndnivde  by  cocoa  and 
betel  palms.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  in  April  and  May  tile 
heat  is  oppressive.  The  two  outlying  blocks  in  the_easti_^dy*lMg' 
and  Torpab  Ho  far  within  the  limits  of  the  Deccaryjlai^'  The 
couiiiry  IK  tone  and  level  with  a few  ranges  of  low  hills"  llie  whole 
very  bare  of  trees  except  some  clusters  of  mangoes  and  bdlhui^  near 
village  sites  and  on  the  l)aiiks  of  streams.  The  rainfall  is  scan^* 
liut  the  ground  is  fertile  and  yields  gootl  crops.  The  villages  are 
Hat-roofto  and  arc  surrounded  with  mud  walls.  Apart  from  these 
outlying  blocks  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  the  main  tody  of 
Kolhdpur,itJ  the  plateauimmediately  to  tliecast  of  the  Sahyddri  crest, 
varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  brea^.h  and  from  2000  to  ISOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  line  of  the  PjoonaJBy^j^ywim^  which 
passes  nearly  iiortli  and  south  through  TOfffSpnr^K^SlTaud  Nip^i 
thirty  to  forty  miles  east  of  ^e’sCTcfmq^s  Tvollmpur 

into  two  unequal  parts  a ruggedf tract  of  liills  and  valleys  to  the 
west  known  aFti  or  Konka 


and  cookregion,  and  a more  open  block  to  the  north-ea,st  strotcliiug 
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thirty  miles  enst  from  the  weaterti  bolt  and  from  north 

Ih  varying  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  milea.  This  is 
I 08  the  plain  or  deifh  and  into  the  hot  and  dry 

I ci  the  Central  The  western  or  hilly  belt  consists  of 

ahy^dri  range  and  a series  of  si^^illeye^pariitcjd  bylines  of 
rhsch  run  north-east  and  east, among  and  close 
8 Saby^dris^  the  scenery  is  wild  and  picturesque,  * The  hills 
lid  to  have  been  once  thickly  covered  mth  trees,  and  though 
of  the  timber  has  disappe^ared,  them  ore  still  fine  groves  and 
les  of  hill-side  closely  covered  with  brushwood.  The  people 
» hilly  wmt  ure  chiefiy  PliaDgars,  Bhanddris.  and  Mlikrf,^ 
haiulets  consist  of  a few  thatched  huts  ^eheruUy  in  thicldy 
I sites,  and  theu^  tilhigc  is  confined  to  the  growth  of  rioe  and 
fiHina  along  the  banks  of  streams.  Beyond  the  immediata 
iourhood  of  the  Sahyddris^  tlie  country,  still  within  the  wet 
ml  region,  fitretches  east  about  thirty  miles  in  tho  six  main 


ho  bed  of  tho  central  river.  For  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
ibyddris  the  valleys  ara  flanked  by  ranges  of  hills  which  rise 
lUOO  feet  with  bare  sides  ending  in  broad  level  tablelands,  or 
m into  cones  and  quaint  peaks  many  of  them  fortified. 
COple,  though  generally  poor,  arc  hardworking  and  skilful 
ndmen,  chiefly  Kunbia  and  Mardthds,  Their  vUlagea 
3iall,  often  dose  together  on  the  bants  of  streams,  and  near 
p on  the  lowef  hill  slopes.  They  ore  generally  open 
ut  walls  or  towers  and  surrounded  by  groves  of  tamarind 
o and  jack  trees.  Near  the  \illage  and  on  the  banks  of 
w'hero  they  can  bo  watered  by  lifts,  are  patches  of  rich 
cane  and  other  garden  crops.  Beyond  the  patches  of  garden 
Ito^tcli  grain  fields  many  of  them  yielding  excellent  crops, 
owards  tho  edges  the  valleys  gniduallv  pass  into  poor  eoila 
Ug  only  the  coarser  grains.  Besides  tlie  trees  which  sliade 
uliigo  sites,  most  \iUage«  huvo  their  clumps  or  groves  of 


tamarinds  or  pipalsf  and  the  lands  of  the  different  vUlnges 
imerally  sc-pa  rated  by  a strip  of  wood  or  bush  land.  Th^ 
ar*>  bam  but  in  many  places  are  built  in  a sueceseion  of 
terraces  carefully  tilled  ond  yielding  good  crops  especially  of 
Over  the  whole  belt  tho  rainfall  is  certain  and  Bufficient  tho 
r varying  from  as  inueh  as  *250  iuc^hee  in  some  of  the  highest 
,*xposC4l  bluffs  of  the  Sahyddria  to  fifty  or  sixty  mehes  towards 
Ist  of  tho  belt,  There  are  no  large  water  works,  but  except  in 
i _Ajiril  and  May  there  is  no  urant  rf  water,  * 

> plain  or  deah  section  of  Kolhdpui-,  which  passes  into  the  hot 
fy  rttgiun  oi  ftic  Central  Deccan,  strohdies  east  from  the  line  of 
wna*Belguuin  road^  between  the  Viirnu  on  the  north  and  tho 
jBBRl^WnffnnEBtn^  a Jbiock  of  land  at  out  thirty  miles  from  east 
St  and  Ceil  to  twenty  miles  from  north  to  soulli.  It  includes 
paths  of  tjhc  valleys  of  the  Ydrn^  th^ranchganga.  the  iJudh- 
.’g&d  tJiio  VcAKatyn,  g'n^^yoDJ  Too  mouiliM  m fhe  ^leys  part 
broml  Jioocan  plain  broken  by  low  ridges  of  hills  iii|d*  single 
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peakfi-  In  the  west  of  this  plain  or  open  country  the  banka  of  the 
chief  rivers  are  fringed  with  hdhhul  trees  and  the  valleys  are  dotted 
with  rich  village  groves  and  Hnes  of  Bhiidy  lanes  and  patches  of 
watered  garden  lands.  Further  to  the  east,  though  it  jields  ricli 
crops  of  millet  and  wheat  and  has  garden  lands  with  sugarcane  and 
tobacco,  thf  plain  is  bare  of  trees  except  a few  mangoea  and 
and  is  broken  by  low  lines  of  hills  some  lying  east  and  west  and 
others  Ijing  north  and  south.  The  whole  south  of  Kolhiipur  lie* 
within  the  wet  and  cool  region  to  the  west  of  the  Poona- Belgaum 
road.  Just  beyond  the  road  to  the  east  the  country  passes  into  tha 
dry  and  hot  Deccan  regiom  The  rainfall  suddeoW  dwmdlei> 
the  plants  change,  trtid  flat-rcK)fed  villages  take  the  place  o?  cottages 
with  tiles  and  dtep  eaves.  In  the  eastern  block  of  Kolhapur  the 
rainfall  is  lighter  and  lees  certain  ; the  iiir  though  healthy  is  hotter; 
and  the  people  though  less  hardworking  are  letter  off  than  in  the 
west,  'Where  water  is  near  the  surface  much  land  is  watered 
from  wells,  and  a large  area  is  under  sugarcane,  turmeric,  chillieSj 
and  other  profitable  crops.  The  villages  of  flat'Toofed  ' and  tiled 
houses  are  built  on  hare  rising  ground  generally  some  distance  from 
rivers  to  he  free  from  the  risk  of  floods.  They  were  formerly 
guarded  by  wall  a,  which,  as  they  are  no  longer  needed,  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Its  hills  are  the  chief  natural  feature  of  XalhApur.  They  include 
the  main  range  of  the  Sahyadris  running  north  and  south  for  about 
a hundred  miles,  and  six  large  spurs  which  stretch  north-east  and 
east  thirty  to  fifty  mUcs  trom  the  Sahyadris,  and  divide  the 
KoUuipur  plateau  into  six  main  valleys,  fei  the  eastern  plain  are 
tw^o  mmor  outlymg  groups  th^  RiSyMg  and  the  Katkol  hills.  The 
Sahjiildris  run  in  an  irregular  line  about  100  miles  from  north  to 
south.  Except  at  Bavda  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  where  part  of 
the  State  runs  west  into  the  Konkan,  the  line  of  the  Sahyadria  loUows 
the  western  border  of  Xolhdpur.  Withm  Kolhapur  limits  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyddrii  varies  from  2000  to  3500  and  averages  about 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Suhyddris  are  full  of  wild  and 
beautiful  scenervi  the  lower  slopes  and  the  hollows  thickly  wooded, 
and  the  upper  slopes  rising  in  terrac*es  separated  by  great  scarps  of 
rock  to  bluff  even-topped  headhinda,  relieved  by  an  occasional  cone- 
shaped  peak  or  pinnacle.  With  a little  aid  from  art  many  of  these 
hUl-tops  have  been  turned  into  almost  impregnable  fortresses. 
Within  KolhApur  limits,  in  or  close  to  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris,  are 
nine  of  these  fortified  hill- tops.  In  the  extreme  north  hevoad 
the  Sdtdra  border  Prachitgod.  About  two  milefi  south  of 
Praebitgad  on  the  KolESpii:^  border  is  Bobirgi^.  About  eight 
milea  south  in  a direct  line  is  Mahunatgud.' ' About  twelve  mflea 
further  south  in  a straight  line,  but  a good  deal  more  following 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  Yddi  Mdchdl  fort  3348  feet  above  the  sea 
and  about  ten  miles  west  of  ilio  KolAdpur  town  of  MolkSpur. 
A little  to  the  south  of  Yddi  Mdehdl  is  liie  famous  fort  of  Yishalgad 
or  Khelua,  about  3350  feet  above  the  sea,  strongly  fortified  with 
walls  part  of  which  are  said  to  Sate  hack  to  a,d,  1 WO,  It  is  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Malkdpm*  and  about  forty-five  miles  north-west  of 
Kolhdpirr.  The  next  fort  of  consetiuencc  is  Bdvda  about  thirty  miles 
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•oath  of  Viahlilgad  in  a direct  line^  and  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
Kolhilpur  tiection  of  the  Sahyddria.  The  hill  lisea  out  of  the 
Konkan  with  alieer  lofty  scarps.  About  ten  miles  further  south, 
close  to  the  north  of  the  Phonda  pass,  ia  Shivgad  3240  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  fifteen  miles  more  is  Bhairavgad  otid  about  twelve 
miles  more,  on  a point  that  stretches  far  to  the  west,  m Rdngaa  or 
Frasidhagad  a favourite  fort  of  Shivajrs,  Beyond  Ilangfia  point  the 
mam  errst  posses  east  for  about  ten  miles  where  are  the  two  notablo 
hills  of  Manohar  and  51  an  son  tosh  wi  t hin  S a Yaiitvddi  1 im  it  s . In  the 
extnnnc  south  of  the  State,  tW  southern  shoulder  of  tlic  l^aTOoli  pass 
ris^  to  Ei  height  of  2778  fee^Yithin  the  100  miles  of  their  Kolhapur 
course  the  Sahyailris  are  crossed  by  ninct ^ which 
three  the^itjyjaes  in  the  north,  the  ruoNDA^SSTBSuT^thc  middle, 
and  the  .^SooSiiSiss  m the  south  are  Tur?n5Tien)y  roods  tit  for  carts 
sad  csarrtagesT^uulhe  remaining  passes  fourteen  are  fairly  easy  and 
sre  fit  for  laden  cattle,  and  the  rest  are  little  better  than  rough  foot- 
paths. Beginning  from  the  north  on  the  Sdtdra  border  is  theSauth  Tivea 
pass,  which,  witli  P rue hit^d  fort  to  the  right,  leads  about  nine  miles 
down  a steep  tract,  especiolfy  in  the  last  tw'o  miles,  to  the  Ratndgiri 
village  of  Tivra  about  eleven  miles  east  of  Sanganieshvar  town  in 
RatDAgiri.  About  five  and  a half  miles  south  of  the  Tivra  puss  is  the 
Kuypi  pass,  a difficult  road,  from  Chdndel  on  the  top  four  and  a half 
miles  to  Kundi  at  the  bottom,  which  is  eight  and  a half  miles  north- 
east of  the  Rattii,giri  town  of  Ilevnikh.  About  eleven  miles  south  of 
the  Kundi  pass  isthe^^BADussoneoftho  main  lines  between  Kolhtipur 
•nd  the  sea.  The  beac^Wrue  pass  is  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Kolii^pur  and  the  foot  is  about  the  same  distance  east  of 
Rntniigin.  A road  fil  for  carte  and  carriages  was  made  between 
1871  and  1883, for  which  £10,520  (Re,  1,05,200)  were  contributed  by 
the  Kolhfipur  state.  About  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Ambo^pass, 
on  einrb  side  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joms  Viahillgad  fort 
to  the  crest  of  the  SoJiyddris,  are  two  small  foot  tracks,  Dev  da  on 
the  north  and  Pn a bi tly valli  on  the  south.  Nine  miles  south  of  the 
Yuhilgod  passes  ia  the  AyASKURA  pass  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Kolhilpur,  and  separatc^i  from  it  by  a difficult  hilly  countir* 
AbcHit  twenty  milee  south-west  of  the  Anaskura  pass  is  the  old 
RstnAgiri  port  of  RAj^pur.  In  1826  the  pass  was  described 
about  three  miles  long,  a good  road  paved  with  largo  stooca  in  a 
few  plftces  where  it  was  rather  steep.  About  tte  centre  of  the  pass 
waa  a toll-house  for  collecting  dues.  The  approach  on  the 
KcEukan.  side  was  very  bad  but  with  a little  labour  it  might  bo  made 
practicable  for  guns.^  About  five  miles  south  of  the  Anaskura 
msi  IA  the  KAjirda  pass,  about  twenty-fi  ve  miles  w^eat  of  Koliuipur, 
irom  which  it  is  tli^straightost  route  to  RAjdpur  in  RutnilgiH.  In 
11^6  the  road  was  passable  for  cattle,  but  was  closed  that 
IoUa  might  be  taken  in  other  passes.  A^bout  ten  miles  south  is  the 
B4vda  DBSft  a road  for  walljers  and  possible  to  laden  cattle.  It  is  now 
die  chief  route  from  Kolhapur  to  RAjiipur.  About  eight  miles  south, 
doce  to  tho  Bivgad  fort,  i*f  the  Sivoad  pass  a route  from  Kolhapur 
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to  Mdh'an.  Gtins  were  formerly  brought  up  this  pass,  but  in  1826 
it  was  out  of  repair-  About  two  miles  further  is 
the  chief  openmg  between  the  Deccan  and  the  flufimgmport  of 
Jldivan,  About  1820  a detachment  with  artillei*y  went  dowTi  tht 
Phondippass  to  Vddi.  The  road  was  made  practicable  for  ordnance^  bat 
in  1820  was  seldom  use*!  though  a little  labour  would  put  it  in  go<id 
repair  A A+*out  ten  miles  south  of  the  Phondapass^  close  to  the  south 
of  Biihiravgad  fort,  is  N akpavAj  a am  all  bullock  pass.  Al>oul  five  miles 
further  is  the  (iiifiTCE  pasT^  dc bribed  in  l826oa  used  by  laden  cattle, 
a good  road  except  some  bad  places  at  the  top  passing  from  Kolhdpur 
to  Mdlvan-  About  four  itiUes  to  the  south-wcBt,  in  the  point  which 
is  guarded  by  Rdngjia  fort,  is  the  HJisu'Sh  pQas>  It  was  described 
in  1826  ixH  frequented  bv  laden  cattle  from  Kolhdpur  to  MdUan, 
The  roud  passed  througfi  a gateway  along  a ridge  which  cm  the 
left  fell  right  down  to  the  Konkan.  About  two  miles  east  of  the 
Rdngnapuss  is  the  HAyHA?rr  pass.  In  1826  it  was  a cuttle  road 
but  very  bad.  About  ftf teen  miles  to  the  south-east  is  the  Am^oIjI 
or  PAKPOLi  puss  formerly  the  main  line  between  Gon  and  the  Deccan- 
In  1§T8  Uolonel  Dowae’s  force  marched  through  the  Amboli  pass 
to  invest  liedi  about  ten  miles  south  of  Yengurlu..  The  Pioneers  of 
the  force  in  three  days  made  it  passable  for  small  guns.  In  1826 
it  was  described  us  about  6J  miles  from  Amboli  at  the  top  te 
Pdrpoli  at  the  foot,  a strong  deseont  in  no  part  very  steep,  but  in 
consequence  of  5!igzag8  very  difficult  for  heavy  ordinance.  About 
1871  a roud  fit  for  carts  uud  earriages  was  made.  In  the  extreme 
south  of  the  slate  about  eight  milea  south  of  the  Amboli  pass 
and  one  mile  north  of  tlie  Eikm  pass  is  the  TAlkhat  pass.  Close 
beyond  the  southorn  boundary  is  the  RAm  pa'fea,  the  great  highway 
between  Belgaum  and  Vengurla,  and  formerly  one  of  the  main 
openings  between  Goa  and  the  inland  parts,  A road  thirty  foot 
wddo  was  fiuialied  m March  1821,  and  in  1826  the  ascent  was  easy 
and  passable  for  every  description  of  wheel  carriages.  Since  1826 
the  road  has  been  more  than  once  im^irovod  and  is  now  one  of  tho 
easiest  routes  across  the  Sahyiidris, 

From  the  confused  mass  of  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Sohy^dris  six 
great  ranges  stretch  east  and  north-east  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
ii|:roes  the  Kolhapur  plateau-  Their  bare  sides  rise  700  to  ibOO  feet 
above  the  plain  to  flat  tops,  often  mdth  broad  tiiblolands,  broken 
at  intervals  by  peaks  and  cmiieal  knobs,  crowned  eoinetimes  by 
forts  sometimes  by  shrines.  Of  the  six  ranges  the  only  one  that 
stretches  east  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  tniiin  crest  of  the 
Sahyadris,  is  the  Yish^tlgad-Panh^la  range  in  the  north.  It  leavc?a 
the  Sahyadria  at  tue  great  V isli^gad  fort  (3348  feet)  near  Malka- 
pur,  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Kolhapur,  hVoin  Yishdlgad  it 
stretches  south-east  about  twenty-five  miles,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  VArna  in  the  north  from  the  launch  ganga  vuSey  on  the 
south,  where  it  is  crowned  by  the  two  ffirtificd  peaks  of  PimhAla 
and  PdvRUgad  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain  and  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  KolhApur.  From  Pdvan^ad  it  stretches  east  about 
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twexity-tive  miles  more  till  it  breaks  into  separate  hillocks  and  aiiikg 
into  the  plain  near  the  Krishna,  In  an  oftshoot  from  tins  ran^e, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Pilvangad  and  about  1000  feet  above  Qie 
plain^  b a hill  erowned  with  a teniple  of  Jotiba,  and  on  peaks  a tVnv 
miles  further  east  are  tei^les  ofaidhobaT^bul^  Alauyrabhu^ 
and  RatiilLng,  Beyond  alDout  fifty  miles  from  tTia 

SaEySdrisTThe  range  gradually  sinks  into  the  plaip  near  the 
Krishna.  To  the  west  of  Kolhdpur  the  country  is  very  rugged^ 
full  of  short  irregular  ranges  and  spui-s,  stretching  about  north-east 
from  the  Sahyji<lri&,  separated  by  a number  of  small  streams  which 
dmin  into  the  Panchganga,  ^The  second  main  spur,  winch  may  Ijo  ^ 
etyled  the  Phojy^  leaves  the  Sahyddrm  to  the  south 

of  tlie  Phonda  pass  about  forty  miles  snutlf-west  of  Kolliftpur, 
From  thb  it  runs  north*easfc  to  about  five  miles  sduth  of  Kollidpur. 

It  then  stretches  eastj  forming  the  water-parting  between  the 
Ponehgmnga  on  the  north  and  the  Dudhganga  on  tlie  south,  and 
after  al^jut  twenty  miles  more,  or  a total  Ten^h  of  about  fifty 
tidies,  falls  into  the  plain ^ The  third  of  the  leading  spars,  the  ^ 
Khiitittpur-Miidlml  ran^e,  is  the  water-parting  between  the  ^ 
JJuUligangl^ijJnts  feeifer  the  Vedganga.  It  leaves  the  Sahyildris 
Dear  the  Nsrdava  pass  about  ten  miles  south  of  Pbonda,  and 
after  stretching  north-east  for  alx>ut  thirty  miles  falls  into  the  plain 
ahont  eight  miles  south  of  Kdgal,;^'The  fourth  of  the  leading  spurs, 
the  raniye  or  the  north  Ghatprabha  spur,  ia  the  ^ 

larpeat  of  the  sijg>  Tt  dividea  the  drainage  of  the  district  into  two 
systems,  a northern  wfileE  tlraius  east  and  tiorth-eaat,  and  a souIEern 
which  drains  east  and  south-east  This  range  of  hills  leaves  the 
Sohyidris  near  the  twO  important  forts  of  Manoharand  Mansantosh 
about  miles  north  of  the  AiuboR  pass,  FroiulTiTsif  runs  lioriE^ast, 
a well-marked  line  of  hills,  about  thirty  miles,  to  within  five  /idles 
of  Nipiini,  whera  it  posses  out  of  Kolhapur  and  runs  alx>ut  twenty 
milea  south -coat  across  the  Chikodi  sub-division  of  Belgaum.  Beyond 
(Jhikentj  it  runseastabout  fifty  miles  and  then  soutli  twenty-five  miles 
till  it  is  cut  off  by  the  vj^ev  of  the  Ghatprabha  close  to  where  that  river 
ioina  the  Krbhnad  Ttiis  range  Ts  thT  water-parting  between  tho 
Vedganga  which  flows  north-east  into  the  Dudhganga  and  the  Hiran- 
yjK^Eiwhich  flows  east  into  the  Ghatprabha,  About  twenty  miles 
Bootli-wcbt  of  Nipdni  on  a spur  that  runs  west  from  the  main  range 
is  ilie  important  fortified  hill  of  Bhudaxgad,  which  has  old  shrines 
(oKedilrung,  Bohirav,  and  Jakhrubai,  ana  fortifieatiorm  which  were 
rapnired  by  8hivilji  in  1077.  /JThe  fifth  spur,  which  may  be  called 
is  the  wafcr-partLng  between  the  Hiranyakeshi 
and  tK^CTnati^raCha.  It  lea%*es  the  Babyddris  from  the  high  ground 
(97 ?a  feet)  to  the  south  of  the  Amboii  pass,  and  runs  nor thi east  a 
well-marked  line  of  hills  about  thirty  miles  to  Sdmdiigad  a small 
hill  fort,  biit  whose  great  artificially  scarped  aides  make  it  one  of 
tbeoirongcM  places  in  Kaihdpur,^  In  the  extreme  south  the  north 

range,  starting  from  the  hills  to  the  north 
mih?RuK]iat^ss!rmismtQdIelgaiiin  whei^e  it  has  the  fortof  Chandgad , 
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and  again  entering  KolhApur  a little  to  the  east^  rises  in  the  great  hill 
of  Oandharvagad>  It  is  then  cut  by  the  valley  of  the  Ttlmrapami  but 
rises  again,  and,  stretching  acro^  Belgamn^  fomis  the  water-parting 
betweeii  the  Qhatprabha  anil  the  Mmprablia  passing  east  as  far  as 
the  Atiungad  hill  in  Hungun<rin  the  south-east  of  Bijdpur,  about 
3 30  miles  from  the  Sahyiidris.^  Besides  these  ranges  several  kolated 
bills  rise  ISO  to  300  feet  from  the  plain,  Two^  Vagjii  and  Tungjdi 
in^’Panhdla^  are  700  feet  high  and  two,  Sdlvan  in  Bdvda  and 
Mahdilev  in  Ichalkoi^auji,  rise  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

Except  the  group  of  villages  in  the  Konkan  which  slope  west 
towards  the  sea,  the  drainage  of  Kolhdpux  is  eastwards  into  tlie 
Krishna,  The  Kyshua  forma  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Kollidpur  for  abput  twenty- five  miles.  It  first  touches  the  state 
close  below  Sdrigli,  where  it  receives  from  the  ri^t  the  waters  of 
the  Vdrna,  w’hich  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  KolMpur.  From 
Sangli  the  Krishna  flows,  with  a winding  south-easterly  course, 
about  twenty  miles  to  Kurundvdd,  where  it  receives  the  Panchganga 
from  the  right.  Alwut  nine  miles  further  to  the  south-east,  part  of 
which  passes  through  Belgaum  \nllages,  it  receives  the  united  waters 
of  the  Dudhganga  and  the  Vedganga,  Below  this  it  posses  about 
three  miles  south-east  through  Belgaum,  and  then  turning  east,  for 
about  ten  miles,  forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  isolated  Kolhdpur 
division  of  Rdybdg.  During  the  thirty-five  miles  with  which  it  is 
connected  with  Kolhapur  tVie  Krishna  is  a noble  river,  about  1300 
feet  broad,  in  a shallow  bed  between  banks  of  earth*  With  the 
exception  of  a fall  of  a few  yards  it  Hows  unbroken  from  Kurundvd*!, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Panchganga,  for  a hundred  miles  towards 
Ilaidarabad.  During  the  hot  weather  it  passes,  wdth  a very  leisurely 
How,  through  a succession  of  deep  pools  and  shallow  fords.  Even 
thcn*expetimeiits  have  shown  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  navigating  it  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  rigged  with  mast  and 
sail  and  drawing  twelve  inches  of  w^atcr-  Along  the  river  banks 
shrubs  called  ehevri  are  planted  and  in  floods  break  the  force  of 
the  water  and  allow  the  silt  to  gather  on  the  ground.  These 
deposits  yiehl  rich  cold  weather  crops.  Within  Kolhdpur  limits  the 
Krishna  is  crossed  by  one  bridge  at  Udgaon  and  by  live  ferries. 
Xhough  wo  large  and  important  a river  the  Krishna  is  not  strictly 
a Koumpur  stream.  The  charac^ristic  rivers  of  KolhApur  are  six 
ill  number  the  Y^rna,  Panchganga,  Dudhganga,  Ycdganga,  Hiranya- 
keshi,  and  tihatprabha.  These  rivers  rise  in  the  Sahyddris  and  flow 
south-east,  cast,  or  north-east  fifty  to  sixty  miles  across  the 
Kolhdpur  plateau  towards  the  Krishna.  In  adtlition  to  these 
streams  the  outlying  district  of  Torgal  in  the  extreme  south-east  is 
crossed  by  the  Malprabha.  The  leading  Kolhapur  streams  have 
generally  deep  banka  of  an  average  height  of  about  forty  feet,  and 
soft  beds  varying  in  breadth  from  200  to  600  feet.®  During 
the  first  thirty  miles  of  their  course,  before  they  pass  out  of  the 
mountainous  country,  the  Kolhdpur  rivers  are  fed  by  numerous 


* Mom.  GooL  Surv.  «f  rndtiL,  XIL  6. 

* Major  Gr^Irnm  (EoUiiipwr,  82  J givea  Vlirna  222,  Pan^hgaagaf  577,  Vodgatiga  102. 
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fftreomB.  Further  cast  In  the  plain  country  they  receive  few 
ttdditioBS.  Though,  effpeeially  in  the  west,  their  courses  are  Ending, 
there  are  no  falls  and  rapids,  and  in  former  times  every  year 
between  October  and  January,  rafts  of  many  hundreds  of  beams 
used  to  be  flaatEMl  down  forty  to  100  miles*  During  the*  rains 
the  masses  of  water  that  are  poured  down  the  western  hUIs,  the 
deep  and  winding  channels  of  the  streams,  and  the  very  flight  fall 
towards  the  Krishna  combine  to  cause  backwaters  wliicfi  sometimoa 
stretch  as  far  aa  thirty  miles,  and  oi’erflowiiig  large  areas  of  land 
oaiiBe  serious  loss  to  the  river-bank  villages*  The  high  Blmdargad- 
yjptoi  spur  that  runs  north-east  across  tho  sou  them  parts  of 
KolhApnr  marks  the  division  bctwoctn  four  streams  the  Varna^ 
Pancliganga,  Dudhganga,  and  Vedganga  which  pas#  east  and  north- 
east into  the  Krishna  within  Kolhapur  limits  ; and  two  streams  the 
Hirany^cshi  and  Ghatprabha  which  drain  east  and  south-^oast  and 
do  nottttflTmto  the  Krishna  fo^  more  than  a hundred  milesJ  beyond 
the  eaatem  border  of  Kolhapur* 

The  Vjirna  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sahyadria,  about  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Kolhiipur  limits,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Kolhitpur 
for  about  eighty  miles*  It  flows  with  a fairly  straight  south-east 
ocmrao  along  the  northern  hordera  of  MalkApur,  Ponhala,  Alta,  and 
Sbirol  and  falls  into  the  Krishna  at  Huripur  about  one  mile 
south-west  of  SAngli.  At  its  meeting  with  the  Krishna  it  has  a 
broitdtb  of  about  220  feet*  The  sloping  banka  of  the  Varna  yield 
good  cold-weather  crops.  Its  chief  leeders  in  Malhapur  and  Panhdia 
MO  tiio  Kutnosag  which,  after  a twelve-mile  course  Irom  the  village 
erf  Udgiri  in  Mallu^pur,,  meets  the  Ydrna  near  lI«Ie%'Adi  in  Paohdla, 
About  twelve  miles  further  east  it  is  joined  by  the  Kadvi  which  risea 
ia  hill  near  Amba  and,  ofter  a winding  course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
falls  into  the  Vdma  near  Thergaon  in  FanhiUa*  The  Kadvi  is  bridged 
near  Malkdpur  cm  the  new  road  to  the  Amba  pass.  During  its 
ooarao  it  ta  joined  by  five  smaller  streams,  near  Kamngale  by  the 
Potphngi  from  near  the  Oiandcl  pass  : at  Molkdpur  three  miles  lower 
br  the  Shiili  after  a twelve-milc  course  from  near  Oaiapur  : at 
Uolavdo  about  fom  miles  lower  by  the  Ambordi  from  near  tlie  village 
of  Amburdt  ; at  Chamn  about  six  miles  lower  by  the  Ambim 
after  a aoven-mile  course  from  the  foot  of  the  Pishvi  hills ; and  at 
S4tTO  about  eight  miles  lower  by  the  Kdndra  after  a north-west 
ooufoe  of  about  nine  miles  from  Borivde  in  Panhdlu.  In  the  fair 
oeoaoti  iho  Vdma  and  its  chief  feeder  the  Kadvi  are  fordable  but 
during  the  rains  boats  ply  at  five  places  on  the  Virim  and  at  three  on 
the  Radvi. 

The  PauchgfYiipi  Is  formed  from  north  to  south  of  four  streams, 
the  Kdadri,  the  Kumbhi,  the  Tulsi,  and  the  Bhogdvati.  The  fifth  V 
atgaoin  U the  underground  Saraavati*  The  Kdsdri  is  an  important" 
•Uremi.  It  rises  in  Uie  Sahyddris  near  the  village  of  Gajdpur  in 
IfoIIalpiar  and  flows  east  for  about  fifty  miles  till  it  ioins  the  united 
waters  of  the  Eumblii  an^  the  Tulai  at  Pddtdi  about  three  miles 
WBt(  of  Eollyipur*  During  its  course  of  fifiy  miles  the  KAsdri  receives 
soTorsl  minor  itroama  oi  which  -the  chief  are  the  Man  gar,  the 
Jdmbfalit  and  the  GAdavli*  The  Kumbhi  rises  near  BAvoa,  flows 
about  miles  north-cast,  and  then,  with  a winding  course, 
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turns  east  and  joins  the  united  Tulsi  and  BhogilTuti  near  Bohireah- 
Tar  about  ei^ht  miles  south-west  of  Kolhflpur,  The  Tulsi  rises 
about  five  miles  east  of  the  Kumbbi  and  after  a north-easterly 
course  of  about  fifteen  miles  falls  into  the  Bhogiivati  about  eight 
miles  sfouth-west  of  Kolhapur,  The  Dhogilvoti,  u^ch  is  the  chief 
of  the  four  strcaiiTS,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sahyadris  a few  miles  south 
of  the  PUooda  puss,  and  after  a nearly  northerly  course  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles,  almost  parallel  to  the  Phonda  road,  join  a tlie 
Tulsi  river  near  the  liistorieal  villuge  of  Bid  or  Berad.  About  two 
miles  north-w^est  of  Bid  the  lihogdvati  receives  the  Kumbhi  and 
about  eight  miles  further  north  they  are  joined  from  the  left  by 
the  Kiladri  about  Uiree  iiiileB  west  of  Kolh&pur,  From  Kolhdpur 
the  Panchganggy  as  the  river  is  now  called,  winds  east  about'  thirty 
miles  till  it  faUsinto  the  K rish na  a t K u ru n d v4d , In  the  thirty  miles 
of  its  course,  to  the  east  of  Kolhdpur  the  Punchgaiiga  receives  only 
one  considerable  stream  the  IIAtkulangda  or  Kabnur  which,  rising 
from  the  Alta  hills  and  passing  Hatkahingda  and  Koroebi  joina 
the  Punchgimga  near  Kabnur  about  fifteen  miles  below  Kolhapur* 
The  waters  of  all  these  streams  which  join  to  form  the  Panchgaiiga 
arc  much  used  for  growing  sugar eane.  In  October,  towards  the 
close  of  the  aouth-west  rains,  a scries  of  fair-weather  earthen  dams 
arc  built  across  the  river  beds  and  the  w’uter  is  raised  by  lifts 
worked  by  bullocks.  The  meeting  of  the  Bhog^tvati  and  Kdsari 
has  much  local  sanctity,  being  like  Allahubud  known  as  Prayag  or 
Triveni,  and  being  visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  iuring 
tbo  cold  months*  Two  small  streams,  the  Jayanti  or  Jiti  and 
Qonitttij  jom  this  river  near  Kolhappr.  “’they  do  not  flow 
all  the  year  round,  but  they  are  held  aaered  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  local  holy  books*  The  Jiti  is  crossed  near  Kolhdpur  by  three 
costiy  and  ornamental  bridges.  Tho  %'alley  of  the  Panchganra  is 
reckoned  the  moat  fertile  in  Kolhapur  and  is  famous  for  its  bay. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  shallow  und  its  sloping  banks  yield  rich  crops 
during  the  cold  w^eatlier.  At  Kolhdpur  the  Punchgaiiga  is  crossed 
by  two  beautiful  bridges  one  near  the  Brahniapuri  liill  on  the  north 
side  of  Kolhdpur  low^n  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Amba  pass,  and 
the  other  a few  miles  to  the  east  on  the  Poona  road.  The 
l^onchgnaga  ond  its  feeders  are  fordable  iti  the  hot  aeasoii.  In  the 
rainy  season  large  and  small  boats  ply  at  twenty-three  fords. 

The  Dudh^angg  has  its  source  in  the  Sahyddria  near  the 
Nardava  puss  m tlie  Bhudargad  sub-di vision  about  thirty-five  miles 
south-w*est  of  KoUidpur.  After  a course  of  about  tw^enty  miles  to 
the  north-cast  near  KSgal,  where  it  is  bridged,  it  flows  east  for 
abouk  six  miles,  and  about  a mile  before  it  receives  the  Vedganga 
from  the  south,  it  enters  Bclguum  and  flows  east  about  fifteen  mUcB 
till  it  falls  mto  the  Krishna  near  KalloL  The  river  bed  is  shallow 
and  muKdy  anj  m the  fair  weatfier  crops  are  grown  on  its  earthen 
banks.  In  Bhudargud  its  waters  are  used  for  watering  sugarcane* 
Except  in  the  rainy  season,  the  river  is  at  all  times  fordable.  In 
the  rainy  season  it  is  crossed  by  ferry-boats  at  ten  places.  Of  these 
two,  at  Saravde  and  Chuvo  in  Bhudargad,  are  first  claes  ferries. 
The  other  boats  are  small  managed  by  one  or  two  ferrymen  and 
carrying  not  more  than  ten  passengers. 
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The  V^gimga  ri^s  a few  miles  north  of  RtiiiOTa,  and  after  a 
course  or  about  tUirty-eight  miles  to  the  nortli-east  |oins  the 
Dudh^nga  in  the  Chikodi  sub-division  of  Belg^aum.  Its  chief  feeclor 
is  the  C^kotra,  which  flows  through  the  KApsj  vallev  and  joins  it 
near  Chikhll  about  four  miles  to  the  south  ot  its  meeting  with  the 
Dudhgaaga,  The  bed  of  the  Vedganga  is  shallow  and  muddy.  In 
its  banks  yield  rich  crops  during  the  cold  seaton  and  in 
Bhudorgad  a large  area  is  watered.  The  river  is  bridged  near 
Tungarai  on  the  Poona-Belguum  road.  It  is  fordable  except  during 
the  rains^  when  it  is  crossed  by  ferries  in  nine  places  Gdrgotij  Bhofigaon, 
Madilget  Mhamddpar,  Nidori,  Annr,  Chikhti^  Bange,  and  Dinvid, 

The  Hiranjrakeahi  takes  its  riae  in  the  Amboli  pass  in  the  extreme 
aouth-weat  of  the  State,  It  has  an  irregular  north-east  course  of^ 
about  forty  miles  to  near  Sankeshvar,  where  it  enters  Belgaum, 
and  after  a south-easterly  course  of  about  fifteen  miles  joins  the 
Ghniyrabha  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Hukeri,  Its  bed  is 
shallow  and  its  banka  }deld  good  crops  though  not  so  rich  as  those 
grown  on  the  Panchganga,  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Chitri  which 
takes  its  rise  near  the  village  of  Aundi  in  the  Ajra  petty  division,  and 
after  a northerly  course  of  about  ten  miles  joins  the  main  stream 
near  the  town  of  Ajra,  Two  first  class  forries  cross  these  atreoms  one 
at  Ajm  on  the  Hiranyakeshi  on  the  Amboli  road,  the  other  across  tho 
Chitri  on  the  N esri  ro^.  First  class  ferry-boats  are  also  kept  at  Hitni, 
Harli,  Bliadgaon,  and  Jarh  on  the  Hiranyakeshi,  carrring  fifty  to 
aeventy  passengers  and  one  and  a half  tons  of  luggage.  Small 
boats,  carrying  five  or  six  men,  are  kept  at  Sdlgaon,  Ingli,  Iliralge, 
and  Katilge.  • 

The  Ghatpmbha  takes  its  rise  in  the  south  slopes  of  the  Pd.i*poli 
paaa  in  Iho  extreme  south  of  the  State.  It  flows  about  twenty-five 
milea  north-east  ili rough  the  south  of  Kolhapur  territory  and  about 
twentrmilos  further  to  the  north-east,  on^oins  the  Hiranyakeshi  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  Hukeri,  From  Hukeri  it  passes  about  ninety 
milea  cast  through  Gokdk,  Mudhol,  and  Bdgalkot  till  it  falls  into 
the  Krishna  at  Chimalgi  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Bagalkot, 
During  tho  twenty-five  miles  of  its  course  through  Kolhdpur  its 
banks  and  bed  are  rocky.  During  the  rainy  season  a small  boat 
carrying  eight  passengers  is  kept  at  Nesri  in  Gadinglaj,  *_ 

Tho  Malprabha  runs  through  tho  outlying  district  of  Torgal  far 
lo  the  south-east.  Its  bed  is  rocky  and  its  banks  steep.'  Among 
Hindus  the  Malprabha  in  sanctity  ranks  next  to  tho  Krishna,  No 
bout  is  kept  oa  the  river,  Wlien  in  flood  it  is  crossed  on  rofta 
buoyed  by  dry  gourds.  __ 

Kulhdpur  on  the  whole  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Besides  tho 
ttx  chief  rivers  and  their  numerous  feeders,  spring  water  is  available 
Su  most  ports  twenty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  In  Karvir, 
and  Alta,  which*  have  about  6000  or  half  of  the  whole 
Qomber  of  wells  and  have  a large  area  of  watered  crops,  especially 
of  augarcane,  there  is  abtindance  of  water  at  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  ood  in  come  of  the  RdybAg*  villages  at  ten  feet  below  the 
furfaoe.  In  Vishdlgod,  PonhAla,  Bhudargad,  and  Ajra  in  the 
Wuat  close  to  the  Sohy^clrts  wlAIs  arc  few  as  they  have  to^bc  sunk 
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Chapter  I,  at  Iea»t  fifty  feet*  Compared  with  llt098  wells  sho^^Ti  in  the  1859 
Desct^tiom  the  1881  \ilhige  returns  a total  of  10,344.  The 

fall  of  754  in  the  number  of  wells  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  tho  holes  or  httdkw  dug  in  the  beds  of  rivcTB,  of  which  there  are 
now  ulmut  4000,  were  included  in  the  1850  returns.  Of  the  10*344 
wells  in  1881,  7547  were  in  repair  and  2797  were  out  of  repair.  About 
2500  are  nfoeonry  built  and  the  rest  are  either  unbuilt  or  faced  with 
dry  rubble*  Over  6000  wells  or  eousiderably  more  than  one-half  are 
used  for  watering  and  tho  rest  for  driuking.  A well  costs  to  sink 
from  ilO  (Rs.  100)  where  the  water  is  near  the  surface  and  the  soil 
is  soft  to  £50  (Rs.  500)  where  the  soil  is  hard  and  the  well  has  to  be 
sunk  thirty-five  or  more.  A masonry  lined  well  according  to 

the  soil  costs  £1^0  to  £300  (Rs.  1000  - 3000)  to  build.  Excjept  bj" 
a few  Persiun  wheels  water  is  drui^m  by  tho  mot  or  leather  bug*  of 
which  one  and  sometimes  two  ore  work€>d  ut  a time.  The  leather 
bag  holds  about  sixty  gallons,  four-fifths  of  wbicb  find  their  way 
into  the  water  channel.  In  tbo  cold  weather,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  aero  is  watered  by  one  bag  working  eight  hours  a day  ; in  the 
hot  season,  Avhen  the  springs  are  lower  not  more  than  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  can  be  watered.  A well  with  water  enough  to  work  a bag 
all  the  year  round  is  held  to  be  able  to  water  two  acres  of  gai-den 
land.  In  years  of  average  rainfall  the  ’wells  can  he  trusted  to  yield 
enough  to  bring  the  sugureune  crops  safe  through  the  hot  weather. 
But  in  a year  at  special  light  fall  as  in  1881-82  with  3216  inches, 
the  springs  fail  and  great  loss  is  suffered.  In  spite  of  this  risk  a 
strong  desiro  is  shown  to  sink  new  w^clls  and  the  number  of  working 
wells  increases  every  year. 

The  only  complete  protection  from  the  risk  of  the  failoro  of  its 
springs  Is  in  storing  water  in  lakes  and  reservoir s.  The  numerous 
st  rellius  offer  many  sites  suitable  for  dams,  but  no  w^ork  of  this  kind  has 
yet  been  carried  out*  Compared  with  107  in  1 850  the  188 1 returns  show 
a total  of  1 12  village  ponds.  The  fall  of  eighty-five  in  the  number  of 
ponds  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a number  of  damp  hollows, 
which  were  entered  as  ponds  in  the  1850  returns  have  since  1850  bt-^n 
turned  into  rice  fields.  Of  the  112  ponds  in  1881,  only  four  tho 
Rank^ilo  and  the  Pudinille  ponds  in  KoUuipur  and  the  Atigre  and 
Ray  bag  ponds,  have  an  area  of  more  than  twenty-live  acres^  Among 
these  the  only  piece  of  water  of  considerable  sisie  is  the  Raiikdlo 
lake  in  Kolhdpur  town.  Its  circumforencc  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  and  its  mean  depth  thirty-five  feet,  It  has  lately  been  improved 
at  a cost  of  £26,000  (Ra  2,60,000)  and  supplies  drinking  water  to 
part  of  Kolhapur,  besides  w'atering  a hundred  acres  of  garaen  land. 
At  KolhApur,  besides  the  Rankdle  lake  the  Paihn^lo  pond  is  of 
considerable  ai^e  covering  about  fifty  and  watering  about  thirty-fiv© 
acres.  It  is  mentioned  in  tho  local  history  or  malmtmya  and  is  held 
sacred.  The  Atigre  pond^  th©  only  other  pond  of  any  sisae,  on  the 
Hiraj  road  about  tw'elve  mdes  north-eilst  of  Kolhiipnr  covers  fifty 
acres  but  is  shaUow  and  dries  during  the  hot  weather.  It  is  mentiouea 
in  the  local  history  and  is  held  sacred.  During  the  cold  season  it  has 
generally  some  water-fowl.  About  a mile  south-east  of  Rdybiig  in  the 
Bhirol  8ub-di\ision  tho  Abu  pond  covers  about  twenty-five  acres  and 
holds  water  all  the  year  round.  During  the  cold  season  it  is  a roaorl 
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of  wate?-fowU  Of  tlic  remmmn^  ponda  62  are  leas  tliaii  one  acre  in 
area,  fortv^four  are  under  ten  acres,  and  two  are  under  twenty- five. 
Moat  of  tliem  dry  in  the  hot  eeaaon.  In  ordinary  seaBona  the  supply 
of  drinking  water  is  sufficient.  About  700  of  the  1079  villages  stand 
close  to  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  throughout  the  year.  * In  the 
remaining  379  villages  the  sti'eams  and  ponds  dry  in  the  hot  months 
(April- June)  and  the  people  take  their  water  from  welts  and  pits 
dug  in  the  stream  beds.  Kolhapur  and  Kagal  arc  supplied  wdth 
drinking  water  brought  from  outside  of  the  to^vns  in  iron  pipes.  At 
Ichalkaranji  the  water  is  pumj>ed  from  the  Panchganga  river  and  is 
carried  into  the  town  along  masonry  ducts. 

Except  in  the  south  where  are  some  ridge#  of  sandstone  and 
quartzite,  KoUilipur  comes  within  the  area  of  tlio  great  Deccan 
trap  fields.  The  chief  varieties  of  trap  arc  basalt,  amygda- 
loid trap,  vesicular  trap,  and  clayey  trap,  which,  with  some  few 
jutcrtruppeati  fiodijiicntary  beds  and  numerous  highly  ferruginous 
elayoy  beds,  make  up  the  great  mum  of  the  trap- flows. 
The  lower  floM^s  are  luostlj"  basaltic  in  character,  the  medium 
tlow*s  are  alternately  busaltio  and  amygdaloid,  and  the  upper  are 
chiefly  basaltic  capjK?d  by  beds  of  clay  and  hiterite.  In  the  BahyMri 
region  the  ptjsidon  of  the  flows  ie  more  distinct  than  further 
east.  When  carefully  studied  from  some  commanding  point 
they  are  seen  to  dip  at  u very  low  angle  generally  to  the  nortle* 
east.^  About  twenty-fivo  or  thirty  miles  from  the  edge  of  tlio 
SahyAdris  the  dip  becomes  more  easterly  and  so  gradual  as  to 
be  hardly  truteahle  by  the  eve.  The  flows  exposed  in  tho 
Konkan  show  a very  Iqjv  westerly  dip*  The  direction  of  the  course 
of  the  up[jer  w*aters  of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  Sahy^ri  region  and 
falling  into  the  Krishna  coincides  with  tho  general  dip  of  the  trap- 
fiowa.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  subaerial  cutting  of  fliose 
vollcjia  began  immecUatcly  after  the  final  outpouring  oi  the  last 
trap-flow,  and  has  bcM^n  ever  since  going  steadily  on.  Till  the 
whole  of  the  Doccan  trap  area  has  been  geologically  examined, 
it  will  not  be  pctssible  to  soy  which  was  the  last  flow,  but  if  tho 
youngest  of  those  now  remiiining  in  tho  Kolhfipur  and  Bclgaum 
Holiy^lris  was  the?  hist  pjuriHl  out,  and  represeutB  the  close  of  this 
tremendous  volcanic  activity , then  the  work  done  by  atmospheric^ 
ttgencics  since  the  close  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  a direct  vertical 
erosion  of  1009  to  1500  feet  tlu*  latter  Aepth  being  that  of  tlie  valley  of 
the  V c<l  gangs  in  South  Kolhapur  opposite  tho  great  mass  of  Bbudargod, 
one  of  the  cminenct‘s  capped  by  tho  highest  of  the  remaining  trap- 
flows.  At  present  the  most  prevalent  rlirectiou  of  the  wind  during 
the  south-west  inansooii,  as  aiiown  by  the  inclination  of  the  trees  on 
tlio  highest  and  most  exposed  ridges,  does  not  comeide  exactly 
with  the  dip  of  the  tru|>-ftow’3  and  strike  of  the  main  valley,  but 
is  more  westerly  by  one  or  two  points  of  the  compass.  The 


t The  dip  U tiMi  slight  to  lie  meaatired  with  a cliaonietcr,  hot  a calouistfou  of  tlio 
diffia^nuo  in  the  height  of  soma  of  Uie  ohi«f  teg^aometrieal  statiopa  which  am  cai^ped 
by  fiutliera  of  one  mni  the  ssune  l>od  ahows  the  north-vast 
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Deecription- 


greatest  tliicknese  of  tlie  trap  witlun  the  South  Kolhapur  urea  may 
roughly  be  estimated  at  2000  to  2500  feet ; it  morousea  to 
the  north.  Further  south  the  trap  grows  thinner  for  the  beds 
forming  the  soul  hem  boundary  of  the  urea  near  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyadrifi  are  high  in  the  series  and  overlap  by  a mde  space  many 
of  the  niidcrlying  flows  seen  further  north  in  the  scarp  overhanging 
the  Konkjfh. 

The  grandest  sections  of  the  trap  series  are  in  the  great  western 
sear|>  ot  the  Sahyiidris  ; but  their  %’aat  size  often  makes  these  hard 
to  studVf  as  some  of  the  great  basaltic  flows  form  long  unbroken 
lines  of  clitt*  several  hundred  feet  Idgh.  They  may  be  best 
ex^amined  along  tlic  two  roads*  one  across  the  Phono  a and  the 
other  across  the  Araboli  pass.  The  cutlings  along  these  roads 
give  almost  perfectly  continuous  sectioiis  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  trap- flows  they  cross.  The  iron -clay  hetl,  an  outlier  of 
the  laterito  is  important  as  being  the  youngest  known,  the  most 
constant*  and  the  moat  aafely  determinable  member  of  the  Tleccan 
trap  series  in  this  quarter.  This  iron-clay  bed  caps  all  the  highest 
ridges  and  peaks  m the  Kolfadpur  hills  and  may  be  called  tlie 
summit  bed.  Of  all  the  mountains  those  which  iron -clay  caps  are  the 
most  perfectly  table-topped  and  in  most  eases  the  capping  is  sharply 
scarped  all  round  the  edge.  As  these  Bcaiq>ed  plateaus  crown  nil  the 
highest  hills  and  were  easily  made  very  strong,  numy  of  them, 
notably  Bhiidargad  and  Samangad,  were  chosen  by  local  chiefs 
as  strongholds.  The  flows  underlying  this  iron-clay  bed  show 
great  likeness  throughout  the  larger  area  they  cover.  The 
corrcBpondence  of  flows  in  different  great  spirs  is  especially  clear  in 
the  three  ridges  into  which  the  Bhudargad  spur  divides.  It  ts 
admirably  seen  looking  west  from  the  high  bluff  on  the  eastern 
rid^  which  towers  over  Belv^di,  The  view  northward  from 
Boldvi  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lofty  part  of  the  western  ridge 
on  which  Bhudargad  itself  stands,  shows  this  correspondence  and 
extensions  of  the  flow-terraces  most  distinctly  in  all  the  ridges  on 
either  sklo  of  the  Vedganga  valley  and  in  others  beyond  us  far  north 
as  the  Punlidlu  moimtuin,' 

Quartzites  and  sand  stones  are  found  at  Vdtangi  covered  on  three 
feides  by  the  flow's  of  the  Deccan  trap  series.  If  the  ridge  of  trap 
which  covers  tlie  quartzites  west  and  north  of  Vdtangi  be  crosaetl 
the  quartzites  ^vill  be  found  to  reappear  m the  valley  of  the 
Hiranyukeshi  river,  and  to  occupy  a very  considerable  area  in  that 
valley  forming  an  inlier  which  may  be  called  the  Mdngaon  inlie r, 
from  the  most  important  vdlJage  which  stands  upon  it.  No  peculiar 
features  are  presented  by  the  rocks  forming  this  inlier.  They  consist 
of  quartzites  and  grits,  mostly  dipping'  northward,  or  north-by-'weBt, 
at  low  angles.  They  are  best  shown  m the  row  of  bills  which  runs 
east-south-east  from  Sulgaon  on  the  bank  o^the  Hinmyakeshi  river.  The 
quartzites  and  grits  are  mostly  pule  coloured  and  fine  grained,  and  form 
a scries  of  beds  several  hundred  leet  thick,  although  both  the  top  and  the 
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bottom  of  the  Beries  are  hidden  under  trap,  Petrologically  identical 
with  the  ^fdngaon  bods  are  beds  forming  several  smaller  inliers  5a 
the  valley  of  the  Vedgango^  eight  miles  to  the  north-west.  These  latter 
lie  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  between  Ainghol  and  Shcnga^n,  and 
are  four  in  number,  of  which  the  southmost,  close  to  the  village  of 
Alnghal,  forms  a small  but  conspicuous  isolated  hill  200  tp  300  feet 
above  the  plain.  Here  all  the  bws  dip  5®  to  10®  north-north-west. 
The  other  inliers  are  simply  exposures  on  the  flunks  of  the  great 
ridges.  A great  thickness  oi  quartzites  and  grits  of  identical 
character  is  exiKmed  in  a small  inlier  at  Pliay  in  a side  valley  two 
miles  west-north-west  of  Sliengaon,  In  the  valley  of  the  Dudhganga 
two  good-sized  quartzite  inliers  lie  north-west  the  Phay  and 
Shengtton  inliers  of  which  both  on  petrological  and  strati  graphical 
ground^  they  must  he  considered  the  extensions,  nor  con  it 
be  reasonably  doubted  that  they  form  a true  link  with  the  very 
similar  series  of  rocks  exposed  at  the  ftK>t  of  the  Phonda  pass  nine 
miled  to  the  west-north-west.  As  in  the  Jikldngaon  and  Shengaon 
inlicrSj  the  quartzites  and  grits  of  the  Vdki  and  Aini  inliers  are  palo 
coloured,  whitish,  drab,  or  pinkish,  and  fine  grainetL  They  have 
been  little  disturbed,  rolling  in  angles  of  8®  to  10*  in  various 
directions.  In  both  inliers  the  western  edge  passes  under  the 
' trap  with  a west^erlv  dip  of  8“  to  lO"'.  The  quartzites  do  not  show 
in  the  valley  of  tlie  Bhogdvati  between  Yalivde  and  the  top  of 
the  I^honda  pass.  In  the  Aini  inlier,  the  beds,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  cannot  be  less  than  400  to  500  feet  thk-k,  tucusured  from 
the  level  of  the  river.  Both  here  and  in  the  Vdki  and  to  a less 
extent  in  the  Phay  inliar^  the  light  coloured  rocks  have  been  so 
blackenctl  by  weathering,  and  perhaps  by  forest  fires,  that  except  on 
' close  inspection  it  ts  often  difficult  to  recognize  detached  masses, 

The  climate  of  the  Kolhapur  phtin  which  varies  from  about  2000 
feet  above  ihi?  sea  m the  west  to  about  1700  in  the  oast,  like  the  rest 
of  the  western  Deccan  is  tetni>erato.  Towards  the  Sahjddri  bills, 
which  are  covered  with  wood  and  drenched  during  the  rainy  months, 
the  air  is  always  cooler  than  in  the  cast,  which  during  April  May 
and  June  is  liable  to  hot  easterly  winds.  At  the  same  time  almost 
the  whole  territory  is  under  the  influence  of  a sea  breeze,  which  sets 
to  during  the  afternoon  and  lasts  tiU  about  eight  at  night. 

The  souaous  may  be  broadly  divided  into  wet,  cold,  and  hot.  The 
wet  season,  with  un  average  fall  of  about  forty  inches,  lasts  from 

IJtmo  to  October.  Except  in  the  extreme  west  it  is  chiefly  showery, 
seldom  with  such  heavy  continuous  rain  os  to  put  a atop  to  field  work. 
The  rainy  months  are  the  healthiest  time  in  the  year,  Tho  strong 
damp  breeze  i«  always  cool  and  pleasant  and  occasionally  is  told, 
Tho  daily  changes  "of  heat  and  cold  vary  from  67*  to  88*.  Tho 
cold  oonson,  which  lasts  from  November  to  the  end  of  February,  is 
^ tho  most  dry  and  unheaithj^part  of  the  year.  Dry  east  winds,  with 
ao  bracing  or  tonic  mfluence,  prevail  and  daily  changes  of  heat  and 
* »ld  are  cjonsidcrable  avcri^ging  about  83®.  The  hot  weather 
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lo&tfl  from  March  to  June,  The  temperature  ie  high  duiing  these 
months.  In  the  daytime  the  air  m hot  at  tiriieB  rising  to  97*8®  and 
uveragee  about  91*3  * The  evenings  uro  cooled  by  a aea  breeze  and  the 
nights  are  never  oppressive.  Its  situation  opposite  a gap  in  the  lino 
of  western  hills  givea  Kolhapur  city  the  bencjfit  of  a strong  sea 
breeze  unc^cool  nights. 

Meteors,  igneous  and  lummous,  arc  of  frequent  ot'currence.  Violent 
storms  of  thunder  lightning  and  wind  are  lumsuaUy  prevalent,  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  soutli-west  monsoon  but  occasionally 
at  other  periods.  These  storms  apj>ear  to  travel  round  the  horizon 
often  beginning  and  disaj^pcuring  at  the  same  point  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  making  the  ciremt  twice.  Though  at  tones  disastrous,  the 
storms  are  generally  beneficial  to  health.  During  April  and  May 
w'hen  the  hot  winds  prevail,  numerous  hill  forts,  rising  abojjt  3090 
feet  above  the  sea,  give  a pleasant  retreat.  Of  these  liill  forts  Panlmlu* 
tw^elve  miles  norlh-west  of  Kolhdpur,  with  good  water  and  eotti 
bradiig  air  has  been  set  apart  as  a health  resort^ 

lUmrALt.  For  the  twenty-one  yeors  ending  1881  rain  retimis  are  available  for 

BIX  stations.  During  these  twenty-one  vears  the  highest  recorded 
fall  is  361  inches  at  Bdvda  in  1861  anJ  the  lowest  is  five  inches 
ut  Alta  in  1865,  As  a rule  rainfall  varies  with  the  distance  from 
the  Siihyddri  crest.  During  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1881,  of 
the  six  atatious  at  Alta,  w'hich  is  about  forty-five  miles  east  of  the 
Sahyidri  crest  and  tiv^elve  miles  noidh-east  of  Kolhdpur,  the  fall 
varied  from  forty-four  inches  in  1874  to  five  inches  in  1865  and 
averaged  twenty-three  inches  ; at  Bdvda,  which  is  on  the  SahySdri 
crest  and  thirty  miles  soutli-w^est  of  Kolh^ptir,  the  fall  varied  from 
361  inches  m 1861  to  121  inches  in  1864  and  averaged  220  inches^ 
at  Rhudargud,  w4iich  is  ten  miles  east  of  the  Sahj^dri  crest  and 
thirty  miles  south  of  Kolhdpur,  the  fall  varied  from  120  inches  in 
1861  to  thirtj^-niue  indies  in  1880  and  averaged  seventy-six  inches  ; 
at  Kolhitpur,  which  is  twenty-five  mUcs  east  of  the  Sahyidri  crest, 
the  fall  varied  from  fifty-six  inches  in  1874  to  twenty-seven  inches 
in  1876  and  avein ged  39*88  mclics  ; at  Panh^la,  which  is  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  SuhyiLdri  crest  and  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
. ^Kolh^lpu^,  the  fall  varied  from  eighty-four  inches  in  1878  to  thirty- 
seven  inches  in  1377  and  averaged  fifty-three  inches ; and  at 
VishAlgiul,  which  is  on  the  Sahyiidri  crest  and  about  thirty-five 
miles  north-weat  of  Kolhapur,  the  fall  varied  from  111  inches  in 
1875  to  thirty-tTvo  inches  m 1877  and  averaged  sixty  inches.  The 
details  are  : 
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^ KolMpnr  heat  lb  temperate.  During  the  thirty-one  years  ending 
1881  the  yearly  maximum  varied  from  97“  in  1872  to  79°  in  1851 
and  averaged  87°;  the  yearly  mimmum  varied  firom  74“  in  1851  to 
62“  in  1872  and  averaged  67“;  the  yearly  mean  idaximmn  varied 
from  87°  in  1876  to  79°  for  the  five  years  ending  1858  and 
averaged  83°;  and  the  yearly  mean  minimimi  varied  from  74“  in 
1860  to  67°  in  1872  and  averaged  70“.  A return  of  the  thermometer 
reading  for  the  thirty-one  years  ending  1881  is  given  in  the 
Appent^. 
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^ Btfsides  thesa,  nin  retams  for  the  station  of  Eolhipnr  are  araiUble  for  the  ten 
jmxm  ending  1660.  Dnriog  these  ten  years  the  fall  varied  from  aix^^foar  inches  in 
1653  to  thirty-fonr  inches  m 1660  and  averaged  forty-five  inches.  The  details  aro  : 
Im  1851  thirty-seven  inches,  in  1352  fifty-aix  inchea,  in  1856  sixty^fonr  inches,  in 
1854  fortj.foiir  inches,  in  1855  thirty -nine  inches,  in  1856  fifty- two  inches,  in  1857 
fo^-siz  inches,  in  1858  feirty*two  inches,  in  1859  thirty.eight  inches,  and  in  1860 
ihit^.foor  mchWp 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Iron  ore  occurs  m a few  of  the  spurs  which  run  east  from  the 
SahydilriSp  It  is  somotiines  found  on  the  surface  in  irregular 
masaea  mixed  with  other  atones,  l>ut  it  is  generally  reached  by 
sinking  shufte,  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  tlirougb  a thick 
layer  of  iron-clay  niixed  with  a compoaite  stone  locally  known  ua 
jdmbhla  or  parjifg  stone*  The  ore  stratum  is  seldom  more  than  eight 
or  ten  inches  thick  and  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad*  It  appearB  to  dip 
from  north  to  south  at  an  angle  of  about  12®  Formerly  iron  was 
much  smelted,  In  1854  thirty  fumacee  were  at  w^ork  with  a yearly 
outturn  of  225  tons  worth  about  £900  (Rs,  9000)*  The  raining  and 
smelting  employed  180  minera,  who  belonged  to  a wandering  class 
of  Musalmdns  named  Uliavads*  Since  1854,  the  deamesa  of  fuel 
and  the  cheapness  of  European  iron,  haye  Iwtween  them  destroyed 
the  smelting  induBtry.  It  still  goes  on  in  ten  hill  %'illageB,  hve  in 
Bhudargad  and  five  in  Vishdlgad*  In  1881  fifteen  furnaces  yielded 
about  two  tons  of  iron  and  employed  fifty-three  Dhavad  workmen 
during  six  months  in  the  year  whose  average  season's  earnings  w-ere 
about  £5  {Rs*  60).  Besides  smelting  the  iron  tiie  IJhavads  make  it 
into  fitdd  tools  and  cooking  vessels,  which  they  offer  for  sale  in  the 
nearest  markets,  A small  fee  of  4**  to  8/f*  ^Rs.  2-4)  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  ground  in  which  the  shafts  are  sunk* 

The  ore  is  of  three  kinds  borgule,  shelga,  and  The  process 

of  sfiielting,  thougli  simple,  is  slow  and  costly*  The  ore  is  dug 
from  the  pits  wdtb  crowbars  and  pickaxes ; the  large  pieces  are 
broken  by  the  hammer  and  then  fired*  When  cold,  the  ore 
becomes  brittle  and  is  made  ready  for  the  furnace  by  grinding  it  tu 
powder  on  a hard  elate*  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
furnace  is  a flint  tube  which  is  kuown  as  mns.  To  make  this  tube 
a number  of  flmts  are  tlirown  into  a fire  and  merged  under  large 
* stones,  as  they  arc  apt  to  burst  with  the  heat  and  wound  the  w'ork- 
men*  When  tired,  the  flints  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
clay  and  water*  When  sufficiently  kneaded  and  pliable,  the  mixture 
is  rolled  into  a ball  and  a round  rod  sixteen  inches  long  and  about 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diumeter  is  thrust  into  the  mass  and 
covered  with  a uniform  coating  of  the  flinty  clay.  The  rod  is 
laid  in  tho  sun  and  when  the  clay  has  dried  it  is  drawn  out  leaving 
a hollow  tube.  On  the  tube  thus  formed  a second  layer  of  flint  and 
clay  is  laid  and  the  tube  is  again  dried*  To  make  tlie  furnace,  ii 
round  hole  about  three  feet  deep  and  one  and  onc^fourth  broad  is 
dug*  At  first  one  side  is  left  open  and  tfie  other  Bides  are  lined  wdth 
a mixture  of  moist  clay  and  pow^dered  flint  or  iron  ore.  At  tho 
bottom  powdered  charcoal  is  heaped  about  six  inches  high  and  water 
is  poured  on  it  and  about  four  skerm  of  powdered  charcoal  arc  addc»d* 
The  flint  and  clay  tube  or  fnus  is  placed  in  the  open  side  of  tho 
fumuce^  which,  Cke  tho  other  side,  ia  closed  wiih  day  and  flint 
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Charcoal  is  thrown  in  till  the  ftimace  is  half  full.  The  noses  of  two 
large  bellows  arc  set  in  the  outer  end  of  the  tube*  They  do  not  fill 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  ami  in  the  space  left  open  a movable  boll  of 
clay  is  placed  which  can  be  taken  out  if  the  workmen  have  to  clear 
any  thing  likely  to  atop  the  free  passage  of  air,  Wben  every  thing 
is  ready  two  mon  begin  to  blow  the  bellows ; one  of  them  simply 
hlow's.  Close  to  the  other  man  is  a long  iron  spoon  and  •two  heaps 
one  of  clmrcoal  the  other  of  powdered  ore.  As  he  bloivs  he  every 
now  and  then  passes  a ladle  full  of  ore  into  the  furnace  and  then 
fills  it  with  charcoaL  So  great  is  the  heat  that  the  ore  rapidly 
fuses.  Powdered  ore  and  charcoal  are  again  and  again  added  and 
an  unbroken  blast  is  kept  from  the  btdlowa  until  the  heup  of  ore  is 
fi^nished.  To  food  the  furnace  and  know  the  ntpment  of  fusion 
n^^uire  both  experience  and  skill,  The  miners  say  that  as  soon  as 
fuaioti  sets  in,  the  fianie  turns  from  reddish  to  wluto.  The  ball 
or  of  metal  which  fonns  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 

weighs  ten  to  twenty  pounds  (t  - 4 rmin).  It  takes  three  hours  to 
make  and  uses  about  forty  pounds  of  charcoal  and  thirty  pounds  of 
fiowdered  ore.  The  metal  is  left  to  cool  in  the  furnace  and  is 
taken  out  with  a pair  of  pincers.  The  furnace  lasts  for  two  or 
throe  smeltings,  but  before  each  smelting  roquires  fresh  lining  of 
clay  and  flint  and  the  flint  and  clay  tube  or  mas  never  stands  more 
than  two  smeltings.  After  the  iron  is  hammered  it  is  ready  to  be 
Worked  into  fitdd  t-oola  and  cooking  vessels.  Each  furnace  gives 
employment  to  six  men,  two  bellowamen  and  two  labourers  who  bring 
charcoal  and  water  and  repair  the  furnace,  and  two  men  who  gather 
ore  and  futd, 

• 

Good  building  stone  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  The 
building  stone  in  general  use  is  a blue  or  dark  gray  trap  or  basalt* 
It  is  obtained  either  from  large  hill-side  boulders  or  from  quaVries 
which  are  carried  through  the  broken  trap  or  muruvi  stratum.  Quarry 
stone  in  many  places  shows  stratification  and  in  quarrying  often  goes 
off  in  layers,  presenting  an  umforra  surface  generally  coated  wdth  a 
thin  la3'nr  of  white  substance  which  is  probably  olivinG  carried  in 
solution  and  deposited.  Red  veins  due  to  iron  make  the  stone  unfit 
for  uao.  as  when  exposed  to  heat  and  damp  it  is  apt  to  split  along  the 
lino  of  the  red  vein.  Boulder  stono  is  hard,  fine  in  grain,  and* 
takes  a high  polish*  In  the  Ajru  and  Torgid  districts  a pinkish 
white  granite  is  used  for  building,  hut  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing 
it  nB  the  softer  kinds  wliich  look  like  sandstone  cannot  stand  the 
weather,  Laterito  or  iron-clay  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Ajni  sub- 
diriston  in  the  south-east  and  in  the  Panhdla  eubdivision  in  the  north- 
west. It  IS  seldom  used  for  buildiug,  except  where  there  is  neither 
I Imp  nor  basalt*  On  a part  of  the  road  between  Ajra  and  .iiraboli 
the  dniius  and  culverts  are  of  a reddiah  iron-clay.  This  stone  is  of 
j u o|jen  texture  either  noijular  or  cellular  and  is  easily  quarried  by 
wedgeii  into  cubical  blocks,  w^hich  on  exposure  become  hard  and 
f durable. 

For  ordinary  building  quarried  trap  is  the  easieHt  atone  to  dress 
^ but  it  is  seldom  used  for  fine  carvuig  as  it  is  apt  to  split  along  the 
veaka  and  rotl  veins*  For  carved  and  poUahed  work  eolutnnur  basalt 
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or  boulders  are  better  than  quarried  trap  as  they  are  generally  free 
from  flaws,  Boulder  trap  takes  a high  polish  and  is  often  used  for 
inseription  tablets  or  ornamental  bases  and  capitals  in  Iliiidti 
temples.  Most  of  the  polished  boulder  trap  is  brought  from  Jotiba’s 
hill  about  seven  inOes  north-east  of  Kolhipur. 

The  Kolhdpur  masons  arc  either  Musahnans  or  Murdthis.  The 
Musiilmdns  are  the  best  workmen  turning  out  superior  airved  and 
ornamental  work  and  showing  an  aptness  for  inventing  scroll  and 
flower  designs.  In  wex^nt  timeB  Kolhapur  masons  first  showed  their 
talent  for  originnl  desigus  when  the  Kolhdpur  high  school  was 
being  built,  and  since  then  high  class  ornamental  work  has  been 
executed  in  various  buildings,  Kolhdpur  does  not  require  t-o  import 
masons  for  any  class  of  stone  work.  The  cost  of  ordinary  good 
builiUng  rubbfe  delivered  at  the  quarry  is  4^.  Od,  (Rs,  2i).  A 
poorer  class  of  stone  can  be  got  at  (Rs.  If).  IPov fildis  or 

stones  hewn  on  one  side  and  Lhdndkis  or  chips  the  rate  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  stone  and  is  generally  paid  by 
the  foot,  the  length  from  face  to  tail  varving  from  12"  to  18"*, 
Block  stones  that  is  stones  in  the  shape  of  a cube  or  parallelo- 
piped  cost  5Jd.  the  cubic  foot  if  from  two  to  four  cubic  feet  in  size ; 
74  d,  the  cubic  foot  if  from  four  to  six  cubic  feet  in  size  ; I04d,  tho 
cubic  foot  if  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  size ; and  Is.  the  cubic  foot  if 
from  eight  to  ten  cubic  feet.  Bneoursed  rubble  in  foundations  costa 
il  r2j>,  (Rs.  16)  and  in  superstructure  £1  16s.  (Re,  18)  the  cubic  foot. 
Coursed  rubble  in  superstructure  costa  £2  10s,  (Rs,  25)  the  cubic  foot 
for  the  first  sort  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  for  the  second  sort.  Fine  cut-stono 
work  costs  about  3#,  6d,  (Rs,  1 J)  the  cubic  fopt. 

As  good  crumbly  trap  or  murum  is  found  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  ^olhapur,  broken  stone  is  seldom  used  for  metalling  roads. 
WHut  little  is  used  is  broken  from  nodular  basalt  or  quarried. 
Metal  broken  from  basalt  nodules  coats  5s.  (Rs.  24)  and  from 
quarried  basalt  Is.  (Rs,  SJ)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  Laterite,  wbith 
makes  a good  lasting  road,  is  also  used  in  the  Ajra  sub-diriaioii  at  a 
cost  of  (Re.  2|)  the  hundred  cubic  feet. 

Sund  or  gravel  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  streams.  The 
|>Lulding  sand  is  of  superior  quality  aud  is  free  from  largo  pebbles^ 
salt,  shells,  and  other  impurities.  Common  sand  is  also  used  for 
bi adage  in  mending  metal  and  murarn  roads  at  a cost  of  24«.  (Rs,  IJ) 
the  hundred  cubic  feet  at  the  river  side. 

Lime  is  made  from  limestone  nodules  or  kankar  which  usually  occurs 
on  the  surface  of  black  soil  fields.  The  nodules  are  irregular  in  shape^ 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed 
within ‘of  tcderubly  compact  carbonate  of  lime  and  on  the  surface  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  Lime  m burnt  either  on  the 
intermittent  or  on  the  continuoua  system.  Under  the  miermittent 
system  the  whole  kilnful  is  burnt  at  onco.  The  kiln  is  cylindrical  both 
inside  and  outside.  It  varies  in  size  according  to  the  supply  required 
and  is  usually  built  of  stone  and  mud.  * At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
a layer  of  charcoal  or  cowdung-oakes  is  hiid^  and,  over  the  charcoal^ 
alternato  layers  of  lime  nodules  and  bdbhnl  or  tamarind  firewood 
twelve  to^  fifteen  inches  thick.  The  top  layer  ends  in  a conical 
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mound > The  fire  lighted  below  or  well  an  at  the  top.  As  the  lime 
btirtifl  the  contents  of  the  kiln  subside  and  the  space  left  at  the  top 
is  tilled  with  fresh  layers  of  nodules  and  fuel  and  plastered  over  with 
clay.  When  the  ikhIuIcb  are  burnt,  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
burnt  limestone  is  taken  out  and  slaked  by  spreading  it  on  the  ground 
in  a layer  about  one  foot  thick  and  pouring  water  over  it.  For 
every  hundretl  cubic  feet  of  limestone  t%vo  and  three-quarters  to 
ihret*  khfindis  of  firewood  are  required,  A kilu  lakes  about  ten  days 
to  bum  and  slake.  Every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  kankar  yield,  when 
slaked,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  lime.  Under  the 
continuouB  system  the  burnt  nodules  are  gradually  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  Inside  the  kiln  is  shapcil  either  like  a 
cylinder  or  an  in%’erted  cone.  It  is  built  of  stone  luid  mud  and  has 
an  inner  lining  of  brick.  The  burnt  lime  is  removed  through  an 
opening  below  Called  the  draw-hole.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
inverted  cone  is  an  iron  gratings  on  which  are  laid  nodules  and 
charcoal  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
chorcoal  to  one  huitdred  cubic  feet  of  kanhar.  When  the  nodules 
are  sufticiently  burnt  they  arc  removed  from  the  draTV-hole  and 
fresh  nodules  and  charcoal  arc  added  from  the  top*  The  continuous 
tvBteni  is  not  often  used  in  Kolhlipur,  as,  unleas  the  kiln  is  skilfully 
managed,  the  lime  is  apt  to  be  unequally  burnt  and  useless.  Slaked 
lime  varies  in  price  from  £1  18^,  to  £2  2s*  (Us*  19-21)  the  kkamH 
of  m hundred  cubic  feet. 


Clay  for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found  almost  everywhere. 
The  bricks  usually  made  are  of  two  kinds,  flat  and  thick*  Tho 
sizt*fl  are  R|"  X 0:^*  X 1 i"  and  9"^  x 4,^  ^ ^ The  cost  of  thick  bricks 
in  14ir.  (Rs.  7)  and  of  flat  bricks  £l  4;t,  (Rs,  12)  the  thousand, 
flricka  are  seldom  used  for  building,  as  they  are  much  more  costly 
tlian  stone.  Tiles  arc  of  two  kinds,  flat  and  archcHl.  The  cost*  of 
flat  tiles  IS  3if.  tk/,  (Rs,  Ij)  and  of  arched  tiles  7fi,  QtL  (Bs,  3})  the 
ihousand.  Ridge  tiles  cost  10s*  (Rs.  5)  the  thousand, 

YcIliPW*  white  and  red  earth,  decomposed  hornblende,  felspar,  and 
iron-charged  clay  are  commonly  used  for  colouring  house  walls*  They 
ore  of  little  value  and  are  used  only  hy  those  who  cannot  afford  tho 
better  sorts  of  foreign  pigment. 

The  w*^t  rugged  west  and  tho  high  spurs  which  stretch  from  the 
Ssbyiidris  to  near  the  east  border  of  the  State,  give  Kolhdpur  a large 
sreti  suitable  for  foi^ista.  It  is  said  that  up  to  tho  early  part  of  the 
preoent  contury  tho  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  west  of  Kolhitpur  were 
tximred  w*illi  timber.  The  country  was  thinly  peopled  and  except  near 
hiU  forts  tilhi^  was  scarcely  jmsaible*  During  the  last  fifty  yeara 
M population  mcreased  tillage  spread  westward  and  timber*  was 
fftUod  without  restriction  excopt  in  a few  hills  or  ddngjf  set  apart  as 
came  prose rv  es.  The  practicse  of  kumri  or  wood-ash  tillage  cleared 
brushwood  and  young  tree%  from  the  Sahyiidri  spurs.  The  first 
attempt  to  save  "the  forests  was  in  1874  when  a staff  of  tliirtoen 
rmagrrs  and  one  inspector  Vaa  entertained*  In  1878  a separate 
dejMirtinent  was  organized  under  a fprost  officer  lent  by  tho  British 
OoTomment  and  tho  conservancy  and  protection  of  the  Kolhapur 
fosuits  were  placed  on  the  some  footing  os  in  the  noighbouring  Briliah 
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districts*  In  1882  the  forest  estubliahment  included  one  forest  oflSeer, 
nine  inspectors,  nineteen  head  foresters,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
foresters,  one  dmftsman,  three  clerks,  and  eight  mesaengera  repre- 
senting u yearly  cost  of  £1737  (Rs*  17,370)* 

In  the  snb-di visions  of  Paiihdla,  Karvir,  Alta,  and  Sliirol  about  177 
square  have  been  set  apart  for  forests  of  which  122  square  milea 

are  reserved  and  fifty-five  are  protected-  Demarcation  is  in  progress 
in  other  sub-di\nsious  and  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years* 
In  choosing  lands  for  forest  reserves,  the  forest  officer  consalta  the 
district  revenue  officer  aa  to  private  rights*  Special  care  is  taken  to 
meet  the  needs  of  husbandmen  in  the  matter  of  forest  producie* 
Under  certain  restt’ictiona  they  are  allowed  free  grazing,  firewood, 
loppings  for  as b* manure,  wood  for  housebuilding,  and  field  tools. 

No  detailed  informution  is  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  w^hen 
the  demarcation  is  completed  the  forest  area  of  the  State  will  include 
about  300  square  miles*  The  forest  blocks  of  the  Kolhripur  State  may 
be  grouped  under  two  classes,  those  that  belong  to  the  main  range 
of  the  SahyMria  and  those  that  belong  to  the  spurs  and  valleys  that 
strike  across  the  State  to  the  north-cast  and  east*  The  main  line  of 
the  Sahyddris,  though  in  places  the  hill  sides  have  been  stripped  for 
WDod-aan  tillage,  has  fine  evergreen  forests  with  mucli  valuable 
timber.  The  Bahyddri  fort^sts  may  be  roughly  arranged  under  t^^o 
groups,  a smaller  section  in  the  north  stretching  as  far  south  as  the 
Anaakura  pass  and  a larger  section  in  the  south  including  the  rest 
of  the  Kolhdpur  Sahyiidria.  The  northern  section  covers  about  100 
square  miles  and  includes  the  forest  lauds  of  Amba,  rdndhrepitni, 
ilarshi  Majre,  Gajdpur,  Yelvanjugai,  an<i  other  villages*  These 
reserves  are  patchy  and  scattered,  but,  where  spared  from  brunch- 
lopping and  reckless  cutting,  they  are  thickly  slocked  with 
eirergrcen  trees,  among  'which  the  chief  are  the  am  Terminalia 
tomentosa,  nana  Lagerstrfomia  lanceolata,  Mrda  Terminalia  chebula, 
hinjal  Terminalia  paniculata,  Jambhul  Eugenia  Jainbolana,  3dm 
Cassia  fistula,  in rmni,  shevrij  cher^  kamhf  nud  su7^mg^  The  chief 
dirisions  of  the  sonthem  and  longer  section  of  the  Sahyddris  are  the 
Anaskura,  Kajirda,  Bdvda,  and  Phonda  bills.  The  forest  land  in  these 
liiUs  covers  an  area  estimated  at  about  100  square  miles-  Except  m 
* places  where  they  have  been  stripped  by  careless  cutting,  these 
reserves  are  well  slocked  with  the  commoner  forest  trees,  and  yield 
large  stores  of  inferior  timber  and  firewood*  They  also  con  tarn 
blackwood,  teak,  fr/iatr,  kinjal^  and  bamboo.  The  forest  lands  along 
the  ranges  and  the  streams  tliat  stretch  east,  and  north-east  from  the 
Sahyddris  lie  in  the  cool  and  moist  belt  to  the  west  of  Kolhdpur 
citVjiSeldom  passing  more  than  twenty  miles  east  of  the  crest  of  the 
Saliyddris-  Of  nine  chief  blocks,  two,  the  Yama  and  the  Mhuadi- 
Pathdr,  are  in  the  Yama  valley  ; four  the  Asandoli,  Bhadara,  Manhet, 
and  Mainghole  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  JlUogdvati  and  its  feeders  ; 
one,  the  Yaki  lies  near  the  source  of  the  Dudhganga  ; one,  the 
Mhaarang  lies  near  the  source  of  the  Vedgonga ; and  one,  the  Aj  ta  lies 
near  the  source  of  the  Ilinmyakeshi* 

1 A llai  of  treed  found  m the  State  la  given  in  the  Appoadlx, 
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In  the  north  the  VIhna  bloek,  with  an  urea  of  uhout  fifteen  mileB, 
stretches  along  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  V5rna  in  the  upper  ptirt 
of  its  course*  Except  near  the  centre  the  Varna  block  is  well 
stockc^cl  with  ainjcinjaljambhul^ruma,  and  other  coirunon  forest  trees. 
To  the  south-weet  of  the  V^ma  block  is  the  MiiASAi-PiTRAR 
a valnjihle  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  hill  range  that  lies 
betireen  Panhala  and  the  Sahy^hlris.  All  of  its  area  of  uboiit  twenty 
square  miles  is  covered  mth  a nourishing  growth  of  uln^  klnjalf  /tirrfa, 
and  other  common  forest  trees^  About  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
Uhasdi-Path^r  forest  and  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Kolhapur  is 
the  A^axdoli  block.  This  has  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles 
most  of  it  in  a chain  of  hills  that  runs  east  from-  the  Sahy^dria  as 
far  us  the  Tillage  of  Kale,  It  ia  crossed  by  tho*Tulsi  atix^um  a 
feeder  of  the  BhogAvati,  It  is  one  of  the  best  forest  reserves  in 
North  Kolhdpur,  being  well  stocked  with  aiw,  kinjalfjtlmbkui^  ndnu, 
kirda,  and  other  common  trees.  During  floods  timber  rafts  can  bo 
floated  down  the  Tulsi  to  Kolhapur,  Five  to  ten  miles  south- 
east of  the  Asandoli  block  are  the  Bhadara  forests  in  the  Bdvda 
subdivision,  chiefly  composed  of  the  hill  sides  wliich  drain  into  the 
valley  of  tho  Kumbht  a feeder  of  the  Bbogdvati,  The  Bhadara  forest 
land  stretches  from  tho  Sahy^ldris  about  ten  miles  east  to  the 
tillage  of  SAlvan  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Kolhdpur. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  fifteen  square  miles  and  is  well  stocked  wdlh 
Ilia,  kiitjalf  hirdUf  and  other  forest  trees.  Teak  and  tho  bamboo  do 
not  OGcuT,  About  eight  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Bhadara  forest 
lands,  on  the  bunks  of  the  DhAmni  which  runs  north-east  nearly 
{jaroUel  with  the  Bhog^vati,  is  the  Ma^iIIKT  block.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  tw*elve  square  miles  and  is  w^ell  stocked  with  the  com- 
moner forest  trees,  mixed  with  utn,  ktnjal^  A/nbi,  hdvaf  avalaf  and 
the  rattan  and  bainhoo  canes.  Six  to  tis"olve  miles  cast  and  eonth- 
cost  of  the  Manbct  reserv'e  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhog^vati,  is  a 
nt retch  of  forest  land  known  as  the  Maingiiole  reserve.  It 
covers  an  urea  of  about  twenty-five  square  miles  which  arc  thickly 
wooded  with  mixed  forest,  the  chief  trees  being  the  uui,  kinjal^  and 
hirda.  About  ten  miles  to  the  south,  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
DadUgangii,  the  VAki  forest  range  covers  about  twenty  square  miles. 
It  contains  fine  blocks  of  forest,  yielding  many  thousand  hirda  trees* . 
and  lourh  bamboo  mixed  with  rtta,  kinjalf  and  other  commoner  trees. 
About  ton  milca  further  south,  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Vedgauga, 
the  M HASH  A KG  block  comprises  Beverol  ridges  and  valleys  covering 
iiljotit  twenty  square  miles.  Like  the  Ydki  block  this  is  a splendid 
tree-producing  tract.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  almost  all  kinds  of 
local  trees  among  which  the  iitn,  and  hirda  are  the  chief. 

About  ton  miles  to  the  cast,  across  me  great  Utur-Bhudarghd  or 
North  Gbatpraliho  spur  in  the  west  of  the  Ajra  division,  are  about 
twenty  miles  of  forest  land  which  are  known  as  the  Ajra  block. 
Most  of  this  lies  within  thetfrainage  area  of  the  Hironyakeelii  on  three 
•purs  of  wliich  the  Cbdloba  hill  is  (he  chief. 

To  secure  tho  goodwill  of  the  people  who  live  in  and  near  tho 
ff)rcst  lands  the  poor  are  allowed*  tickets  under  which  they  can 
rvinovc  hcmllomls  of  firewood  free  of  charge.  Firewood  and 
tboroa  may  altio  be  taken  free  of  charge  by  till  who  live*  in  and 
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near  tho  foreat  lands  for  home  use  and  for  field  purposes  provided 
none  but  matured  trees  and  shrubs  ure  cut.  Any  dead  elieks  and 
branehea  may  be  taken  from  the  forests^  but  no  reeerTe  trees  may 
be  cut  or  lopped.  Fuel  for  kibis,  distilleries^  and  other  industrial 
pur|)08ea  maybe  out  and  removed  on  paying  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  khandi 
and  2f(i.  £1^  as,)  the  bullock,  ass,  pony,  or  buifalo  load. 

The  Dhangars  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  forests  mth  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  but  there  are  no  separate  forest 
tribes.  Forest  workers  are  paid  doil}’'  wages  varying  from  3d. 
to  flti,  (2*4  fltf,).  Between  1878  and  1881  forest  receipts  rose  from 
£49  to  £6047  (Rs.  490- Rs.  60,470)  and  charges  from  £1124  to 
£3986  (Rs.  11,240 ^Rs.  39,860).  In  1881-82  of  the  whole  receipts, 
£4523  (Rs.  45,200)  were  from  myrobalan  or  fttrefa  berries,  £047 
(Re.  6470)  w^re  from  building  timber,  £236  (Rs.  2360)  from  fire- 
wood, and  £037  (Rs.  0370)  from  minor  produce. 

Thoro  has  never  been  any  regular  timber  trade  in  Kolhapur. 
Formerly  all  were  allowed,  according  to  their  ’wants,  to  go  into  the 
forests  and  cut  wdiat  timber  they  might  want.  The  largo  took  beams 
used  in  the  old  buildings  of  KoUidpur  came  either  from  Kdnara  or 
from  Burmah*  Since  the  introduction  of  forest  conservancy  cutting 
IS  as  far  as  possible  confined  to  worn-out  or  dccayiiig  trees  and  the 
produce  is  disposed  of  at  auction  sales,  which  are  held  in  diftbrent 
parts  of  the  State.  The  chief  minor  products  are  tlie  myrobalan 
or  liirda  berry,  grass,  and  honey.  The  Afrdfi,  w^hich  of  late  years  has 
become  an  important  article  of  trade,  ia  bought  yearly  at  tho  forest 
stores  by  wholesale  dealers  for  export  to  Europe,  where  it  is  valuc?d 
for  dyeing*  The  hirda  harvest  begins  earl}f  in  November  and  ends 
at  tho  close  of  February.  During  these  four  months  the  berries  are 
gaH^ored  by  people  of  all  classes  under  the  eupeiwision  of  the  foreat 
officers,  and  are  delivered  at  the  rate  of  Jd,  (i  a.)  the  pdt7i  of  five 
pounds.  Grass  grows  freely  over  almost  all  the  forest  land.  In 
1882  grass  yielded  a revenue  of  £503  (Ra.  5030).  The  yield  from 
wild  honey  IS  chiefly  confined  to  the  reserves  of  Bhudargad,  Panhdla, 
Bavda,  and  Vishiilgad.  Most  of  it  is  produced  by  four  varieties  of 
bees  the  kofamhi  or  the  sdiirij  the  poaa,  and  tne  kdnia.  During 

the  lio’wermg  periods  of  the  kdrvi  or  Ejtrobilanthus,  which  generally 
'happen  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  the  yield  is  so  abundant  that 
honey  sella  for  about  ten  pounds  for  Is,  The  combs  of  kolambi  or 
dgya  bees  are  found  on  the  face  of  rocky  clifls  and  hanging  from 
the  boughs  of  large  trees.  A single  comb  often  contains  as  much  us 
twentv  shars  of  honey.  Bee-spoiling  goes  on  at  night  and  is  generally 
difficiilt  and  often  dangerous.  The  nest  is  sometimes  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  crest  of  tho  scarp  and  the  man  has  to  bo  lowered  in  a 
cradle  held  by  a single  rope.  When  tho  cradle  has  reached  tho 
level  of  the  combs,  tho  men  above  swing  the  rope  until  the  cradle 
touches  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  bee^spoilers  nave  a bundle  of 
chips  of  the  wild  sago  palm  hherla  or  mtnndd  Caryota  urena  which 
they  keep  alight  and  tho  smoko  drives  off  the  beos,  especiaUy  as  the 
attack  is  generally  made  at  night.  The  comb  of  the  satin  bee  is 
found  in  the  cUfie  of  rocks  and  on  small  trees,  and  tho  quantity  of 
honey  obtained  from  one  hive  is  generaUy  about  four  pounds  (2 
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The  comb  of  the  povn  bee  w found  lo  the  hoUowa  of  large  rocks 
in  dccayod  trees.  This  honey  is  finer  than  either  of  the  other 
and  erystalUzes  when  kept  for  an}*  length  of  tune.  Each  nest 
jiVlds  about  n pound  (i  sker).  The  comb  of  the  kdnia  bee  is  found  in 
thorn V ebrube  and  bushes.  The  cells  always  cluster  round  a single 
bRiaeii  msteud  of  hanging  like  the  combs  of  other  bees,  T^o  honey 
liBTTest  is  in  April  when  the  dhdifti  Grialm  tomentosa  tree  anti 
the  arc  in  blossom.  The  second  crop  of  honey  in  August 

U watery  and  does  not  keep.  The  right  of  gathering  honey  is 
fanned  at  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50  - 100)  u year.  But  much  smuggling 
goee  on  os  the  people  got  oil  from  the  village  ehopkeopera  in 
exchange  for  honey. 

Teak,  sandal,  and  blaekwood  ara  the  property  of  the  State  and 
m nowhere  allowed  to  be  cut.  The  cutting  of  nineteen  other  trees 
is  forbidden  in  lands  set  apart  as  forests.  These  are,  ain  Terminalia 
tummitoea,  /mida  N ancle  a cordifolia,  bibla  Pterocai-pue  marsupitiin, 
Ubfa  Terminalia  cbcbuhi,  sissu  Dalbcrgla  stssoo,  kalamb  Naucloa 
parrifiora,  koahimb  Schlcichera  trijuga,  ahivan  Gmelina  arboroa, 
rinpkantis  Artocarpus  hirsutaj  kinjal  Termmalia  panieulata,  ndna 
Lager strujinia  iJurWflora,  ktilvin  Tetranthera  launginosa, 
kmh  lya  Careya  orborea,  khair  Acacia  catechu,  daan  Briedelia  spinosa, 
bondaru  motAa  LngerstrBcmia  lanoeolata,  jdmhhul  Eugenia  jambolana, 
tud  mango. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  growth  of  roadside  trees  has 
iBoeived  much  attonrion.  Almost  all  the  chief  roads  are  lined  with 
raw»  of  trees,  in  some  places  beautifullv  grow^n,  in  others  still  small. 
The  kinds  most  used  ai^e  the  bdbhul  Acacia  orabica,  nimh  Melia 
tndimehta,  ndiiJrat  Ficus  betijamina,  and  the  vat  or  banian  Picua 
bdioB  and  other  kinds  of  fig. 

The  domestic  animals  arc  oxen,  cows,  bufiaioesj  horses,  comclB, 
fttM,  sheep,  goats,  cats,  and  doga. 

The  1881-82  returns  show  a total  of  about  149,762  oxen.  During  the 
Ust  thirty  years  the  breed  of  oxen  bus  been  improved  by  the  intrcwltic- 
iioQ  o{  OiJjaritl  bulls  and  the  breod  of  buffidoes  by  tho  introduction  of 
ILakor  bu^lo  bulls.  Three  breeds  of  bullocks  are  used  for  field 
ni  dmtght  purposes,  the  Aaiiam  or  half -Moisur  breed,  the  sumfi 
or  half-Gujarat  breed,  and  the  khadki  or  local  brecKl.  Tho  haytam 
or  half>Maisur  bullock  is  a straight  horn  etl  handsome  animal,  of 
wdiMe  isxc,  strung,  and  hardy,  but  bad-teiiiperod  and  bard  to 
Isme.  They  trot  faster  than  other  bullocks  and  will  do  thirty-* 
tailes  in  a ilay.  A good  pair  of  katiam  bullocks  costs  £i0 
JE26  (Us,  100  - 200).  The  irura^i  or  balf-Ghijanlt  bullock  is  taDer 
iho  hnnatfif  and  has  long  ears  and  a banging  dewlap.  It 
• active  than  the  hanam  but  is  stronger  and  better  suited  for 
work.  A anrati  IjuUo<^  costs  £5  to  £25  (Rs.  50-250}  and 

food  uaur  £10  to  £50  (Rs,  100-  500),  The  khadki  or  local  bullock 
t ourl  has  little  strength  or  lioauty.  But  as  It  costs  only 

III#,  to  £7  10^.  (Ra.  15  - 75),  it  is  much  used  in  ploughing, 
at,  and  pack  carrying.  Some  * khadki  buUocka  are  brought 
'klo  Ixolhdpur  from  the  cattle  fairs  at  Chiuchli  fifty-five  miles  cast 
y Colliipur,  at  Narsobu^s  VMi  twenty-five  miles  east  of  B^pDplpur, 
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and  Mangsoli  forty  mileB  nortli  east  of  Kolh^piur,  but  most  are  reared 
in  Kolhapur  by  husbundmen.  Bull  calves  are  generallv  castrated 
when  five  years  old.  In  a short  tirao  they  are  used  for  light 

work  and  when  six  yenre  old  are  considered  fit  for  hard  w'ork. 

In  ploughing  red  or  la^fjrart  lands  one  or  tivo  pairs  of  bullocks  arc 
enough,  Jt^ut  in  black  soils  where  decj^er  ploughing  is  w'anted  three  or 
four  pairs  are  required.  Th©  area  that  can  bo  ploughed  in  one  day 
Tories  from  half  on  acre  in  heavy  soil  to  one  aero  in  light  soil*  In 
working  weUs  two  pairs  of  bullocks  are  required  to  draw  a >vater-bag 
or  mot  holding  sixty  gallons  of  ivuter*  A pair  of  bullocks  will  draw 
II  country  cart  wdth  a load  of  about  8i  hundredweightH  (6  mfins). 
The  field  wagons  tjr  gadds  are  much  larger  and  are  drawn  by  two  to 
four  pairs  of  teen.  Before  the  days  of  roads  the  carrying  tirade 

Was  in  the  hands  of  Lamdns  who  kept  pack'bulloeks  to  carry  grain 

and  other  articles  of  trade  from  and  to  the  coast.  With  the  opening 
of  roads,  esi>ecially  of  cart  roads  douTi  the  Sahy^dris,  the  Laiiidns 
have  disappeared  and  the  number  of  pack-hidlocks  has  greatly  fallen* 
Still  there  are  estiinated  to  be  about  8000  pack-bullocks.  The  Ydnis 
and  petty  traders  of  the  west  keep  them  and  make  trips  to  Rajapur 
and  other  coast  places,  taking  cereals,  molasses,  turmeric,  chilUcs, 
and  tobacco,  and  bringing  back  salt,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  spices,  and  dates* 
The  peddlers  who  retail  piece-goods  from  market  to  market,  keep  pack- 
bullocks  to  carry  their  goods.  Another  class  of  pack-bullock  keepers 
arc  the  Bulvars,  who  bring  fuel  from  the  forests  into  the  towns,  A 
pack -bullock  carries  on  an  average  about  200  pounds.  Besides  for 
field  work  and  for  draught  and  pack-earrjdng  bullocks  art*  ridden  by 
Lingdyat  husbamlmen  both  men  and  TTotnen.  Among  Lingayuts 
when  the  bridegroom  brings  the  bride  home,  the  newly  married 
couple  generally  Hde  on  a bullock.  Bullocks  are  also  used  to  carry 
water  cither  in  leather  bags  or  in  metal  pots*  In  a single 

small  bullock  is  often  driven  in  a light  driving  cart.  The  Pitnguls, 
a class  of  wandering  showmen,  teach  bullocks  to  perform  tricks  imd 
lead  them  about  dressed  in  gay  clothing.  Bulls  are  often  devoted 
to  the  village  gods  and  never  put  to  work,  and  are  allowed  to  room 
through  the  streets  and  fields  and  serve  us  staliions*  The  setting 
loose  of  calves  and  heifers  is  also  a part  of  the  twelfth  day  funeral 
* sendeea. 

The  1881  rehims  show  a total  of  about  112j000  cows.  In  tlie  east? 
especially  in  the  Erishiia-bank  villages,  the  tturali  or  half-Gujardt 
cows  are  greatly  prissed  and  for  six  to  eight  months  after  calving  are 
said  to  yield  as  much  as  twenty-one  pints  of  milk  a day.  In  the  west 
of  the  State  tlio  cows  are  small  and  poor*  The  price  of  a cow 
varies  from  IOjt,  to  £4  (Rs,5-40),  Cows  calve  m their  fourth  or  filth 
year  and  for  six  to  eight  months  give  two  to  ten  pints  of  milk 
morning  and  evening.  They  give  milk  till  their  fifteenth  year  and 
calve  nine  or  ten  times.  The  cultiv|*tmg  elusses,  and^  in  towms, 
Brahmans  and  other  high  class  Hindus  keep  cows,  Ilusbaiidmcn 
rear  their  own  calves,  Townsjjeople  j^iierally  hand  their  calves  to 
husbandmen  to  be  token  care  of,  the  o'^raer  receiving  them  hack 
when  full-grown  at  half  the  miltket  value.  The  rearers  gencriJly  have 
the  option  to  keep  the  animal  by  pairing  the  owner  one-half  of  its 
eslimttqd  value. 
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The  1880-81  returns  show  about  61,000  mule  buffaloes.  They 
SHE'  chiefly  found  in  the  west  where  tliey  are  naod  in  field  work  and 
far  ounying  water-bugs.  Vtwhirs  or  fj^uarrymeTi  also  use  them  for 
drawing  loads  of  stone  in  their  low  block-wheeled  carts.  Guvlis  or 
Dillkmcn  give  male  calves  no  share  of  their  mother’s  milk  and  either 
give  them  uwuj  or  let  them  die.  The  price  of  a male  buffalo  varies 
trom  £1  to  £4  (Ra.  10-40).  Male  bnffiiloc^H  are  sometimes  brought 
to  Chtachli  fair  from  as  far  north  as  Dhuliu  and  Maleguon. 
They  arc  put  to  work  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Female 
bu&toes  are  returned  at  about  74^000.  The  best  variety  is  known 
ft*  jii/rdhddi  from  ddfrabad  in  South  KathidwAr.  Animals  of  thU 
breed  are  said  to  yield  twenty-seven  pints  of  milk  4i  day  from  six  to 
twelve  months  after  calving.  A good  she-buffiilo  coals  £8  (Rs.  80), 
but  fair  animals  can  be  bought  at  £3  to  £5  {lls.30-50).  Buffuloes 
usually  calve  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  and  give  over  bearing  at 
1 rightcen  or  twenty*  They  have  twelve  to  fifteen  calves.  Buffilocs 
ire  kept  by  husbandmen,  well-to-do  towTispeople,  Gavlis  or  milkmeiij 
and  D hangars  or  forest  herdsmen.  Buifalo’s  milk  is  preferrecl  to 
eoir*8  except  for  infants  and  for  the  weak.  Townspeople  who  keep 
cattle  geiiendly  use  all  the  milk  in  their  own  families.  Towns- 
people who  do  not  keep  cattle  are  supplied  wdth  milk,  and  to  some 
(ULUml  with  butter,  by  milkmen  of  the  Gavli  caste.  The  rest  of  the 
butter  userl  in  towns  is  brought  from  the  country  by  Dhangars  who 
send  in  weekly  supplies  of  clarified  butter  and  drink  the  buttermilk 
ive  it  to  me  calves. 


The  east  is  well  off  for  fodder,  millet  stalks  or  kadbl,  river-bank 
gross,  and  the  juicy  creeping  haridU  Cyuodon  dactylon.  Most  of  the 
cattle  are  healthy  and  well  nouriahed,  a contrast  to  the  western 
cattle  whom  a diet  of  dry  hill  grass  and  rice  ond  ndchni  straw 
Iw'cs  lean  and  stunted.  Except  during  the  rains,  when  they  are  tsdecn 
to  gra^e  in  the  grass  lands,  oxen  are  generally  stall-fed.  They  got 
grosa,  millet  or  iinehni  stalks,  rice  straw,  bran,  grain  husks,  cotton 
«eod,  and  oil  coke.  Draught  cattle  are  also  ullowod  some  grain 
pbiierallv  millet  or  math  and  salt  or  oil  in  the  cold  season  or  when 
dck.  TIio  monthly  keep  of  a field  bullock  costa  about  (Ra.  4) 
dal  of  a draught  bullock  about  16#.  (Rs.  8).  Milch  cows  aud 


bokoes  are  stidl-fed  ut  night  and  are  left  to  graze  in  gross  lands  or  ^ 
fields  during  the  day.  They  are  given  cotton  seed,  oil  cuke,  chopped 
gourdsi,  and  boiled  grain  such  os  millet  wheat  and  gram.  The 
1|  monthly  cost  of  a cow’s  keep  varies  from  8#.  to  12#,  (Rs*4-6)  and 
1 ctf  a butfeUo*#  from  12#.  to  16#.  (Rs.6-8). 

' Sheep  are  generally  block  or  black  and  white.  They  are  fed  by 
. Diumgars  and  sometimee  by  cultivators  for  their  milk,  butter,  wool, 
ttd  flesh . The  sheep  arc  sheared  tudeo  a year  in  November  antF  in 
Jone.  Tho  Dhangars  cut  the  wool  with  a hcitvy  pair  of  shearing 
icasiiors.  An  average  fleece  weighs  half  u pound  which  is  worth  3d. 

(2-2io#,).  Most  of  thfe  local  wool  is  woven  into  blankets  and 
^ iQQie  is  uscfl  for  making  felt  or  hurnuft^  and  native  sorldlca.  V ery  little 
^ wool  leaves  the  State,  The  rutting  season  is  in  June  and  the 

^ •we  carries  for  five  months.  A sheep  yields  milk  from  November 
r I la  May  and  ffenerallv  one  pound  u dav.  Durintr  the  first  two  months 
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and  the  rest  is  either  used  by  the  Dhangars  or  !s  made  into  butter. 
The  milk  of  twenty  sheep  m four  days  would  yield  two  pounds  of 
butter  worth  about  1^.  (8  a#,)*  Sheep  begin  to  bear  when  three  years 
old  and  go  on  bearing  till  they  are  about  seven,  A good  ewe  is  worth 
10a*  (Re.  5),  and  the  average  price  varies  from  Bs,  to  Gs,  (Rs*  1 i - 3), 
Sheep  ^fe  generally  killed  by  Muldnis  or  MuBalman  village 
priests  of  whom  most  large  villages  have  one  or  two  families,  and 
the  mutton  is  eaten  by  all  castes  except  Brflhmuns,,  Shenvis,  Joins, 
Lingdyats,  and  KdsaTa,  During  the  rainy  season  in  the  da;^"time 
shec'p  gra^se  in  meadows  or  or  on  IiiU  sides,  and  at  night  arc 

driven  to  a coot  or  pen  on  some  lieing  ground  near  tlio  village  feneed 
with  a thorn  hedge  to  keep  ofl' wolves.  When  the  harvest  is  overj  the 
cultivators  engage  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  gra^c  on  their  rice 
and  garden  lands.  So  valuable  are  their  droppings  as  manure  that 
the  herdsmen  are  ueualiy  paid  forty  to  eighty  pounds  of  grain  for 
400  sheep  for  one  night.  Sheep  at  times  eufler  grievously  from 
diseases  much  like  the  rinderpest  and  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
among  cattlo.  They  also  suffer  from  smaU-pox.  Allowing  for 
accidents  a flockj  of  100  sheep,  fairly  cared  for,  increases  25  or  30 
per  cent  every  year,  A considerable  number  of  sheep  go  to  Poona 
and  Bombay,  Some  Mardthds  and  JIusalmAns  rear  flghting  rams, 
which  are  specially  fed  on  gram  or  millet  and  when  young  their 
horns  are  drawn  out  two  or  three  times  by  pouring  oil  and  redlead 
over  them.  A good  fighting  ram  costs  as  'much  as£l  lOs.  (Rs.  15), 
There  are  two  kinds  of  goats,  kui  or  white  and  khaJM  or  locul. 
The  white  goat  gives  two  to  four  pints  of  milk  a day  and  costs  4^. 
to  IGfi.  (Rs,  2-8),  The  local  goat  gives  n^half  to  one  pint  of  milk 
and  costs  2s,  to  6s,  (Rs,  1-3),  Goat*s  flesh  is  eaten  by  all  castes  who 
eat  mutton,  Ile-goats  ore  castrated  and  used  to  draw  children's  carts, 
A Veil  trained  he-goat  is  worth  £l  (Rs.ip). 

Cimiels  arc  reared  by  Musalmans  and  used  for  riding  and  baggage 
carrying  and  by  tho  State  for  commisBariat  and  riding  purposes. 
Their  price  ranges  from  £4  to  £12  lOu,  (Rs,  40  - 125).,  They  are 
usually  fed  on  gram  and  grass  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  nijnb, 
hdhhnl^  and  other  trees.  Salt  is  given  tliem  when  hardworkcjd  or  over- 
worked. The  milk  is  used  by  Musalmdna,  A baggago  camel  carries 
. 480  pounds  and  a riding  camel  trots  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  a ^ay. 
The  monthly  cost  of  a cameTa  keep  ie  about  £1  (Rs,  10), 

To  catimato  the  profits  of  keeping  cows  and  bufialoee  a term  of 
two  j-earamuat  be  taken  as  a cow  calves  only  every  second  year.  The 
cost  of  keeping  a herd  of  fifty  cow  a for  two  years  may  be  estimated 
at  about  £165  6s,  (Rs.  1653)  of  which  about  £90  (Rs,  900)  are  for  cut 
grass,  £20  (Rs.  200)  for  grazing  fees,  and  £37  lOs.  (Rs.  375)  for 
oil-??ake  and  bran.  Of  the  rest  about  £16  16s.  (Rs.  168)  is  for  tho 
cowherd  and  a boy  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  gear,*^ 


^ Tke  detaHii  are  x Under  cut  graas  for  Bixteen  tnontlie  at  T|  buudlci  or  pitlLt  a day 
for  each  cow  11^250  bundles  a month  nr  lSO,QOQbutulles  for  the  sixteen  months  ; this 
at  Hs.  S the  thuueand  gives  a total  cxpcndittirftciii  grass  ol  Bs,  ; graidDg  during 
the  four  rainy  months  or  eight  mouilw  m aB  at  B rr^.  a month  for  each  cow  amounta  to 
Rs,  20U  ; oil  cake  and  bran  fur  eight  msntbsat  half  im  d»ria  a day  for  each  cow  Bs,  375  ; 
pay  of  a cowherd  at  Rs.  4 a month  for  two  years  Rs,  96  ; a boy  on  Ra,  3 a mouth 
for  two  y earn  E#,  72  ; ropes,  pegs,  and  other  gear  Rs,  10  ; that  is  a total  coat  of  Es,  1653, 
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The  earnings  maj  be  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  milk, 
manure,  and  calres.  Cows  continue  to  give  milk  six  to  eight  montha 
after  calving,  and  during  those  months  the  quantity  stefulil  v decreases. 
The  daily  yield  of  milk  and  the  time  during  which  the  milt  lusts  vary 
in  the  ditferent  breeds  of  cows*  The  estimate  is  therefore  complicated. 
The  result  is  during  the  eight  months  a rield  of  22,0*20  ehem  or  32,532 
pints  worth  £160  (Rs.  1694).^  Under*  the  head  of  nfunure  tho 
profit  in  the  two  years  is  estimated  at  about  £28  rfRs*280)  if  the 
dung  is  made  into  fuel  cakes4  and  at  about  £24  (Hs.  240)  if  it  m 
used  as  manure.  The®  ttolvee  of  the  fifty  cows  are  estimated  to  yield 
£22  fils.  220)  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  about 
£19  10^.  (Rs.  198)  that  is  a balunco  of  profit  ^f  £2  4^.  (Rs, 22). 
The  t4>lul  receipts  under  the  three  heads  are,  iindcy  milk  £169  Si, 
(Rs.  1694),  under  manure  £20  (Rs.  2G0),  and  under  calves  £2  4s. 
(Rs.  2*2),  or  a total  of  £197  12a.  (Rs.  1976).  This,  after  deducting 
£165  6a.  (Rs.  1653)  the  coat  of  keeping,  leaves  a profit  on  the  fifty 
caws  of  £32  6a.  (Rs.  323)  or  at  the  rate  of  6a.  6iZ.  (Its.  3|)  a year  on 
each  cow. 

The  corresjionding  eBtimates  for  a herd  of  fifty  buffaloes  are* 
under  expenses  about  £330  (Rs.  3300),  and  under  rc4‘eipts  milk 
£480  (Rs.  4800),  manure  about  £50  10«.  (Rs,  505),  uml  calves 
£4  IUa.  ( Rs.  45)  or  a total  income  of  £535  (Ra,  o350),  that  is  a total 
balance  of  £205  (Rs.  2050)  or  at  the  rate  of  about  £2  (Ra.  20)  a year 
on  each  buffalo. 
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* The  dctaibi  atcp  : For  fuel  OAkea  1 a dnj  for  eacli  cow  or  Ra.  562  for  ttte' 

fifty  ww»  half  of  which  goen  to  pAy  for  the  lubaur.  For  manure  fifty  cowa  in  two 
yean  will  yield  +60  carts  w^hicJi  at  8 im.  a cart  U lie.  240. 

» The  detail!  tifldor  ealvea  are  ; Fifty  calv^ca  arc  bora  of  which  ten  or  one-fifth 
die.  Of  the  farty  aUvea  who  live  twenty  are  itirks  worth  Rh.  8 each  aud  twenty  aro 
beiXen  wurtb  Ra.  5 each  ar  a total  ik'alue  of  R,^.  220.  The  expeuBce  are  grans  for  tfio 
forty  cidvca  for  three  mouths  at  two  bundles  a day  for  each  calf  7200  bundled 
wbiob  at  FU.  5 the  tbonsainl  Ijundlcfl  givoe  Re.  3G  ; during  the  next  three  muntha 
at  foar  bnudlca  a day  1+^400  bmidlea  coating  Re.  72;  aod  during  the  next  three 
Aoutha  at  Bv«  bundles  a day  18,000  buiullGa  coating  Ha.  90|  or  a total  chargu 
Ba.  108. 

« The  detail*  are  s Under  expeuaes  dry  graiie  for  mixteen  montlia  at  fifteen  bundles  a 
day  for  eacli  animal  750  butidlea^  <lay  or  HiiO^OOO  bundlea  tu  all  at  Ha.  5 Ibe  thouaaud 
bttfiillca  Ra,  1800  ; grazing  for  eight  montlm  at  Re.  1 a month  for  each  hutralo  Ha.  400; 
botlecl  millet  or  &rl/r|  for  one  mouth  after  calving  Ij  Jsher  a day  to  each  buffalo 
ai  4 }Hu{iM  the  nipeoj  Ka.  47  ; crflcake  and  bran  to  18  bufTatijea  one  anna  a day 
for  cme  yejM*  Ua.  8^,  to  15  buOalocs  ja.  a day  Ra.  253^  and  to  twenty  bnfiatoes 
balf  an  aaea  a day  Ha.  225*  that  ia  total  cost  of  keep  Ha,  3002.  Wage* 
anmuut  to  Ha.  240  including  a baflala- keeper  at  Ha.  4 a month  and  two  boya  at 
Ra*  3 e«ch«  Eopea  aad  other  chorgea  come  to  about  Ea.  15v  Under  the  bead  of 
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Sheep  pay  well  as  the  wool  is  m good  demand,  and  th© 
older  animals  ean  be  readily  sold  to  the  butcher*  The^  estimated 
yearly  cost  of  a flock  of  one  hundred  sheep,  allowing  £1  (Ee.  10) 
for  grazing,  10s,  (Eb,  5)  for  bcihhul  pcKls,  and  £7  {Ee*  70)  for 
the  wages  and  keep  of  a shepherd  and  a boy,  amount  to  £8  lOs, 
(Bs,  85).  The  return  under  wool  U estimat^  at  £1  8s.  (Rb.  14), 
under  lambs  at  £8  10#.  (Ils.85),  and  under  manure  at  £2  5s,  (E@.22A)^ 
that  is  a profit  on  the  hundred  sheep  of  £3  13s.  (Rs.  SGJ)*  Tlie 
profit  to  a Bheepo’^mer  or  his  son  who  was  also  the  shepherd  would 
according  to  the  same  estimates  amount  to  £10  10^,  (Rs.  105).  In 
some  viEages  sheep  are  tended  by  contract  under  an  arrangeraent 
that  for  every  hundred  sheep  deuvered  to  the  ehepherd  he  should 
replaco  any  shot^p  that  dio  and  increase  the  flock  by  twenty-five 
lamba, 

Horees  are  returned  at  5583,  Excjept  the  State  horses  and  those 
kept  by  a few  of  the  gentry  which  are  imported,  Persians  Arabs 
and  Australians,  the  greater  number  are  mere  ponies*  The  State 
stud  includes  twenty-five  excellent  broodmares,  and  some  proprietors 
grant-holders  and  tillage  heads  also  own  good  breeding  mures. 
StaUionsare  kept  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  their  own  and  other  mares. 
During  the  last  seven  years  the  State  stallions  covered  eighty-six  mareB, 
The  eOmate  though  not  specially  favoui-able  is  not  unsuited  for 
horse-breeding,  and  the  State  authorities  hope  to  do  more  to  improve 
the  breed  by  adding  to  their  stud  and  by  establishing  a yearly  show. 


reocinii  it  i«  estimated  thitt  the  herd  fifty  imflalitcs  %ill  yield  (J2,776  of  milk 
w hich  at  aher*  tkc  mpee  aiuouDt*  to  Ha.  4S29.  The  deiaiia  are  t 
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llie  Ra,  630  for  dtiDg  ia  calculated  midway  between  Ra  660  the  entiniated  value 
in  tons  if  the  dung  wub  made  into  cakes,  and  Rm.  in  country  parta  wber©  tbe 
dung  would  be  used  entirely  for  raiinure.  The  Rs,  47  under  calves  ia  the  balances 
between  K«,  106  the  ertimated  value  of  the  calves  and  Rs.  148  tlic  cost  of  keeping 
tlient*  The  details  of  value  are  ; Of  fifty  calves  tw'euty  die.  Of  the  rest  fifteen  are  male 
worth  Its*  6 each  and  fifteeu  female  -worth  Be.  8 each.  The  dotnila  of  keep  are ; 
Graas  for  the  second  three  months  at  two  bundles  each  a day  at  Rb.  5 a thouaHJid 
Re.  27  ; grass  for  the  third  three  months  at  four  bmidlo  a day  Re*  54  | and  mas  for 
the  fourth  three  months  at  five  btmdJc*  a day  Rs,  67|* 

1 The  details  are:  Waste  land  taken  for  pasftjring  sheep  aagesaed  at  Bs,  10 
aj)d  liA*&for  pedii  Rs,  15 ; one  sbepberd  for  tweh^e  ntonths  Ils.  15  j one 

aasisiant  for  twelve  months  Rs.  10 ; two  hhuMLt  »t  Es*  2 each  ; two  pairs  of  shoes 
at  Ro*  1 each,  two  turbans  at  12  mi.  each,  and  fbur  himjotU  at  2 ct?,  eacii  Re.  8 | 
feeding  to  Shephards  for  twelve  months  at  Rs*  J|  per  mouth  for  each  Rs.  36  ; 
pdilU  of  Balt  nnd  two  pdilt^ofjtHlri  for  ^ocp  during  the  year  1 ; that  is  a total 
espense  of  Ea.  86, 
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The  current  overage  price  of  local  or  KoUiiipuF  bred  horses  varies 
from  £7  liJs.  to  £20(Rs,7o-200)and  averages tibout£1210a  (Rb.1‘25). 
Ponies  varv  from  £1  to  £6  (Its.  10  - GO)  and  average  £2  10#.  to  £4 
(Bb.  2o-4U).  The  corresponding  figures  given  by  Major  Grahimi 
§how  that  the  price  of  horses  has  not  risen , but  that  ponies  are  dearer 
and  scarcer  than  they  were  in  1853,  The  less  valuable  horses  and 
ponies  when  out  of  work  are  left  to  feed  as  they  can  near  villages  on 
the  boundaries  of  fields  and  in  pasture  lands.  When  in  work  they 
are  given  a small  daily  allowance  of  grain.  Animals  of  the  better 
class  are  fed  on  grass,  millet  stalks,  gram,  and  millet.  After  hard 
work  or  when  an  animal  is  out  of  condition  it  is  given  a mess  of 
fionr  and  molasses  : clnrifiGd  butter  and  spices  or  nffsaln  are  also  given 
ill  the  cold  weather.  The  monthly  cost  of  a horse's  keep  varies 
from  £1  to  £1  (Rs,  10-20). 

Asses  arc  found  all  over  Eolhdpur,  They  are  reared  by  Lon^is, 
Voders,  Ghis^hlis,  DombAris,  potters,  and  washermen,  who  use  them 
to  carry  clay,  bricks,  fuel,  clothes,  and  grain.  A donkey  costs  £1  to 
L2  (Rs*  lU-  20).  They  are  generally  left  to  pick  their  food  as  they 
can. 

Fowls  are  reared  in  large  quantities  by  all  castes  except  Brithmans 
lingnyata  and  Jams.  They  are  of  two  varieties  and  k/tadki, 

A hen  varies  in  price  from  fit/,  to  1#,  6f/.  (4-12<m,),  and  a prgu  or 
fighting  cock  fetches  as  much  as  4#.  (Rs.  2).  Eggs  cost  2d,  to  diL 
{1^-2  a^.)  the  dozen,  None  of  the  local  fiesh-catiiig  classes  object  to 
eat  fowls.  Ilucks,  turkeys,  and  pea  and  guincafowls  are  not  reared 
in  Kolhapur,  and  are  seldom  seen,  except  a few  which  are  brought 
irom  Gt*a  and  the  neighbouring  British  districts  for  the  use  of 
European  residents.  Numbers  of  tame  pig  are  seen  about  the 
ruHtem  villages.  They  are  owned  and  eaten  by  Vad^s  and  Korvisj 
who  Ifuve  them  to  pick  up  iixiy  garbage  they  can. 

Cats  and  Dogs  moat  of  them  owmerless  abound  in  every  Arillage. 
Some  of  the  higher  Slaratha  families  keep  foreign  dogs  for  him  ting. 
Shvpherila  have  sheep  dogs  and  Vadars,  Konns,  and  Ilaran  Shikaris 
have  dogs  who  help  them  to  cat-ch  hares  and  other  small  game. 

Formerlv  large  game  w*as  common  in  the  Sahyadris  and  the  west 
parts  of  tfio  leading  spurs.  The  increase  of  population  and  the 
spread  of  tillage  have  reduced  their  numbers,  but  tigers  and  panthers 
Rtill  find  shelter  in  Western  Kolhapur. 

The  Tiger  pntdii  vdffh  Fells  tigris  is  found  in  the  hills  of  Mhasrang, 
Megholi,  Phdydcbiikap,  Bakryacluicldng,  Pdtydchddang  and  Kolik  in 
Bhudarguul ; in  Vaslu  and  Barki  in  Panhdla;  and  in  Telvan-Jungd.i, 
(JhAndef,  and  Udgiri  in  Vishalgail.  About  two  tigers  on  an  average 
ftfo  slain  every  year*  During  the  five  years  ending  1881  iho  returns 
%how  a loss  by  tigers  of  83  human  beings  and  2138  cattle* 

The  Leopard  ddkdnya  vdgh  Felis  jubata,  that  is  the  spotted  tiger,  is 
sjud  to  be  oocaaionally  found  and  to  be  more  dreadiKl  than  the  tiger. 

Panthers  hihfya  Fclis  pjTrdus  arc  said  to  be  of  three  kinds  two 
large  and  one  similL  One  of  the  large  kinds  called  kamnjya  ia  said 
to  he  spctdally  dangerouB,  It  is  found  only  in  the  thick  forests 
of  Bhudurgad.  The  other  hirgc  panther  known  as  iendva  is  more 
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comrooii  oc<!nrring  in  the  forests  and  hills  of  Bhudargad,  Panhfiln, 
and  Malk/ipur,  The  small  or  Dog  Panther  known  as  Lhftflki  or  bimbta 
not  unfreqiiently  enters  \dllage«  and  earnes  off  dogs  eats  and  even 
poultry.  The  returns  for  tlie  five  years  ending  1881  show  that 
about  forty^one  panthers  were  killed,  Tho  Huntmg  Leopard  chit  a 
is  rare. 

Three  Varieties  of  Wild  Cats  occur^  Folis  ehaus  ran  mdttjar  or 
the  jungle  cat^  Parudoxurus  niusangii  A*rtrf//*'  mdnjar  or  the  tiled  eat(. 
and  Viverru  malaccenBis  jdrddi  mtinjar  or  the  civet  cat  The  ran 
ftmnjfi*-  is  fo\md  cdl  over  the  State.  The  kamii  vuinjar  has  a thick 
coutmg  of  fur  like  small  pieces  of  tiles,  which  is  said  to  be  proof 
against  a sword  orrf?pear-cut.  The  civet  cat  javtUii  mdnjar^  is  valued 
for  its  civet  or  mkmturi.  The  kavali  and  javndi  are  rare  occui’ring 
only  in  the  thick  forests  in  and  neai‘  the  Sahyddris. 

The  Ilyoena  taraa  Hyjena  striata  is  fairly  common  in  all  hills  and 
forests.  It  is  generally  found  in  holes  or  bushes  in  broken  ground. 
The  Wolf  Idndfja  Canis  pallipes,  is  found  in  the  plain  country. 
Wolves  generally  hunt  in  packs  of  6ve  or  six  and  carry  off  sheep 
and  goats  at  night.  They  seldom  attack  human  beings  but 
sometimes  carry  off  young  cliildrcn.  Some  years  ago  a man  was 
killed  by  wolves  in  ICarvir.  The  Jackal  koiha  Canis  aureus^  and 
the  Fox  khokati  Vulpcs  bengalcnsis  arc  common  in  the  open  east. 
The  Wild  Dog  kolmnda  Cuon  rutilana  is  found  in  Bhudargad  and 
other  hill  parts  generally  in  packs  of  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

The  Indian  Black  Bear  mral  Ursus  labiatus  is  occasionally  found 
in  Bakrvdch idling  in  Bhudargad  and  in  Morayachdkoda  near  Bdvda 
and  in  tTdgiri  in  Vishdlgad,  During  the*  day  he  lives  in  rocks 
and  ravines  and  at  night  comes  into  the  plains  to  feed  on  honey- 
coii^bs  and  m-oha  flowers  of  wliich  ho  is  very  fond,  lie  also  feeds  on 
ants  and  insects.  He  seldom  attacks  man  unprovoked,  and  does  no 
injury  to  cattle. 

The  Wild  Boar  dukar  Sua  indicus  ia  found  in  the  hill  parts  of 
Bhudargiui,  Panhala,  Mulkdpur,  and  Torgal.  They  generally  come 
out  at  night  in  herds  and  ravage  the  neighbouring  crops,  Boar-tunt in g 
Tivith  the  gun  or  spear  is  a favourite  sport  among  the  Murathds,  and 
. with  the  help  of  their  dogs  the  Vadars  spear  them  on  foot. 

The  Bison  gau  Gavaeus  giiarus  is  found  in  the  Barki,  Vael, 
Patydchdddng  and  Udgiri  hills.  Mardthas  hold  the  bison  to  be  a 
bull  and  feiv  of  them  will  shoot  him.  The  Stag  sdmbar  Husa 
aristotelis  is  found  in  all  the  hill  tracts  except  in  Bhudargad  where 
it  is  rare.  The  Spotted  Deer  chital  Axis  muculatiis  is  found  In  the 
forests  and  hills  of  VuBundi  and  Aduli  in  Bhudargad  and  of 
Kaljav^dc,  Pisutri,  and  M on vad  in  Punhdla.  Of  JJhekar  Cervulus 
aureus  there  are  three  kinds.  The  khaikati  hhekar  has  horns  bko 
the  stag  and  gets  his  name  from  knocking  them  against  the  trees. 
He  is  said  to  use  his  long  teeth  or  tusks  when  atiacked  by  dogs. 
The  four-horned  hhi^katy  (hough  riire,^  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Bhudargad  forests  ; the  Mdlaade  hhekar  is  commonly  found  among 
thin  brushwood.  The  Indian  ^Antelope  kdli'ii  Antelope  bexoartica 
moves  in  bands  of  five  to  ten  in  tho  open  parts  of  Edybdg,  Shirul, 
and  DaD'dd. 
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W smaller  animala  tlie  Hare  sma  Lepua  mficaudattia  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  State*  Hnrea  Jaekuls  and  fuxca  in  the  fimall  hills 
rotmd  Kolhapur  and  Panhaia  give  excellent  coursing  whicJi  is  a 
iarourite  oniusement  with  the  higher  M arsit ha  families » 

There  is  no  apeeiul  estublisliment  for  defltroyiiig  wild  animals. 
RewartU  arc  gmntcfd  at  the  foUawmg  rates  : for  u large  tiger  j£t^  Sa, 
iRs.  24),  for  a middle  sized  tiger  £1  4^.  (Its.  12),  and  for  a small 
tiger  l"2s,  (Rs.  0)  : for  panthers  the  rates  are  one-half  of  the  tiger 
rates,  and  8s,  ( Rs.  4 ; is  the  reward  for  u wolf. 

Moukeys!,  both  mdknds  and  vdnnrs,  are  found  in  large  numbers  all 
oTer  the  State.  The  rd/mr  the  larger  and  more  pow^erful  animal  is 
genomlly  seen  near  Tillages  while  the  makfid  ihefers  forests  and 
ionelv  places.  Out  of  respect  to  Hanuman  the  ttion key-god  the 
peopfe  suifer  wnth  patience  the  mischief  done  by  these  animals  in 
their  gardens.  They  seldom  attack  men  but  are  said  to  threaten 
child rti'Q  and  women  and  take  from  them  any  eatables  they  may  he 
carridng. 

The  hilly  parts  of  Kolha]>ur  especiallv  Bdvda,  Vishdlgiul,  and 
Bhuihirgad  ai-e  more  or  less  infested  with  snakes  both  poisonous 
and  harmless.  During  the  dTe  years  ending  1881  sixty-one  deaths 
from  snake  bites  were  recorded,  of  which  eighteen  were  iii  1877,  seven 
in  1878*  twelve  m 187^*,  ten  in  1S80,  and  fourteen  in  188L  There  are 
no  professional  snake-charmers  among  the  regular  inhabitants,  but  a 
buslmiidmnn  or  a Brdliman  is  sometimes  found  clever  in  catching  and 
handling  snakes.  Some  village  doctorti  profess  to  know  herbs  und 
roots  that  cure  snake  bite.  Among  the  snakes  found  in  Kolhapur 
ore  ; Of  P^i.honiila>,  ifie  Indian  Python  dr  Python  molurus  is 
iH^tasionally  seen  in  the  thick  forests  and  groves  near  the  Huhvddri 
hills.  They  urc  caught  and  showm  by  professional  charmers  ot  .tlio 
Bcimbdri  caalc.  P^ihons  arc  belie vt^l  to  be  able  to  squeeze  to  death 
men  and  cuttle.  Of  Ery  cidte  the  Black  Sand  Snake  dutonda  Eryx 
johnii  or  a cloiw‘lv  allied  s|>ceies,  the  Red  Sand  Snake  Gongylonhis 
couicus  is  fniiDif  throughout  the  Stuto.  It  is  generally  harmless. 
t>f  t^oluhruhe  the  Rock  Snake  d/idmun  or  dd/adfi  Ptyas  mueosus,  is 
found  thiTjugbout  the  State.  Its  bite  is  atlmitted  to  be  harmless 
hut  they  me  bclievi*fl  to  cause  injury  by  blows  of  tiio  tiiil.  It  is 
fdiMi  ^id  lci  tw’iftt  itself  round  the  legs  of  cattle  and  suck  their  milk. 
Tie*  i'heckered  Snake  fnhi  Tropjdonotus  quincunciutus  usiiaUy 

known  os  ririda  is  fimml  in  wells,  ponds,  arul  rivers,  living  on  frogs 
ami  §nii»ll  hah.  It  is  two  tn  four  feet  long  and  harmless.  Of 
Uriaphlthu  the  Cuinmon  Green  Tree  or  Whip  Snake  sarpMi 
Passt^rita  mveterizans  is  oecasionally  found  all  over  the  State.  It  is 
believed  to  be  poisonous  and  to  attack  the  eyes  of  any  one  ^ who 
pussies  under  its  tree. 

Two  kinds  of  mani/dr  are  known,  one  is  called  nwnpdr  and  the 
other  di/Ai  or  the  bumnig  Both  ure  considered  poison ous.  The 

cobra  wdj/  Naja  tripudiaos  is  found  everywhere  und  is  considered 
more  venomous  than  any  snake  except  perhapa  the  p/turstt  Echis 
taiiiinta.  It  is  worsliipped  by  all  chisses  of  Flmduo  on  the  Cobra^s 
Fifth  or  Nllgpanchmi  Day  which  falls  in  August.  Persona  who  have 
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left  bidden  treaeares  are  believed  to  come  back  after  death  in  the 
form  of  pobras  and  guard  the  hoard.  Of  Viperidse  the  poiBonous 
Ohain  Viper  ghona9  or  kdndar  Daboia.elegans  is  found  in  the  hills. 
The  poison  of  the  ghonas^  the  pharad^  and  the  makamdol,  acts  inuch 
slower  than  cxjbra  poison < The  phuraa  Echis  carinata  the  most 
feared  of  all  snakes  is  generally  found  under  rocks  and  botilders  in 
the  hilly^west.  Like  the  ghonas  the  phursa*s  poison  acts  slowly 
destroying  the  blood  which  oozes  through  the  skin  and  the  victim 
dies  a painful  and  lingering  death.  A reward  of  3d.  (2  as.)  is 
given  for  a cobra  and  of  f d.  (J  a.)  for  other  poisonous  snakes. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  of  little  importance.  The  chief  kinds 
of  fish  are  tdmbaTf  parag^  mdsii,  khirit,  kolsi^  air,  t^dmhf  maral, 
mhaaka  otherwise  called  mangsha,  vdgandi  or  mwntj  takri,  vanji^ 
chikalij  valsivda^  bobari^  muranga  phunktUf  ahengdlat  kharab, 
dokara,  khavlif  gerya,  mulip  ghogarap  kdehktp  alkutp  tdiavalchorp 
ichkap  kurdup  zinga^  kadaip  and  iokdli.  Of  these  fish  the  maral 
and  vdmh  or  eel  are  much  sought  after.  In  the  Krishna  miUil 
and  khirit  are  sometimes  found  44  feet  long  2^  feet  broad 
and  weighing  nearly  seventy  pounds.  Besides  in  the  Krishna  fish 
are  found  in  the  pools  of  the  Panchgonga,  VAma,  Hiranyakealiij 
Dudhganga,  and  Vedganga.  Alligators  and  turtles  are  found  in 
the  lar^r  streams^  and  freshwater  crabs  in  the  hanks  of  rivers. 
The  omy  local  class  of  professional  -fishers  are  the  Bhois  . who 
number  1756.  They  use  casting  and  drag  nets.  When  they  go 
fishing  they  generally  start  m the  early  morning  and  come  home 
about  three  or  four.  The  women  and  old  men  then  carry  the  fish 
to  the  market  or  hawk  them  from  door  to  door.  A fisher's  earnings 
are  small  from  3d.  to  fid.  (2>  4 as.)  a day.  The  Rankala^  Fadmala, 
RAvaneshvar,  Kotitirth^  and  other  big  ponds  round  Kolhapur  abound 
in  fish  which  are  preserved  for  palace  use.  There  is  no  local  fish- 
curing  but  considerable  quantities  of  salt  and  dry  fish  are  brought 
from  Ratn4giri  and  Goa. 

Most  of  the  birds  given  by  Captain  E.  A.  Butler  m his  catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  the  Deccan  and  Southern  Mar^tha  Country  are 
found  in  Kolhapur. 
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PEOPLE. 

The  popalatioQ  of  Kolb^pnr  includes  sif  classes  Hindus^ 
Mnsalm^na,  Christians^  Parsis,  Jewsj  and  Chinese  Buddhists.  The 
Masai mdna  who  form  4<‘12  per  cent  of  the  population  partly 
represent  the  Upper  Indian  and  foreign  Musalmdii  soldiers  and 
others  who  settled  duriog  the  period  of  Musalmdn  rnle  in  the 
Deccan  (1300-1710)  and  still  more  local  Hindu  converts  to  Isldm. 
Besides  1201  Native  converts  the  Christians  include  a few  European 
officers.  The  PArsi  for  there  is  only  one  and  the  Jews  who  number 
only  five  are  latecomers  who  are  not  permanently  settled  in  the 
State,  The  Chinese  Buddhists  are  temporary  residents. 

Three  numbenngs  of  the  people  are  on  record  in  1863,  in  1872, 
and  in  1881.  In  1853  the  people  numbered  546,156  living  in 
101,708  houses  or  five  to  a honsep  Of  the  whole  number  283,002 
or  51*81  per  cent  were  males  and  263,154  or  48*18  per  cent  were 
females  ; 622,110  or  95'59  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  24,046  or  4*40 
per  cent  were  Musalm4na  The  1872  census  showed  an  increase 
from  546,166  to  804,103  or  47’22  per  cent  The  increase  was 
evenly  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  State  and  was  due  to  the  long 
term  of  peace  and  good  government  which  the  State  had  enjoyed. 
The  1881  census  showed  a slight  fall  of  0'49  per  cent  the  whole 
nambcr  amounting  to  800,189  or  284*158  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1881,  details  of  the 
population  oF  each  fiscal  sub-division  of  the  State  according  to 
religion,  age,  and  ses: 

Kolhdpur  PopuialioH  Details,  1881, 
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6646 
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18,860 
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JToMrfjinir  PopulalUyn  Syb-Dmi^nD«taUt,  1881 — continned. 


ft 

JAINS. 

To  TwoIt*. 

Twelve  to 
Tliirty. 

Above  Thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males.  - 

) 

Females 
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1 
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KATTir 

714 
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808 
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392 
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1121 

ShirQl 

S4<H 
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3^88 
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6876 

7185 

10.011 
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6M 

814 

£4» 
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703 

1708 
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3,501 

AlU 
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m9 

1S48 

2606 

3466 

6670 
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13,055 

SltdtejL 

V^^hilgmd  ... 

4 ' 

0 

IT 

8 

17 

11 

40 

28 

63 

BAvdA 

41 

44 

41 

57 

40 

130 

181 

270 

KAgml 

eis 

830 

£51 

£ia 

747 

708 

1911 

1917 

8828 

IcbAlllAfIfeSjl... 

J541 

624 

£11 

448 

688 

706 

1764 

167B 

3438 

ToUl 

70S4 

6880 

7497 

1 6443 

0780 

a0£2 

24,687 

32,176 

MUBALMA'NB. 

KATvlr 

S28 

m 

BIT 

706 

078 

930 

2618 

2493 

5100 

Panh&lA 

MfO 

883 

284 

f67 

8J4 

209 

449 

781 

I0:tO 

BtnidATgAd  .... 

i«a 

841 

2£X 

210 

S8T 

240 

787 

760 

1487 

UhlTOi 

fill 

807 

1818 

T4» 

1462 

1008 

S691 

2.560 

6260 

GAdlDgbiJ  ... 

fi03 

aes 

fi£I 

802 

1037 

162S 

2801 

2807 

6098 

AJU  

iQfiS 

fi84 

BOO 

S41 

1113 

1110 

8046 

3916 

AD80 

SV4:Ut. 

Vishilgad 

lfi4 

*07 

204 

163 

283 

104 

638 

868 

1106 

B&vdA 

318 

tfiO 

162 

174 

184 

ISl 

£54 

661 

1106 

KIgAl 

860 

>07 

8«T 

8lt 

>87 

408 

1054 

1020 

2063 

IcbAlkAnaJL.. 

4X1 

400 

418 

>81 

436 

447 

li£7 

1280 

2497 

Totel 

Mi3 

£084 

£888 

4703 

4417 

17  ,£04 

16,838 

88,022 

# 

CHB 

J6T1ANB. 

Kurtr 

88 

80 

87 

40 

£0 

111 

B8 

100 

pAnhilA 

8 

£ 

11 

9 

8 

> 

2fi 

n 

42 

BbudAtfAd 

18 

78 

80 

fiJ 

68 

77 

288 

247 

4BS 

Sblrot  ..J 

... 

... 

... 

. 1 . 

1 

1 

OmdiiMim  .>.■ 

« : 

"ie 

88 

61 

42 

88 

16B  , 

lis 

831 

AlU  

..i 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

StafftL 

VUbUgAd  ... 

8 

3 

1 

8 

8 

... 

B 

£ 

13 

Blvdft 

1 

1 

... 

2 

... 

M 

Klg«l 

10 

7 

8 

6 

£ 

4 

20 

19 

80 

UhAlkuuJl... 

n 

18 

80 

28 

3T 

O 

70 

62 

141 

ToUl 

2sa 

191 

824 

314 

306 

104 

869 

001 

1268 

OTHEBS. 

Kar^ir 

i 

8 

1 

1 

4 

] 

7 

4 

11 

Pahhflii 

... 

... 

... 

BUsdargad  ... 

.ml 

... 

... 

... 

■ ev 

-44 

Bhirol 

... 

... 

... 

.1. 

... 

Gadliiigm  ... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

”l 

... 

1 

AlU  

... 

... 

... 

... 

.« 

♦ i. 

... 

... 

... 

StaUt. 

4.- 

VlilaAlgad  ... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

£ 

B&rda  .t. 

H. 

... 

*•* 

... 

... 

M. 

44* 

... 

\ 

”i 

"i 

IcIullUfUlJl... 

... 

... 

... 

r. 

Tout  ... 

8 

S 

8 

1.  3 

7 

1 

18 

6 

18 
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Kidhdpur  Poprilalim  DHaiLf,  <foiitijine<l. 


TOTAL* 

To  Twolvv. 

tydvtU) 

TotftU 

1 Onnd 
Tut&l, 

|FetnalQ» 

^aJc4* 

Fcnmka 

|Fatu*leg 

MqJcft. 

• 1 

ji'isrwJTH. 

fCjirrIr 

1 

7iMi* 

1 ao.rtU 

i 

23, ass 

1 

04,225 

1 

Panh&la 

iivsn  I 

I it.mi 

1 

17.!i4S  , 

i7,m 

6t,4B8  1 

4ii.i(U 

100,5114^ 

Bhuitcbre^d  ** 

1 

1 14,2fi 

13*134 

; 

14,71S 

4£,a‘.^  i 

il*i>tl 

lUl.HliJ 

Fhiftd 

IB  .lift* 

JJ.HTU 

Itl.KVi 

1 

31J!>n 

111.024 

fi.'i.itrtT  [ 

42,2^4 

n,'m 

60.03T  1 

iio.isa 

1 lL*t»  '■  ... 

i&.m 

n,'£0t 

U."41 

i3*v*ir 

n*!H7 

1 7 , ^ j 

48*127  > 

411, V4i 

1 ata  f'S. 

l^  1 

in«hMipNel 

4Sl*r 

AiVi 

ftaw 

ft§rtn  1 

r.0P7 

*10,237 

Bi*rw4 

4.M& 

rifi'ii! 

•vnii  I 

' 1*0^14  ' 

TSVft  1 

H*.M  1 

lO.Hll 

3U*3rA 

Ki4P*l 

SfHw 

7&9T 

7*<!0  1 

0l!rtT 

V214  , 

114*703 

24*301 

49,004  ^ 

Ui^l 

liltiO  ' 

58,171 

27.071 

55,848 

TWia  .. 

1 

1 

125*041  ‘ 

120, aiT 

1 io.uotf 

1 143.0^4  1 

410,047 

350*543 

1 

1 1 

Tliese  details  show  that  the  proportion  of  mulos  in  tho  whole 
popuhition  waft  51^32  and  of  females  Exclosire  of  Jains,  Hinda 

oiale^  numbered  308,031  or  51  17  per  cent  and  Hindu  females 
3ol,I33  or  4B*83  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population,  Jain  males 
numbered  24,557  or  62'55  per  cent  and  Jain  females  22,1  75  or  47  45 
per  celitof  the  Jain  popnlation*  Mnsalm^lninales  numbered  17,394 
or  52't!8  per  cent  and  Musaltn^n  females  15,628  or  47^32  per  cent 
of  the  Musalmtia  population*  Christian  males  numbered  652  or 
62l)i  percent,  and  Ckriptian  females  601  or  47^96  per  cent  of  the 
Christian  population.  Other  males  numbered  13  or  72^22  per  cent, 
anti  other  females  5 or  ^7 ‘78  per  cent  of  the  othei’  population. 

Infirm  persons  were  returned  at  3003  (males  1725,  femalos 
127H)  or  thirty-Beven  in  ten  thousand.  Of  these  179  (males  JOl, 
females  78)  or  two  in  ten  thouHand  were  of  unsound  mind;  578 
(males  319,  females  259)  or  seven  in  ten  thousand  were  deaf  and 
dumb;  1444  (males  700,  females  744)  or  eighteen  in  ten  thousand 
blind,  and  802  (males  605,  females  197)  or  ten  in  ten  thousand  lepers* 
The  following  statement  firives  the  number  of  each  religious  class 
a«x:ordtng  to  sex  at  different  nges,  wntli^at  each  stage,  the  percentage 
uf  the  irbole  population  o£  the  same  sex  and  religion*  The  columns 
referring  to  the  whole  population  omit  religious  diatinetions  but 
diow  the  difference  of  sex: 


KoUtdpur  P&jmimion  h^f  IBSU 


1 

Uijfpi  e EXCbrniMO  JttKs. 

Juxi. 

1 

o Vaabm* 

X 

t4| 

fi' 

a 

£ 

II 

a g 

, 

1^0  1 

1 

1 ft 

1 » 

II 

o 

i 

1 

P 

£ s 

1 

u 

Sa 

A* 

1 

M 

fc.  ^ 

B C 

a,  o 

1 Y«m- 

70 

1 

2 - 86 

1139 

3-60 

575 

2 59 

535 

3-01 

44H 

1-88 

1 to  5 

85>vT 

! 0-Tl 

B-00 

2303 

10^ 

15.13 

4-80 

UQO 

9-57 

II 

'73,411 
[53,0 1** 

l(S|l4,fWj40 

IBM 

4255 

n-RS 

4003 

18-04 

8055 

10-44^ 

HllQ 

I9-WJ 

IflofO  .. 

14'£9  48.7M 

3510 

14  29 

3701 

13  14 

T.'ttn 

13-72 

imi 

17-tl 

mtcf  to  ... 

1 17  72 

fl5,440 

^03 

im 

iroft 

4942 

17-77 

3148 

la-tiO 

2H09 

18*!t5 

avto  40  

5a, IBM 

I l»’32 

ftO*Cl80 

14 

awio 

15-90 

31^ 

14-35 

370* 

15-54 

2385 

14  U2 

81110  AO  ... 

'8T,870 

, 10-59 

34,035 

980 

3703 

f lt'33 

rMO 

iO>5T 

laia 

lO-rtS 

1504 

Ofll 

Mtf*  491 

ff.J.’lS 

, 0-00 

22*8  rl> 

610 

11  *n 

7-QO 

15&B 

7^03 

ioui 

e 11 

m(i 

O'la 

1 i'Ai 

31*431 

B'At 

1848 

5-48 

1504 

7 '05 

fW, 

i-ei 

1059 
s_ 

0-77 

j 

1 

I Aoiwt 

851,138 

24,957 

23^15 

it' 

,894 

. 15.0^ 
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(maptorUl- 

Peaplo. 

Cxiraus  'Dwtauj^ 

18S1. 


KoiMpur  Pi^pulaUM  Agt^  tiSl  — continued. 


Aa*  ts  Tmamb. 

• 

CuJUBttAKS. 

OmvKa. 

TotAL. 

' 1 
a 

'h 

is, 

Ch  Q 

i 

1 

11 

£«£ 

o 

i 

"3 

a 

Isg 

1 

« 

E 

i£ 

H 

1== 
£ g 

ei 

'3 

a 

1e 

N 

i£l  a 

5.  O 

s 

*1 

E 

|l 

^ e 

1 Teur 

19 

9i)1 

21 

S-4» 

1 

7-6D 

11 ,364 

2-76 

1 

11,103 

2-86 

rtofi  

&9 

0 04 

A? 

6 43 

1.. 

, n 

S8J74 

8-96 

37,9T1| 

0-74 

5 to  la  

14! 

21*77 

113 

18*80 

t6'3i 

2 

40  1 

81,196 

19-77 

76,987; 

19-60 

13  to  30  

IIS 

17  33 

01 

16-80 

I 

7iClt 

1 

30  [ 

68,020 

14  27 

48,441, 

12-43 

30  to  10 

IXX 

17*02 

124 

20-83 

s 

16-38 

1 

20 

72,609 

17*70 

72.376 

SO  to  hIO  

60 

141-1 

S3 

2S'*1 

4 

aO'Tfl 

1 

30 

16-30 

B5,632! 

14-28 

40  to  AO 

60 

46 

7-48 

...  ! 

16-36 

:^8,62fl 

9-89 

60  to  80 

35 

* **38 

SJ 

A '32 

i 

16-38 

... 

26,176 

0-13 

1 26,4461 

6 .sa 

Over  60 

2-78 

34 

6-«fi 

1 

7-00 

It* 

19,13H 

4 60 

21,078 

6-18 

S.-T 

* 

V. 

^ — y 



■4 

062 

001 

13 

* 

410,847 

689,643 

2iarriagt, 


The  following  table  showB  the  proportion  of  unmarried,  married, 

I WT^  j*4  >V-nv  j-J  II 


and  widowed 


K<>lhdpur  Marriage  DetailM^  JSSI. 


HJKDoa  mioLutjjMo  Jaiko. 

Coder  Tea. 

Ten  to 
Fourteen. 

Flfteetito 

NLueteen, 

Twenty  to 
Twenty 'Jour. 

Twenty-6vB 

to  Twenty- 
nine. 

Ttdrty  end 
Over. 

To  tel. 

Uelee. 

Fe* 

melee. 

Melee 

Ffl- 

melee. 

Melee 

Fe- 

melee. 

Melee. 

Fe- 

melee. 

Melee. 

Fo* 

melee 

. . 

Melee. 

Fe- 

mftlee. 

Melee. 

Fe- 
me] ee 

Umuinied. 

91,173 

74,121 

38,034 

7350 

15,431 

56S 

6266 

433 

8493 

477 

5406 

1591 

164,497 

84,370 

UvHfid  ... 

E949 

18,213 

19,010 

39,557 

13,417 

32,897 

20,490 

■27 ,849 

32.051 

50,126 

113,247 

05,426 

192,003 

192,548 

Widowed... 

182 

714 

1636 

631 

1280 

867 

£228 

1630|  4277 

16^M37 

64,203 

21,061 

74,116 

JAINS. 

UimurTled. 

mi 

4171 

2259 

278  1 

716 

S 

519 

^ 1 

106 

245 

6' 

1 9526 

4467 

ifarrled  ... 

im 

1403 

739 

2113 

1640 

1457 

1487 

1752 

2076 

1^ 

6306 

4471 

15,846 

13,067 

Wldcrt^ed  .. 

m 1 

53 

23 

35  1 

53 

67 

61 

117 

87 

183 

1131 

4176 

1586 

4661 

MUSALUA'KS. 

UninAmed, 

4S17 

3690 

1965 

766 

374 

63 

035 

23 

508 

31 

295 

118 

S2S0 

4676 

Mviied 

*9 

419 

2^19 

972 

55S 

961 

806 

1132 

1391 

1408 

6376 

9895 

322a 

7337 

Widowed.,. 

5 

i 

13 

S6 

11 

47 

57 

86 

71 

160 

749 

2799 

330 

5116 

QHRlSTIANa. 

Uamtrded. 

174 

161 

95 

39 

57 

6 

TO 

« 

9 

4 

15 

8 

844 

221 

JAu^ 

■ le 

i.i 

7 

51 

13 

49 

89 

49 

94 

49 

179 

84 

28S 

263 

Widowed... 

4 

2 

8 

1 

7 

1 

11 

16 

102 

59 

127 

CHINESE  BUDDHISTS. 

Unmerrled. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

Hurled 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

6 

*1 

6 

2 

Widowed,,. 

" 

■** 

** 

... 

...  ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

,1  ■“ 

... 

JEWS, 

nomu-ried. 

1 

1 

... 

... 

( 

2 

Merrled  .., 

... 

... 

"l 

... 

... 

‘i 

-- 

... 

2 

' 1 

Widowed... 

... 

... 

ft. 

... 

: 1 

... 

... 

pAesis. 

UnmuTled. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

HuHed 

... 

p-i 

... 

. ... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

“i 

... 

Widowed... 

"* 

... 

** 

... 

... 

.1. 

“*  1 

... 

... 

... 
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According  to  occupation  the  1881  censiia  returns  divide  the 
population  into  six  classes j i.  Instate  service,  learned  professions, 
iiteratar©  nnd  arts  19,S30  or  2’42  per  cent;  ii.  In  house  service 
Dill  or  Ii7  ; iii.  In  trade  3843  or  0*48  per  cent ; iv.  In  agriculturo 
4'J2,957  or  01*61  per  cent;  v.  In  crafts  and  industries  67,417  or  8*42 
per  cent ; and  vi.  In  indufiuite  ami  unproductive  occupation  including 
children  207,223  or  2&  9n  per  cent  of  the  population. 

According  to  the  1831  cenaiia,  of  145J84  lioitsos  129,148  were 
occupied  and  16,036  were  empty.  The  total  gave  an  average  of 
51*56  houses  to  the  square  mile  and  the  129,148  occupied  houses  an 
aveTage  of  6*29  inmates  to  each  house.  Except  tile-roofed  mansiaris 
owned  by  rich  men  in  towns  nnd  hkrge  village^,  niost  Kolhri.pur 
houses  are  thatched  in  the  rainy  w^est  and  Hat- roofed  in  tho  dry 
east.  Most  houses  in  the  Gadinglaj  and  8hirol  sub-divisions  and 
in  the  petty  divisions  of  Katkol  and  liny hdg  are  flat-roofed  aud  in 
th©  Ajra,  Bivda,  Bhudargad,  and  Vishalgad  Bub-divisiona  which 
are  close  to  the  wet  Sahyddris  ai’O  thatched.  To^vn  houses  are 
generHlIy  built  with  burnt  brick  ; most  rural  houses  are  built  of  ston© 
or  sun-dried  brick  and  mud,  mortar-pointed  mud, or  mortar.  Window 
and  door  frameSj  door  panels,  and  window  shuUers  are  generally 
made  of  Itnhhnl^  mango,  ov  jdmhhtd^  sometimes  of  umbar^  and  in  the 
houses  of  th©  rich  of  teak.  Bairiibooand  teak  rafters  are  largely  used. 

Koihnpnr  hou-^ea  may  be  arranged  pnder  four  classes.  Houses  of 
til©  fir^st  class,  wliich  are  gcnemlly  two-store jod  or  uinaj I i,  are  built  " 
round  quadmuglea  with  atone  or  burnt  brick  walls,  tiled  roofs,  atid 
Tcrtindas.  'rUcse  houses  contain  oaris  or  hulls  used  for  large  dinner 

Earties  and  office  room*  t hree  or  more  sleeping- rooms,  rooms  for 
coping  clothes  and  ornaments,  a central  store-room,  a cook-room, 
and  a god -room.  In  th©  rear  of  the  house  are  a cattle  shed  atul  a 
bathing-room.  A privy  is  attached  to  a distant  coraor  either  in 
front  or  behind  according  to  eonvenience  of  the  building.  In  the  rear 
yard,  whore  there  is  a rear  yard,  are  flower  and  plantain  trees  with 
tk  tuiaa  or  hedy  basil  bush  in  a masonry  pillar  pot.  The  houses 
have  room  for  fifty  to  eighty  retain  era,  but  are  close  and  badly 
aired.  Th©  fronts  are  ornamented  with  carved  wood,  and  on  the 
front  wsJIs  in  gaiidy  colonrs  are  drawn  picturea  of  gods,  goddeases, 
heroes,  and  wild  beasts  with  alternate  bands  of  white  and  red  to  * 
scar©  the  cholera  spirit.  Houses  of  the  second  class  are  generally 
one-storeyed  with  burnt  or  unburnt  Vjrick  walls  and  tiled  or  flat 
rofifs  ; they  contain  three  or  four  rooina.  In  towns  the  second  class 
hoa^a  are  roomy  and  showy  and  when  held  by  sliopkeepera  and 
ermfUmen  the  verandas  arc  inadG  into  shops  or  work  rooms.  Houses 
of  the  third  class  though  smaller  than  first  or  second  class  houses,  " 
when  occupied  by  huabandmen  are  roomy  and  have  large  cattle 
theds.  They  are  one-storeyed  with  unburnt  brick  walls  and  two 
roofua  Houses  of  th©  four^  class  are  single-roomed  thatched  huts 
with  mud  or  mud  wattled  rood,  tnillet,  or  cotton  stalk  walls,  roofed 
by  a bamboo  frame  covered  with  grass  and  palajf  leaves.  Houses 
of  this  class  are  generally  owned  by  Jabourera. 

Acconliag  to  the  1881  census  five  towns,  three  in  Kolhdpur  and 
iwo  in  iho  smaller  states,  Imd  more  than  6000  and  ono  of  the  five 
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more  than  20,000  people*  Exclmlmg  these  five  towna^  which 
together  numbered  fiG,023  or  8 ’25  per  cent  of  the  population  * the 
734,160  mhtibitiints  of  Kolhapur  were  distributed  over  1056  villages 
giving  an  average  of  one  village  for  every  2 06  square  miles  and  of  695 
people  to  each  village.  Of  the  1056  villages  184  had  less  than  2t)0 
people,  3§2  lietween  200  and  500,  306  between  500  and  1000,  123 
between  1000  and  2000,  34  between  2000  and  3000,  and  27  between 
3000  and  5000.  The  Kolhapur  villages  are  of  two  classes,  walled 
and  open.  Some  of  the  villago  walls  are  of  burnt  brick  and  mud  and 
some  are  of  stotio  anti  mud*  Borne  old  villages  have  stately  gates  and 
ruined  fortiticationg.  Though  proud  of  their  old  walls  and  gates, 
the  vitlagei's  seldom  take  Boy  steps  to  keep  them  in  repair.  In  most 
villagea  houses  are  not  built  in  rows  but  are  scattered  all  o%^er  the 
village  site.  Kunbis  or  busbatidman,  Marat  has,  Jaius,  and  Ling4iyats, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  village  population.  D ban  gars  or  shepherds 
and  other  herdsmen  live  with  their  herds  on  the  hills.  In  the  skirts 
of  the  villages  are  the  quarters  of  the  MbAre,  Mdngs,  Chimbhai^  or 
shoemakers,  and  Dbors  or  tanners  whom  moat  villagers  hold  impure. 

As  in  the  Deccan  the  Kolhapur  villages,  besides  hnsbandmeii 
and  labourers,  have  the  regular  staff  of  hitinteddrs  or  hereditary 
village  oSiccra  and  servants.  The  bahtted^lr^  ave : the  pdiil  or 
headman,  the  hufkanU  or  accountant,  the  jfW/u  or  a.'^irologer,  the 
gumv  or  temple  servant,  the  mldr  or  carpenter,  the  or 

blacksmith,  the  ktimbUdr  or  patter,  the  or  goldsmith,  the  nhdai 
or  barber,  the  parU  or  washerman,  or  beadle,  or 

watchman,  the  iffwamnadis  or  plain  militia  and  the  gadkans  or  hill 
fort  garnsons,  the  ttihdr  or  swui^per,  the  lachiy  or  rope-maker,  and  the 
c/idw5Mr  or  loathe r- worker. ' Besides  these  some  villages  have  a 
jitr^fam  or  Ling  Ay  at  priest,'*  an  iipddfnja  or  Jam  tyriest.  a kuzi  or 
Muhammadan  marriage  registrar,  and  a mnUa  or  Musalm^u  priest 
and  butcher.  In  large  villages,  in  addition  to  these  oHice  bearers 
and  servants,  are  the  ifhi^hja  or  broker,  the  mijgdut/i  or  carter,  and  the 
^r  flsaist^nt  lieadm  supplies  provisions  to  travellers* 

Though  they  enjoy  hereditary  binds,  the  or  hereditury 

district  revenue  snperinteudent  and  the  J^sfipttudga  or  hereditary 
district  accoiinrant  have  no  ollieial  duties,  'i'hg  members  of  the 
Village  etaff  aro  divided  Into  8tatG  servants  and  village  servauts. 
The  Bute  members  incimie  the  pdfil  or  hendmun,  the  ktilkarui  or 
accountant,  the  tfirdl  or  lx*adle,  the  qadi  or  watchman,  the  nihtir  or 
sweeper,  and  either  the  gdusanadh  or  village  militia,  or  the  gadkarie 
or  fort  garrison.  Militia  and  fort  garriaons  are  not  found  in  small 
viltfigos  and  some  villages  have  no  grtstis  or  watchmen.  The  pdtii 
or  hatidman  in  oceasionnlly  aided  by  a ndik  or  leader,  who  in  the 
headman's  absence  expreisea  tho  full  powers  of  a headman. 

Towns  and  large  villages  have  two  headmen  one  called  the  mulki 
for  revenue  work  and  the  other  for  poli^^  work.  Each  pdiilki  vntan 
or  headman’s  hereditary  estate  is  generally  shared  by  two  or  three 
persons  called  sharers  or  i4il*^km(5frgn ho  different  sharers  taking 
charge  of  the  office  in  rotation.  Village  headmen  are  gent  rally 
Manithas,  Jains. or  Lingiiyatg,  and  in  rare  cases  Brdhmau3,Miisalmdn3, 
Berads,  and  Mhitrs.  Besides  a plot  of  rent-free  land  each  headman 
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when  in  office  receiv'es  a fixeil  yearly  cash  payment.  Tim  office  of 
headman  is  generally  hereditary,  and  ia  much  sought  aften  Ho 
htiliis  a high  among  the  villagers  and  is  greatly  respected. 

As  the  socml  head  of  the  \nl!ago  ho  leads  all  village  festivals  and 
is  the  first  to  receive  tlio  betel-packet  or  ptSusaptirt  at  marriages  and 
on  all  public  occasions.  On  Dmara  Day  in  Septeuiber-Octuberjit!  leads 
the  Prosopis  spiccgem  worship  ; on  Iloii  in  February- March 

he  is  the  first  to  worship  tho  bonfire  and  orders  it  to  be  lighted ; at 
ft  marriage  he  is  the  first  to  receive  the  betel-packet  and  distributes 
unjney  among  halut*^ildrs  or  vilhtge  servants ; no  widow* marriage  or 
pdi  c4iu  be  perfonnod  without  his  coDHcnt ; and  at  a feast  ha  and  his 
wife  are  given  tho  first  seats.  Petty  squabbles  ano  referred  to  his 
arbitration,  and  his  wifu  takes  a most  activo  thoagb  indirect  part 
in  village  affairs.  Her  word  is  i*espected  and  she  has  considomblo 
inilueiice  in  set tliug  family  disputes*  In  many  villages  the  hoadmau 
lends  money  to  tba  villagers  and  has  a good  name  for  treating  his 
de1>t<.irs  kindly.  Many  are  known  to  have  for  years  never  sopght 
the  aid  of  the  civil  courts  or  pressed  their  debtors  severely.  The 
village  clerk  or  accountufifc  called  kuikut^ni  keeps  fho  village 
accounts.  With  a few  eacceptions  tho  kulkarnis  are  Br'ahnmtis. 
According  to  tUoir  aixe  and  revenue  each  accountant  has  a charge 
of  one  or  of  a group  of  two  or  three  small  villages.  The  office  of 
village  accountant  is  genenilfy  horeJibiry,  Where  there  is  no  here- 
ditary vilhige  clerk,  his  work  is  dune  by  a stij)endiary  clerk.  Besides 
rent-free  laud  they  have  fixed  iuemey  stipends.  I'hn  ttirdi  or  beadle, 
who  is  either  a Mhdr,  Afitrrg, Berad,  Kuli,  or  Niutvi  sweeps  the  village 
office  lights  its  Jump  and  carries  the  village  account  books. 

He  is  paid  in  land.  The  or  watchman  is  also  paid  in  land. 

Almost  all  villages  have  a Mh.ir  sweeper,  who  is  generally  heredi- 
lary  and  who  is  paid  partly  in  land  and  partly  in  cash.  Besides  *aa 
a sweeper,  tho  Mh^^T  acts  as  a guide  to  travellers  and  camca  public 
and  privat^e  messages  and  public  money.  He  romoves  dmd  cattle, 
and,  bendes  the  skin  of  the  dead  anituals,  receives  a grain  allowance 
from  the  village  landholders.  The  or  militia  and 

the  ija^kuri^  or  fort  garrisons  are  paid  in  laud  and  are  villago 
police.  Tho  members  of  the  village  staff  are  generally  paid 
liy  the  landholders  in  grain.  The  ji>ahi  ur  astrologer,  who  * 
in  imt  found  in  so  mo  small  %dlhigea,  is  a Brdhtnan,  He  reads 
|{io  aliiionao,  fijtos  lucky  days  for  marriages  and  for  ploughing 
Bowing  and  rcupiug,  culcuiateH  eclipses,  prepares  birth-papers, 
ud  conducts  mitrtiago  death  and  other  ceremonies  for  all  Brah- 
nsantc  Ilindus.  Liog4.yats  have  their  own  priests  called  janganta 
and  Jains  have  their  priests  called  upddht/ds.  The  templo  seryaufc 
who  is  almost  always  a Gurav  by  caato  cleans  and  lights  the  temple, 
takes  ihr  offerings  made  to  the  gods  and  supplies  water  to  Goveru- 
iDenl  servants.  The  mltir  cm  carpenter  makes  and  iiiends  field  tools 
and  the  high  marriage -a tools  called  chaurangat  and  snppbOB  travellers 
with  tent  and  cattle  pegs.  Jib’ll©  lohdr  or  blacksmith  makes  and 
taeads  the  iron  parts  of  field  tewds  and  carts.  The  ki(mhhdr  or 
A poCter  BOpplies  villagers  and  travoller§  with  earthen  pots.  Tho 
■^goldsmilh  who  la  also  Called  palddr  or  assayer,  testa  the  coina  ]mid 
BUto  the  State,  and  makes  gold  and  silver  oruauients.  The  n fjdvi  or 
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barber  who  is  also  the  Tillage  sargeon,  shsTes  the  villagerSj  and 
trims  their  bullocks'  tails*  The  parit  or  washerman  washes  the 
villagers'  clothes,  gives  them  ptlnodi  or  rongh  cloth  for  crystallising 
molasses,  and  at  marriage  spreads  a large  wluto  cloth  for  the  bride- 
groom's  kinsfolk  to  walk  on*  The  mdng  plays  the  halgt  or  tabor, 
gelds  cattle,  and  makes  ropes.  The  chdmbhdr  or  leather-worker 
makes  and  repairs  shoes  and  the  leather  work  of  field  tools,  Be&idea 
husbandmen,  labourers,  and  craftsmen,  grain  dealers  and  tnonej- 
ienders  are  found  in  most  Tillages,  They  are  either  Gujardt  or 
Mdrw4r  Vanis  who  have  come  to  the  State  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  older  settlers  are  considerate  to  their  debtors;  but  the 
newcomers  are  gmeping,  nnserupulous,  and  hard.  Each  villager 
is  free  to  gra*e  any  number  of  cattle  in  the  village  pasture*  which 
in  most  cases  lies  near  the  village.  The  cattle  drink  out  of  the 
village  trough  or  from  the  river.  When  the  crops  are  standing, 
cattle  are  grazed  by  a boy  daring  the  day  and  confined  in  eowpens 
at  night ; at  other  timesthey  are  let  loose  to  graze.  Except  by  the 
depressed  classes,  who  have  generally  either  a well  of  their  own  or 
a cistern  filled  for  them  from  the  village  'well,  the  village  drinking 
reservoir  or  well  is  used  by  all  elasses.  If  a river  or  stream  runs 
by  the  village  the  depressed  classes  draw  water  from  it  below  the 
village*  If  they  want  a new  work  of  local  ueefLilness  or  want  to 
repair  an  old  work,  villagers  apply  to  the  State  to  aid  from  local 
funds.  Contributions  for  repairing  temples  and  other  works  of 
religion  and  charity  are  levied  on  holdings  and  ploughs.  Fuel  is 
gathered  from  common  lands  about  the  village  and  bush  lands 
near  the  hills.  Por  two  generations  after^they  arriva  a family  of 
newcomers  do  not  gain  the  full  rights  of  villagers. 

Except  Lamans  or  carrierH  who  are  said  to  have  come  within  the 
last  200  years  and  who  wander  as  carriers  all  over  the  State,  few 
people  move  about  or  leave  the  State  in  search  of  work.  Living  is 
cheap,  and  the  State  pnblie  works  which  have  been  iu  progress  for 
several  years  keep  up  a constant  local  demand  for  labour.  Of 
outsiders  w!jo  have  settled  in  the  State,  Brahmans  hare  come  from 
the  Konkan,  Belgaum,  and  Dhdrwiir  and  settled  as  clerks,  govern- 
ment servants,  and  priests  ; a few  Gnjarat  and  Mdrwdr  Vanis  have 
come  from  Gujardt  and  Mdrwdr  as  traders  and  niooeylendera ; 
Musalmdna  have  come  from  Miraj  as  traders,  shopkeepers,  and 
moneylenders ; Londris  or  lime-burners  have  come  fr«^m  Sdtara  and 
permanently  settled  as  lime-tnakera  ; and  the  few  Chinese  came  as 
wood  and  cane-workors,  and  now  take  public-works  contracts. 
Besides  these  a large  number  of  Vaddrs  or  stone  and  earth- 
workers,  carpenters  from  the  Konkan,  and  Kadiyda  or  bricklayers 
from  Bombay  are  employed  on  State  public  works. 

Kolhdpur  Hindna  belong  to  three  main  religious  classes,  Brdh- 
manical  Hindus,  Jains,  and  Lingdyats.  Before  the  rise  of  Basav 
(UOO-llt58)  the  founder  of  the  Lmgajat  faith,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Bombay  Karndtak,  Kolhapur  woa  under  a Jain  prince,  a feudatory 
of  the  Jain  Kalachuri  Bijjal  (1 156-11C7)  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  Kalydn,  After  the  time  of  Ba^^av  tho  Lmgdyat  faith  spread  in 
Kolhdpur  and  became  the  popular  religion.  For  descriptive 
purposes  Kolhdpr-  ''imanical  Hindus  may  b©  arranged  into 
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writers,  fighting  men,  traders,  husbandmen,  craftsmen.  Chapter  III^ 
ma:sieians,  aerirants,  shepherds,  labDurera,  nose  tiled  tribes,  depressed  Fe^le* 
classes^  beggarsj  and  miscellaneoas  claases,  

BralimEllS  inelade  thirteen  classes  with  a strength  of  29,446  or 
3'84  per  cent  of  the  Hind  a population.  The  details  are  : 

KoGtdpur  BrdhmaHit^  ISSI^  • 


CllitoaVail8>  supposed  to  mean  pare  from  the  pyre,  but  who  chiipdmjLi, 
prob^ly  tat o their  name  from  Chitapolan  the  Sanskrit  form  of 
Chiplun  in  Ratndgiri,  are  returned  as  nuraberitig  4106  and  as  found 
orer  the  whole  district.^  Most  of  them  ha?e  come  to  Kolhdpur 
daring  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  They  are  fair  and  thrifty  like 
Boona  Chi tpd vans  from  whom  they  do  not  differ  either  in  appear^ 
nnee  or  in  religious  or  social  customs.  Most  of  them  are  State 
serrants  and  a few  are  moneylenders,  traders,  priests,  and  beggars. 

They  ^5end  their  children  to  school  and  are  welbtO'do.  They  are  a 
* pashiog  class. 

Deghastllflt  generally  supposed  to  mean  Upland  but  more  lk$hfutJkA 
probSoly  m^e^iug  Local  Brdhmans,  are  returned  as  numbering 
16,116  and  as  found  over  the  whole  State.  They  form  the  largest 
section  of  Evolh^pnr  BrlHimans  and  are  settled  both  in  towns  and  in 
villages.  Almost  all  village  accountants  or  Jculkarats^re  Deshastlfs. 

Except  some  Joshia  or  astrologers.  Japes  or  be  ad -counters,  and 
Pujilris  or  rainistrants  who  say  that  about  700  years  ago  they  came 
there  to  conduct  the  worship  of  Ambdbdii  n Kolbdpur,  they  have 
no  memory  of  any  former  settlement.  Deshasths  are  of  two  main 
classes  Kigveclis  and  Ynjurvedis.  Rigredis  are  divided  into  Smdrta 
and  Vaishnavs  and  Yajurvedis  into  followers  of  the  white  and  of  the 
black  Yajurved.  These  four  classes  of  Deshasths  and  Yajurvod  , • 

Dravids  and  Telangs  eat  together,  but  families  who  follow  different 
Veda  do  not  intermarry,  Tho  names  in  common  nso  among  men 
are  Anant,  Govind,  Shankar,  and  Vitthal ; and  among  women 
Bhavdni,  Dtirgn,  Qanga,  Lakahmt,  Kama,  and  Yamuna.  Among 
men,  such  compouud  namoa  as  Manohar,  Gauri -Shankar,  and 
Tajnoshvarare  not  uncommon.  When  a woman  loses  several  infants, 
to  docoive  the  evil  spirits  and  make  them  think  the  child  is  Ifttlo 
valued  and  is  not  worth  coriying  away,  she  calls  her  next  child 
- Dhoodii  tluii  is  stone  or  Kem  that  is  rubbish.  When  a son  is  greatly 
muited,  if  a girl  is  born  she  is  callod  Thaki  that  is  deceiver  or  Ambi 
tiiat  is  sour.  Men  add  rdt^,  hdha,  fdfya,  and  bhdu  to  their 

nmmm  and  women  bdi  to  fhoirs.  Most  Deshasth  stimaraos  aro 
eilber  office  or  calling  names  or  plaee  names,  such  as  Beshmukh, 


1 XMoUsof  Ums  mythic^  origin  msiI  ouBtoma  of  the  Cbitp^voQ  Brihuuuia  giveu 
is  Ika  Poona  SUluticBJ  Aecotint,  * 
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Kulkarni^  and  Ajrekar.  They  belong  to  the  Agasti,  AngiraBj  Atri, 
Blirigu,  Kashyap,  Yaaishth,  and  Yishv^mitra  goWm  or  family  stocks. 
Among  mem  hern  of  the  same  section  intermarriage  cannot  take 
place  if  the  family  stocks  or  are  the  samOj  but  persons  bearing 

the  same  anrname  can  intermarry  if  the  surimme  is  merely  an  office 
or  cfdlipg  nauiennd  the  family  stock  is  different.  Tboir  family  gods 
are  Atnbiiliai  of  Kolhiipur,  Bdiishaukari  of  B^iclimij  Durga,  Gajanan, 
Jogesbrari,  Jotiba  of  Vddi-natniigiri  in  KoUidpnrj  Khandoba  of 
Jejnri  in  I’oona,  Edrn^  Shiv,  and  Vishnu. 

As  a rule  Dcslmsths  are  dark  strong  and  regular  featured,  rougher 
hartler  and  less  acute  than  Chit|jiiraii3.  The  women  like  the 
men  are  dark  rone'll  and  not  so  goodlookmg  as  Chitpdvan  women. 
Both  at  home  mnd  abroad  they  speak  less  correct  Mardthi  than  the 
local  Chitpavana  and  pronounce  the  words  more  like  Kunbia*  In 
their  speech  they  add  tlio  termination  hi  to  erery  Torb  and  change 
the  inittal  i to  m and  m to  i.  They  speak  a broad  Mardthi  with  a 
drawl  and  without  the  ChitpAvaii  nasal  twang.^  Most  Deshastbs 
live  in  houses  of  the  better  class  generally  two  storeys  high  with  brick 
walls  and  tiled  roofs.  As  a rule  tlieir  houses  are  dark  and  badly 
aired.  The  rooms  are  low  and  the  staircases  steep  and  narrow. 
The  privy  is  generally  so  close  to  the  door  that  the  entrance  is 
most  un savoury.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  large  and  comfortable  ; 
but  many  of  the  poor  are  badly  housed  or  plantains  are  reared  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  bouse  where  the  dirty  water  is  allowed  to 
gather.  Their  bouse  goods  include  copper  and  brass  vessels,  cots, 
bedding,  and  rjuilts.  A few*  rich  fitmilies  have  servants  and  pet 
animals  and  many  have  cows  and  bnffaloet.  They  am  atrict  vege- 
tarians and  good  cooks,  their  staple  food  being  millet  bread,  pulse, 
ciaritL'd  butter,  curds,  milk,  and  eondiments.  They  eat  rice  only  on 
hoTidays  and  their  special  dishes  nr©  the  same  as  those  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Poona  Chitpilvana.  Except  the  Shakts  or  wor- 
ahippers  of  female  spirits,  and  some  English- taught  youths,  they  do 
not  uBolittuor  and  few  among  them  eit  her  smoke  tobacco  or  hemp,  or 
drink  hemp  water.  Snuff-taking  and  tobacco- chew' in  g are  common 
and  betel-eating  is  nniversah  The  men  shave  the  head  except  tlio 
topknot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  sometimes  the 
• wbiakers.  The  women  dress  their  hair  neatly,  smooth  it  wdlh  oil, 
plait  it  in  a braid  which  they  tv  ear  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  au 
open  circular  coil  iu  shape  like  a scorpion^s  sting,  They  generally 
wear  false  hair  but  do  not  use  tlowers.  The  indoor  dress  of  a 
Desbasth  man  is  a waisfccloth  and  a shonldercloth  and  sometimes  a 
shirt,  When  be  goes  out  bo  puts  on  a coat,  a turban  or  headscarf, 
and,a  pair  of  sandals  or  shoes.  While  taking  food  or  performing 
his  twilight  or  sandhga  worship  he  dresses  in  a silkcloth  or  nmkfa 
or  freshw^aabed  untouched  cotton  cloth  and  lays  a small  piece  of 
cloth  on  liiB  shoulder.  Deshasth  w^omeo  dress  in  the  long  Mardtha 
robe  and  bodice  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet.  Married 


Among  pecttliftT  Deahaatli  wortla  nnd  exprefi*ioti«  nmy  be  noted  i A«frt  » key,  7n<^tt 
A nail,  for  tfomH  a cowdnng  cake,  Aaifo  for  Hfttio  be  is,  vhtt^  for  Aoyyea,  wAcn-a 

for  wcSAi  no,  a«rf|^dfa  for  «i#af  a™,  jfiim  for  jfd  ifo,  phnra  for  pohtis  beaten  fried  rice, 
fyditmt  for  fjfdna  t*  tUeni,  tfiiaj  for  i7fty  renimly,  uuii  for  vi$t4W  tire. 
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TTomen  as  a rtilo  mark  the  brow  witli  ? ermiHon  and  put  on  the  Incky 
necklace  and  toeriugs  or  jodvwt  while  widows  shave  their  heads 
and  cover  them  with  one  end  of  their  robes  and  never  put  on 
thidices.  Children  of  less  thiin  six  run  nakorl  about  the  house.  A 
schoolboy  on  ordinary  dojs  wears  a coat  and  a cap  or  headscarf 
and  on  holidays  a small  turban  and  waistcloth.  When  thp  thread- 
girding  ceremony  is  performed  he  puts  on  a loincloth  or  a waistcloth. 
A girl  before  she  is  ten  wears  a petticoat  or  parkar  and  a bodice ; 
after  ten  she  wears  a small  robe  or  fiddi  without  passing  the  end 
over  her  shoulder  like  a grown  woman,  and  either  leaves  the  bosom 
baro  or  coyors  it  with  a bodice.  When  she  is  manned  the  hnsband 
draws  the  end  of  the  robe  over  her  ehoulders  and* *  she  then  dresses 
like  a grown  woman.  Women  almost  never  wear  shoes.  The  use 
of  shoes  and  a parasol  marks  tlie  courtei&aTi.  Both  men  and  women 
have  a Htore  of  rich  clofhes  and  ornauients*  iimuy  of  which  have 
been  handed  clown  two  or  three  geuerations.  As  a class  Deahasths 
are  iudulent  find  untidy  but  thrifty  and  hospitable  and  franker  and 
leas  cunning  than  Chitpdv^ans,  Their  want  of  enterpriso  has  given 
them  the  name  of  dhi/mijdit  or  stay-at-homes  and  their  slovenliness 
is  so  great  that  Dos  has  th  disorder  is  a byew'ord.®  They  are  writerSj 
Imokf^rs,  nioiieylenders,  money  changers,  traders,  leeches^  landholders, 
priesb*,  and  beggars.  The  priests  and  beggars  are  poor;  the  rest 
are  welLto-do.  Their  daily  life  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
Ahmad nagar  Deshaaths.  They  claim  to  be  su^ierior  to  all  claaaes, 
tind  profess  to  look  down  on  Chitf4vans  as  new  Brdhmana  or 
Fara^ihurnm  m that  is  Pu rash u ram's  making.  At  the  same  time 
they  freedy  associate  ocid  eat  with  Chitpavans  and  Karhitdils, 
though,  except  in  a few  rases,  they  do  not  nmiry  with  them.  They 
are  lioth  Smarts  and  lihdgvats,  worship  all  Brdli manic  and  local 
grwls  and  goddosse^,  and  keep  all  fasts  and  festivals  of  whicli  'the 
*hujtgrt  or  boundary  festival  in  February -Msu^ch  ia  perhaps  the 
chief.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste  and  they  make 

filgrinmges  to  all  Brahmauic  sacred  ]>hw70S  and  rivers.  Their 
igh  priest  is  Shankaracharyu,  tho  great  Smdrt  pontiff  who  lives  at 
S«nkc9ihvar.  They  worship  all  local  nod  batindarj  gods,  and  believe 
in  witchcraft  and  'soothsaying  and  lucky  and  unlucky  omens. 

Under  the  head  of  enstoms  cotoo  the  sacraments  or  snmhhgf 
which  are  of  two  kinds,  u/fy<f  or  usual  and  7iaimUtik  or  special.  The 
six  teen  nsual  sucr/itnents  must  be  performe<l ; the  performance  of  the 
twenty- hnir  special  aai?ranicnta  is  a matter  of  choice.  The  sucteen 
sacTTitnenU  iiro  the  fjarhhttdhdn  or  conception  which  is  performed  soon 
after  a girl  comes  of  age;  the  puuflrtruu  or  son-giving  that  tlio  child 
may  be  a boy ; the  niiavalohktin  or  longing-satisfying  during  tho 
nevenih  month  of  pregnancy  when  the  juice  of  the  sacred  grass  ia 
dropped  down  tho  girl's  left  nostril  that  tho  unborn  child  may  grow, 
the  timdntonna^an  or  carr_)^ng  to  the  limit  in  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month  when  the  womaii's  hair  is  parted  down  tho  middle  and  a 
thorn  is  drawn  alongHmr  head  and  fixed  into  her  hair  behind  ; 


Chapter  111. 
People. 

D<rMha4iha. 


* Dtiftita  airo  given  i liiip^vAri  cu^tonui  in  the  Pooitn  vStatistic&l  Acoouut. 

*Tbo  Moratlii  runi  : Drgh*A3tft  Vd  [Hsabastb  or  ULuorilor,  ^ 
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the  Fifffcjiit  halt  or  Vishnu  offering  daring  the  eighth  month  to  free 
the  child  from  sin  and  cnsore  a safe  birth ; the  jdtiarjn  or  bitth 
ceremony  when  beforo  the  navel-cord  is  cut,  honey  is  dropped  into 
the  cbild^a  mouth  ; the  ndmkaran  or  naming  on  the  twelfth  day  when 
also  tlie  child  ia  cradled ; the  sunjavaiokan  or  eun-showing  in  the 
child^s  tlyrd  month  when  the  mother,  holding  a churning  rod  in  her 
hand,  shows  the  child  to  the  sun ; the  nishkramarL  or  going  out  in 
the  third  month  when  the  child  is  taken  to  a temple  and  well-water 
is  worshipped  ; the  upaves^ian  or  sitting  in  the  fifth  month  when  the 
child  is  first  allowed  to  sit  on  the  ground  | the  annajmhhan  or  food* 
eating,  the  fii*st  feeding  on  solid  food  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month; 
the  ckaul  or  shaving  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  yc?ar ; the  njcifin^yo-n  or 
initiation  also  called  the  inunj  from  the  grass  Saccharrim  niunja;  the 
girding  with  sacred  thread  in  the  boy's  seventh  or  eighth  year ; the 
saniAvartfin  literally  retnmingor  freeing  from  being  a brahfnachdri  or 
nuwed  student  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  mu7ij  or  thread- girding  ; 
the  vivdh  or  marriage  at  any  tiino  after  the  eighth  year;  and  the 
jt^nr^diw/iaaliterally  heaven-mounting  that  is  death*  The  chief  of 
thee©  sacraments  are  those  at  birth,  thread -girding,  marrfage,  gu-ra 
c?oming  of  age,  pregnancy,  and  death.  During  the  first  ten 
momingB  after  the  birth  of  a child  the  father  employs  Kiinbi  womefi 
to  pour  ivater  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  in  honour  of  the  birth* 
Sometimes  the  father  is  made  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  and  clad  in  his 
wet  clothes  to  drop  a little  honey  from  a gold  ring  into  the  child^s 
mouth  and  then  bath©  in  warm  water.  The  midwife  cots  the  child's 
navel-cord,  waves  a silver  coin  round  the  cut  cord  and  buries  it 
outside  of  the  house  along  with  another  copper  or  silver  coin.  The 
midwife  is  presented  with  the  silver  coin  which  was  waved  round  tho 
navel  cord*  She  attends  the  mother  ton  to  ninety  day  a Every 
overling  at  the  mother’s  bouse  the  family  priest  recites  soothing 
verses  or  shcinUjmth  over  a pinch  of  ashes  or  atnjdrti  and  hands  it  to 
some  elderly  woman  to  be  rubbed  on  the  brow  of  the  mother  and 
child  as  a guard  against  attacks  of  the  evil  eye  or  of  spirits*  On 
tlie  fifth  night  the  timternal  uncle  lays  a sickle  washed  with  lime  and 
covered  with  a piece  of  bodicecloth  on  a low  stool  in  tho  lying-in 
room,  and  lays  before  the  sickle  sandal -paste,  flowers,  turmeric  paste, 
• vermilion,  and  food  in  the  name  of  the  Panchvi  or  Mother  Fifth* 
A blank  sheet  of  paper  and  a reed  pen  and  ink  are  set  beforo  the 
goddess  and  the  priest  burns  asafcebida  or  Ainjf,  repeats  sacred  veraea 
over  some  ashes,  and  gives  them  to  be  rubbed  on  the  child  and  tho 
mother  and  on  other  young  children  iu  the  house.  On  the  sixth 
night  the  child's  father  worships  Mother  Sixth  with  the  same  rites 
as  thp  maternal  uncla  used  on  the  fifth  night ; a light  is  kept  burning 
the  whole  night  m the  lying-in  room,  and  the  women  of  the  house 
pass  the  two  nights  awake  playing  games  of  chance  before  the 
goddess  and  singing  sotige,  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  nights  aro  a 
critical  time  to  the  newborn  child*  The  family  of  the  child^s  father 
is  held  impure  for  ten  days  after  a birtl^. 

On  the  tenth  day  both  tho  mother-in-law  and  the  mother  of  tho 
confined  woman  present  her  with  sweet  fried  rice  cakes  or  ffhdrgds, 
lay  in  her  lap  wheat  and  a cocoannt  and  a robe  and  bodice 
cloth,  give  her  turmeric  paate  and  vermilion  to  mb  on  hor  face 
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iin<3  brow  and  weto  a round  her  head.  The  mother  takea  her 
foodf  dipa  her  fingom  m a silirer  enp  with  milk^  durva  graas,  and 
fiilrer  coin,  and  thrice  touches  her  left  ribs  with  her  fingers.  The 
mother^a  mother  takes  the  silver  coin  and  leares  the  room.  On 
the  morning  of  the  eleventh  the  child  is  bathed^  tho  house  is 
eowdtinged^  the  mother^a  clothes  are  washad^  and  she  is  bathed  in 
warm  water*  Besides  by  this  bath  the  mother  is  cleansed  from  the 
impurity  of  childbirth  by  the  priest  dropping  water  from  tulm  leaves 
on  her  head.  The  men  of  the  house  sip  water  mixed  with  the  five 
products  of  the  cow  and  renew  their  sacred  threads.  On  the 
twelfth  day  a feast  is  given  to  Erdlimans  and  married  women 
and  friends  and  kinsfolk  are  treated  to  a dinner*  Women  neighbours 
are  asked  to  the  house  to  attend  the  naming  or  bdrm.  The 
goldsmith  comes  to  the  house  and  pierces  the  child^s  ear  lobes. 
Ornaments  and  clothcSj  especially  a child's  hood  or  ktinchi  and 
a small  coat,  are  made  ready  for  the  child^  and  kinswomen  drop 
in  each  with  a bodicecloth  for  the  mother  and  a hood  or  kunchi 
for  the  child*  In  the  lying-in  room  a cradle  is  hung  to  the 
ceiling  and  a carpet  is  spread  under  it.  Women  neighbonrs 
and  relations  take  their  seats  on  tite  carpet,  and  the  mother  takes 
her  seat  on  a low  stool  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  The  women 
one  by  on©  fill  the  mothoris  lap  with  wheat  and  a cocoanut  and 
bodicecloth  and  the  hood  for  the  child,  mark  bar  brow  with 
vermilion,  present  her  with  turmeric  paste  which  she  rubs  on  her 
face,  and  arrange  themselves  in  two  groups  on©  on  either  side  of  the 
cradle.  They  take  a cocoanut  clad  in  a child's  hood  or  kuncht,  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle  with  a particoloured  qnilt,  and  pass  the 
ooeoanut  over  and  below  the  cradle  five  times.  A woman  in  one  of 
the  groups  lays  the  cocoanut  in  the  uradie  and  saya.  Take  Govind,  and 
a woman  in  the  other  group  takes  it  saying.  Give  Govind.  After 
they  have  done  this  five  times  some  matron  takes  the  child  in  her 
arms  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle  bidding  the  mother  repeat  the  child's 
name  in  ite  ear.  Inmost  cases  the  women  consult  the  child's  mother 
and  settle  among  themselves  what  should  be  the  name  of  tho  child. 
The  mother  then  loudly  repeats  the  name  in  the  child's  ear,  ending 
with  tho  meaningless  sound  iKr-r-r,  The  guests  then  gently  Bwiog 
the  cradle  und  sing  a cradle  song  or  paina  lulling  the  child  to  sleep* 
with  a chorus.  Sleep,  my  darling  gleep.^  The  cradling  ends  with 
the  diatribntion  of  boiled  gritm  and  packets  of  sweetmeat,  and  the 
guostfi  retire,  after  receiving  from  the  honBeowner  vermilion  and 
tonnoric  paste  which  they  rub  on  thoir  brows  and  cheeks.  Widows 
are  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  a cradling. 

When  the  child  is  a month  old  comes  the  ceremony  of  growHi  or 
rardhpnn  when  tho  mother  lays  sandal-paste,  flowers,  and  sweetmeat 
beforo  a pillar  in  which  dwells  the  deity  who  presides  over  the  child's 
growth,  l>owa  before  it  with  ftie  child  iu  her  arms,  and  elides  the  child 
ap  tho  pillar.  This  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  month  till  the  child 
m a year  old.  The  mother  keeps  her  room  for  three  full  months.  At 
iba  end  of  the  third  mouth  tho  mot|}6r  wears  now  bangles,  drosses 
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be  I*  hair,  pnts  on  a cow  vobo  and  bodice,  and  visits  the  village  temple 
with  the  child  iu  her  arma.  She  la>^  a bodicecloth  and  a rocoaimt 
before  the  village  god  and  l>owg  to  him  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
offers  the  sha^hthl  dev£  or  Satvdi  another  bodicecloth  and  cocoanut 
and  returns  home,  Next  comes  the  feeding  or  annniyrdshan  when 
Bome  piiestsj  fpienda  and  kinsfolk,  and  nmrried  women  are  treated 
to  a sumptuous  dinner*  The  ehiltl'e  materntd  uncle  dips  a gold  ring 
in  a cup  holding  or  rice  boiled  in  milk  rnixed  with  sogar,  and 
lets  a few  drops  of  milk  fall  from  the  ring  into  the  chiJds  mouth* 
From  this  day  the  child  is  fed  with  cooked  food*  The  anmversary 
of  the  birth  is  marked  by  a feast,  and  soon  after  the  child  is  a year 
old,  hair-clipping  t^r  chuda  is  performed  because  a second  cliild  may 
bo  coniiiig  on  mid  it  is  a rule  that  no  child  should  He©  its  elder 
brother's  first  hair*  Uii  a lucky  day,  a plot  io  the  veranda  is 
cowdunged,  on  it  a square  is  marked  with  wheat  flour,  and  in  tho 
square  is  set  a low  stool  covered  with  a bodicecloth  which  also  is 
marked  with  a square  of  %vhcat-  The  boy  is  seated  on  the  bodice- 
cloth  and  the  village  barber  shaves  his  hair  Icavi ug  a lock  on  the 
crown  and  one  above  each  ear  and  in  return  is  given  the  bodicecloth 
and  the  wheat.  The  boy  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  neW  clothes; 
married  women  wave  lights  round  hts  head  and  the  haiiM?lipping 
ends  with  a feast  to  Urdlimana  and  married  women. 

As  a rule  a l>oy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  in  his  eighth  year* 
Before  the  lucky  day  chosen  for  the  thread-girding  tho  boy  a friends 
and  relations  give  feasts  called  giid*janers  or  kclvan^f  meatiing  merrj- 
maJviugB.  The  kinsiiiiui  or  friend  visits  the  boy's  house  and  puts  a 
cocoanut  into  bis  hands  as  a sign  that  he  k a.sked  to  the  dinner.  The 
boy  goes  to  his  I’clation^s  house,  his  brow- is  marked  with  vermtliou, 
gr^iinsof  rice  are  stuck  on  the  %^eriiiiliou,  and  he  is  feasted  with  a 
few  of  his  friends,  A day  or  two  before  the  thread -girding  an  invi- 
tation procesaion  conaiating  of  the  houseowner's  friends  and  relations 
of  both  suxes  starts  in  the  evening  with  music  and  visits  the  local 
temple  of  Ganpati  where  the  hoy's  father  lays  a cocoanut  before  the 
god  and  hows  to  him,  nml  the  priest  pinys  to  the  god  Io  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  together  wdth  hia  two  wives  Kidd  hi  and  Siddhi  ihe 
god desses  of  plenty  and  success,  and  by  hia  holy  presence  remove 
’obstacles  which  might  come  in  the  way  of  completing  tho 
ceremony.  The  priest  lays  yellow  rice  before  tho  god  as  a sign  of 
invitation  and  some  married  women  do  tho  same  and  ask  his 
attendant  goddesses,  Tho  procession  moves  frouj  door  to  door,  tho 
boy's  father  folding  his  hands  before  every  houseowner  and  the 
priest  telling  him  the  day  and  the  hour,  asks  him  with  his  family 
and  •attendants  to  attend  the  ecremony  at  his  master's  hoiiso.  The 
matried  w^omen  w'ho  come  to  ask  go  into  tho  house,  are  seated,  and 
oak  the  vromcn  of  the  family  to  attend  the  ceremony.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  liiys  a cocoanut  and  rico  in^the  askers'  laps  and  marks 
their  brows  with  vermilion  as  a sign  that  tho  invitation  is  accepted* 
In  token  of  accepting  tb©  invitation  Uio  houseowner  presents  th© 
boy's  father  or  his  priest  with  a betelnut  and  the  procesMon  leaves 
tho  house.  Tho  askors  do  the  Same  at  every  house,  while  by  degreea 
the  men  and  women  who  at  first  formed  part  of  the  procession  steal 
away  0110  by  one  until  the  boy's  father  and  his  family  with  the 
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priest  and  mnsioians  are  aJone  left.  To  friends  and  relations  who 
lire  to  distant  rillagea  invitation  cards  are  sent  marked  with 
varmilion.  A square  of  earth  is  raised  in  the  booth  bafit  in  front 
of  the  boy^s  house  and  adorned  with  a canopy*  The  front  of  the 
sqoare  is  decked  with  plantain  trees  set  uprig'ht;  at  both  ends  and 
at  GMh  comer  five  earthen  pots  smeared  with  whitewaah^nd  red 
striped  are  piled  surronndod  by  sugarcanea.  The  raised  aq^uare  has 
an  earthen  back  with  steps  rising  one  above  the  other  and  a cone 
of  earth  at  the  top.  This  raised  mound  or  altar  they  call  mdi  or 
ioAuld.  Then  follows  the  guardian  establishing  or  detraJc  sUtdpanaf 
which,  among  Rigvedi  Smarts,  is  the  same  as  among  the  other 
Brii limans.^  On  the  morning  of  the  lucky  day  mlirried  kinswomen 
and  neighbours  meet  at  the  boy^s  house,  where  the  boy  and  hia 
parente  are  dressed  in  their  best  and  seated  each  on  a low  stool 
covered  with  a sheet  and  red  cloth  marked  with  a lucky  cross  or 
4vaaiik  strewn  in  wheat  grains.  Two  pestles  are  tied  together  with 
a bodicedoth  and  a basket  filled  with  wheat  is  set  before  the  boy 
and  his  parents.  I'h©  married  women  then  wash  the  feet  of  the 
boy  and  his  parents  and  wave  lights  round  them.  Wheat  and  fruit 
are  laid  in  the  mother's  lap,  betel  is  lerved  ta  the  boy's  father,  and 
A oocoanut  is  put  in  the  boy's  handa  Not  less  than  five  married 
women  take  the  two  pestles  in  their  hands,  set  them  opright  in  the 
basket,  and  move  them  up  and  down  as  if  to  pound  the  wheat  in 
the  basket  They  sing  songs  and  native  music  plays*  A married 
womati  takes  a handful  of  corn  and  grinds  it  in  a handmill  to  which 
a bodloecloth  is  tied  Fragrant  oil  is  rubbed  on  the  boy  and  his 
parents,  and  the  businGBatof  the  married  women  is  over.  The  boy's 
head  is  shaved  by  the  barber,  he  is  bathed  and  taken  to  the  dining 
hall  where  his  mother  seats  him  on  her  lap,  and  feeds  him  eating  from 
the  same  plate.  After  this  the  boy  ia  not  allowed  to  eat  from  fits 
mother's  plate.  The  boy's  head  is  again  shaved,  and  he  is  bathed  and 
taken  to  his  father  in  the  booth,  As  the  lucky  moment  draws  near, 
the  friends  and  kinspeople  asked  tb  the  ceremouy  meet  at  the  house 
and  take  their  seats  in  the  booth.  The  father  sits  on  a low  stool 
placed  on  the  altar  or  mdi  with  his  face  to  the  east,  while  the  boy 
stauds  before  him  facing  west,  and  the  pried ts  hold  between  them 
a curtain  marked  with  a vermilion  lucky  cross  or  The 

boy's  sister  stands  behind  the  boy  with  a lighted  lamp  and  a cocoa- 
out  in  her  hands.  The  priests  repeat  lucky  verses  and  the  guests 
throw  red  rioe  at  the  boy  and  his  father.  At  the  lucky  moment 
the  musictans  redouble  their  noise,  the  curtain  is  drawn  on  one  side, 
and  the  boy  ia  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  and  dressed  in  a loin- 
dotb  or  langoii.  The  boy  is  given  a deer  skin  to  wear,  a pgfos 
Batea  frondoea  staff  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a triple  sacred-graas 
Oord  or  mnnj  is  wound  round  his  waist. 

The  priests  kindle  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  and  throw  into  the 
fire  offering  of  clarified  butter  sesame  and  seven  kinds  of  wood  * 
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Money  prosonta  arc  given  to  tlm  prieats,  and  cocoanutsj  hotel  loavoa 
ant)  nuta^  iloworBi  and  porfuineB  aro  liaDdod  among  tlio  assotublod 
guests,  who  tako  thoir  leave.  At  noon  Brahraane  and  marrieil  women 
aro  feasted*  In  the  ©voning  the  hhiktthdla  or  begging  procession 
goes  to  the  temple  of  MiSruti  as  ho  is  said  to  be  the  groat  Ijacholor 
or  bmhmachdri,  tho  boy  attended  by  his  priest  bows  before  the  god, 
and  the  procesBiou  returna  home  with  nmsio  and  oompany.  Fire- 
works are  let  off.  Oo  returning  homo  the  boy  is  seakul  on  the 
altar  or  v^di,  the  priest  sits  near  him,  and  places  a bamboo  basket 
or  a winnowing  fan  before  hfin.  The  mother  of  the  boy  comes 
and  skinds  before  him  on  the  altar.  The  boy  says  to  her  in 
Sanskrit  Bhavatf  bhikshdm  dehi^  Lady,  give  me  alms,  and  holds 
the  bamboo  basket  before  her*  The  mother  blesBca  him  and  puts 
sweet  balls,  rice,  and  cocxm-komel  into  the  basket.  Other  married 
women  follow  her  example ; tho  boy  repeats  the  same  words 
to  each,  and  each  presents  him  with  sweet  balls  or  money*  Ulio 
contents  of  tho  bamboo  basket  go  to  the  priest  who  gives  part  of 
the  Bwoetioeata  to  the  boy  and  k€?eps  the  rest  for  himself.  Tho 
ceremony  ends  on  the  fourth  day,  when,  as  on  tlie  first  day,  tli© 
betclnnt  Ganpati  and  tho  metalpot  Varun  are  invoked  and  at  the 
end  laid  on  a bamboo  winnowing  fan  and  bo%ved  out  and  the  back 
of  the  fan  is  beaten  with  a stick  to  show  that  the  ceremony  is  over, 
and  it  is  time  for  friends  and  kinsfolk  to  leave.  This  practice  has 
given  rise  to  the  Marathi  phrase  Sup  vd/le  or  the  winnowing  fan  has 
been  etriiek  that  is  All  is  over.  Tho  boy  is  now  called  a bnihmacJutri 
that  is  an  unwed  or  religions  student.  Widows  and  married  women  lay 
eandal-paste,  Ho wers,  and  sweetmeats  before  him,  present  him  with 
money,  and  sip  the  water  in  which  his  feet  have  been  washed.  Every 
mpming  and  evening  the  boy  is  taught  Vedic  texts.  After  eomo 
months  the  ametAvaHnn  or  returning  ceremony  is  performed.  The  boy 
puts  off  the  triple  sacred -gi*aS3  waistcord  or  munj  and  hie  loincloth  or 
langoti,  puts  on  a silk-bordered  waistcloth,  a coat,  a shoulderclotli, 
a turban,  and  a pair  of  shoos,  takes  an  iimbreUa,  and  sets  out  as  if 
on  a journey  to  Benares.  The  priest  meets  him  on  tho  way  and 
promiaea  to  give  him  hia  daughter  in  marriage  so  that  the  boy  may 
marry  and  become  a grihaaih  or  householder.  Until  after  tho 
aanmrarkin  or  return  ceremony  is  performed  the  boy  is  not  affected 
by  birth  or  death  impurities  but  after  tho  return  ceromony  is 
performed  he  has  to  remain  apart  for  some  days  if  any  of  his  family 
had  died  or  given  birth  to  a child  between  the  thread -girding  and 
the  mmdvartan  or  returning.  After  the  return  ceremony  the  boy 
may  marry  or  not,  and  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  impurity  observed 
by  married  Brdhman  family  men. 

Boys  are  married  between  eight  and  twenty-five  and  girls  generally 
before  they  aro  twelve.  As  soon  as  a girl  is  five  years  old,  her  parents 
begin  to  look  out  for  a soitable  husbi^tid  for  her.  Whenever  the 
mother  meets  other  women  either  at  home  or  abroad  her  chief  talk  is 
regarding  her  daughters  h usband  and  widows  who  move  more  abroad 
than  married  women  are  cons^^lted  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
boys.  When  a boy  is  chosen,  the  girFs  horoscope  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  boy^s  father  either  by  thegirFs  father  or  through  some  common 
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frieiiil.  The  b6y's  father  hands  the  girRa  and  hm  son  « horoscopes 
to  an  astrulugerj  who,  from  his  almanac  fcella  him  whether  the  boy's 
and  girFs  stare  are  in  harmony  and  if  the  mnrriag©  will  be  lucky. 
The  custom  of  consulting  and  comparing  horoscopes  is  gradually 
falling  into  disuse  as  the  parents  of  the  couple  hold  that  considerations 
of  dowry  or  good  looks  are  more  important  than  the  agroamctit  of 
stars,  and  settle  the  marriage  according  to  the  pri^t  virdh  or  love 
form  in  which  no  eonenltation  of  horoscopes  is  required.  Thus  at 
pretient  a girl  is  sometimes  chosen  for  her  good  looks  or  for  money 
and  sometimes  friendship  deterniinea  the  choice  irrespective  either 
of  money  or  beauty.  The  father  or  some  near  relation  of  the  boy 
is  asked  to  the  girl's  house  to  see  the  girl  and  is*weIcomed  by  the 
girl’s  father.  It  any  of  the  boy's  kinswomen  comes  with  the  father  she 
goes  into  the  house  and  is  received  by  the  girl's  mother.  The  boy^a 
father  and  his  friends  are  seated  on  a carpet  in  tho  veranda  and 
the  girl  ia  called  by  her  father.  She  comee  out  dressed  in  her  best 
and  sits  near  the  boy's  father  with  her  head  hung  nearly  between  her 
knees  through  modesty  and  fear.  One  of  the  gnests  asks  her.  What 
her  uskme  is.  How  many  brothers  she  has.  How  old  she  is.  Whether  she 
goes  to  school,  What  her  place  in  the  dsssia,  and  she  is  sometimes  asked 
lo  read  a piece  from  her  book.  They  then  tell  her  to  look  up  and  walk 
away.  The  boy's  kinswonmn  strips  the  girl  if  she  is  under  eight, 
or  takes  her  bodice  off  if  she  is  ten  or  more  and  examines  her 
dosol3‘  to  see  if  she  is  healthy  and  has  no  bodily  or  mental  defect. 
Beauty  is  specially  attended  to  as  it  is  difiScult  at  so  early  an  ago 
to  conjecture  what  the  mental  attainmenta  of  the  girl  will  be.  Betel 
is  served  to  the  boy's  father  and  his  relations  and  they  withdraw. 
As  soon  as  the  girl  is  fixed,  the  fathers  of  both  the  girl  and  the 
boy  draw  up  an  agreement  regarding  what  money  the  girl's  father 
» thotiKtl  pay  to  the  boy  and  what  ornaments  and  dresses  the  boy^a 
I bulter  should  present  to  the  prl.  The  lucky  day  for  the  wedding 
1 is  fixed  and  both  the  families  busy  themselves  with  the  wedding 
preparations  raising  booths  before  their  Iiousea  and  buying  or 

Iproenriug  rice,  pulse,  and  other  provisions.  Invitations  are  sent  to 
Hienda  and  relations  as  before  a thread -girtliog  and  the  boy  and 
4 * girl  are  feasted  by  their  kinspoople.  Two  or  three  days  before  tho 
' Wcnlding  day  iho  girl's  parents  are  treated  to  a dinner  at  tho  boy's 
as  they  are  not  to  take  food  at  their  daughter's  nnless  she  is  blessed 

iwfth  a sou.  A day  or  two  before  the  marriage  the  gnardian- 
ideasmg  is  i^rformetl  at  the  houses  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl 
when  a betelnut  Ganpaii  and  a metalpot  Vamn  are  worshippod  in 
ft  wiTiDowing  fan  with  oandal-paste,  flowers,  turmeric  paste,  and 
Whmflion  and  the  fan  is  set  before  the  house  gods.  Friends  and 
kinxpMpfe  meet  at  the  houses  df  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  aro 
^ Iniftted  to  a dinner. 

J On  tho  marriage  ©vc  the*  bridegroom  goes  with  mueio  and 
K tettpouiy  to  the  girl's  village  and  halts  at  the  local  icmple,  lays 
I ft  oocoanul  before  the  ^od  and  bows  to  him.  Tho  girl's  father 
I Qllftfai  him  at  the  place  with  music  and  a band  of  friends  and  both 
llhb  CftUtcra  prd^nt  each  other  with  coeoanuts.  Tho  bridegroom  is 
M Oilad  ftl  the  temple  or  taken  to  tho  house  of  some  friend  of  ilio 
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girTs  father, ' The  gneste  are  welcomed  to  a seat  on  the  carpet  and 
the  bridegroom  ie  worshipped  by  the  girl's  father  attended  by  hia 
priest^  with  sandal-paste^  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  clothes*  This 
they  call  pajan  or  boundary  worship.  The  guests  are 

treated  to  betel,  flowers,  and  perfumes.  The  women  of  the  girrs 
house  e|pecially  the  girl's  mother  wash  the  bQy*e  mother's  feet  and 
mark  her  brow  with  vermilion,  laying  in  her  lap  a cocsoannt  and 
bodicecloth  with  wheat.  Other  women  guests  are  giren  cocoanats 
and  betel  and  the  girl^a  party  escorts  the  boy's  party  to  some  house 
in  the  girl's  neighbourhood  and  return  home.  On  the  morning  of 
the  marriage,  married  women  pound  some  wheat  in  a basket  and 
rub  the  girl  with  iturmertc  paste*  The  married  women  take  part  of 
the  paste  that  remains  to  the  boy  with  music  and  a band  of  friends 
and  mb  him  with  it*  After  the  turmeric-rubbing  the  boy  is  bathed 
and  dressed  in  new  clothes.  As  the  lucky  hDur  draws  near  the  girl'a 
friends  and  kinspeople,  accompanied  by  a band  of  kinswomen,  visit 
tbe  bridegroom  with  music*  The  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  a rich  suit, 
hia  brow  is  decked  with  a marriage  coronet,  and  ha  and  his  friends 
are  fad  with  sweetmeats,  Tho  girl*a  mother  gives  him  a packet  of 
betel  leaves  and  nut  which  he  chews  and  spits  into  a dining  dish.  Ha 
mounts  the  wedding  horse  aud  Is  escorted  by  the  bride's  party  to  the 
girl's  with  music  and  a company  of  friends  and  kinsfolk.  His  mother 
and  her  friends  and  relations  follow  attended  by  the  girFs  mothor.  On 
the  way  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  thrown  away  as  offerings  to  evil 
spirits.  On  reaching  the  bride's  the  boy  diamounta  and  hia  feet  are 
washed  by  one  of  the  women  servants  of  the  house*  He  enters  the 
booth  and  is  led  by  the  bride's  father  to  th^  raised  earth  altar  or  vetij * 
At  this  time  the  bridegroom’s  mother,  as  she  must  not  see  her 
future  daughter-in-law  till  a particular  moment,  feigns  anger  and 
g5es  to  a neighbouring  house.  The  bridegroom  takes  off  his  turban 
and  coat  but  keeps  hia  marriage  coronet  on  his  brow  and  stands  near 
the  raised  altar  with  his  face  to  the  east.  The  bride  is  clad  in  a 
yellow  waistcloth  called  aBhtaf^utri  and  a shortsleeved  bac'iklesa 
bodice  and  with  folded  hands  ta  seated  before  Gauri-har  that  is 
an  image  of  Shiv  and  his  wife  Ganri  whom  she  prays  to  give  her  a 
good  husband.  As  the  lucky  moment  draws  near  her  maternal  uncle 
takes  the  bride  to  the  altar  aud  sets  her  facing  the  bridegroom  with  a 
curtain  marked  with  the  lucky  cross  or  avaHik  held  between  them*  The 
bridegroom's  sister  stands  behind  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's 
sister  stands  behind  the  bride  as  the  maids  of  the  pair  each  with  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a cocoanat.  The  priest  repeats  lucky  texts,  and  the 
guests  throw  red  rice  over  the  pair.  The  astrologer  tells  when  the 
lucky  moment  comes,  the  musiciana  play,  the  curtain  is  drawiii  to 
the  north  and  the  couple  who  up  to  this  time  have  been  silently  looking 
at  the  lucky  cross  or  Mvastik,  throw  garlands  of  flowers  and  sweet 
basil  or  iuUi  leaves  round  each  otEef's  necka  Thus  the  pair  are 
husband  and  wile  and  the  guests  are  given  betel  and  flowers*  The 
bridegroom's  party  retire  to  their  place,  takin^tealthily  with  them 
the  metal  pots  used  in  worshipping  Gauri-har.  ^ThjB  pricsst  then  hands 
the  lucky  necklace  to  the  bndegToom  who  ties  it  round  tho  bride’s 
neck*  This  lucky  necklace  is  or  two  small  trinkets  and  green  glass 
beads  strong  together  by  a courtesan  who  id  callod  jantna  savMhtn 
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or  the  nn widowed  till  death.  After  this  the  bride^a  mother  prays  the 
bndogroom'a  tnother  to  go  back  to  the  bride’s  presenting  her  with 
a re  bo  and  sweetmeats  j and  the  bridegroom’s  father  and  bis  rela- 
tioris  are  asked  to  dir©  at  the  bride%  by  the  bride’s  father  attended  by 
musio  and  friends.  The  brides  father  is  S€?ated  and  the  priest  asks 
the  bridegroom^e  party  one  by  on©  who,  in  token  of  accepting  the 
invitation  take  a pinch  of  red  rice  from  the  cup  which  the  priest 
holds  before  them. 

Every  day  during  the  ceremony  the  bride's  mother  presents  the 
bridegroom’s  mother  with  uncooked  proviaionB  nsnally  called  dmbon 
properly  Sanskrit  rfwoeian  or  gladdening.  On  the  marriage-feast  day 
the  marriage  booth  is  cowdunged  and  low  stool©  are  set  in  a row, 
squares  of  wheat  flour  and  redpowder  are  traced  about  the  low 
stools,  and  plantain  leaves  are  laid  one  before  each  low  stool  with 
two  leaf  Cops  or  drona  one  for  clarified  butter  and  the  other  for 
sauce  or  carry.  When  all  is  ready,  the  bridegroom's  party  is 
brought  with  friends  and  music  and  welcomed  by  the  houseowner* 
All  wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  a place  prepared  for  the  purposoi 
pat  on  their  sacred  waiatcloths,  sjid  take  their  seats  on  the  low 
stools  according  to  their  rank.  The  bridegroom  is  seated  at  the 
he&d  of  the  party  close  to  his  father  or  some  relation,  Thebridegroom’s 
mother  goes  into  the  house  and  is  seated  by  the  bride's  mother  on 
a low  stool  along  with  other  married  women  belonging  to  the 
bridegroom’s  party.  When  all  are  seated  a place  is  reserved  for 
th©  bride  in  front  of  the  bridegroom  and  frankinceDsa  sticks  are 
bnmC  m the  halL  The  pair  are  told  to  feed  each  other  and  all 
begin  to  eat.  The  musicians  play  and  the  host  moves  through  the 
hall  praying  his  gaests  to  pardon  the  slowness  with  which  the  feast 
is  senod.  When  the  guests  are  half  done  the  boys  sing  verses  and 
the  company  ends  them  with  a chorus  Sitdidnt  amaran,  or  Har*har 
jtfb/iAdeu.  The  bridegroom  after  numeroas  entreaties  from  the 
bride's  father,  brothers,  and  other  kinatncn  has  to  recite  a poem  and 
his  mother-in-law  stands  anxiously  behind  the  door  of  the  hall  to 
applaud  him.  When  the  dinner  is  over,  betel  is  served,  and  the 
porty  of  the  bridegroom  leave,  a few  of  the  women  remaining  at  the 
bride'E.  In  the  women’s  ball,  to  eat  the  various  dainties  the  bride’s 
mother  cooBtantly  presses  the  bridegroom’s  mother  who  is  most 
difficult  to  please,  being  ready  to  take  offence  at  the  slightest 
neglect  or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  bride’s  mother.  The 
bride  is  made  to  eat  from  the  same  plate  with  her  mother-in-law 
who,  as  a rale,  takes  two  to  four  hours  to  flniBh  her  meal.  The 
bridegroom's  women  claiming  superiority  over  the  bride’s  party 
point  out  the  faults  of  the  girl’s  household  in  rhyming  couplets 
oaUed  ukhdnaa,  and  the  young  girla  of  the  bride’s  house  answer  Ibem* 
The  musicians  play  and  at  last  the  bridegroom’s  mother  finishes  her 
maal.  Bbe  U given  sugar  Jo  rnb  on  hor  hands  and  cloves  to  cleauBa 
her  teeth,  and  after  the  service  of  betel  and  perfumes  she  leaves. 
Sveiy  morning  during  the^ ceremony  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are 
loatod  face  to  mca  in  the  hall  attended  by  the  sisters  and  friends  of 
tacb.  The  bride  puts  a roll  or  uidi*  of  betel  leaf  between  the  teeth 
of  the  bridegroom  who  holds  it  fast,  and  the  bride  trios  to  bite  it  off. 
Soiaeoiie  of  the  bridegroom’s  friends  gives  him  a push  and  the  bride 
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falls  and  is  laughed  at.  Then  the  hriJegroom’s  turn  comes.  Pieces 
of  cocoa-kerDei  and  cloves  are  substituted  for  rolls  of  betel  leaf  and 
the  pair  are  facetiously  waniod  to  take  care  not  to  bit©  off  each 
others  Hps.  The  bridegroom  holds  fast  a betelnut  in  his  left  hand 
and  the  bride  tries  to  wrest  it  from  him*  The  bride  then  holds  a 
bctelmit  between  her  two  bands  and  the  bridegroom  takes  it  from 
her  usinj-  only  his  left  hand.  Thou  follows  hide  and  seek.  The 
bride  hides  a betelnnt  in  her  clothee  and  the  bridegroDra  tries  to 
find  it  out.  If  the  bridegroom  finds  it  all  is  well.  If  ho  fails  the 
nnschiovoas  girls  twit  him  and  advise  him  to  pray  his  wife  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  it  back.  Then  the  husband  bides  and  the  wife  seeks 
ik.  If  the  wife  finds  she  is  applauded  and  if  she  fails  she  is  excused. 
The  pair  fhoti  put  on  their  bathing  dress*  and  the  sisters  of  each 
mb  turmeric  and  fragrant  oil  on  them*  The  pair  go  to  the  bathing 
place  and  are  bathml,  first  in  red  water  or  kalasavni  from  tour  cujis 
that  are  specialiy  placed  there,  and  then  in  warm  water.  Music 
plays  and  the  pair  are  dressed  in  dry  clothes.  Then  the  bridegroom's 
sister  goes  homo,  and  the  bride's  sister  goes  with  her  and  asks  the 
bridcgrwni'a  kinswomen  to  breakfast  at  the  bride  s.  They  attend 
and  cafe  with  the  pair  who  feed  each  other  from  the  same  dish. 

In  the  evening  the  bridegroom  feigns  anger  and  goes  away 
stealthily  to  a neighbouring  house.  The  bride's  brother  or  father 
goes  ill  search  of  him,  presontshim  with  a metal  pot  and  Bwoetmmts 
or  gadus,  and  brings  him  back.  He  sits  before  the  house  gods 
and  Oauri-har,  and  the  bride*  richly  dressed  and  decked  with 
ornamonts  stands  by  him  with  her  left  foot  on  his  lap.  Saffron 
water  is  sprinkled  over  the  mango  twigs*  near  the  god,  and  tho 
bridegroom  takes  one  of  the  images  of  the  honae  gods,  puts  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  leaves  the  place.  The  pair  bow  before  the  house  gods 
amir  elders  and  the  bridegroom  mounts  his  horse  seating  the  bride 
before  him.  Music  plays  and  the  procession  moves  from  tho  glrr® 
to  the  local  temple,  bows  before  the  god,  and  starts  for  tho 
bridegroom's.  Cocoannts  are  broken  as  before  in  offering  to 
evil  spirits,  and  fireworks  are  let  off.  When  they  roach  thd 
bridegroom^  tho  pair  discount  near  the  door  of  the  booth.  The 
tnoBicians  step  forward  and  bar  tho  entry  and  go  on  beating  thoir 
* drums  until,  in  addition  to  their  rognlar  wages,  they  exact  a money 
present  from  the  bridegroom's  father.  Then  the  maid  who  stands 
at  the  door  with  an  earthen  pot  full  of  water  empties  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  pair  who  enter  the  house  followed  by  friends  nud  relatiopB* 
A measure  of  corn  filled  with  wheat  is  placed  at  the  door  and  the 
bride  oversets  it  with  her  foot.  The  priest  conducts  the  pair 
throi^gh  the  naming  at  which  the  bridegroom  gives  his  wife  a nhw 
name  by  which  rfie  is  hereafter  known  in  hLs  housa  Sugar  is 
distributed  among  the  guests,  and  they  are  told  the  bride's  now 
name.  The  bride  is  given  a cup  of  milk  and  tho  bridegroom  drinks 
what  is  left  from  the  same  pot.  Meanwhile  his  sister  has  tied  tho 
skirts  of  their  garments,  and  reluBes  to  untie  the  knot  until  the 
pair  utter  each  other's  names.  Tho  bridegroom  at  once  says  bis 
wife's  name  but  the  bride  hides Ht  in  soma  such  couplet,  Tho  sweat 
basil  plant  luy  at  the  door  and  I watered  it ; first  I was  tho  darling 
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**f  my  purentfi,  uow  I am  the  qaeen  of  Rdnirdv.^  Tho  other  inamed 
women  present  are  not  nllowcid  to  leave  the  plaee  until  they 
repcjot  their  huabands*  names.  A wooden  measure  or  a metal  pot 
ia  brought  from  the  store  room*  The  Lridegroonra  mother  tries  to 
empty  it  and  the  bride  to  keep  it  full  till  at  last  she  lays  her 
hand  on  an  ornament  which  has  boen  hidden  in  the  grain ^ The 
bride  fi  mother  leaves  one  of  her  relations  with  the  bride  because  she 
is  very  young  and  a sti'anger  said  in  jest  to  be  living  ntUiirvfU  that  is 
in  the  midst  of  six  knivesi  the  father  and  mothcr-in-law,  the  brother 
and  sister- in4aw«  tlie  husband’s  sister^  and  the  husband.  Next  day 
the  couple  are  bathed  at  tho  bridegroom’s  and  the  friends  ami 
relations  of  the  bride  are  feasted*  « 

The  next  is  the  last  day  of  the  ceremony  when  the  brido's  mother 
asks  the  bridegroom's  mother  and  sisters  to  her  house  and  bathes 
them.  The  married  women  of  tho  bridegroom's  houso  dress  in  white 
and  with  muBic  and  a band  of  friends  go  to  tho  bride's  accompanied  by 
tho  bride's  mother*  As  they  leave  the  house^  the  washerman  spreads 
hia  cloth  or  ptlyghadi  on  the  road  and  the  bridegroom's  mother  and 
relatione  walk  over  it.  A long  roundabout  way  is  chosen,  and,  on 
the  way,  low  stools  are  placed  in  order  that  the  bridegroom's  mother 
and  her  party  may  rest  if  weary.  If  they  halt  they  are  given  turmeric 
powder  and  red  powder  to  rub  on  their  bodies  and  cocoanuts  and  wheat 
are  laid  in  their  laps.  Now  and  then  redpowderis  thrown  over  them, 
and,  before  reaching  the  bride's  house  they  are  fed  from  head  to  foot. 
On  reaching  tho  house  they  are  bathed  in  warm  water  and  new  glass 
bangles  are  pat  on  their  wrists.  A piece  of  silver  is  put  in  tho  metal 
pot,  the  water  in  tlio  potJs  boiled,  and  the  coin  goes  to  the  servant. 
All  batfao  and  go  home.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom's  mother  is  seatod 
on  a swing  which  is  gently  swung.  Aa  it  moves  women  seiwants 
standing  on  either  aide  |>onr  water  over  her.  Sho  then  sings  a song 
with  the  chorus.  The  desires  of  the  heart  are  not  fulfilled,  oh  friend.® 
On  that  day  the  bridegroom's  party  are  feasted  with  stuffed 
wheat  ettkfia  or  karanjdti  and  pdivadts  or  rolls  of  gram  flour*  After 
dinner  the  guests  dress  in  rich  clothes  and  seat  themselves  on  carpets. 
Betel  is  served  ami  saffron  water  sprinkled  on  their  shouldorcloths* 
The  pair  remove  each  other's  marriage-threads  and  put  them  in  a 
pot  qIUmI  with  milk.  The  women  take  away  the  earthen  pots  /ound* 
tho  altar  or  e^iU  and  also  the  canopy  over  it.  The  earth  altar  or  vedi 
mtiaios  and  seeds  and  creepers  are  planted  on  it  at  tho  beginning  of 
the  raitia  that  the  family  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  grow 
aod  spread  like  the  creepers.  Bathings  and  dinners  continue  at 
the  bridegroom's  on  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  and  at  tho  bride's  on 
the  ieiiib  »od  thirteenth.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  tho 
bride's  father  gives  a dinner  to  tho  bridegroom  and  presents  him 
with  a gold  ring  or  a waistcloth.  Early  marriage  and  polygamy  are 
itlowed  and  practised  aiii#ng  Deshaath  B remans,  polyandry  is 
unknown,  and  mdow  marriago  ia  forbidden  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste. 
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On  the  momlng  of  the  first  Fig  Tree  or  Jyeskth  that  is  Jone-July 
fnlhmoon  after  the  wedding,  when  all  married  women  worship  the 
fig  tree  or  vat  to  secure  long  life  to  their  husbands,  the  newly  married 
couple  are  bathed  and  seated  on  low  stoolsi  The  priest  attends  and 
music  plays.  The  young  w Ife  lays  saudal, flowers,  turmorici  and  ver* 
milion  before  a picture  of  the  banian  drawn  on  the  wall,  bums  trank- 
incense*  presents  five  special  offerings  or  vdyam  to  five  unwidowed 
women,  each  offering  including  a wooden  comb,  two  small  turmeric 
and  vermilion  boxes,  a pair  of  glass  bangles,  a piece  of  bodiceolotb, 
and  some  wheat  or  rice,  ail  laid  in  a bamboo  tmy.  If  the  young 
wife  is  at  her  mofeheris  she  has  to  distribute  to  Brahmans  five  more 
special  offerings  or  vdyans  given  to  her  by  her  mother-in-law*  In 
the  evening  she  has  to  listen  to  a Briihman  piirdnift  or  reader  who 
reads  the  tide  of  S^vitri  and  her  husband  SatyavAn,  at  the  house 
of  some  rich  lady  or  at  the  village  temple.  The  young  wife  haa  to 
eat  nothing  on  that  day  but  light  food  or  phardl  and  next  morning 
after  bathing  breaks  her  fast  with  ordinary  food.  In  the  month  of 
AsJiddh  and  Shrdvan  or  July  and  August  the  pair  interchange  presents 
of  toys.  On  every  'l\ie3daj  in  Skrdvan  the  new  wife  and  her  husband 
worship  the  goddess  of  luck  or  Mangalarauri  and  Gauri's  husband 
Shiv  whom  she  invokes  on  the  previous  day,  offering  him  s handful 
of  grain  called  ahivmutk  or  Shivu  handful.  If  the  young  wife  meets 
any  unforeseeu  obstacles,  sa  illnoss  or  mourning  on  the  first  Monday 
in  Shrdvan^  she  puts  off  the  worship  till  the  next  ShrdvaH-  In  the 
morning,  with  girl  friends  she  goes  to  fetch  flowers  and  leaves  or 
patriit,  and  a silver  image  of  the  goddess  Annapurna  or  the 
food-supplier  is  brought  from  the  goldsmith  and  laid  on  a low  stool. 
The  pair  are  bathed  and  seated  on  two  low  stools,  the  girl  to  the 
right  of  the  boy  in  front  of  the  goddess  before  whom  they  lay  sandal 

fiaste,  flowers,  leaves,  and  food,  burn  frankincense,  and  wave 
ights-  Other  married  girls  join  the  newly  married  pair  and  worship 
the  goddess  and  are  treated  to  a dinner  at  the  girl’s.  Before  dinner 
the  girls  exchange  copper  coins  and  plates  and  remain  strictly 
silent  during  dinner*  Mischievous  boys  keep  coming  in  and  with 
numberless  questions  and  devices  try  to  make  the  girls  break  the 
golden  rule  of  silence.  After  the  meal  is  over  the  girls  chew  tuLsi  or 
.basil  leaves  and  begin  to  talk  as  usual.  In  the  evening  the  young 
wife  does  not  eat  her  usual  food  but  takes  a light  repast  or  pkaml 
with  other  girls  who  are  asked  to  the  house  and  with  whom  she 
passes  the  night  repeating  the  tale  or  kuhdni  of  MangaMgauri  and 
placing  games.  At  dawn  all  bathe,  lay  flowers,  vermilion,  and  food 
before  the  goddess  and  bow  her  out,  take  a slight  breakfast,  and 
sleep.  Every  girl  worships  Mangaldgaori  m Shrdvan  or  July-August 
for  five  years  i^er  her  marriage. 

On  the  third  day  of  BhddrapaA  or  August- September,  the  newly 
married  wife  worships  HartdJika,  fasts  Aa  whole  day  and  night  from 
all  food  but  fnnt,  passes  the  night  with  other  girls  in  playing  games, 
end  breaks  her  fast  early  next  mornings  When  the  sun  enters  the 
thirteenth  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  called  Hast  or  the  Elephant, 
newly  married  girla  fasten  oif  a wall  in  the  house  a piece  of  paper 
mork^  with  pictures  of  elephants  facing  each  other  with  garlands 
in  their  trunks  and  with  men  and  women  dressed  as  kings  and  queens 
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in  cars  on  iheir  backs.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  Elephant  or  Hast, 
married  girls  meet  and  sing  and  dance  before  a low  stool  in  the  hall, 
marked  with  wheat  or  rice  figares  of  elephants.  Some  daj  a light 
fuAAt  or  bhdtukaii  is  gwen  to  the  girl  by  her  friends  and  rolations.  On 
the  eighth  of  Aithvtn  during  the  first  fiy©  years  after  her  wedding 
tbeyonng  wife  has  to  worship  Mshilakshmi  Married  girls  who  are 
asked  to  the  house  meet  and  worship  an  embossed  image  of  Anna* 
parna  or  the  food-supplier  at  noon,  and  at  night  a large  sitting  or 
st^mding  female  figure  of  drmgh  is  made^  set  in  the  hall,  and  decked 
with  goltl  and  silrer  ornaments*  FlowerB*  vermilion,  and  food  are 
laid  before  the  goddess,  and  the  girls  taking  small  metal  or  eiirthen 
jars  make  mosio  by  blowing  across  the  jar  moutjiis  and  dance  in  a 
circle  before  the  goddess*  During  the  dance,  one  of  the  girls  begins 
to  blow  the  jar  and  dances  better  than  the  rest,  a sure  sign  that  the 
goddess  has  entered  into  her.  She  presently  sways  her  hands  and 
IS  seii&ed  with  the  power  of  the  goddess.  Her  friends  ply  her  with 
questions  and  for  some  time  the  goddess  in  the  girl  answers  the 
Q^ucstions.  Then  the  goddess  leaves  her  and  the  girl  falls  in  a swoon* 
On  the  brijjht  tenth  of  Attlwin  or  September - October,  the  newly 
married  girFs  husband  is  asked  to  dine  at  the  girl's  father's  and 
presents  the  girlB  family  with  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa  leaves  which 
on  that  day  are  called  gold.  On  his  return  from  crossing  the 
b»jo ndary  or  simoUanijhaH  the  girl  waves  a light  round  her  husband 
who  preaents  her  with  gold  ornaments  and  dpta  leaves.  On  Dlvdli 
in  Octuber^November  the  new  son-in-law  is  askod  to  bathoaiid  dine 
»t  his  fatber-m-law‘s.  On  the  bright  first  or  pddva  before  or  after 
the  inca!,  the  young  wi|0  waves  a light  round  her  husband  and  is 
pre^futod  with  gold  ornaments.  Nest  day  he  calls  hia  wife's  brother 
to  dine  fit  his  house,  his  wife  waves  a light  round  her  brother,  and 
U presented  with  a rob©  and  bodice  and  some  money  called  ovdlnimor 
tho  waving  gift.  On  the  day  of  Makar  Sankrant  or  the  twelth  of 
January,  fur  the  first  five  years  after  her  wedding,  a newly  married 
girl  prosenta  her  friends  with  pieces  of  sugarcane  and  sweetmeat 
called  halva.  Brahman  unwidowed  women  are  asked  to  the  house  and 
each  is  given  an  earthen  jar  or  sufftid  covered  with  a bodicecloth* 
For  nin©  years  after  the  agts-coming  ceremony  a girl  presents  five 
married  pairs  with  five  rolls  of  betel  leavoB,  each  roll  of  nine  leaves^ 
nine  bctelnute  nine  cloves  nine  cardamoms  nine  pieces  of  mace 
and  oine  nntmegs.  Next  day  or  ^iaA:rdn/  seven  rolls  of  betel  leaves 
are  served  to  seven  married  Brahman  women.  On  this  day  all 
tnarriLul  women  meet  at  the  village  temple  or  at  the  house  of  some 
rich  lady  and  present  each  other  with  turtneric- paste  and  vermilion 
or  halad  kunku.  Their  laps  are  filled  with  wet  gram  and  collyriiim 
U rubbed  on  their  eyes.  In  the  month  of  Chaitra  or  April,  mafried 
wotneo  hold  the  ceremony  of  halad  kunkti  or  turmeric  andvormilion 
when  a female  figure  or  mask  is  set  in  the  women's  hall  and  called 
Amnapuma  or  the  food -supplier.  It  is  docked  with  flowers  and  lights 
are  sot  before  it.  Womon  neighbours  and  friends  are  asked  and 
prrtcinted  with  vermilioD  and  turmeric,  and  wet  gram  and  fruit  are 
laid  in  their  laps.  This  is  done  at  every  house.  During  the  whole 
month  women  are  busy  paying  visits  to  neighboura  and  relations 
loUtiwed  by  Kunbi  tnaidservauts  loaded  with  wet  gram.  To  women 
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veroiilion  or  knnku  is  vovy  sacred.  If  tlie  supply  in  tbe  vermilion  bos 
ia  finiBhed  in  stead  of  saying  it  is  done  they  say  it  has  increased.* * 
The  bright  third  of  Vaitf hakh  or  May  ia  the  last  day  of  tbo  httlnd 
kimku  or  turmeric  and  vermilion  ceremony  when  the  go<ldesa 
Ganri  ia  said  to  go  to  her  mother’s  house  or  rndher.  On  this  day 
a married  woman  is  feasted  at  every  house  and  women  friends  and 
neighbciurs  are  presented  with  turmeriCj  vermilion^  and  betel. 
Next  day  the  goddess  is  said  to  go  to  her  Imsbaiid's  and  remain 
there  till  New  Year's  Day  or  Varsk  Pfidva  in  Chfiitra  or  April. 

When  a girl  comes  of  age,  a man-aervant  with  a dish  filled  with 
packets  of  sugar  ia  sent  to  the  lioiiaes  of  frienebt  and  relations*  He 
visits  every  house,  hands  the  head  of  the  house  one  of  the  sugar 
packets^  and  tells  him  the  glad  news  that  the  girl  has  come  of  age. 
If  the  girl  is  at  her  father's,  a servant  carries  the  news  to  her 
husband's  with  a packet  of  sugar  and  a cocoanut  and  is  presented 
with  a turban  or  waistcloth  or  some  money*  Aa  soon  as  the  good 
news  is  spread  among  the  girl's  husbaud's  friends  they  tease  him 
with  demands  of  sweetmeste  or  pedhd»  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a 
dumb  son  or  muka  mulga  as  tbe  wife’s  coming  of  age  ia  generally 
called.  A gaily  decked  wooden  frame  isprcjiared,  a square  is  mark- 
ed in  it,  and  a low  stool  set  in  the  square  ; the  girl  is  decked  with 
jewels  and  seated  in  the  square,  and  a Maraltha  woman  attends  her 
day  and  night*  Every  morning  she  is  given  tiirmoric  and  vermilion, 
music  plays,  and  a cocoanut  and  wheat  are  laid  in  her  lap.  Women 
friends  and  neighbours  feed  the  girl  wdtli  sweet  dishos  which  they 
prepare  at  their  homes,  and  lay  a bod  iced  oth,  wheat,  and  a cocoanut 
in  her  lap  presenting  her  with  turmeric  and  vermilion.  The  girl 
is  rubbed  with  sweet-scented  oil  and  turmeric  and  bathed  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  and  is  pure.  The  marriage  consnmnia- 
•tion  or  garbhddhdti  is  performed  on  a lucky  day  before  the  Hixteenth 
day  after  the  age-coming.  On  the  morning  of  the  lucky  day,  to 
the  sound  of  music,  the  pair  are  rubbed  wnth  turmeric  and  oil  and 
bathed  by  married  women*  Both  go  to  the  god-room  and  lay  a 
cocoanut,  bow  before  the  gods  nud  the  elders,  and  ask  their  bless- 
ing, Married  friends  and  neighbours  q.vq  asked  to  the  house.  The 
pair  are  seated  on  two  low  stools  the  girl  to  the  right  of  the  boy,  and 
*by  the  aid  of  the  priest  they  lay  sandal,  dowers,  and  sweetmeats 
before  the  metal-pot  Yarn n and  the  betelnut  Ganpati,  and  kindle 
the  sacred  fire.  If  the  girTs  sickness  begins  at  an  unlucky  time, 
to  remove  calamities  and  troubles,  the  quieting  of  Bhovaneshvari 
or  Bhuvaneshvari  shdnti^  ia  performed,  and  a sacred  fire  is  lit* 
The  pair  then  make  a cooked  nee  ball,  offer  it  to  the  spirit,  and 
batli^  iu  water  poured  by  the  priest  through  a sieve  or  roviili  from 
Bhuvaneahvari's  pot*  They  drms  in  fresh  clothes  and  periorm  the 
holy-day  blessing  or  ptinyiihavdi^htm  wdth  the  same  details  as  before 
the  marriage,  bow  to  the  house  gods  m\d  elders,  and  are  seated 
before  the  sacred  fire.  The  fire  is  kindled  aud  rice  cooked  over  it, 
and  the  boy  places  the  rice  with  a few  tjaugo  leaves  on  his  right* 


^ The  ia,  Kunkti  tiabii  dkt, 

* Details  are  given  in  the  Qhitpiviin  eustomi  in  tlie  PeoEUi  8tatiatioal  Aeeonnt* 
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Th©  boy  feeds  the  pacred  fire  with  rice  and  the  girl  pours  clarified 
butter  over  it,  When  the  service  of  the  sacred  fire  is  over  they 
wash  their  hands  and  sit  on  the  low  stools  as  before.  The  boy's 
sister  hands  the  boy  a quantity  of  bent  gmss  or  tinrua  pounded^ 
wottedj  and  tied  in  a piece  of  white  cottonj  and  lie,  standing  behind 
the  girl  and  drawing  back  her  head  between  his  knees,  with  Ills 
left  hand  gently  lifts  herchin  and  with  his  right  hand  squeezes  into  her 
right  nostril  enough  beut  grass  juice  to  pass  into  her  throat.  The 
girl  leaves  her  scat,  washes  her  hands  and  feet,  and  takes  her  seat 
as  before  to  the  right  of  her  husband*  The  boy  then  touches  either 
her  breast  or  one  of  her  shoulders  and  lays  in  her  lap  a cocoaunt, 
some  wheat,  a betel  nut,  and  a turmeric  root*  li^men  friends  and 
neighbours  lay  articles  in  her  lap  and  present  her  with  clothes  and 
ornaments.  Wljen  the  lap-filling  is  over  the  boy  w^hispers  hia  name 
into  the  girl's  right  ear,  money  is  presented  to  the  priest  who 
leaves  with  a blaasing  on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  and  the  pair  with 
the  horns  of  their  garments  knotted  together,  bow  before  the  house 
gods  aud  elders,  .\!arried  men  and  women  are  asked  to  dine  at  the 
house  at  noon.  The  girl  who  is  considered  to  be  pure,  dresses  in  a 
silk  cloth  called  mnkta  which  she  is  to  wear  thenceforth  at  her 
every-day  meals,  is  given  a cup  of  butter,  and  aervea  its  contents 
te  the  goeets*  At  night  frieuda  and  kinspeople  meet  at  the  house 
after  supper^  aud  a room  is  lighted  and  furnished  with  cushions  and 
carpete  for  the  guests  to  ait  on.  Both  the  boy  and  the  girl  are 
presented  with  tine  clothes  and  Oruaiuents  which  they  put  on  aud 
are  seated  on  ihe  carpet  spread  in  the  room.  The  girl  washes  her 
husband  s feet  in  warm,  water  with  the  aid  of  her  elder  sister  or 
some  friend  and  on  his  feet  paints  rermilion  and  turmeric  shoos. 
Tho  women  dress  a cylindrical  stone-pin  in  a bodice,  call  it  Gopala, 
and  bring  it  in.  This  they  call  the  future  son  aud  ask  the  girl  *to 
hand  it  to  her  husband.  She  gives  it  to  him  saying,  Please  tako 
care  of  this  child,  I am  going  to  fetch  water.  The  boy  says 
Tou  keep  the  child,  I am  going  to  my  business.  Then  the  married 
Cornell  repeat  their  bus  baud's  iiameSj  the  stone-pin  ia  placed  in  the 
Iwy’a  bands,  and  the  guesis  withdraw.  The  bedding  is  spread  and 
water  mixed  with  saffron  is  sprinkled  over  it.  Close  to  the  bed  are 
set  a lamp,  a metal  waterpot,  a metal  plate  for  betel  Imvoa  with, 
a Dutemcker,  a betel -lea!  can  called  pdnpuJaj  lime  and  catechu 
boxes,  betel  leaves,  outs,  cardatnotns,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  The  servant 
who  prepared  the  beildiiig  is  preaented  witli  a turban.  Tho  boy 
is  idn*ady  in  the  room  and  at  the  lucky  moment,  the  girl  who 
feigOf*  great  niiwtllirtgness  is  dragged  to  the  door  and  pushed  ia 
by  her  feiimlo  friends,  and  the  door  ia  closed  after  her.  She  then 
drinks  u litf  le  finm  a cup  of  uiilk  and  hands  the  cup  to  her  husBaod 
who  drinks  it  and  chows  the  betel  winch  his  wife  serves  to  him. 
Lixtly  they  eat  a piece  of  c<«?oanut  and  sugarcandy  and  go  to  bed. 
Next  morning  tho  girl's  mother  brings  rice,  wheat,  a eocoanub, 
pockets  of  vermilion  and  tyrmen'e,  puts  them  in  the  girl's  lap,  and 
prys%etitit  her  with  uncooked  proviaiona  enough  to  feed  twenty  people, 
Buriug  her  firftt  pregimncy,  tlie  gifl  is  given  a longing  feast  or 
jemn  and  friends  and  kinsfolk  ask  her  to  dine.  When  a 
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Doshasth  is  on  thepoiat  of  death,  he  is  laid  on  a white  country 
blanket  or  ghangdi  and  a basil  leaf  or  gold  and  some  holy  water  are 
pat  in  his  mouth*  If  the  son  is  present  he  takes  the  dying  head  oit 
hifl  lapj  and^  when  all  is  over,  the  women  sit  round  the  dead  wailing 
and  weeping.  The  dead  is  laid  on  a bier  and  taken  to  the  burning 
ground  ^y  four  kinsmen,  preceded  by  the  chief  mourner  with  the 
hrepot  In  hia  hand.  If  kinsmen  are  not  available  BrAhtnana  are 
hired  to  carry  the  body  to  the  burning  ground.  As  soon  ad  the 
dead  is  removed,  those  who  remain  at  home  dig  a pit  on  the  spot 
where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  set  in  the  hole  a lighted  lamp 
facing  south,  and  keep  the  burning  4amp  for  ton  days*  The 
village  MhArs  who  take  cowdnng  cakes  to  the  burning  ground  are 
paid  3#,  to  6^,  (Rs,  14*3).  A pile  is  heaped,  the  body  is  laid  on  it, 
and  burnt  with  the  same  rites  as  among  the  Poona  Chitpdvans.  A 
married  woman  who  dies  before  her  husband  is  batbra  in  warm 
water,  her  hair  is  smoothed  with  butter,  her  body  is  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  and  her  brow  is  marked  with  vermilion.  She  is  dressed 
in  a new  robe  and  bodice,  the  lucky  necklace  is  tied  round  her 
neck,  toerings  are  put  round  her  toes,  and  her  liair  is  decked  with 
flowers.  A betel  roll  squeezed  between  the  palms  of  two  hands  is 
put  in  her  mouth,  and  a oocoauut,  wheat,  and  packets  of  turmeric 
and  vermilion  are  laid  in  her  lap.  Marriod  women  are  presented 
with  rice  cocoanuts  and  packets  of  turmeric  and  vermilion,  and  the 
body  is  laid  on  the  bier,  carried  to  the  burning  ground,  and  burnt. 
Widows  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  men  j they  ai'e  not  entitled 
to  the  honours  shown  to  married  women*  Deshaisths  have  a caste 
council*  The  BrAhman  caste  council  intrudes  the  available  men 
of  the  ChitpAvau,  Doshaath,  aud  KarhAda  castes  and  settle  social  dis- 
putes at  caste  meetings  or  aceordi ug  to  the  votes  of  learned  men 
or^fidstria.  Smaller  breaches  of  social  rules  are  punished  by  the 
caste  council  and  serious  breaches  are  referred  to  the  SmArt  FontiU 
Shan  kartell  Arya  of  Sankeshvar*  The  Pontiff  still  gets  his  does 
from  his  followers  but  his  power  is  growing  weaker  day  by  day. 
They  sand  their  boys  to  school  aud  are  a steady  claBS. 

Vaishnavb,  or  M^idhva  Brahmans,  are  returned  as  numberiog 
about  300  and  as  found  in  all  sub-di visions.  They  are  said  to 
* •have  come  from  the  Bombay  Karnatn-k  within  the  last  huudred 
years.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kanarese  and  out  of  doors  the j speak 
MarAthi*  They  Hye  in  otm  or  two-storeyed  houses  with  brick  walls 
and  tiled  roofs.  In  look  food  dress  and  social  and  religious  customs 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  Madhva  BrAhmaos  of  DhArwAr*'  They 
are  landowners  and  as  a class  are  rich. 

DevrjjmjA'.?.  or  People  of  Devrukh  in  RatnAgiri,  are  returned  bs 
niim'Kenng  seventy -six  and  as  found  over  the  whole  State  except 
in  Alta,  Ichalkaranji,  and  KAgaL  Both  men  and  women  are  dark, 
strong,  regular  featured,  and  well  made.  They  are  generally  hus- 
bandman and  house  servants,  and  roost  of  them  are  poor.  In  food 
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dress  and  customs  they  are  like  Karhada  Brahmans  As  a 
they  ana  hardworking'  and  thrifty.  The  local  De^basth'?  look  liown 
an  them  as  to  dine  with  a Devrokba  is  considered  nnlacky.  They 
send  their  boys  to  achool. 

Dravida.  or  Sootherfiera^  are  retamed  as  nnmbertn^^  ihirt j-eight, 
and  as  fonna  in  the  town  of  Kolhapur.  They  are  ^d  to  ha¥e  come 
to  KolMpar  within  the  last  hundred  yeai^.  Their  home  tongne  ia 
Tamil  and  they  speak  Mardthi  abroad.  They  are  dark  strong  and 
well  built,  and  in  food  drink  and  dwelling  resemble  local  Deshasths. 
The  men  dress  in  a wai^tcloth,  shoulderclotb,  shirty  coat,  and 
tarban } the  women  wear  a hmg  Haraiha  robe  auid  bodice  with  a 
back  and  short  fileeres.  Unlike  local  Brahman  women,  HmTida  do 
not  gather  the  folds  of  their  robe  in  front  b:it  fa^l-un  th^fin  thu 
loft  of  the  waistband  iwid  let  them  fail  d >wti  the  Uh  leg,  Thv_/ 
pass  one  end  of  their  robo  between  the  feet  nnd  tack  it  iilo  the 
waistband  behind,  covering  it  with  tlitr  other  eiid  which  they  pass 
over  the  right  shonlder  and  below  the  left  arm.  Men  who^  parents 
are  aliTO  shave  the  head  except  the  topknot  and  the  face  exciL.*pt  the 
moostacbe,  bnt  fatherless  men  shave  the  face  clean.  The  women 
plait  their  hair  in  braids  like  local  BiAhman  women  and  have  a 
similar  store  of  clothes  and  ornaments.  Moat  are  landholders  and 
are  well  off.  Their  hereditary  calling  is  to  recite  the  Veda,  and  to 
read  Purdus  and  le^nds  and  to  practise  as  priests,  A few  are 
moneylenders  and  medical  practitioners,  and  some  are  State  serrants. 
They  worship  all  Brdbmanic  and  local  deities  and  keep  the  regular 
fasts  and  feasts.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  class  and  they  do 
not  ask  other  BMbmattsio  oonduct  their  ooremonies.  Their  emtoma 
are  the  same  as  Deshasth  costoms  except  that  Dmvids  bare  no 
raised  altars  or  bahulm  at  their  thread 'girding  or  marriage,  and 
defer  the  #/it7vlpnrtaa  or  removing  of  the  ktnh  grass  cord,  tied*  at 
the  time  of  thread -girding  abont  the  boy^s  waist,  to  the  day  of  his 
marriage.  They  have  began  to  send  their  boys  to  school  but  not 
their  girls,  and  arc  fairly  off. 

or  Bastards,  am  returned  as  numbering  192  and  as 
found  all  over  the  State  except  in  Alta  and  Bhndargad.  They 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  those  born  of  a Brahman  widow,  those 
of  an  unmarried  Br^Lhman  girl,  Kund  Golaks  bom  of  a Bikhmaa* 
widow  who  had  remarried,  and  Band  Golaks  of  a Brahman  wotnan 
who  was  guilty  of  adultery  daring  her  husband *“8  life.  The  first  two 
are  now  included  in  the  last  two.  They  are  nxiddle-sised  fair  and 
regular  featured,  but  not  so  clean  as  other  Brahmans  and  are  mot 
well-to-do.  They  are  moneylendera  Bhopkeepers  and  huEbandmen. 

Qujara^t  Brahmans  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-six  ahd  as 
found  in  the  eab-divigions  of  Cmdinglaj,  lehalkaranji,  K^igal,  Kanrir, 
and  Shirol.  They  are  not  permanent  residents  and  ham  come  into 
the  district  either  for  trade  er  to  serve  as  prieata  to  Gujarat  Viuis. 
They  remain  in  the  district  for  a short  time,  and  return  home  aa 
soon  as  their  bnainesa  is  over  or  to  marry  their  childroBu  They  are 
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gerva-nts,  beggars,  and  prieeta  to  local  Gujarat  VAtuh.  In  look^ 
food  dress  and  enstoma  they  resemble  t heir  brethren  in  Poona  aud* 
Bombay.  They  perform  the  daily  worship  of  their  patrons^  hoose- 
gods  and  are  a poor  class. 

Kanaujs  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty -two  and  as  found  in 
the  tow»  of  Kolhapur.  They  have  oome  from  Upper  India  and  are 
employed  under  the  State  either  as  soldiers  or  as  watchmen,  return* 
ing  to  their  native  country  to  marry  and  when  they  grow  old*  They 
cook  their  own  food  and  their  staple  food  is  wheat  flour  and  clarified 
butter.  They  do  not  allow  any  one  even  of  their  own  caste  to  touch 
their  food  and  do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  others.  They  belong  to 
tho  Panchgaud  sdttion  of  Brahmans  and  are  faithful  and  brave,’ 

Karlia'da'S  ar©  retnmed  as  numbering  3659  and  as  foond  in 
small  numOers  over  the  whole  Stat^.  They  are  new  settlers  and 
most  of  them  have  come  from  Bel  gaum,  Ratnilgiri,  and  Sat^ra,  Iti 
look  food  dress  and  social  and  religious  customs  they  are  the  same  as 
Poona  Karh^dds.  They  live  in  one  or  two-storeyed  houses  with 
brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs  and  are  State  servontH,  land  holders,  traders, 
moneylenders,  and  beggars*  They  are  fairly  off  and  a rising  cluss* 

M^ldliyEilXdinEW  or  M i dd^  W orshi]>p,ei'3,  are  returned  as 
numbering  seventy-nme  and  aV  lonncl  in  amall  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  Kolhdpur,  The  number  given  in  the  census  is  much  below  the 
real  number  as  many  return  themselves  as  Deshasths  as  unless 
epecially  questioned  they  try  to  pass  as  Deshastha.  The  chief  of 
Vishdlgad  and  the  hereditary  priest  or  ^uru  of  the  Kolhdpur  family 
are  Mddhyandins.  They  are  so  called  because  'cvliile  other  Deshasths 
perform  their  twilight  or  worship  at  snorise,  Mddhyaudins 

as  a rule  perform  it  at  middjy^.  They  are  a subdivision  of  Yajnrvedi 
l^)^ha9_thB  and  are  darker  and  stronger  than  the  ftigVedI  section 
of  Deshasths,  In  look  food  drink  and  dress  they  resemble  local 
DeshasLh  Brdhmaus.  In  character  they  are  like  Deshasths  except 
that  Mddhyandins  are  lazier  and  more  extravagant.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sections  Vitjsaneyas  and  Kdtivas  who  eat  together 
but  do  not  mtermarry,  and  resemble  each  other  in  all  points  except 
in  their  thread-girding  and  maiTiago  custome.  Among  the  Kanvas, 

. as  soon  as  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  brought  togother,  before 
a metiil  pot  or  kahish  are  laid  sandal -paste,  flowers,  and  some 
money  in  the  name  of  the  sage  Ydjnyavalkya  the  author  of  the 
Yajurved,  The  priests  as  a rule  are  given  the  money  offered  to  the 
sage  and  will  not  go  on  with  the  ritual  unless  the  houseowner  lays 
£1  to  £4  (Rs,  10-40)  before  the  metal  pot.  This  takes  place  at  th© 
thread -gird ing  also.  The  well-to-do  among  them  live  in  large 
mansions,  use  carriages  and  horses,  and  have  servants  and  cattle  ; 
others  live  in  on©  or  two-storeyed  houses  with  brick  walls  and  tiled 
roofs  and  keep  cattle*  They  are  lancjlords,  petty  traders,  money- 
lenders, State  servants,  and  beggars  or  prieeta.  Among  other 
Bnlhmauie  aud  local  gods  and  goddesses  they  “worship  Amb4bdi, 
Bahirav,  and  Vindhyavdsini,  and  keep  all  Br^h manic  fasts  and  feasta* 


1 Details  vf  Kannuj  customs  arc  Poona  Statiaiicaf  Account* 
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All  their  flocial  and  religious  caatoms  ar©  the  same  as  Deshaafcli 
custoncis.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  aad  aro  a rising  class* 

SaVE'fiha's^  are  returned  as  numberiug  sixty-oneaod  as  found  only 
in  the  sub-ii^^isions  of  Kigal  and  Karvir.  They  say  they  have  come 
from  Satilra  but  when  and  why  they  do  not  know.  They  are  divided 
into  Smarts  and  VaiabnavB.  The  following  particulars  to 

Vaishnavs  as  Smarts  are  seldom  found  in  Kolhdpnr*  Their  names 
for  men  are  Vyankatesh  or  Vishnu  and  for  women  Lakghmi.  They 
are  moneylenders  and  changers  and  the  men  add  ndik  or  leader  to 
their  names.  Their  surnames  are  Bhare,  Chipde,  lakam,  Karnatki* 
Koilmge,  Samde,  SUikhre,  and  Shirdlkar*  Their  home  tongue  is 
Mardthi  imcl  their  family  gods  are  Khandoba,  Karainh,  Shdligrdui, 
and  Vyankoba  of  Tirupabi  in  N^orth  Arkot.  They  are  fair  strong 
and  middle  sized*  the  women  being  fairer  than  the  men  and  graceful. 
In  food  and  dress  they  resemble  Vaishnav  Deshasths  and  are  cleaner 
and  neater  thuu  local  Deshasths..  As  a class  they  are  quiet  and 
hardworking*  but  not  thrifty.  They  are  moneylenders  and  changers 
and  priests  and  never  take  to  service.  They  rank  below  Desbastha 
ami  have  their  own  priests  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.  Their 
religious  teacher  is  a Vaishnav  Pontiff  called  Kdghavendrachdrya 
of  MaiKiir,  Like  the  Vaiahnav  Deshaatba  they  are  branded  by  their 
Pontifi  with  red-hot  seals  or  tapt  mudrds.  In  caste  matters  their 
pontiff^s  decision  is  final.  Their  social  and  religious  customs  are 
nearly  the  same  as  thoae  of  Vaishuav  Deshaaths,  They  send  their 
ehildron  to  school*  but  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits  and  are  fairly  off. 

Shenyia  are  returned  as  numbering  2016  and  as  found  all  over 
the  5tafc©~es|)ecially  in  A j re  and  Bhudargad.  They  are  middle- 
sized,  fair,  and  well  made  aod  the  women  thin,  tall,  and  graceful. 
Both  men  and  women  drees  like  local  Brdhmans,  and  the  women  rte 
their  hair  in  a back  knot  and  are  fond  of  using  flowers  and  false  hair. 
In  food  character  and  customs  they  resemble  their  brethren  in 
Kanara  and  Rafcnagtri,  They  are  landholders*  State  servants,  and 
moneylenders,  and  as  a class  aro  well-to-do* 

Telangg  are  returned  aa  numbering  twenty-eight  and  as  found 
in  Karvir,  Gadinglaj,  and  Ichalkamnji,  They  are  wandering 
mendicants  and  none  aro  peno an ontly  settled  in  the  State.  They  are 
dark  like  other  Yajurvodi  Deshasths  and  speak  Telugn  at  home  and 
a corrupt  Marathi  abroad.  They  do  not  difFcr  from  local  Deshaatha 
in  food  drink  or  dross,  and  naually  live  in  some  temple  or  traveller's 
rest-honso.  They  are  great  eaters  and  ar©  specially  fond  of  sour 
dishes.  They  earn  their  living  by  begging  and  by  eel  ling  sacred 
threads,  Some  of  them  are  very  clever  in  repeating  the  Vods  ^nd 
ttiany  sing  a^hfpndi^  or  eight-lined  sonnets  of  Jay  dev  to  the  accom* 
paniment  of  the  lyre  and  the  double  drum  called  tabla,  and  some 
are  pttrdfiiks  or  readers*  wlw  read  and  enplain  Sanskrit  legends 
in  temples.  TelangB  are  proverbially  unbidden  guests.  Whenever 
they  hear  that  a feast  is  to  be^iven,  they  appear  at  the  host's  with- 
out being  asked  and  will  not  go  until  the  host  admits  at  least  one  or 


1 DetAiIfl  of  thQ  orijOQ  of  tlic  8a\NUItiUi  jir«  given  tn  the  BijAfiar  Statistical  Accaiint* 
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two  of  their  niiinbor  to  the  feast.  They  show  the  same  sturdiness  in 
ejcacting  money  at  thread -girdings,  The  only  class  whom  they  are 
afraid  to  pester  are  KarhMda.  They  have  no  scruples  abont  accept- 
ing any  gifts  or  attending  dinners  on  the  eleventh  day  after  a death* 

Tirgulfl  arc  rotnrned  as  numbering  107  and  as  found  scattered 
ov^  the  State.  They  have  no  tale  either  of  their  origin  or  of 
their  arrival  in  KolhApnr  Some  say  they  are  degraded  Dasha stbs, 
while,  according  to  others^  they  are  degraded  Shenvis.  They  are 
betel  vine  growers,  and  in  look,  food,  dress,  character,  and  customs 
resemble  their  brethren  in  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar.^ 

FrabllllS,  or  iiords,  are  returned  as  namberixig  286  and  as  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  State.  They  are  of  two  classes  Kdyasth 
PrabhuB  and  PStana  Prabhus.  Moat  Kolhiipur  Prabhns  are  Kdyasths. 
Bhiv^ji  (1027-1680)  had  great  faith  in  Prabhua  and  raised  them  to  high 
military  and  civil  posts.  The  Kolhi^nr  Kdyosth  Prabhus  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  theKonkan  and  S4tara  since  the  rise  of  theMardtha 
state  of  Kolhdptir  {1710).  The  few  Pdtdna  or  Bombay  Prabhus  are 
paid  to  have  come  during  the  last  fifty  years*  Of  the  origin  of  the 
K^yasbh  Prabhus  the  books  give  three  accounts*  According  to  the 
Padma  PurAn  they  are  descended  from  Chitragnpt  who  was  created 
by  Brahma  to  record  the  actions  of  mankind ; according  to  the 
Rennka  MahAtmya  of  the  Sksnd  Purdn  they  represent  a Kshatriya 
ting  of  Oudh  named  Chandrasen ; and  according  to  an  account 
given  in  the  Shudra  KamlAkar,  which  is  probably  a BrAhman  play 
on  the  word  parUiu  or  bastard  u corruption  of  the  word  pretfeA a or 
lord,  they  are  descended  from  a Kahatriya  and  his  mistresa*  The 
FAtdna  Prabhus  claim  a Rajput  origin.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  rop resent  Rajput  settlemeuta  from  Anhilvada  - PAtun  in  North 
Ghjaiat  (a.  d.  1139)  along  the  Thitna  coast  near  Bombay*  The 
PjSlAna  Prabhus  properly  have  no  eumameSj  though  of  lata  they 
have  begun  to  copy  the  MarAthapmetice*  Among  Kayaath  Prabhus 
Dikshit,  Garud,  Gholkar,  KhAtik,  Pradhdn,  RAje,  ShringArpnre, 
TAmhne,  and  other  snmames  are  in  use.  They  have  also  family 
names  from  official  titles  as  Chitnis,  JAinnis,  KArkhuunis,  Phamstiisi 
Phadnia,  and  SabhAsiid*  The  two  classes  of  Prabhus  differ  little  in 
* appearance-  As  a rale  the  PAtauas  are  larger,  darker,  more  robust, 
and  manly ; some  KAyaaths  are  unusually  fair  and  delicata  featured* 
Their  women  are  middle-sized,  fair,  and  goodlooking*  Their  home 
speech  is  MaiAthi*  The  Kilyasth  MarAthi  differs  little  from  the 
ChitpAvan's  and  the  PAtAna’s  home  speech  is  marked  by  th©  use  of 
Gujarati  Portugnose  and  English  words*  Though  there  is  no  cast© 
objection  to  the  eating  of  fish  and  flesh,  most  KolhApur  Prabhus 
live  like  BrAhmana  on  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  dress  like 
Brahmana  and  wear  the  same  ornaments*  They  are  clean,  neat, 
hardworking,  and  faithful*  The  KAyaptha  are  given  to  the  worship 
of  local  goddesses  rather  than  of  the  regular  deities.  In  other 
respects  their  roligious  ritea>  fasts,  ^^and  feastrS,  and  their  social 
customs  differ  little  from  those  of  MarAthAs  and  MarAtha  BrAhuiaas* 


^ DetAllfl  of  the  Tirgul  BrAbmaa  cuBtoma  w given  in  the  Foona  and  Ahmadtingftt 
Btatiiftical  Account*.  • 
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Social  dii^pnfcs  are  settled  hy  the  ciders  of  tlio  ensto.  They  seotl 
tLt.nr  lniyH  nncl  8c>nio  of  titeir  girls  to  scliool  and  are  well-to-do,^ 

Fighting  Classes  of  whom  there  are  two  Mardtli4s  and  Rajputs 
have  a atreugiU  uf  G3j787  or  8 32  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population, 
Tho  details  are : 

Kolhii^^ur  fifffuhtff  ISffi. 


Divieiaa. 

1 , 

Fenuilif* *.  ^ 

Tolai. 

1 

Total  .. 

1 

ai,&oo 

»C,T»I 

7J1 

IfiOO 

j 1 

j 

flB.TSX 

Mara  tha"8  ar©  returned  as  oumheriog  62,287  and  ae  found  a%"er 
the  wDule  Kiate*  Tho  Kolhitpur  Mardth^  have  a special  interest 
aa  their  llt^ad  tho  Mahdrdj  of  KoHutpur  is  the  only  representative 
cd  Shiviiji  the  fotinder  of  tho  Maratha  power.  As  in  other  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Deccan  the  fighters  among  the  Mardthi-fsiieaking 
middle  chtsses  claim  to  bo  called  Mardthlis*  Some  families  perhaps 
biive  !iii  unusually  large  strain  of  northora  or  Rajput  bloixlj  but  as  a 
class  Mardthds  canuot  be  diKtinguished  from  Mardthi-5-|K'aking 
Deccan  Kunbis  with  wliom  all  eat  and  the  poorer  intermarry.  The 
imtncs  in  common  use  among  men  are  Cbandmrdv,  Jduojirdv, 
Mdndjirdv,  Pmtdprdv,  Suryajirdv,  and  Udajird?,  and  among  women 
Bayajjibai,  UansAbiii,  Lalubai,  IVit4bai,  Rajasbdi,  and  Sakviirbdi, 
BlMy  tnen  affect  Rajput  names  as  Jaysing,  Rdmsmg,  and  Phattesing 
aod  others  have  Kuubi  names  as  Ealm,  Gyitnba,  and  Narba,  Kolbdpur 
Mar4ch^  claim  to  belong  to  four  branches  or  Brahma 

ransh  or  the  lirahma  brunch,  Shosh  vansh  or  the  Serpent  !>rnnch. 
Sum  vtiUAft  or  the  Moon  Ijranch,  and  Surya  vansh  or  tho  Sun 
branch.  As  full  a list  of  Mardtha  Burnamoa®  or  ddnavs  as  could  be 


* A lirtailwl  ar^iuiit  of  Prablinii  U j^iveia  iu  tbcf  PriQiiii.  Btatiaticiil  Accmint. 

* SoTvnI  Mnn'ithA  mt*  ivh  they  include  tlio  luuntfii.  and  ip 

1pr?!+?rT^TTr»‘  true  or  fonmi^  of  tiic  lanmiedp  at  tnany  of 

the  «uriy  Hindu  dyuaiiticji  uf  ^oni  all  hnco  liii^  from  the  Deccjui  canto 

U«is.  Amon^  Uiew;  ilynMtic  lUiuic^  rtre  tliidke  perhaps  the  urigiiiml  form  td  I'hdluliyti 
liir  ioo*l  lifHi)  the  ruleratd  the  l>cccmi  mul  KaruMak  ; Kadamwhkdi  eeenui  to* 

W the  aatiH*  a«  Koflaiiilja  the  lUMTic  of  who,  at  Jillcri^t  ti'mea  between 

Um  aivili  and  the  thirteenth  c^iiitury  ruletl  tlm  KamaLak,  Kolhapur,  and  tioa  ; More 
vim  proWhly  represent  the  Maury*^  a hraneb  of  tho  ^uat  North  Indian 
IkAt  OAiiie  whn  mled  the  Konkan  and  iJcocoji  U)  the  AiKtli  century  ; Siihmke.  which 
weemm  t»  belong  to  Utcoomofu,  jundiapB  follovi'uni  of  the  RuUnki  rnleta  of  HujarAt 
ClM3*]240fi  SiidAr.  which  acemi*  to  prem  ve  the  original  fortn  uf  the  name  of  the 
OlljUiAra  family  who  ruled  iti  tiie  Konkmi  and  West  Deccan  frutti  iilKmt  8,'M)  to  11375  ; 
•d  vhoee  moat  famoua  llcocmi  family  w'mt  of  Devj^ii  or  Daulatiibtub  w ho 


1 pcTwvr  and  iluHxij^  luiich  of  tho  time  attproTiie  In  the  Deccan  frotn  about  1170 
tut  tba  Maaalcntn  c'^n'juvfit  lii  I2U0.  Aa  far  aa  ia  kiinwia  the  Devgiri  Y4dave  iiaaeMsI 
faam  tlia  OAith  Dorthwarda,  anti  it  hi  pOaMible  they  were  not  tiortheniDrB  but  liefongcd 
la  rf**ff*»  K/atbcra  Kumbar  or  oUfbr  vUepherd  tribal  who^  under  Brahman  iiiilueoee, 
ojapkal  ihfl  great  notiht^rti  ahepherd  name  uf  VMav.  The  prcfiervation  of  tbcac  oh] 
djTBaatlo  tiomMi  eugueata  the  !io|ie  that  All  enquiry  Into  ilia  utron^h  and  ilifftributimi 
iff  thff  chma  whiclibear  them  throw  li^ht  on  tho  fltrvn^tli  of  the  xiorthem 

dMBMt  Is  ilia  Marathdu.  TbU  lutpe  aeenaa  idle,  Alinosi  all  the  loading  tribal 
fgrmmrt  Cholkc,  More^  r^var,  Selar»  anil  Tidav  are  found,  Iw^tidea  amoni*  Kuiibia 
iio  0**l  appreciably  difler  from  MarffthAfl,  amonj;  KoTli^  Dhait|faJ^,  BAmordiiit, 
liiibtwIioTi  Vtutihial.  MIiAra,  MAnaa^  and  eoveriiJ  wandenjig  Irtbea,  claa^  Wliioh 

rnam^ f 
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procured  mini  tiering  in  all  about  500  names,  is  g’iveii  iti  the  Append  ix. 
Of  these  the  following  are  i^aid  to  be  the  surnatuGS  m eoumumest 
use  among  Kolliiipur  Manlthda  : Bhonsle,  Cbavdn^  Garde» 
Gli^ifcge,  Ghorpade,  Ciujar,  Ingle,  Jagdale,  Kadamj  Kdle,  Kluirde, 
Jtagar,  Mobite,  Xaldvde,  Plmdtare,  Povdr,  Hananan^o,  Sabmke, 
Sbende,  Sinde,  Hisode,  Sitole,  Smyavansbe,  and  Yadav*  Besides  ita 
RunmmP  every  Mardtba  family  luis  itg  derak  or  family  guardian, 
of  wliii'b  as  completed  list  as  could  be  obtained  ia  given  in  tbo 
Appendix.  In  matters  of  marriage  tbe  guardian  is  more  importani 
tban  tlie  Biirnameand  saineneggof  sn  r name  alone  tj^oes  not  bar  marriage. 
As  a rule  Maratbas  are  middle-si^sed,  rcgnWr  featured,  and  bt4ter 
made  than  Maralha  Brabmans,  a few  are  bHodsome  and  warlike,  but 
as  H role  except  iTiat  they  are  fairer  and  better  tnatinered  they  cannot 
be  known  from  Kunbis.  I'he  women  are  often  fair€!r  and  slenderer 
tban  Kunbi  women*  Both  at  homo  and  abroad  they  speak  Mariithi 
almost  as  correctly  as  Brdbtimns,  and  some  of  them  speak  KAn arose 
fluently  but  not  correctly.  As  a rule  Maratbds  live  in  fairly  aired 
and  lighted  middle  class  houses  two  or  three  storeys  high  with  stone 
and  burnt  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  The  entrance  door,  %vbich  is 
often  epacions  and  imposing  aud  furnished  with  a small  ronm  called 
flf  LuU  for  guards  or  watclimen,  opens  on  a yard  io  w hich  is  a cattle- 
shed  ;i.Dd  a stable  for  horses.  One  or  two  rooms  in  the  ojjper  storey 
and  one  or  tw'o  in  the  ground  floor  are  whitewashed  and  well  ]iaintea 
and  decorated  with  jiictnres  of  Ganpati  and  8hiv,  and  fancy  pictures 
of  gymnasts  wrestling,  of  a war  ship,  or  two  tigers  and  a hnnt^imaii, 
I’licsG  rooms  are  uscil  for  receptions  and  business.  Other  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  dining,  keeping  stores,  sleeping,  and  cooking;  and 
at  the  back  of  tbe  house  io  a sweet  basil  oi*  tulufi  pillar,  Tbe  privy 
is  BOnietimcs  in  the  back  of  the  yard  and  sometimes  near  the 
entrance.  Except  a few  special  apartments  the  house  is  seldom 
chum  or  tidy.  The  houses  of  poor  MarAthds  are  smaller  and  have 
fewer  rooms,  Tho  house  goods  of  the  ordinary  Mardtha  include  » 
small  store  of  inetFil  water  pots,  dining  dishes,  and  cooking  vessels,  low 
wooden  stools,  cots,  a nd  pestles  or  inumih^  stone  slabs  or  pins 


to  be  hut  alightly  counectctl,  Tlie  exbtouco  af  tho  aani*;  cl,io  Einuie  in  nioot 
^ ^uihldle  timl  luw<cln».s  Dementi  HindiiH  ruiu'bt  diii!'  to  tlio  Ihmt  clarm  or 

irilita  emue  into  Llio  flecciin  y natiana  or  corimiutiitios  conipkte  enouf;ti  to  i 

A fre*U  Iftyttr  of  jHiojiIe  over  iliT whole  eiirintry.  The  cftae  of  iha  ubM 

great  hrimJa  foniierly  iiidnrK-il  njiiny  of  cruft^men  imd  w ho  siUVliave 

and  MMn  anmrig  them,  Hhuwa  that  tht«  is  not  iiii|KJasih1e>  At  the  same  time  the 
eviUeu.ee  ogYvimt  aameitetui  of  Kitmunie  proving  sameneas  of  tribe  nr  race  is  eu  atrotig 
AH  to  make  aueh  wh  leap  read  Lrnuiij^ration  iniprobable.  'I'he  ease  of  the  Forum  UcblAv 
or  Hlit-|io<5keti8i,  all  of  whom  are  eitluT  UAiKVihIa  nr  JdUhavaj  proven  that  aanmiea 
of  tuniEune  by  no  irieana  imphen  ^aiiieuesii  of  tnVie  or  Uchlaa  are  recruiti&il 

fruiii'al)  except  the  impure  clnsftes,  helng  joirnd^  by  Mat^ih^  and  KAmdlhrit, 

by  UrAliroaiui  Mitrwdrt#  huU  MunahniliuBf  tiuU  all  recruits  wbaiever  their  cSJ&te  tut 
adopted  either  into  the  CiFliUrid  or  iitto  Uie  J^ilbav  clan.  Tho  evideure  prciieiitfvil  ij 
by  i)ie  Uehi4fl  is  supported  in  a leiui  extreme  fqrm  by  the  general  Deccan  practice  j 
of  cadiug  A chief’s  retainerx  by  their  ehiera  stirnatiic.  This  |imctice,  tngetber  with  I 
tile  oaar  of  tho  UchlAa  who  supply  altiioet  the  lost  trace  i>f  the  old  ayateni  of  r«^cruit*  J 
ing  predatory  tribes,  seems  to  abow  that  the  potwanKJii  of  iiorthem'^jmriiamt^  ia  nn  I 
prtHif  of  Ji  northern  ori^n  or  even  of  a atrain  of  juirtUem  bkKMl.  It  jirubjiblv  iisiiaHy 
aroflM,  like  the  poaaesBion  of  the  Norgiau  iiamea  of  Uordoti  >15’  the 

Seotoh  Keltic  hlghlADdcra,  from  the  praetteo  of  Tollowta'a  Udttng  or  hciiig  given  th« 
name  of  their  cl  lief. 
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or  and  grindj^tcmes,  beds,  blankets^  and  quilts*  Middle  class 

hoijsc^s  have  a large  storo  of  metal  vessels  and  larapstanils,  low  wooden 
sUxils,  wooden  frames  or  for  gods,  eots^  boxcs^  bedding, 

Vdiuikets,  carpets*  mortars  and  pestles,  cradles,  and  bullock  carts. 
Besides  these  well-to-do  Mai’'dtbds  have  silver  cups  and  plates  und 
«c«nt4Hl  oil-pota,  large  motal  watorpots,  and  cooking  Vessels  for 
gmnd  feasts  and  brass  oil- jars  or  budhlis^  chairs,  tables,  ISencbes, 
cupboards,  fitoola,  palanquins,  shigninis  or  dog-carts  or  phaetonB, 
bedding,  Persirm  carpets  or  ^dHchth,  becl  covers,  and  pillows  of 
varioQtt  kinds,  caudlesticks,  wallsliadesj  looking-glasses,  wooden 
and  ivory  toy  is,  and  embroidered  wall  hangings.'  Marathds  arc  fond 
of  pets,  and  rear  dogs  monkeys  and  parrots.  The  staple  food  of 
well-to-do  Maratbdis  is  wheat  cakes,  rice,  split  pnlsfe,  elarilied  butter, 
and  Vegetables  and  condiments;  middle  class  families  on  ordinary 
days  eat  rice,  millet  bread,  mmbhare  or  licpiid  pulse  seasoned  with 
cliillies,  spices  and  salt,  and  vegetables;  the  daily  food  of  the 
}»oor  is  millet  bread,  chopped  chillies,  and  puke  sauce.  All  eat  Resh 
aad  fish.  The  well-to-do  eat  mutton  or  fowls  daily.  Middle  class 
families  use  them  about  once  a week,  while  the  poor  use  tliem 
only  occasionally  on  Dasara  in  September -October  and  Shlm^a  in 
March,  and  daring  titarriages.  Mardthas  aeldom  use  liquor  though 
no  caste  rule  forbids  eithur  liquor  or  narcotics.  They  eat  tii© 
usual  kinds  of  Resh  except  beef  and  pork.  At  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do  the  food  is  cooked  and  served  generally  by  servants 
called  Mitcah:kartt(  or  clean  men,  and  in  middle  and  poor  families  the 
‘wonmn  cook  and  serve  the  food*  Before  dining  Mardtliik  are 
careful  to  bat  ho  and  put  on  a frosli-waHlied  cotton  waist  cloth. 
The  elderly  meu  of  the  house  lay  sandal,  flowers,  and  swoetmeats 
lw*foro  the  Uouso-guds,  w^ater  the  sweet  basil,  bow  to  the  sun,  and  sip 
a liWle  wftWr  in  which  a ba.'^il  leaf  has  been  dipped.  All  the  men  of 
the  family  sit  in  a line  on  low  stools  each  with  a fresh-scoured  melal 
waU^r|>ot  or  tdmht/a  and  a cup  or  jjtda  to  bis  right,  and  a metal  or 
leaf  pkie  before  him  with  one  or  two  cups  for  sauce  and  elarilied 
butter  At  h<irne  a Maralhaoats  bare  to  the  waist;  in  company  and 
<m  festive  uccasions  ho  dines  without  taking  off  any  article  uf  dross* 
Women  take  fheir  food  after  the  mon,  but  the  Brdhmau  practice  of 
ecitiDg  from  their  busbauds  plate  is  not  strictly  kept. 

Tbo  men  cut  the  head  hair  close  and  wear  the  moustache  and* 
wkUkora  but  not  the  beard.  8ome  keep  the  topknot  and  earknota 
and  feihavc  the  of  the  head  leaving  a clean  shaven  passage 
between  tbe  knots  gradually  narrowing  from  the  brow  to  the  centre 
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I Ttiii  articlrf  ui  u»d  in  tilt-  meLaiiimis  ojkI  |ia]iice^  of  tho  MarAthfl  cbiofA  of  KoHi.ipur 
»r«  1 g:*9hi  ftiiil  writLirtw»tsi.  platen  and  etigravoti,  p<iU  far  the  wurahip  of 

tJb*  houM  roxi^tp  cArrivd  by  bardni  aiiit  inucvdjvarerit  or  rhaji*idr!t,  troo- 

ttkv  kUUKit  with  111.  fnr  h old  hi  jkr  cotton  dOAkc^d  in  no^iitcvl  oil.  or  4<ri>i4rfAya 

wotiiliip  «|hhju«,  Iwlci  c<vic*  or  flywbiak  nr  chftftn  hatidkB, 

onuuiWlit*  of  i^*yal  paraAnla  or  ntlt<’rai3koti»,  IntnpNtainld  or  Inrgo 

frnttiTTg chaira,  ulrpl^iiut  nirii  *>r  h*tinidA^  frames  for  housegoilii,  |vi]aii- 

■ytrtim  With  lli4,iir  Ntiiittln.  and  Uonsv  o-iid  vb'phiint  boUBingfi  and  tra|iriiEi^*A,  TLic  riiitnli«r 
ql  fulil  fwMcta  in  •mull  riiinpuri'fl  to  that  of  silver,  atnl  braHs  ana  copper  x'cbhcIa  arw 
fmMifl  ia  4pv*t  aliuudiiiiiifi?  iu  oddiLtuti  ta  a hifgv  nUirc  of  Aimie  and  v^oiimIcii  fariutaiv 
awt  l>0ikiiii£* 
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and  again  growing  wider  till  it  reacbea  tha  back  of  the  bead  above 
till!  ueck*  In  many  heatlii  this  passage  ia  wholly  or  partly  blocked  by 
the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  women  dress  their 
hair  with  much  enro,  either  tying  it  io  a back  knot  or  hnehada  or 
plaiting  it  in  a braid  which  they  wear  in  an  o^wn  circle  at  the  back  of 
tho  head.  Tliey  use  false  hair  and  are  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with 
flowers*  The  men  dress  in  a turban,  a coat,  a shonldcrcloth,  and  n 
waislclotli,  trouserSjOr  short  drawers  called  cholmtg.  Instead  of  the 
turban  they  oft(*a  wear  a headscarf  called  rumdl  if  about  three  to  four 
yards  or  a jJtifka  if  ten  to  fifteen  yards  long.  Mardlha  turbans  are 
folded  in  one  of  tw^o  leading  styles  Sindeshiii  or  Sindia  fashion  the 
style  in  use  in  the  Gwalior  court  and  Pafhdni  because  it  is  like  the 
Paihtin  boaddresl.  The  Sindeshdi  turban  is  an  elnbornte  piece  of 
work,  folds  arranged  so  as  to  present  all  round  a sharp  ridge  which 
shades  the  ears  with  conical  protruding  wings.  The  fi\nit  is  a circular 
conT©3c  ridge  wider  and  more  solid  near  the  middle  b^rehead,  aud 
sharply  depressed  nearthe  comers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjoining 
ear  w lugs*  The  hind  pari  is  like  the  front  ejrcept  that  the  folds  aru 
not  twisted  ami  are  losa  elabonitely  arranged.  Twisted  bands  am 
passed  above,  below,  and  across  the  surrounding  ridge  and  the  two 
gold  ends  am  fixed  at  the  top  near  the  two  wings*  Some  men  wear 
the  turban  so  that  the  two  wi  ngs  come  within  an  inch  of  the  oars  and 
many  consider  it  fashionable  to  place  the  turban  jauntily  on  the  left 
ear,  and  make  its  position  secure  by  paasiug  a twisted  band  lightly 
round  the  aide  wliere  the  ear  is  loft  free,  allowing  the  raised  w'ing 
on  that  side  to  show  all  its  twisted  and  well  arraugied  folds.  The 
folds  and  twists  are  fixed  by  the  aid  of  water  or  pins  so  that  a 
turban  once  folded  lasts  two  to  three  months.  Old  and  st&id  men 
use  fohla  instead  of  twists*  In  the  Patb^ni  turban  the  tw’ists  are 
n^it  half  80  rigid  as  in  the  Hindesbiii  turban  nor  are  tlier©  the 
wiugs  and  the  corner  depressions  wdiich  are  so  notable  in  the 
Sindeshdi  turban.  It  is  einiplcr  and  siimller  and  more  oval  than 
circular  in  shape  slightly  resembling  the  hiiniati  liuad.  The  front  i» 
of  partly  twdsted  folds  arranged  so  ns  to  form  symmetrical  rows  of 
nuinberlesB  parallelograms  one  a!K>ve  the  other  till  they  reach  the 
middle  jiart  of  the  upper  surface.  The  portion  above  the  right  ear  is 
raised  slightly  higher  than  the  part  above  the  left  ear,  and  most  of 
the  back  is  covered  by  the  two  gold  ends  which  reach  to  the  middle 
of  tlie  top  where  the  twisted  folds  of  the  front  geoerally  end.  The 
Pathitu  fashion  is  becoming  more  popular  among  Kolhdpur  Murnthds, 
but,  us  a rule,  on  festive  occasions  and  Bpt‘cial  gatherings  tho 
Sindeshdi  mode  is  adopted*  Some  Mardtluts  fold  their  headscarfs 
called  rumilh  or pafkdif^  in  the  shape  of  their  turbans  allowing  one  of 
its  ends  to  lie  loosely  on  the  top  which  flutters  slightly  at  every  jerk 
in  walking*  Some  wear  a inandil  or  gold  turlmn  folded  like  n looee 
turban.  The  ManUha  coat  fits  very  closely  especiully  the  arms  and 
chest.  The  sleeves  are  generally  longer  than  tlio  arms,  the  extra 
length  forming  numberless  small  plaits  or  folds  over  the  lower  arm 
between  the  elbow  and  the  vrrist*  *Il'he  coat  is  tied  in  front 
below  the  righi  shoulder  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  part  of  the 
right  chest  being  left  open  esj^eeially  by  those  who  pride  themselves 
cm  their  depth  of  chest*  From  the  chest  the  coat  falls  in  long  full 
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folds  to  the  knoe  and  sOTnetimeB  a few  inches  below  the  knee.  A 
Mar^tba^B  bolkUjr  coat  is  of  eilk  or  cloth  of  gold.  It  is  not  so  tight 
as  the  every-day  whito  coat  an<l  the  sleeves  have  fewer  puckers. 
Mariith^s  Slave  begun  to  wear  English-sSiaped  coats,  shirts^  Jackets, 
and  boots.  The  Mardtlui  waii^tcloth  is  shorter  than  the  Brahman 
waiatcSoth  and  the  puckers  in  front  and  boliind  arc  fewer,  the  ends 
hanging  and  ilu tiering  loose.  The  Mardtlia  bIioo  which  ft  iinely 
decorate^l  with  silk  and  goldl>ordera  is  stained  a deep  red  and  differs 
from  the  BrdSitnan  shoe  by  leaving  open  the  whole  except  the  toes 
and  an  inch  of  the  upper  pari  of  the  foot,  and  having  its  small 
roond  lieel  as  hard  as  atone,  Forraerly  a sword  was  pert  of  the 
regular  Maratba  dress.  Now  a walking  stick  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  sword.  They  also  draw  a shawl  over  their  shoulders  when 
they  attend  the  court  or  diirbnr, 

Kxc-ept  that  they  do  nut  pass  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet  and 
that  they  draw  one  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head  the  in  door  dress  of  the 
Kolhilpur  Mar&tha  women  is  the  same  as  of  thn  Kolhdpur  BrAhman 
women.  They  mark  their  brows  with  vermilion  and  tattoo  a small 
crcHcent  orcftr/ai/ra  between  the  eyebrows, and  a small  tloton  the  chin 
and  on  each  cheek,  and  figures  of  sweet  basil,  lotuses  representing 
the  goddess  Ijakshoii,  the  tvords  SliHram  Ju^nha  in  Blilbodh,  and 
pictures  of  Krishna  and  his  beloved  Rddba  on  their  forearms* 
m»tb  men  and  women  have  a large  store  of  valuable  clothes  and 
onmmeiiU  for  great  occasions.  Almoet  every  married  woinan  haa 
m lucky  necklitce,  a nosering,  and  toerings  which  slie  miisi  wear 
as  signs  of  her  married  life-  Other  oimaments  she  uBes  iifc  pleasuro 
especially  on  holidays  and  on  ceremonial  occasions.  The  w nrdrobe 
of  a wcdl-to-do  Maratha  nnm  includes  turbans,  coats  of  cotton  w^ool 
and  silk,  gold  turbans,  breeches,  Bilk-bordered  shonlderoloths  and 
wim^tcloths,  gold'bordered  shouldcrcloths  or  dnpHdSf  imd  sjjk 
girdles  or  hinehdg^  trousers  made  in  native  fashion,  one  or  two 
sliawds,  and  shoos  or  boots*  Moat  of  those  clothes  laet  for  several 

feneratiuus  and  cost  £50  to  £100  (Rs,  500  - 1 000).  Midtile  class 
fardthAs  do  not  use  gold  turbans  or  mandih  and  shawls  and  gold- 
bordered  sbonldcrclotbs  or  dnjfttiU ; their  ceremouial  dress  is  w*orth 
about  £5  Cjo  £7  lO^t.  (Rs,  50*75),  Poor  Mardthas  wear  pat  has  or 
headHcarffi  inBtead  of  turbans  and  have  a pair  of  silk -bordered 
waistcluths  and  shoulderdothe,  trousers,  and  white  coats  which* 
they  keep  earir'fuUy  and  use  only  when  they  have  to  pay  visits 
ancl  attend  «:oiirt.  Women  in  high  famiHes  have  in  store  silk 
robes  or  sndis  worth  £l  \0s.  to  £7  10#.  (Rs,  15-75),  Paithani  robes 
worth  £00  to  £50  (Rs.  800  - oUO),  short-sleeved  silk  and  gold 
bodicPB  worth  10#.  to  £2  (Rs,  5 - 20),  and  gold  upper  robe^  or 
dH/tefdr,  Rjul  shuwls  worth  £10  to  £30  (Rs,  1 00  - 300).  Middle- 
cInuMi  faniilies  seldom  use  shawls  and  dupatds  and  Paithani  nibes, 
ud  ha  VO  a store  of  ailk-bordered  robes  ivorth  about  £1  to  £1  4#* 
10-12),  and  bodices  wt^T.h  2#.  to  4#*  (Rs.  1 -2),  ordinary  upper 
rptiea  worth  £I  to  £3  {Rb.10-30),  and  aometitnes  one  or  two  Faitbani 
robes  each  worth  £5  to  £10  ^Rs,50  - 100)*  Poor  women  have  a pair 
of  robes  or  mdiJf  each  worth  0#,  to  8#.  (Rs,  3-  4)  and  bodices  each 
worth  2#.  to  4#.  {Rfl.  1 - 2),  and  an  uf^por  scarf  or  sMa  worth  4#,  to 
ft#.  (Re-2  *8)  which  they  put  on  while  going  out  of  doors  on  festive 
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occasions,  iMardtIiAs  both  men  and  women  wear  a number  of 
ortiameutg.  Well-tonla  men  wear  earrings  with  two  pearls  or  an 
emerald  peodant  called  hhikhalis chaukadm^  finger  rings  set  with 
diamonds,  and  gold  bracelets  or ; well-to-do  women  wear  for 
the  head  a gold  kctuh  or  sweet  pandanns  flower,  a cAw/jrfmAw  or 
creaeeut  moon,  u vdkhdi  or  full-inoon,  a r^iwd  or  a ball-shaped  gold 
or  1 1 ritii  e u t,  H o \v  era , *j  nj aru  s,  6 i tj  d is^  bijra  r i/ an  d c /i « ?i  d iv  jt , al  1 stud  d e d 

witli  pearls  and  jewels,  fdj vara  and  cha^idraniti  nvB  used  only 

by  girls  after  they  have  come  of  age  ; the  ear  ornameiiU  are  bugdi^, 
bdlydg^knps^  and  kurtulNs  all  of  gold  studded  wdth  pearls  j bdlydstind 
knradti4i  of  pearls  with  a jewel  in  the  control  the  wrist  ornaiuents  are 
gold  htluijdiH  or^  bangles,  hilvurs^  chhartdSf  gorda^  kdkans  or 

ivristlets,  jifUalifi,  and  lodds^  ornainetits  of  gold  studded  with  pearls 
uiid  precious  stones  ; the  arm  ornamcnits  are  hdjuhandi^f  tollnindif, 
vtdds,  and  vdnkin  of  gold  studded  with  precious  stcrues ; the  neck 
oniaraenta  «ro  or  champa  bud  necklaces,  eA a 

chtnrJiapvlin^  javda  or  barley  necklace,  kutuB  or  buds,  kanthfijf  or 
necklaces,  bipphdsj  pi  ttd$,  jyitfdlis  and  gold  necklaces  set  with 

pearls  and  precious  stones  j pearl  noserings  with  a ruby  pendant  ; 
gold  waistbands  or  mdjpatds  set  w^ith  preciuiis  stones;  the  foot 
oriiaTuents  are  ehaiti  anklet^s  7nth  and  vdld^t  of  silver  except  in  the 
case  of  the  ruling  family  wdio  alone  can  wear  gold  ankle  and  too 
ornaraenta^  ; and  toe  oimaineuts  aa  gends^jodviH  or  toerings,  mdsoUr, 
^dtith  or  flowers,  and  virodis.  Maratha  women  as  a rule  wear  all 
except  foot  and  toe  ornunients  of  gold  and  pearls  according  to  their 
ineatis.  Hnling  and  rich  furiiilies  have  a store  of  ornaments  worth 
£500  to  £5000  (Ks.5000 -50,000)  and  upwards  j middle-class  Maratha 
women's  ornaments  are  worth  £50  to  iSOO  (Rs,  5O0  - 2000);  and 
poor  Mariltha  wcunen  have  at  least  the  gold  lucky  necklace  or  dorle, 
the  nosering,  and  silver  toerings  worth  £5  to  £10  (Rs,  50-100), 

As  a class  Marathas  are  simple,  frank,  independent  and  liberal, 
courteous,  and,  when  kindly  treated,  trusting.  Thoy  are  a manly 
Olid  intelligent  race,  proud  of  their  former  gi'Catuess,  fond  of 
show,  and  careful  to  hide  poverty,  'fhe  Maratha  is  prin’erbiiilly 
ilanU  or  fond  of  show.  A ^larAtha  though  almost  starviug  wdll 
raise  a copperas  worth  of  claritied  butter  and  rub  his  moustaclie  and 
^ hands  xvith  it,  and  sit  washing  his  hands  and  face  in  front  of  his 
house,  that  passers  may  think  ho  has  had  a rich  dinnor*  A Mar/itha 
may  dress  in  a rn.g  at  home  but  bo  has  alwiiys  a spare  dress  which 
ho  himself  washes,  keeps  with  great  care,  and  puts  on  w’heu  ho 
goes  to  pay  a visit.  He  hires  a boy  to  attend  him  %vith  a lantern  at 
iiiglit,  or  to  take  care  of  his  shoes  when  he  goes  into  bis  friend’s 
house  and  hold  them  before  him  when  ho  comes  out.  They  suy  that 
wa^  is  their  culling  and  few  MnratbAs  of  good  family  however  well 
educated  willingly  take  service  as  clerks.  Ihey  never  keep  shops. 
As  n rule  a 'well-to-do  Maratha  has  in  his  service  a Brahman  clerk 
called  dlvdnji  or  minister,  who  often  takes  aJvanbigo  of  hia  master’s 


t fioltl  ia  Ijiikahriii  aud  tberofore  jniLBt  not  Ikj  lillowcd  to  toiicli  the  dust  or  the 
goddt*«!i  will  ln£  aiif^ry  and  vaubh.  Ae  riilem  are  gUAMtaiie  iJiey  are  Vlaliuut  or 
lYotectore  aud  thonSoVa  lord*  of  Lukahmi  suid  ablo  to  treat  her  ne  tboy  like. 
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wfitit  of  education  to  defraud  him,  somotinies  ending  in  making  his 
master  bis  debtor,  Mardtba  wonion  arc  kind,  affable,  and  simple, 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  good  wives  and  iiranagcrs*  Mardtbds 
are  husbandmen,  grant  holders,  landowners,  and  State  servants. 
Besides  the  Mahdrdj  of  Kolhapur  several  Maruthas  ai-e  chiefs  or 
sanstluhiiks,  A Mariitba  almost  never  rises  early  and  scklom  goes 
ont  in  the  inoming.  He  rises  about  seven  or  eight,  washes,  and 
attends  to  business  if  he  hna  any  or  idles  till  ten  chewing  tobacco, 
smoking,  and  talking,  Abont  halfpast  ten  he  bathes,  dresses  in  a 
freshly- was  bed  cotton  cloth,  marh,^  his  brow  with  white  or  red 
sandaU  bows  before  the  family  gods  winch  the  priest  has  already 
worshipped,  repeats  tho  names  of  the  deities  Audidbdi,  Ganpati, 
Pdndurang,  and  Shankar,  and  bows  after  each  name,  Ecligimts 
Manlth^  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  reading  sacred  books  m the 
GurtJcharilm  or  Life  of  Dattdtreya,  JtiydnobM's  commentary  on  tho 
Bhsi^ruigtia,  Shiv*s  Play  or  S/tiv  Li!(if  and  Ruknimi’s  Choice  or  tlio 
Sctiifamvfir.  Most  of  them  lay  siuidal  and  dowers  on  their 
gods  and  drink  tho  holy  water  ur  tirth  used  in  washing  tho  god^s 
ftcL  Then  tho  male  inembera  of  the  family  sit  in  a row  and  take 
their  After  diuner  they  chew  betel,  smoke  tobacco,  and  enjoy 

A short  mitlday  resL  They  rise  at  three,  anti  play  at  cards  dico  or 
che.ss,  Iq  tho  evening  they  drive  ride  or  walk,  or  visit  a friend, 
retuni  about  eight  or  niuo,  and  retiro  to  bed  at  ten  or  eleven. 
Manithas  who  estates  to  manage  lead  regular  fairly  busy  lives  ; 
tliQse  who  have  no  special  business  pass  a life  of  monotonous 
weariness  in  idlo  talk,  betel-chewing,  and  smoking.  Many  are 
fond  of  hriniing,  and  hunt  and  shoot  several  days  in  every  niontb, 
Olhitrs  spend  much  of  thefr  leisure  under  the  influence  of  opium  and 
hemp-water.  Marfitha  women  seldom  leave  the  house,  and  in  welL 
to-do  familio'^,  as  they  have  neither  to  cook  nor  to  mind  the  housj?, 
tb<7y  hi*v‘a  mneh  leisure,  A ManUha  matron  generally  spends  her 
morning  in  waBhing  combing  and  decking  lier  hair  with  llowors,  in 
fi^Ofiing  hrr  cfiihlren,  and  in  bathing*  Elderly  Mardtha  women  w-nier 
the  sweet  bftiil  plant  and  lay  aaiiduJ  and  flowers  before  Balknshna  or 
&1  Ahadov,  but  young  women  arc  generally  careless  about  religions 
rites*.  After  their  midday  meal  they  hear  n Purtin  or  holy  book  read 
by  A prici^t,  take  a midtla}"  nap,  look  after  tho  childii?u,  talk,  phiy, 
with  dice  and  somotimos  with  chew  betel  and  Iribacco, 

•Tip  after  thu  men,  and  reHre  about  ten.  8onie  MaiAtha  women 
cutDbmidor  and  a few  have  Iciirut  to  read  and  write. 

Mardthflfi  worship  all  BrfdimaDic,  local,  and  boundary  gods  and 
kot’p  tho  nsnnl  Brillimanic  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  priests  are 
UtisluuiUh  Bntbmans  who  conduct  their  cerentoiiies  and  perform  the 
daily  worship  of  the  bouso  gods  of  the  well-to-do.  Their  chief 
holidays  aro  tho  Hindu  New  Yearns  Day  or  VarfikpralSpatla  and 
RiimtQtrjni  in  March - April*  Ahfthtrftrititja  or  the  Undying  Third  in 
lUy*  Tf^Ujpnnc/nimi  ShravHi^Pattmima  and  Golcutaithtami  in  July- 
August,  0(nt*>/fh*'haitirlhl  iu  August,  Dasara  in  Soptembor- October, 
jDicvi/t  in  October  - No^  ombor^  Sfiukrciiii  on  the  tTvelfth  of  January, 
and  Shimgn  in  March.  Their  popular  fasts  are  the  Eleventlis  or 
cJbidii#/n>  it]  the  brigJit  Imlf  of  AakdeUf  or  July- August  and  Kdrtik 
or  Okrtr.-Novr.,  and  Sliiv*s  Night  or  S/thnifra  iu  Febnmry.  Tho 
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Manithas,  osp0cia!ly  the  flescendants  of  Sliivaji  tho  ffmnder  of  the 
Maratha  empire,  who  was  raised  to  be  a Kshatriyaon  payinj^  i,40,000 
(Ra.  4,00,000}  to  GAga  Bliatt  of  Benares,^  claim  i:<i  beU+ng  to  the 
Kshatrija  or  second  of  arm's  elusKea  and  eay  that  their  ceromoniea 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Brahmans.  BrahmaDs  admit  lUis  claim  in 
the  ciis§  of  the  ruling  family  and  perform  their  curemotiics  with 
Vcdic  texts.  Tho  ceremonies  of  other  Kolhdpur  Marittha  familiea 
are  performed  according  to  the  Shndra  Kamalilkar  a classieal  Siinskrit 
version  of  the  Vedic  passages.  Tho  well-to-do  among  thoKolh^por 
^anithc^a  claim  to  perform  the  sixteen  Bitlhman  sacraments  or 
mm  shirs  but  tho  bulk  of  the  people  perform  no  ceremonies  except 
at  birth  j thread  girding,  marriage,  coming  of  age,  and  death.  A 
girl  goes  for  her  first  enufinemenfc  to  her  parents  anJ  a poor 
Mariitha  midwife  waits  on  tho  pregnant  woman.  At  tlie  time  of 
her  delivery  she  cats  the  navel-cord,  bathes  the  mother  and  child, 
mid  lays  them  ou  a cot.  When  a son  is  bom  tho  joyful  news 
IS  carried  to  friends  and  kinsfolk  and  packets  of  sugar  are  handed 
among  them,  Tho  priest,  wlio  is  asked  to  repeat  shdnttpdih  or 
soothing  verses  every  evening  from  the  first  to  the  tooth  day, 
repeats  verses  over  a pinch  of  ashes  and  rice,  and  hands  the 
a^sliee  to  the  midwife  to  be  rubbed  on  the  browns  of  the  mother  and 
child.  A light  is  kept  burning  the  whole  night  for  the  first  ten 
days.  A few  days  after  the  birth  jdlkarm  or  birth  coromony  is 
performed,  when  the  priest  and  friends  and  kinsfolk  are  asked  to 
the  hotisej  musicians  are  engaged  to  play  their  instruments,  betel  la 
served  to  men  guests  and  packets  of  vermilion  and  turmeric  are 
handed  among  the  women,  and  a feast  to  the  guests  ends  tho 
ceiVTuony*  Now  only  a few  keep  this  practice.  As  a rule  all 
MarAtlviSs  are  particular  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  worship,  as 
those  days  are  believed  to  be  full  of  danger  to  th©  newborn  c^ld. 
Marat  has  share  the  common  belief  that  convulsive  seizures  and  must 
other  forms  of  disease  are  the  work  of  spirits.  Tboy  think  that 
only  by  worshipping  Mothers  Fifth  and  Sixth  can  the  child  bo  saved 
from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits  which  aro  said  to  hover  about  tho 
lying-in-room  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  child  especially  diiriug  the  fifth 
and  sixth  days  after  birth,  probably  because  from  tho  sl^mghing  of 
the  navel-cord  the  child  is  at  that  time  liuble  to  tetanus  ond 
convulsions*  Eldoidy  matrons  in  tho  house  take  tho  utmost  car© 
to  keep  a light  always  burning  in  tho  lying-m  room  day  and  night 
especially  from  the  filth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  during  that  time 
never  leave  the  mother  alone  in  her  room.  On  th<i  fifth  day  a few 
friond.s  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  honso.  In  the  lying- 
in  room  a betelciut  and  a sword  or  sickle  are  set  on  a low  stool  and 
flowers,  sandnl-paste,  burnt  frankincense,  and  food  are  laid  before 
the  low  stool  in  the  name  of  Mother  Fifth  or  Pdnchvi,  The  mother 
bows  before  the  goddess  with  the  child  in  her  arms  and  prays  Mother 
Fifth  to  save  tho  child  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  The  guests 


^ — 

' Beforo  hia  LnstaJlatioti  tecipB never  to  have  worn  the  iiacred  thread,  Dctailt 

oftha  ei^reiiiotiy  ore  given  under  Rdygad  in  the  Kobha  Htatintical  Acccuuit. 

^ It  ia  wurbhy  af  uolv  thftt  the  old  Kngliah  tuiiue  fur  convuleiuii  ia  an  attack  of 
dwarfi. 
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are  treateil  to  & dinner  and  men  guests  pass  the  whole  night  singing 
ballads  or  /d*?niV  and  women  guests  watch  by  turns  in  the  Ijing-in 
room*  Mother  Sixth  or  Satr^i  is  w'orshipped  on  the  sixth  day  with 
the  same  detatls  as  Mother  Fifth  and  a few  friends  are  feasted- 
The  mother  is  held  impure  for  ten  days  and  no  one  except  the 
midwife  touches  her-  The  midwife  rubs  the  mother  awd  the 
child  with  oil  and  bathes  tlienrL  Then  she  bathes^  takes  her  food, 
and  waits  a|)on  the  mother-  During  the  first  ten  days  the  midwife 
eats  nothing  unless  she  has  bathed  from  head  to  foot  both  morning 
and  evening*  The  family  are  held  impure  for  ten  days  in 
consequence  of  a ehildbirtiK  During  this  time  they  are  allowed 
to  touch  others^  though  they  cannot  worship  the  house  gods. 
On  the  eleventh  the  clothes  of  the  mother  are  washed,  the  room 
is  cowdunged,  and  the  family  are  purified  by  drinking  water 
which  is  given  them  by  the  family  priest.  On  the  eleventh  the 
men  renew  their  sacred  threads  and  lay  sandah  flowers,  burnt 
frankincense,  and  sweetmeats  before  the  house  gods.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth  a few  women  are  asked  to  the  bouse, 
modtclans  play,  and  the  child  is  cradled.  The  women  dress  the 
babe  in  a child's  hood  or  ^fiacAi  and  name  it  saying,  Cut  off  ties  and 
chains  and  join  the  umbrella  and  palanquin,^  The  anniversary  of 
lie  child's  birthday  is  kept  by  a feast  to  friends  and  kinsfolk,  and 
on  that  day  the  ceremony  called  chaul  hirm  or  hair-clipping  is 
performed  by  the  well-to-do,  and  the  child’s  hair  is  clipped  for  the 
first  time*  Well-to-do  Marat h^s  especially  the  families  of  chiefs  and 
Marddr*  or  nobles  gir»l  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  between  tan 
mod  twelve  with  nearly  4he  same  ritual  as  at  a BrAhman  thread^ 
girding. 

Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  twenty-five  and  girls 
generally  before  they  come  of  age,  though  coming  of  age  is  no 
bar  to  a girFs  marriage.  A MarAthii  maiTisge  is  very  costly.  The 
bride's  father  must  give  a large  dowry  to  the  bridegroom  and  in 
retoru  the  bridegroom’s  fatlu^r  must  present  valuable  ornaments  to 
the  bride.  8o  the  girls  whose  fathers  belong  to  high  families  but 
cannot  offer  a large  dowry  with  their  daughter’s  band  remaiu 
unnuiiTiad  after  they  come  of  age  and  have  sometimes  to  marry  men 
who  are  unequal  either  in  nge  or  social  position.  Even  to  the  well*  ■ 
to*dci  to  have  many  daughters  is  a curse.  In  proportion  to  the 
position  of  the  family,  the  futlier  has  to  spend  on  his  daughters 
marriage,  running  into  debt  from  which  he  seldom  frees  himself. 
As  a rule  the  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy’s  side.  Before 
Ibe  marriage  is  fixed  it  must  bo  ascert-aiued  that  the  boy  and  the 
girl  are  not  of  ihe  same  clan  or  kul;  they  may  both  bear  the  sojna 
tanuuno  but  the  crest  or  devak  on  the  male  side  must  be  different. 
Baraenesa  of  crest  on  the  fornato  side  ia  no  bar  to  marriage*  After 
teUring  the  matter  over  and  fixing  on  the  most  suitable  girl,  tho 
w»  father  sends  a Raul  or  BhAt  to  aoe  the  girl.  Ho  goes  to  her 
hoonii  and  is  treated  to  a dinner.  After  a dinner  and  some  betel 
tli0  RAal  or  BhAt  tells  the  girrs  fattier  why  ho  has  come  and  aska 
if  tlioj  are  willing  to  marry  their  gfVl,  Tho  girl's  father  aus we ra 

- 1 Tlia  Miirttht  rnn*T  th*ii  ^/vfhnrtfod  dm  chh^tH  imkhd^ttn^joti, 
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cither  that  thej  are  willing  or  that  tbej  are  not  willing,  and  the 
Bb^t  or  Baul  returns  home  with  a presenL  If  the  girl’s  father 
s£*ys  bu  U willing  poor  wouitju  relatiooB  of  the  boy  or  a female 

mrvaut  are  aski^  to  see  the  girt  If  their  report  of  the  girl  is 
satisfactory,  the  boy's  father  on  a lucky  day  sends  a relation  or 
friend, together  with  his  priec'^t  and  the  Bhat  to  the  girl’s  to  propose 
the  match.  They  go  to  the  girl’s  boose  and  are  welcomed  by  the 
girrs  father*  They  are  given  water  to  wash  their  hands  atid  feet, 
betel  and  tobacco  are  served  to  them,  and  they  arc  treated  to  a 
dinner.  The  head  of  the  honse  kills  a goat  or  at  least  a fowl, 
asks  a friend  or  two  to  dine  with  the  guests,  and  gives  aneooked 
provisions  to  thc^  priest  who  either  cooks  for  himself  or  has  big 
dinner  cooked  and  served  by  a Br^man.  After  dinner  all  sit  in 
the  ball,  betel  is  served,  and  the  Bbit  formally  declares  their  object 
in  coming.  If  the  girl’s  father  agrees  to  the  match,  he  calls  in  his 
priest  and  hands  him  the  girl’s  horoscope.  Both  priests  compare 
the  horoscopes  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  calculate  the  posilions  of  the 
stars  at  the  time  of  their  births  and  say  whether  the  match  will  b@ 
lucky.  If  the  astrologera  or  priests  say  the  match  will  be  unlucky, 
no  farther  steps  are  taken.  When  the  boy’s  and  the  grirl'a 
parents  are  anxions  for  the  match  they  do  not  depend  on  the  words 
of  the  astrologer  and  even  do  not  con&ulfc  him  but  at  once  settle  the 
marriage  terms  the  chief  of  which  are  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
boy  by  the  girl’s  father  at  the  time  of  the  girl-giving  or 
the  clotlioa  and  orniimentB  to  be  preseuted  to  the  girl  by  the  boy^a 
father,  and  the  clolhes  to  be  presented  to  the  relations  of  each 
by  the  other.  Sometimes  if  the  girl  is  unusnaUy  handsome  and 
intelligent  the  boy’s  parents  bear  tbo  whole  marriage  expenses  even 
of  the  girl  and  do  not  receive  a farthing  from  the  girFs  parents  if 
they  cannot  conveniently  pay.  At  other  times  if  the  girl’s  parents 
are  well-to-do  and  wish  to  give  their  daughter  to  a poor  but  high 
family  boy  they  pay  the  boy’s  marriage  charges  and  present  the  girl 
fvith  ornaments  and  the  boy  with  a large  dowry,  A short  time 
before  the  terms  are  settled  the  girl’s  father  sends  some  relations  to 
seo  the  boy  at  whose  bouse  a feast  is  held  for  the  guests  and  they 
return  with  presents  of  turbans  and  wai*^tcloths  or  at  the  least  with 
a Wttistcloth  or  cash.  At  the  house  of  some  Mnrdth^,  the  presence 
of  a Nh4vi  is  required  at  the  time  of  settling  tho  marriage. 
When  the  terms  are  settled  the  fathers  exchange  cocoanuts,  and  the 
barber’s  duty  is  to  hand  tbo  cocnanut  to  each  as  the  sign  of  the 
inarriage  settlement ; for  this  be  is  called  mhdla  or  the  marriage 
settler  and  both  parties  present  him  with  cash  or  a turban*  'Fhe 
boy’s  and  girPs  fathers  ask  the  village  astrologer  or  grdmja^hd 
to  name  three  lucky  rnomeuts  on  three  different  days,  for  the 
turmeric-rubbing,  marriage,  and  rnnit  or  home-taking.  As  » 
rule  the  bridegroom  mnst  visit  the  gicrl’s  house  for  the  marriage  j 
but  if  the  girl’s  parents  are  poorer  than  the  boy’s  parents  or 
the  boy’s  parents  refuse  to  visit  tim  girl’s  but  agree  to  pay  her 
marriage  charges,  the  girl’s  parents  take  the  girl  to  the  boy’s  villags 
and  lodge  at  a separate  houelj  which  has  been  prepared  for  LhenL. 
To  take  the  girl  to  I be  boy’s  bouse  is  thought  incorrect 
among  Mai'Utbas  and  forms  a special  item  in  the  marriage 
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agreement.  A little  before  the  turmerie-rubblng  the  boy^s  relations 
and  the  priest  go  with  music  to  the  bride’s  and  are  receired  at  her 
house.  Music  plays  and  the  priest  puts  a robe  and  bodice  and 
ornaments  and  a packet  of  sugar  into  her  hands,  A wheat  or  rice 
ac|Qare  is  traced  round  two  low  stools  set  iu  a line  close  to  each 
other  and  on  another  stool  before  them  are  placed  live  waterpots  or 
kaiatfhoM  with  cotton  thread  passed  round  their  necks.  The  priest 
repeats  verses,  hys  a betelnut  and  leaves  in  each  pot,  and  covers 
their  mouths  with  half^cocuannts.  He  then  sets  a betelnut  on  a 
coople  of  leaves  laid  on  the  low  stools  and  offers  sandal,  flowers, 
burnt  iaccnse,  and  sweetmeats  to  the  hotel  nut  Ganpati  and  the 
waterpot  Varun  and  waves  tights  round  them,  The  bride  and  her 
mother  are  rubbed  with  wet  turmeric  powder  mixed  with  fragrant 
oil  by  the  boy’s  women  servants.  The  girl  then  comes  before 
tlio  Tvaterpot  Varun  and  the  betel rmt  Ganpati.  The  priest  repeats 
verses  and  the  girl  is  told  to  walk  five  times  round  the  betelout 
Ganpati  and  the  ivaterpot  Varun  and  sits  on  one  of  the  two  stools 
in  til©  wheat  square  ; her  mother  sits  on  tho  other  stool  and  while 
music  plays  they  are  again  rubbed  with  sweelscented  oil  and 
turmeric  and  bathed  by  five  women  neighbours  and  relations.  The 
bride  is  helped  to  put  on  a new  yellow  robe  and  bodice  and  her 
future  inother-iii-law  presents  lier  wnth  oruanxeu ts*  W hat  remains  of 
the  turmeric  a party  of  his  friends  take  with  music  to  the  bridgroom’s. 
The  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  aud  bathed  with  the  same  rites  as 
fit  the  girPs  house  and  the  t arm  eric-rubbing  ends  with  a feast  at 
the  boy^a  and  girl’s. 

^ert  comes  the  marriage  guardian  or  detjak  worship.  A day  or 
two  before  the  marriage  a mau  at  lb©  house  of  the  boy  and  of  the 
girl,  bathes,  and  with  music  and  a baud  of  friends  goes  to  the  tre^* 
which  is  the  family  guardian, offers  sandal, fiowers, burntfrankincense 
aud  Eweatmeuls  to  it,  cuts  a branch,  lays  it  in  a winnowing  fan,  and 
brings  it  home  %vitl3  music.  Ho  takes  it  to  his  god-room  and 
worships  it  ©Jong  with  his  family  gods  which  are  represented  by 
betelnuts  in  a winnowing  fan.  Meanwhile  five  un widowed  girls 
wash  a grindstone  or  jdte  and  lay  sandal,  do  wore,  and  sweetmeats 
before  it  aud  a family  washerwoman  worships  the  stone  slab  or 
and  a feast  to  mamed  women  aud  a few  friends  and  relatious 
CQOipletos  the  guardian  or  dei^ak  worship.  Invitation  carils  are  sent 
to  distant  friends  and  th©  houseowner  asks  a few  of  hia  near 
relations  in  person  who  oome  to  th©  house  on  the  marriage  guardian 
or  devcJc  worship  day.  After  dinner  the  invitation  proceasious 
start  os  among  BrdhmauSj  from  the  boy’s  and  girl’s  and  ask  local 
friends  aud  kinsfolk  to  ihe  marriage.  After  dinner  th©  boy  is  lyell 
dressed  and  seated  on  a low  stool  laid  in  a square  marked  by  the 
washerwoman  with  wheat  or  rice,  aud  married  women  with  a dish 
of  turmeric,  vermilion,  an  da  rice  gioins,  rub  him  with  turmoric, 
mark  his  brow  with  vormition,  and  stick  the  rice  grains  on  the 
vermilion.  Kis  head  is  hungivitb  fiowor  garlands  or  niunddvalU  and 
he  is  taken  to  his  family  goddess  or  kutdevif  lays  a cocoanut  and 
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bows  before  her,  and  asks  her  to  be  kiodly,  and  starts  on  horseback 
for  the  girFs  with  friends,  relations,  priests,  and  rimsimans*  When 
they  reach  the  ijirFs  tillage  they  stop  and  T>sit  the  village  Mdruti, 
The  boy  dismounts,  bows  before  the  god,  and  asks  him  to  he  kindly. 
Here  they  are  mot  by  rhe  bride^s  party  with  music  and  fi-iends  and 
the  niimiut  piyVm  or  boundary  worship  is  performed.  If  the  girl  is 
taken  to  the  boy*s  Tillage,  the  ceremony  ta  performed  at  the  honse 
of  a friend  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  nre  seated  and  the  bride's 
father  markfl  the  boy's  brow  with  sandal  and  sticks  gniins  of  rice  on 
itj  burns  fraukincenae  before  him,  giTes  bim  sweetmeats  to  eat,,  and 
presents  him  with  a turban  and  a gold  scarf  or  The  giieste 

are  then  escorted  to  a lodging  Qt  jinvmghftr  prepared  in  the  bride's 
neighbourhood.  The  Mar^tba  vdgnwchaya  or  troth*plighting  is  the 
same  aa  among  Br Ah  mans.  The  boy's  father  meets  t he  girFs  father 
at  Lis  house  with  his  prioBt  and  ia  setited  ; the  girFa  fatlier  sits  near 
him  and  his  priest  attends  him*  The  priests  then  worship  the  betel- 
nut  Ganpati  and  the  metalpot  Vanin  und  repeat  verses.  The  girl's 
father  offers  hi  a daughter  in  marriage  to  the  boy  and  in  presence  of 
his  and  the  girFs  relations  the  boy's  father  accepts  the  offer  saying, 
1 take  her.  The  fathers  change  cocoanuta  and  a distribution  of 
flugar  ends  the  ceremony. 

Shortly  before  the  bridegroom  starts  for  the  bride's  the  bride's 
parents  send  a feast  or  rukkval  with  a few  friends  and  music  to  the 
boy's  house.  The  boy  is  seated  on  alow  stool  set  in  a wheat  square, 
and  the  sweet  dishes  bruught  from  the  bride's  by  the  village  NbAvi 
are  armnged  in  rows  about  the  stool.  The  dishes  are  usually  of 
two  kinds,  for  show  and  for  use.  The  show  dishes  in  elude  sweet 
wheat  and  gram  flour  balls  and  aiigarcoated  betel  nut  and  almond 
h^Hsj  as  large  as  or  larger  than  uuhiisked  cocoanuta  j the  dishes 
for  use  are  of  oi'diuary  size  and  are  prepared  with  great  care*  The 
bridegroom  is  presented  with  a turban,  hia  brow  is  marked  with 
vermilinn  to  wdiich  grain  ia  stticfc,  lights  are  waved  about  him  by 
married  women,  and  ho  is  told  to  help  himself  to  the  dishea. 
When  tho  boy's  feast  or  r^lchvat  is  over,  the  girl's  party  w'ith  friends 
and  music  go  to  th©  boy's  and  tell  them  that  the  marriage  hour 
is  near.  Tlie  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  rich  clothes,  his  brow  is 
decked  with  the  marriage  coronet  or  hashing ^ a dagger  is  get  in  his 
hands,  nudhe  is  seated  on  a horse  which  is  led  by  the  village  barber 
or  Nhdvi,  Miisleiaus  walk  in  front,  behind  them  walk  all  the  meuof 
the  bride  and  bridegroom's  parties,  and  then  the  bridegroom*  Behind 
the  bridegroom  walks  his  sister  usually  a jontig  girl  closely  veiled 
with  a gold  scarf  or  ahela  with  the  shakiindiva  or  lucky  lamp  laid  in 
a dish,  and  another  veiled  woman  follows  her  with  n metal  or  earthen 
pot  called  sheti^karn  holding  rice  betelnut  and  water,  and  covered 
vnth  a mango  branch  and  a cocoanut  and  set  on  a heap  of  rice  in  a 
bamboo  basKeL  If  the  pair  are  poor,  f?iie  women  of  their  house  walk 
veiled  behind  the  bridegroom  ; if  tlie  families  are  rich  the  women  ride 
in  closed  palanquins  or  walk  betu^een* cloths  which  are  held  round 
theiij  by  women  servants.  On  reaching  the  bride's  the  bridegroom 
dismounts,  the  priest  throws  cuininseed  orytrion  the  booth,  the  bride's 
mother  meets  him  at  the  booth  door  with  a dish  holding  two  wheat 
flonrJampe,  waves  small  rice  balls  and  wheat  flour  lamps  round  th0 
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bridegroom*  throws  the  rica  balls  to  one  side  and  lays  the  wheat  tlour 
lamps  at  the  bridegroom^s  feet ; another  married  woman  of  the 
bride'a  house  pours  a dish  full  of  water  mixed  witli  lime  and  turmerie 
on  his  feet.  The  bridegroom  presents  the  woman  with  a robe  and 
bodice,  the  bride's  father  hands  the  bridegroom  a cocoanut  and 
leads  him  by  the  hand  to  a place  prepared  for  him  near  the  altar. 
The  men  guests  are  seated  on  carpets  in  the  marriage  hall.  The 
women  alight  from  their  palanquins  hid  by  curtains  held  round 
them  by  their  women  servants,  aud  are  welcomed  to  their  seats  in  a 
hall  separated  from  the  men's  hall  only  by  a cloth  wall  near  tlie  raised 
altar  or  hahuh.  Dancing  girls  amuse  the  guests  in  the  marriage 
hall  and  the  serrants  load  their  muakets  and  hold- them  selves  ready 
to  announce  the  lucky  moment  by  firing  their  guns.  Shortly 
before  the  lucky  moment  the  girl  is  seated  in  front  of  the  family 
goddesa  nr  Kuldevi  and  throws  rice  at  the  huldevi  and  prays  her 
to  grant  her  a good  husband.  The  astrologer  is  busy  watching  his 
water-clock,  and  has  a horn-blower  or  shingi  ready  to  blow  his  horn 
aa  soon  as  the  astrologer  gives  the  signal  by  clapping  bis  hands.  As 
the  lucky  moment  draws  near  the  girl  is  brought  out  of  the  house 
and  made  to  stand  before  tho  bridegroom  face  to  face  separated  by  a 
curtain  marked  with  a lucky  cross.  The  priests  stand  on  either  aide 
of  the  curtain  and  tell  the  pair  to  fold  their  hands*  to  look  at  the 
lucky  cross*  and  pray  to  their  family  gods.  The  priests  repeat  lucky 
Tersea  and  throw  red  rice  at  the  pair,  crying  Sdvdhitn  or  Beware,  and 
the  musicians  play.  One  of  the  priests  hands  red  rice  to  the  guests 
and  another  holds  an  empty  dish  before  them  and  gathers  the  red 
rice  to  be  thrown  over  thg  pair  at  the  lucky  moment.  The  astrologer 
tella  the  moment  by  clapping  his  hands,  the  hornblower  or  shingi 
blows  his  horn,  the  guns  are  fired,  and  the  musicians  redouble  thoir 
The  priests  draw  aside  the  curtain,  touch  the  bridegrooifi's 
eyes  with  water,  pour  red  rice  over  the  pair,  and  they  are  husband 
aod  wife.  The  bridegroom  is  taken  to  a seat  near  the  earthen  altar 
mnd  the  bride  goes  into  the  house.  The  bride's  father  and  mother 
flit  on  two  low  stools  in  front  of  the  bridegroom  face  to  face,  tho 
bilbflr  washes  the  feet  of  the  boy,  anti  the  mother  pours  water  on 
tbam.  The  father  marks  the  brow  of  the  bridegroom  with  sandal , 
fliiclni  grains  of  rice  on  the  sandal,  hands  him  a flower  to  smell,  burns- 
Iffititicense  before  him,  and  pours  honey  and  curds  over  his  hands 
to  flip,  and  the  ceremony  of  boneysipping  or  nmd/f  uparh  is  over,' 
,3^  girl'A  niatemai  uncle,  or  some  oilier  near  relation,  gives  the 
gtxl'fl  right  hand  to  the  boy  who  clasps  it  fast  in  both  his  hands. 
Tbfl  pricflt  lays  both  his  bands  over  the  hoy's  and  mutters  verses. 
The  girFs  father  sets  sandal,  flowers,  burnt  frankincense,  ^and 
flWfletmuflt  betore  the  betelnnt  Ganpati  and  the  waterpot  Vartin, 
mA  -poura  water  wdth  some  coins  in  it  over  the  clasped  hands 
■pf.  tbfl  boy  arid  girl  and  tht^  k^jigdddtt  or  girl-giviug  ia  over.  The 
jnfljflfs  in  the  hall  are  treated  to  betel  and  fragrant  cotton  sticks 
IteflUd  pAdcii#,  and  take  leayo  soon  after  the  girl-giving  is  over, 
w 

•yt  «*»y  liiitingtiiihefl  giicul  was  rpc^ved  with  litf^nilly  heagy* 

*Eibflbo«t  kiilcd  a calf  atnl  treaUMi  tho  guesi  to  a dinnor  ljut  ih«  cow -lulling 
IA  wwm  f^rbuiacR  Uy  the  first  .S  batik  a rich  Ary  a on  pain  of  loss  of  oasto. 
tiiiie  matbiipdrk  it  porformed  ooly  ^jvi^^ngs.  ^ 
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The  priest  then  asks  the  bridegrootu  to  ti©  the  Incky  neckthread  or 
^lajigahutra  round  the  bride's  neck,  and  ties  to^fether  the  henoB  of 
the  pair's  clothes.  They  aro  seated  on  low  stools  set  un  the  earthen 
altar,  the  bride  as  a rnie  Bitting  to  the  bridegroom's  left.  The 
sacrificial  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with  clarified  butter,  sesame  seed,  cotton 
sticks,  *nd  or  other  sacred  wood  with  nearly  the  same  rites 

as  at  a Brahman  marriage.  The  bride's  brother  erjueeKes  the 
bridegroom's  ear  and  is  presented  with  a turban  by  the  bfidegroom's 
party.  The  pair  then  leave  their  s^ts,  walk  seven  times  from  right 
to  left  round  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  ceremony  of  Seven  Steps  or 
sapi  patli  is  over.  Turmeric  root  wristlets  are  tied  to  tb©  hautls  of 
each  of  the  pair.  • They  bow  before  the  family  gods  and  the  first 
day*s  proceedings  are  over.  From  this  day  to  the  hometaking  or  vardt 
the  bridegroom  stays  at  the  bride's  and  is  feasted.  The  boy  sleeps 
with  the  men  outside  and  the  girl  with  the  women  in  the  houae. 

On  the  next  day  a sumptuous  feast  ia  held  in  honour  of  the 
bridegroom'R  party.  In  the  morning  the  pair  play  at  the  betel nnt 
hunt  and  nib  each  other  with  turmeric.  The  boy  ia  seated  on 
the  altar  and  tb©  girl  stands  behind  with  turmeric  powder  in  her 
hand  and  tries  to  force  some  of  it  into  his  mouth,  ITie  boy  keeps 
his  mouth  closed  tiglit  and  tries  to  prevent  her,  and  if  she  succeeds 
in  forcing  some  into  his  month,  be  is  laughed  at  and  asked  if  ha 
is  hungry.  Then  the  boy  stands  behind  the  girl  and  tries  with  his 
left  hand  to  force  turmerio  into  her  month.  Next  the  boy  holds 
a betelnut  in  his  hand  and  asks  the  girl  to  take  it  from  hinu  They 
struggle  and  the  girl  manages  to  snatch  it  away.  Then  the  girl 
holds  a betelnut  in  her  closed  fist  and  asks  the  boy  to  take  it*  If 
the  boy  fails,  be  has  to  beg  it  of  her,  and  is  laugb^  at,  Ijaatly  the 
pair  bathe,  dress  tn  new  clothes,  and  break  their  fast.  Meanwhile 
th^  girl's  party  go  with  music  and  friends  and  ask  the  bridegroom's 
party  to  din©  at  th©  bride's*  At  noon  they  are  a^ked  with  mnsio 
and  friends  and  are  treated  to  a sweet  dinner  or  godijevtut*  In  the 
evening  the  boy's  mother  performs  the  ceremony  of  seeing  th© 
daughter-in -law 'a  face  or  snnmukh  darffhan*  Tho  bride's  mother 
with  music  and  women  friends  asks  the  bridegroom's  mother  to  her 
bouse.  Accompanied  by  kinswomen  and  friends  and  the  family 
priest  and  music  the  bridegroom's  mother  goes  to  the  girl's  bringing 
bamboo  baskets,  sesame  seed,  gram  balls,  betel  nuts,  cocoa- kerne  la, 
dates,  a rob©  and  bodice,  and  ornaments  sweetmeats  and  fruit.  On 
the  way  she  feigns  anger  and  tries  to  return  home  when  the  girl's 
mother  presents  her  with  a robe  and  bodice,  the  washerwomao 
spreads  sheets  of  cloth  on  the  way,  and  the  bridegroom's  mother 
and  her  friends  go  walking  over  them  to  the  bride's  bouse  with 
music-  At  the  girl's  the  priest  worships  the  betelnut  Ganpati  and 
the  waterpot  Vsu-un  and  the  boy’s  mother  dresses  the  girt  in  the 
clothes  she  has  brought  and  sweetens  her  mouth  with  sugar.  Then 
comes  the  basket  or  jhdl  ceremony.  A piece  of  cloth  is  spread  in 
a bamboo  basket  and  nine  dates,  nine  cyjcos-kernels,  and  nin©  lumps 
of  turmeric  and  a hajidful  of  rice  and  cooked  food  are  laid  in  it. 
The  priest  offers  sandal,  fiowerb,  rico,  and  sweetmeats  to  the  basket, 
and  th©  boy  and  th©  girl,  wdth  the  hema  of  their  ^rments  knotted 
together,  walk  five  times  round  it  from  right  to  left.  The  basket  t$ 
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eet  on  the  heads  of  the  nearest  relatione  of  the  boj  and  the  girl  and 
the  ceremony  is  over.  The  pair  accompanied  by  friends  relations 
and  mnsic  start  for  the  boy's.  The  girl  is  fully  dressed  and  closely 
veiled  and  seated  in  a palanqnin  with  the  boy  face  to  face  followed 
by  attendants  who  wave  fly  whisks  or  chaurh  round  the  pair  and 
hold  state  mnbrellas  or  ahihigira  over  them.  Among  poor  Mnwrdthds 
the  bride  and  bridegrootn  are  seated  on  horseback  and  the  horse  is 
taken  by  the  village  Nhdvi  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  preceded  by 
musicians  and  kinsfolk  and  followed  by  the  bride^s  sister  on  horse- 
back  or  in  a closed  palanquin,  On  reaching  the  house  the  pair  bow 
before  the  house-gods  and  elders,  lay  sandal  and  flowers  before  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  present  clothes  to  the  bride's  party,  and  the 
eeremouy  ends  by  a feast  at  the  bridegroom's,  Marathi  treat  their 
weddiDg  guests  to  two  sorts  of  dinners  or  sAveet  and 

kh*ifi  or  sour.  The  godi  feast  is  given  before  the  marriage  guardian  is 
bowed  out  and  the  khitt  which  is  usually  a flesh  feast,  is  given  after 
the  marriage  guardian  is  bowed  out.  At  the  Ididli  feast  Mardtbas 
ait  in  full  dress  each  Avith  a sword  by  bis  side.  Mariitbds  do  not 
allow  widow  marriage,  know  nothing  of  polyandiy^  and  practise 
polygamy. 

Even  though  the  bride  is  of  age,  the  marriage  consummation  does 
not  form  part  of  the  marriage  ccromony.  The  consuioination  ceremony 
is  put  off  till  the  bride's  first  monthly  sickness  after  the  marriage. 
In  performing  the  age-coming  ceremony,  the  girl  is  seated  in  a gaily 
decked  wooden  frame  or  makhar  with  arches  on  each  side  in  a 
specially  pirepared  ball.  Plantain  stems  decked  with  tinsel  and 
cohmr&d  paper  are  set  at  each  corner  of  the  frame.  The  girl  is 
dressed  in  a rich  yellow  robe  and  liodice  and  her  brow  is  marked 
with  vermilion  on  which  rice  grains  are  stuck.  Her  head  is  hang 
with  a network  of  flowers  and  gBrlands  are  tied  round  her  ne?k 
and  lines  of  vermilion  drawn  on  her  feet.  The  news  is  handed 
round  amr*ng  friends  and  kinsfolk  and  sugar  packets  and  cocoanuts 
are  distributed  at  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Women 
friendB  and  relations  present  the  girl  with  s^veet  dishes  and  musicians 
are  engaged  to  play  at  the  houso  while  the  ceremony  lasts.  The 
girl  is  unclean  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  she  is  rubbed  with 
oil  and  turmeric  and  bathed,  and  a lucky  day,  between  the  fourth  * 
and  the  sixteenth,  is  named  for  the  puberty  ceremony.  On  the 
morning  of  the  lucky  day  the  pair  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and 
fmgnuit  oil  and  bathed  Avhile  music  plays.  Friends  and  kinsfolk 
are  asked  and  the  pair  are  seated  on  low  stools,  the  girl  to  the  right 
of  tbc  boy.  The  priest  attends  and  lights  the  sacred  fire  as  at  the 
Brihtoan  puberty  ceremony.  Tlie  pair  bow  before  the  gods  and  elders 
and  the  ritnal  is  complete.  A grand  feast  is  given  to  women  friends 
mxd  neighbours  at  noon  and  in  the  evening  the  ceremony  called 
ciAharan  or  lapfilling  is  perfik^rmod.  Tho  pair  are  seated  on  two  low 
•loots  let  in  a wheat  or  rice  square,  the  girl  to  the  left  of  tho  boy,  and 
the  brows  of  both  tho  boy  ai^J  tho  girl  are  marked  with  vermilion. 
Bice  grains  are  stuck  on  the  vermilion  and  married  women  fill  the 
gxrFa  lap  with  a bodicechith,  wherrt,  cocoanut,  fruit,  packets  of 
nmiilion,  end  betel  nuts.  Their  fatbers-in-law  present  the  boy  and 
gid  with  cloihcs  and  ornaments,  and  the  girl's  fiitlier  presents  the  pair 
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with  bodding,  lamps,  metal  waterpots,  and  betel  cases.  The  rest  of 
the  ceremony  is  the  same  as  the  Brnhinan  puberty  ceremony.  During 
agirPs  first  pregnancy  in  the  third,  HFth,  and  seventh  months,  while 
imisic  plays  five  un widowed  women  fill  her  lap  with  wheat,  a 
bodicecloth,  a ccKroatint,  and  fruit.  She  is  asked  to  dine  by  women 
friend^and  relations  during  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  months  and 
is  presented  with  robes  and  bodices.  She  is  taken  with  women 
friends  and  relations  to  some  garden  whore  a longing  feast  or 
dohalt'Jevati  is  given  her. 

When  a Maratha  dios  the  body  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  a white 
sheet,  Ipid  on  a bier,  and  tied  fast  to  the  bier  with  strings.  Betel 
leaves,  Howers,  and  rod  powder  are  thrown  on  it,  and  sometimes 
half  a dozen  gold  or  silver  flowers  are  strewn  over  the  bier.  The 
well-to-do  Mardtha  dead  are  carried  in  a palanquin  to  the  burning 
ground  which  is  generally  on  the  hank  of  some  stream  or  river 
accompanied  by  kinsmen  and  preceded  by  HolAr  or  Mliltr  pipe- 
blowers*  The  body  is  bathed  in  water,  the  pile  is  built,  the  dead 
is  laid  on  the  pile,  and  burnt  with  nearly  the  same  rites  as  at  a 
Brahman  funeral.  When  the  body  is  nearly  consumed,  the  party 
bathe  in  the  river  and  return  home.  On  the  second  third  or  fourth 
day  the  ashes  are  gathered,  and,  except  a few  bones  which  are 
buried  somewhere  near  the  burning  ground  they  are  taken  to  some 
holy  place  or  river  and  are  thrown  into  the  water.  The  rest  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth 
at  the  latest.  On  tha  tenth  rice  or  wheat  flanr  balls  are  offered  to 
the  dead.  On  the  eleventh  the  farnUy,  which  since  the  death  has 
been  impure,  are  cleaTisod  by  eating  the  five  products  of  the  cow 
anil  present  Brahmans  with  clothes,  pots,  umbrellas,  shoes,  cows, 
and  cash  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  On  the  twelfth  balls  or  p\nd$ 
are  offered  to  the  dead  and  his  ancestors,  and  on  the  thirteenth 
the  ahrdddh  or  mind-rite  is  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
dead,  and  friends  and  kinsfolk  are  treated  to  a dinner.  On  the 
fourteenth  the  moufh-sweeteniug  or  god  iond  karne  is  performed, 
when  relations  meet  and  treat  the  chief  mourner  to  a sweet 
dinner*  At  the  end  of  every  fortnight,  month,  and  year  front 
the  death-day,  uncooked  provisions  are  given  to  Bnlhtnans  in  the 
deceased's  name  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death  is  kept  by  a 
ehrdddh  or  mind-rite,  when  friends  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine 
at  the  house.  The  dead  is  remembered  every  year  in  the  dark  half 
of  Bhdflrapad  or  Angus t-Septomber  ou  a day  corresponding  to  the 
death-day  in  the  Mahdlaga  Pakah  or  All  Souls*  Fortnight*  The 
chief  mourners,  out  of  respect  to  the  dead  for  one  full  year  avoid  gay 
colours  and  sweet  dishes  and  do  not  attend  maTriago  or  other 
festive  parties.  Mardthas  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread 
which  they  renew  every  year  on  Cocoanut  Day  in  August.  On  that 
day  all  bathe  and  sit  on  low  stools  and  Brdhman  priests  attencL  One 
of  theprieats  tells  them  to  sip  water  three  times  in  the  name  of  Vishou 
and  pours  the  five  products  of  the  cow  da  the  right  palm  of  each  which 
they  sip  and  again  drink  wat^r  in  Vishnu's  name.  They  are  then 
given  Bucred  threads  by  the  priest  and  put  them  oa*  The  priests 
get  a cash  present  and  withdraw  with  uncooked  provisions.  Somo 
MardXhds  of  high  family  perform  the  sacred  thread-renewing  or 
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thrdvni  according  to  the  Brdhman  ritual.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  dead  Marathi  lay  sail  dal*  flowers,  rice,  and  food  before  three 
to  thirteen  palan  Butea  frondosa  leaves  and  present  the  oMciating 
and  other  priests  who  are  generally  as  many  as  the  number  of 
leaves  with  nncooked  proviaions  and  cash.  Mardtha  married 
couples  are  asked  to  the  house,  their  feet  are  washed  with  by 

the  deceased's  son,  and  they  are  feasted.  After  dinner  betel  is 
served  to  the  guests  and  they  withdraw  with  presents  of  turbans 
and  robes.  Mar^tbiis  have  a caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  meetings  of  castemeu.  Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished 
with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  except  a few  are  not^well-to-do. 

The  name  Maratha,  which  rose  to  importance  under  Shdhdji 
(1594  - 1661)  and  his  son  Shivdji  (1(127-1680)  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  under  the  Peshwas  becamo  famous  throughout  India  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  a threefold  application.  It  is  applied 
First  to  the  section  of  India  south  of  the  Narbada  and  north  of  the 
Karnitak  in  which  the  Marathi  language  is  spoken  ; Second  to  the 
whole  Marathi-speaking  population  ; and  Tliird,  in  a narrower  and 
more  correct  sense  to  the  bulk  of  the  old  fighting  and  now 
cnitivating  middle  class  of  the  country  whose  language  is  Mar^thL 
The  genemtiy  received  origiu  of  the  name  Mardtha,  an  explanation 
wbich  has  the  support  of  Mr.  Fleet  and  Dr.  Bhagvdnlal,  is  that  it 
comes  from  Maharflshtra  the  Great  Country  n name  which  the  early 
Sanskrit-knowmg  settlers  in  Upper  India  are  eupposed  to  have 
given  to  the  nnknown  land  to  the  south  of  Hindasthin,^  To  this 
explanation  the  chief  objection  is  the  absence  of  any  reason  why 
the  people  of  Northern  India  should  honour  the  south  of  India  with 
the  name  of  Great  Country,  or  why,  if  the  name  Great  Country  was 
at  first  applied  to  the  whole  of  Peninsular  India  it  should  come  to  I5b 
restricted  to  the  present  Mardt hi- speaking  portions  of  thepeniuaula. 
li  any  people  can  be  found  with  a suitablo  name  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  country  took  its  name  from  the  people  than  that  the 
people  took  their  name  from  the  country.  This  view  was  held  by 
tbo  late  Dr,  John  Wilson  who  propos^  to  trace  Maharashtra  to 
Mhur-rsiishtra  the  land  of  the  Mhnrs,  But  though  the  Mhdrs  are  a 
Urge  and  important  class  in  the  Marathi-speaking  country  their  • 
depressed  state  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  country  should  have  been 
cmlled  after  them.  One  derivation,  which  has  the  approval  of 
Professor  Bhauddrkar,  remains,  that  Mahdrdsthra  is  the  Sanskritised 

I forte  of  Mahdrattha  that  la  the  country  of  the  Maharatthis  or 
Maiidmtthia  that  is  the  Great  Battis,^  a tribe  which,  under  the  name 
Batla  or  Rjitthia  and  its  Sanskrit  form  Edshtrakas  or  Hdshtrikaa, 

^ from  %"ery  early  times  have  at  intervals  ruled  in  the  Bombay  Deccan 
Bombay  Kiirnatak. 

In  the  iniddEe  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  in  the  copy  of 
' Ins  ro€k*cut  edicts  which  is  preserved  at  Gimdr,  the  Mauryan 
omperor  Ajshok  (b.c.  245)  states  that  he  sent  miniatcra  of  religion 
to  the  lidstikas,  the  Fetonikiis,  and  the  Apardntos.  According  to 
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^ FlMt'v  KinareM  3.  * BhtndirkAr^i  Eerly  Deccan  HhtorVi  10« 
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Profeasor  Blidndjirk-ar  ill©  Apard.tataa  are  tlio  people  of  tlie  Bonibfij 
KoDka©,  the  Peteuikas  nr©  the  people  of  Paithaii  about  tifty  miles 
north-east  of  AhmaJuagarj  aud  the  Rdstikaa  or  (Sk.)  Rdshtrikus 
are  the  people  of  Mnhllriishtrtt,'  Aeoordiiigto  Professor  Bhdtidarkar 
one  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Rfistikas  or  Rfittaa  took  the  name  of 
Kashtqikutas  and  governed  the  Docean  and  Koukan  before  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ*  They  then  lost  power  but  won  it  imek 
about  760  and  continued  supr©mG  in  tbe  Deccan  and  Karn^itak  till 
about  970,®  Mr,  Fleet*  favours  tbe  opinion  ihntthe  name  Rriahtrakuta 
was  not  a Sanakritised  form  of  Ratta  but  was  ac-quired  by  the 
holders  in  virluo  of  their  office  of  managera  of  a rdit/iira  or  province. 
But  the  case  of  J:he  Ibittos  who  rulod  in  the  Belgatim  district  from 
the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century  (87o-  1250)  and  who  claimed  to 
be  a branch  of  the  Rds^htrakutas  strongly  supports  the  view  that 
Rdshtrakuta  is  a Sanskritised  form  of  BiUta,®  In  the  Kanarese 
districts  the  Raftas  seem  to  be  now  reprenented  l\v  the  Rjvddis  uii© 
of  the  leading  classea  of  Kdnamae  luisbandinen.®  The  fact  that  the 
list  of  Mardtha  suruanies,  which  includes  Cholke  that  is  Chahikya, 
Seldr  or  Sildbdra,  Kaduni  or  Kadainba,  Yadav  or  Jildav,  and  almost 
all  the  early  rulers  of  the  Doccan,  does  n€jt  iuelutle  Hatta,  favours 
th©  view  that  the  memory  of  the  Rattas  is  preserved  in  the  general 
term  Mardtha,  The  suggeation  that  a branch  of  the  Raitas  in  very 
early  times  took  the  name  of  ilahdratthis  or  Great  Ruttaa  is 
supported  by  the  pntcfclce  of  the  Bhoja  rulers  of  the  Konkau  and 
West  Deccan  who  are  styled  Bhojas  in  Ashok^e  thirteenth  edict 
(b.c,  240)  and  MahdbhojfCs  in  roek^cut  inscriptions  in  the  Bedsa 
caves  in  Poona  and  the'Kuda  caves  in  Kohiba  of  about  the  first 
century  after  Christ J The  earliest  knoVn  mention  of  the  name 
Mardtha  is  an  inscription  of  about  B,c,  100  over  a shitup  in  the 
Kdna  pass  reet-ebumher.  This  inscription  runs  MnhdruthdgrfiuikQ 
yiro,  which  probably  means  The  hero,  the  leader  of  the  Mardthds 
or  Great  llattas,®  An  inscription  in  the  Bodsa  caves  in  the  Poona 
district  of  about  the  first  century  after  Christ  mentions  a gift  by  a 
Mabdrathi  queen  and  three  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  or  of  a 
slightly  later  date,  one  nt  th©  Bhdja  caves  and  tw’o  at  Ktlrle  both  in 
the  Poona  district  mention  gifts  by  [lersons  who  call  theiuselvea 
, MahdrathiB.®  Mahdvanso  the  Ceylonese  chronicle  of  the  fifth  ceniury 


^ EjLrly  Dqccaii  Hintory,  9. 

* EarJy  iJeeean  History,  10.  Of  thi*  Early  lUttii  or  riAahtniknta  dynAsty  nil  that 

ifl  at  preflciit  knowa  ia  that  about  thu  fouttih  ocutury  nftor  a chipf  c*f  this 

naiiiod  Krishna  ruleil  whose  coins  have  Ijcen  found  in  NJisik,  Sontli  riujarat^  UiS 
ifllatidsof  hdlsotte  ami  Bombay,  and  ta  tho  8outli  Bombay  Decoatt.  Fleet's  K.inamie 
Dyuaetios,  31  note  1. 

*TleeFt  Kilnarose  Dysmstieji,  31-38^  Bhdndirkar'a  Early  Deccan  History,  10, 

* KiLnarcBO  DyunatlcB,  3tL 

* Coni|>are  Fleet^s  K&narcso  Dynastioft,  79-83.  The  vieur  thnt  U^htrakuta  is  a 
Sanskritmed  form  of  Ratta  lias  the  support  of  Rr.  Rice,  Dr,  Burnell  iSoiith  Indian 
Palfcography,  p,  x,),  and  as  noticed  alHive  of  Frofeasur  Bh^fnlftrkar, 

* The  IS&l  census  In  the  Bombay  KarnAtnk  a total  of  ^6,874  Raddis.  They 

are  also  found  in  ^laisur,  ^ 

^ Bonilmy  Gaacttcpr^  X.  336-3^0  ; Aruh.  Survey  No,  10,  pp,  4,  0,  17,  20.  BoLrly 
Deccan  History,  10,  4 

* Jour,  Bpm.  Br,  Roy*  As,  Soc,  Xfll,  311  ; Early  Deccan  History,  10,  Other 
lutcrpretatious of  MahAratha  are  the  Great  Charioteer  and  the  Great  WaJTior, 

* Archieotogical  Survey  No,  10,  pp,  24,  20,  28,  34, 
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^tSO)  twice  mentions  the  conn  try  of  Mah^ratfclia.^  Aboot  the 
louidEti  of  the  seveutli  century  (a,o.  6*34)  the  famous  inscription  at 
Aihole  or  Aivalli  in  South  Bijdpur  notices  that  the  Great  Western 
Chdhikya  king  Pulikeshi  It*  (610  - 635)  gained  the  sovereignty  of 
ttie  three  Mahdrashtrakas  which  together  contained  99,000  villagea.^ 
Abgut  the  same  time  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Iliwen  Thsaug  (6^49^645) 
describes  the  kingdom  of  Mo-ho-lacli*a,  apparently  Mabardttha  or 
MaharAshtni,  as  nearly  six  thousand  tis  or  twelve  hundred  miles 
in  cirt'uit.  The  capital,  which  was  towards  the  west  near  a large 
river,  had  n circumfereTice  of  thirty  lij>  or  six  tniles*®  Hiwen 
Tl»sang  describes  the  people,  apparently  the  warlike  Marfitha  tribe, 
as  tall,  boastful,  and  proud.  Whoever  does  theni  y,  service,  he  says, 
may  count  on  their  gratitude,  but  no  one  who  offends  them  will 
escape  their  vengeanca  If  any  one  insults  them,  they  will  risk 
their  lives  to  wipe  out  the  aflVont.  If  any  one  in  trouble  applies  to 
them  forgetful  of  thomselves  they  will  hasten  to  help  him.  When 
they  have  an  injury  to  avenge  they  never  fail  to  warn  their  enemy ; 
after  the  warning  each  pots  on  his  cuirass  and  grasps  his  spear.  In 
buttio  they  pursue  fugitivea  but  do  not  slay  those  who  give 
themselves  up.  When  a general  has  lost  a battle,  instead  of 
pimhihuig  him  corporally  they  make  him  wear  women's  clothes, 
and  so  force  him  to  sacrifice  his  life.  The  state  maintains  several 
hundred  dautilless  championa,  who  every  time  they  prepare  for 
combat,  make  themselves  drunk  with  wine  ; and  then  one  of  them, 
fpear  in  hand,  will  defy  ten  thousand  enemies.  If  they  kill  a man 
whom  they  meet  on  the  road,  the  law  does  not  punish  them*  When- 
ever the  army  goes  on  a campaign,  these  braves  march  in  front  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum.  ‘They  also  intoxicate  many  hundreds  of 
nalunilly  tierce  elephants*  At  the  time  of  coming  to  blows  they 
drink  strong  liejuor*  They  run  in  a body,  trampling  everything 
under  their  feet  No  enemy  can  stand  before  them  ; and  the  king 
pmuJ  of  possessing  these  men  and  elephaots  despises  and  slights 
lha  mrighbouriog  kingdoma>  About  1030  the  Arab  geographer 
A1  Btruni  tneolions  jfurliat  Des  as  a country  to  the  south  of  the 
Narbada**  In  1320  tha  French  friar  Jordanus  refers  to  'the 
kingdom  of  Manitha  as  very  great/®  In  1340  the  African  traveller 
Ibn  BAtuta  notices  that  the  people  of  Ilaulatabad  or  Devgiri  were  ^ 
HarhatuUs  whose  nobles  were  Brfihmans/ 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Deccan  history  (t290<-1600) 
tbo  historian  Ferishta  often  mentions  the  Mardthiis.  In  hia 
account  of  the  Miisalradn  Turk  conquest  under  Alif-u3-dm  Khiiji 
and  his  generals,  Feri.shta  refers  to  the  ilaratlids  as  the  peoplo 
of  the  province  of  Mbdnlt  or  Mherat,  dependent  on  Daulatabad 
rad  Apparently  considered  to  centre  ia  Faithan  or  as  it  is  written 


Cimpter  m. 

Feopli* 

FlOUTtKO 

MtxrtUfids* 

JIi$iorv> 


‘ Twrtuwif’a  71*  74.  Tlie  name  aljo  occum  in  tbe  Dipvsma 

(Olilfotibuni'a  E-litioUp  541  wKioh  Is  iniidi  older*  Early  Doccad  Hiatory,  10- 

• rfVntriuAry,  VIII  244.  * 

•Dr-  tlml.  Ant.  VJl.  200)  itigst'iitff*  thoogli  tLc  dwicriiitiou  hamly  miU 

UiAi  (ia*  may  bo  lUddriii  iu  Botitb  Bijil^mr* 

• Jttliitn'a  Hiwcii  Th»ang,  ll.  140  j Indioii  Aiitiiuiary.  VIL  200, 

• EUiol  Aod  Dvwapii,  I*  0(1.  * Yule'!  Jordamia"  Mirabilia,  41,  ^ Yule'!  CntJiay,  415. 
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Mheropatdn.* *  In  1318  HarapAl  the  eofi-in-law  of  the  Devpri  chief 
rebelled  and  forced  the  Musa! mans  to  give  ap  several  districts  of 
Manith.*  In  1370  Jadhav  ^laviitha,  the  chief  of  the  Naiks,  revolted  in 
Daulatabad,  persuaded  its  Masalinsn  governor  to  join  him,  raised  the 
Rathod  chief  of  Bttgl^n  and  other  local  leaders,  and  collected  a great 
army  Paithan,®  Till  the  end  of  Bahmaui  supremacy  (1490)  some 
Maratha  chiefs,  among  them  the  EAjds  of  Odlna  and  BaglAn  m 
Nasik,  were  practically  independent  paying  go  tribute  for  years  at 
a time.  After  the  close  of  Bahmam  snpremacy  (1490),  under  the 
Ahmad nagar  and  to  a lees  extent  under  the  Btjdpur  kings,  one  or 
two  MarAtha  chiefs  remained  nearly  independent.*  Others  were 
continued  in  their  estates  on  condition  of  supplying  troops,^  and 
others  took  service  with  tlieir  Mnsidmdn  rulers  and  were  granted 
estates  and  the  Hindu  titles  of  Dealimukh,  Sar  Desinnukb,  NAik, 
Rdr,  and  RAja.**  In  several  cases  the  daughters  of  leading 
Mardth^is  were  raised  to  he  the  wives  of  Mnsalman  kings, ^ Of  the 
lower  ranks  of  Mard. tbits  many  were  employed  as  mercenaiy  troops, 
most  of  them  as  cavali^y®  but  some  also  as  infantry.  On  one  occasion 
(lb07)  the  bulk  of  the  people  between  Faithan  and  Ch^kan  in  Poona 
are  spoken  of  as  rebellious  Mar^thds.  Besides  by  their  correct 
name  the  Mai^thUs  are  often  called  Bargis,  a w-ord  of  uncertain 
origin.*^  Shakespeare  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  Sanskrit  Vargiya 
as  it  originally  means  a man  of  class  (rar^)  or  family.'®  Grant 
Duff  describes  it  as  a word  of  unknown  origin  apparently  a slang 
term  of  contempt  used  of  tlm  local  levies  by  the  regular  foreign 
cavalry,^'  In  another  passage  Grant  Duff  states  that  all  the  troops 


1 Scott'i!  l>eecaii,  I.  13,  32.  FerUhta’a  ifhemt  seeniB  clo««ly  to  correspand  with  the 
present  Mabllr4ahtra  am  the  two  other  main  diviaiona  of  the  Deccan  were  aa  at 
pieaeni  Kar  or  Knniitak  and  Telingatta.  Ditto,  1.  10. 

* Scott,  I.  13.  * Scott,  I.  32. 

* The  Gdlna  and  Bd^l4n  chiefs  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  in  IfiCT  and  again  in 
1530.  Briggs'  Ferishta,  IJL  2<H,  226.  f Briggs^  Ferishto,  III.  226, 

c One  Maratba  uoder  Bijitpur  held  the  bigh,  title  of  chief  of  the  nobles  Oinir^ub 
einrab.  Grant  DoiTa  MarithM  3!>‘40, 

^ The  daughter  of  Siil?4ji  BlarAtha  married  Amir  Eksrid  the  eon  of  the  Georgian 
alave  Kjiitim  Berid  who  (1402)  hecBme  king  of  Bedar,  Briggii*  Feriahta,  111,  405.  Ynatif 
Add  Shib's  wife  (1489-1510}  waa  a Mardtha  wotnati  of  exquisite  beauty,  great  nndcr^ 
Btandingiand  engaging  luaunei't;,  Bcott'a  Deccaji,  L 226« 

* • * III  1507  Marithda  jotnod  the  hulk  of  Malik  AshraFa  troops,  who  for  a time  held 

Daulatabad,  Brig^*  Ferishra,  III.  204.  In  1535  IbnVhim  Add  hah  of  Hi pur  hod 
SOjOOO  cavalry  apparently  chiefly  Martthlia  (Scott’s  D*?ccan,  I.  262,  278,  34)2,  303 J. 
In  1548  the  Bij&pur  Mardtha  horse  cut  off  all  euppliea  from  the  Alimadiiagar  artiiy. 
Briggs’ F'erifihta,  HI,  233,234.  In  1560  All  AdllBhdhl.  b mentioDcd  as  trusting  lib 
family  to  three  Msrdtha  oncers.  Ditto,  III,  •132.  In  1580  Ibrtlhim  Add  Shdh  sent  an 
army  of  20,000 Mardtha  horse  Id  bornss  tlie  liesWers  of  Naidurg.  Ditto,  IIL  448.  And 
In  1532  the  AhyBainian  factieti  in  Bijdpur  employed  10,000  ^lariitha  horse  agnintt 
the  force  that  woh  iuvestiog  the  city.  Ditto,  III.  153.  Grant  Duff  (History,  40) 
says.  Neither  national  sentiment  nor  unity  of  language  and  religion,  prevented  ths 
Marrith^s  fighting  a^^nst  each  othor.  They  fought  with  rancour  'whorever  there 
were  disputes  or  family  feuds.  Their  Muaalmin  rulers  used  this  spirit  of  rivjJiy  as 
a meona  of  bolaueing  MarAtba  families  against  oikh  other, 

* Bargi  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Perataii  BArgir  literally  a riiler  that  is  • 
troopttr  whose  horse  and  arms  are  supplied  t»y  the  chief  under  whom  he  takes  service. 
In  151 1 most  of  the  MarAtha  troops  under  Bl  jiljAir  were  BArgim  (Briegs'  Ferishta,  llL 
37,79},  and  in  later  times  ShivAji  (IflSOlw^as  very  fond  oi  this  kind  ol  cavalry.  Scott'i 
Deccan,  II,  55;  wmpare  Grant  Duff, 

Shaltespeare’a  HindiiBiAni  Dtetionory  under  Bargi  p,  319. 

Grant  Duff’s  MardthOs,.  37* 
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oflScered  hy  ilaratBds  were  formerly  called  Barkis  and  tBat  when 
he  wrote  (1826)  in  many  parts  of  India  the  Mardthda  were  still 
known  by  that  name.^  'J'he  following  are  the  leading  iostancea  of 
the  use  of  the  term  Bnrgi  by  the  Mnsalman  historiana  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Mirat*i»Ahinadi 
the  Mardtha  chiefs  of  Bagidn  in  North  Ndsik  had  for  genera- 
tions borne  the  title  of  the  Baharji  or  B^^i  chiefs.^  The  word  Bargi 
is  applied  to  the  Aiardtha  caTalry  under  Bijdpor  in  1549  and  again  in 
1500.*  It  is  frequently  applied  to  Telugn  troops  and  estate-holders 
aoder  the  Kan&reae  kingdom  of  Vijayanagaj^  (1330-  1564},*  and  to 
the  Bijitpur  troops  after  Bij^tpur  (1570)  extended  its  power  over 
much  of  the  territory  formerly  held  by  Vijayanagar.  In  1613  the 
Emperor  Jahangir  in  bis  autobiogruphy  calls  the  Mardtha  skirmishers 
of  Ahmadnagar  Bargiydn.^  In  1610  the  Bargts  of  Ahmadnagar  are 
described  as  a very  hardy  race  and  Jddhav  Rdi,  apparently  Shivdjt^s 
nuiti^ma!  grandbither,  is  called  Bargi*  These  quotations  show 
that  the  Musalmdn  historians  applied  the  term  Bargi  both  to  Telugn 
and  to  Mardtha  cavalry.  This  double  use  of  Bargi  suggests  that  the 
origin  of  I he  word  is  the  Tamil  Vaduga  that  is  northern,  a term 
which  in  the  Tamil  country  is  commonly  used  of  the  people  of 
Telingiina,  which  is  also  used  of  Kdnares©  immigrants  to  the  Nilgiri 
bills,  and  which  might,  with  equal  currectoess,  he  used  of  the  people 
of  MahdrashtraJ 
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Rajputs  are  retnmed  as  numbering  1 500  and  as  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Most  of  them  have  been  settled  in  the  State 
for  aaveral  generations.  They  believe  that  their  forefathers  came 
soutli  from  Upper  India , in  search  of  military  service.  Their 
cfimmoncst  surnames  or  clan  names  are  Ahir,  Chobe,  Kanoje,  and 
Tidhdre.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhiinsing, 
Madansing,  and  Vijaysiog  ; and  among  women  Durgabai,  Gunjiibifi, 
and  Tjakshmib/d.  Tliej  are  fair  strong  and  well  mafia  with 
nrgnlar  features.  The  women  are  short  and  slightly  made, 
but  fair  and  gracefuK  Their  horn©  speech  is  Hindi,  and  out  of 
do-jrs  they  speak  Mardthi.  They  live  in  tiled  houses  and  keep 
aude  xind  sometimes  horses.  Their  daily  food  includes  rice, 
IndiiiQ  millet  and  pulse,  and,  on  festive  occaaians,  sweet  dishes  and 
mutton.  They  do  not  eat  fowls  or  eggs*  Some  of  them  are  • • 
excessively  foud  of  opium  and  of  smoking  hemp* Sower  or  gdnja. 
They  take  food  from  no  on©  but  Brahmans.  The  men  wear  a 
waiatcloth,  jficket,  shouldercloth,  and  ijeadsoarf.  The  women  do 
not  appear  in  public.  They  wear  the  full  Maratha  robe  sometimes 
pa^ifing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  the  bodice  with  a back 
iuiil  short  sleeves.  They  olaiiu,  and  to  a certain  extent  are  given  a 


* Qmrit  niilTi  37.  •Bird*®  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  123. 

* Keriabta,  Ilk  103  and  4^2. 

* C(trn|i«rr  Hoott'a  Henciui,  k 313,  314,  315  Aud  Brig^i'  Ferialita.  Ilk  137,  133.  130, 

141,  153,  154,  I fid,  173,  243.  One  oi  the®©  VijayAiiagar  Bargit  Wc  the  Draviiiiaa 
iMie  HtiideAttuni  Deccaa.  L 305)  and  sotnc  aoetn  lo  hare  been  Telugn  m^tx* 

* WAltiatd-JHbfingiri  in  KJ!int  and  tKiwmin,  VX^  333. 

* WAkUi-i'Jab4n^ri  ill  FLlint  &u*i  Dowaou^  \*1.  343. 

^ C^wtporv  Calclw^rs  t)rai*idian  fjrammar,  ii.  The  EADoreae  Vodtigiw  or  northemora 
h #f  tba  bilk  are  the  people  known  to  the  Eogtieli  aa  Burgher®,  Ditto,  34. 
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Attim. 
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higher  social  position  than  Mariblids.  ^rhey  are  faithfnh  thrifty, 
hard king,  hospitable,  and  quick-tempered.  They  are  State 
servants,  traders,  aiul  liusbantlinon.  Tlieir  ceremonies  are  performed 
by  North  Indian  Brahman  priests  called  Pautly^sand  whoa  Faudyas 
are  not  available  by  local  Brdbiiians.  They  worsliip  the  regular 
Brail tn^iiiic  gods  and  pay  special  reverence  to  IMIdji,  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  some  wear  the  snored  thread.  Their  birth 
marnage  and  death  ceremonies  do  not  dilTer  from  those  performed 
by  Mardthda  of  good  family.  Social  disputes  aro  settled  at 
TDcehings  of  the  elders  of  the  caste.  Their  orders  are  enforced  by 
putting  out  of  caste  or  by  fine  which  is  spent  on  a caste  dinner.  They 
send  their  boys  ty  Bchool  and  are  fairly  off; 

Traders  include  six  divisions  with  a strength  of  93 7G  or  1*29 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  details  are  : 

K<>thdp*ir  Traii*rf,  ISSJ* 


Maid, 

i Kcnuklc*. 

^ Total. 

AtAra  

4 

1 

1 6 

Uujurit  VAni»  ... 

« 

31 

70 

Knnitlii  ...  ... 

IM 

M 

MMrAthA  VAnli 

i&n 

42hl 

saiii 

JIlrwAr  VAiiLs  „ 

73 

2fi 

m 

TAmbolb 

101  ' 

360 

Teu 

Tgi«3 

1 1 

4768 

I 

Ata'PS,  or  Perf  umei*s,  are  returned  as  numbering  fi  ve  and  as  found 
in  the  town  of  Kolhapur-  It  is  doubtful  to  what  class  these  five 
AUrs  belong.  The  people  generally  called  Atiirs  are  Alusulmaua, 
It  is  possible  that  some  iTidividuah  either  ®f  the  Gandhi  or  liindti 
perfumers  or  of  the  Lad  class  w*ho  live  by  selling  perfumed  oils, 
pawder,  and  turmeric,  returned  themselves  as  At^rs. 

Gujara't  Va^nis  nro  returned  as  numbering  seventy-nine  and 
as  found  chietly  in  Alta  and  Shirob  Most  of  them  are  Nhgars  of 
the  Meshri  or  'Brdhmanb  division  of  Gujardt  VAnia,  who  are  said  to 
have  come  from  GujarAt,  Bombay,  and  Poona.  Pew  of  them  are 
permanently  settled  in  the  State  ; mast  go  to  Giijnrat  Bombay 
Poona  to  marry  their  children.  'lliey  are  traders  and  mon 
♦ lenders  and  are  well-to-do.* 

Komtis,^  who  are  returned  as  numbering  122,  are  found  in  most; 
market  towns.  They  are  partly  old  settlers  and  partly  newcomers. 
Their  home  speech  shows  that  they  originally  belonged  to  the 
Telugu  country.  The  men  are  miadle-si/^ed  dark  and  somewhst 
irregular  in  features,  and  the  women  are  short,  wiry,  strong,  and 
weHg featured.  They  aro  vegetarians  and  both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Brahmans.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  well-to-do 
dealing  in  grain,  glass  beads,  and  metal  ware  and  some  times 


or 


money- 


^ Details  of  OuiaOlt  Vitais  arc  giveo  m the  Pooaa  Htatisticral  Account, 

* The  fact  that  fl*svf5fal  clnsflca  are  knawn  1*y*tbe  name  of  Komti  Angsts  that 
Komti  ie  a country  name  corPeBpemding  to  Qujar  meaning  a GnjarAt  v^ui  or  to 
Miirw4ri  Tneaniiig  a MAnsAr  Villi*  The  lioiiie  of  the  Komti  VAiiia  must  be  in  the 
Teliigu  country.  The  Binularity  in  finnnd  auggesta  Komometh  about  ICf>  miles  ca&t 
of  ttaiilnrahud.  It  scoeos  probable  that  the  name  Kdniiithl  ia  in  origin  the  •nme  as 
Komti, 


Jin 
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lendii^g  money.  They  ginl  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread,  and 
in  religioas  and  social  customs  closely  resemble  Maratha  Brdlimans 
whom  they  cull  to  ottieiate  at  their  houses* *  They  send  their  children 
to  school  aod  on  the  whole  are  a rising  class** 

Mara'tba  Va'nis,  or  Traders,  who  are  also  called  Vaishya  VilTiisj 
are  returned  as  numbering  8812  and  as  found  in  Bavda,  Bhuilargad, 
Viti'hAlgad,  and  other  sub- divisions  bor<leriiig  on  the  Konkan  from 
which  they  seem  to  have  curae.  They  belong  to  three  divi8ion&,  Kuddl 
Vanis  apparently  from  KndaJ  in  Sitvautv^di,  Sangmeshvar  Vdnis 
apparently  from  Siingiiieshvur  in  Ratnagiri,  and  Pdtane  Vdnia 
apparently  from  Filtan  in  Sdtara,  All  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry*  Tfiey  are  of  middle  size,  and  fairer  than  Liugdyat 
Tati  IS*  Their  home  speech  is  Mai-tifchi,  They  eat  fish  and  flesh 
and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Marathda  except  that  the  men 
wear  a Bilthman-shaped  turban.  Their  ornaments  do  not  diflbr 
from  those  vrorn  by  Mardthas*  They  are  shrewd,  thrifty,  hard- 
working, and  honest,  and  their  chief  occupation  ta  grain- dealing, 
Tht*y  send  grain  to  the  coast  on  pack- bullocks  and  bring  back  salt 
and  other  articles.  Before  cart  roails  were  opened  across  the 
8ahyadria  they  owned  large  numbers  of  pack* bullocks.  Since  cart 
mads  have  been  opened  they  have  turned  their  attention  to 
husbandry.  They  hoUi  much  the  sam©  position  as  Mardthas  and 
eat  only  from  Brahmans,  They  employ  either  Kookanasth  or 
Deshasth  Mardtha  Brahmans  and  treat  them  with  much  respect* 
ITieir  favourite  deities  are  Ambabdi,  ildruti,  and  Vithoba  of 
Pandharpur,  and  they  also  worship  Jotiba  and  Mahadev,  They 
keep  the  usual  Brdfainnnif  fasts  and  feasts  and  altnost  all  their 
social  and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as  ^larutba  customs* 
Thev  send  their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and 
work  sums  in  MarAtiii.  Their  condition  is  middling*  • 

Ma'rwa'r  Va'nis-  are  returned  as  numbering  ninety-eight  and  as 
found  cliicHy  in  Kolbdpur  and  ShiroL  They  come  from  Mdrwar  to 
trade  principally  in  pieeegooda  and  iu  their  old  age  retire  to  their 
native  country*  They  belong  to  two  main  classea  Jains  or  Shravaks 
and  Mesbris  or  Vais  hu  a vs.  Of  the  seventy*  two  clans  into  which  the 
Meshri  Marwaris  say  they  are  divided  in  Mar  war  seventeen  are 
reprcficntod  in  Kolhdpur,  The  seventeen  are  Bdjdj,  Baladva, 
Biavi,  Chindah,  Gatdna,  Oilda,  Jhdedar,  Kabra,  Kalautri,  Malpdna, 
MAIt,  Marda^  Moddoi,  Porvdl,  Sdrnd,  Shikji,  and  Sorii,  Persona 
bearing  the  sauie  surnames  cannot  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Gavra,  Khnahdl,  and  Ram  ; and  among 
women  Bani*  Ndju,  and  Padma.  They  are  rather  tall  dark  and  stout, 
and  ms  a rule  have  big  faces  and  abarp  eyes.  The  expression,  of 
many  is  hiirrl  and  mean,  but  they  are  more  vigorous  than  the 
Lin^yat  and  other  local  Vdnis,  They  speak  Marwdri  at  home  and 
incorre^'t  Mardthi  tibroad*  They  keep  their  accounts  iu  MArwdri, 
Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class*  Their  daily  food  is 
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Mardfha 


Mdrtedr^  Fctiitf, 


* A 4«taiUr]  acouiitit  uf  Ktmiita  U givexi  in  the^liciUpiir  f^Utiatlco!  Account, 

*A  detailed  of  M^wAr  Vlak  b given  in  ttie  Abiuadungar  SUitbticitl 

Aocoemi. 
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wheat  pulse  and  butter*  They  abstairi  imm  flesh  and  spirituoua 
driuk.  The  ineu  generally  wear  the  back  hair  long  with  an  upward 
turn  at  the  tips.  They  shave  tlie  front  part  of  the  head  leaving  & 
cnrlj  lock  over  each  ear*  Soma  wear  the  beard  long  and  ihiOi 
others  shave  the  face  except  tha  moustache  and  eyebrows*  The 
men  wear  a waisteloth,  long  coat  and  sbouldercloth^  and  shoes. 
They  can  he  known  by  their  two-coloured  tightly- wound  turban. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a triple  braid  Tvithout  decking  it  with 
flowera.  They  wear  a full  long  petticoat^  an  open  backed  bodice, 
and  an  upper  robe  which  they  di'aw  over  the  head  like  a veih 
Some  Mdrwdri  women  wear  shoea.  Their  arms  are  covered  with 
ivory  bracelets*.  They  are  shrewd,  thrifty,  hardworking^  and 
prosperous.  Moat  of  them  are  tradesmen.  Their  favourite  god  U 
Bdldji  of  Timpati  in  North  Arkot,  and  their  chief  festivals  aro  Gaur 
on  the  third  of  bright  Chatlm  or  March -April,  Tej  on  the  third  of 
bright  iShrdmm  or  July- August,  aud  DivtUi  on  the  no-moon  of 
or  September- October,  They  have  priests  of  their  own,  and 
in  their  absence  employ  local  Brdhmans.  Most  of  them  can  read 
and  write  Mdrwdri  and  are  prosperous. 

The  Shrdvak  or  Jain  Mdrwaris  are  a smaller  body  than  the 
Meshri  Marwaris  from  whom  they  do  not  differ  in  speech,  dress, 
character,  occupation,  or  condition.  All  Kolhapur  Mdrwdri  Jains 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  Osvdl  subdiviaion* 

Ta'mbolis,  or  Betel-loaf  Sellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  ten* 
They  seem  to  belong  to  a larger  class  calletl  Pundria  or  leaf  sellers, 
who  are  returned  with  a strength  of  750*  These  Pandria  used  to 
sell  betelnut  and  some  keep  to  their  okl  calling.  The  rest  have 
taken  to  husbandry,  betel-leaf  growing,  parched  rice  or  jmha- 
il^aking,  and  money  I ending.  In  appearance  speech  and  names 
they  do  not  differ  fmm  Miixathds,  and  in  food  dress  and  cnstonia 
they  closely  copy  Mardtha  Brahmans,  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  teach  them  to  w^ite,  read,  and  count  in  Mardthi,  "They 
are  vigorous  and  well-to-do, 

HusbEtldnisn  include  four  divisions  with  a strength  of  303,69ti 
or  39'65  per  cent  of  tho  Hindu  popiilation*  The  details  are: 

Kofhdjmr  Ilnsttnndjj^cfU  ISSI* 


DtVLHIOM* 

) ldy«. 

FeDiAle#.  j 

ToUl* 

ChUntrU  .. 

020  1 

1844 

EutibU 

1 152,114 

147,T6a  ' 

Mmn  

rij 

e04  , 

1407 

lU4dld 

HOO 

ST4  ' 

574 

Total  .. 

154.G41 

140.65$  j 

603  000 

Chbstris  are  returned  as  numbering  1844  and  as  found  in 
Kolhipur  only.  They  are  apparently  tif  Rajput  descent.  They  are 
cultivators  and  resemble  Kunbis  in  appearance,  food,  dress,  and 
manners  and  customa* 

Kunb^  are  returned  as  ^umbering  299.871  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  ^tate*  They  have  no  divisions^  and  are  dark,  middle  aiaed. 
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well  etrongj  and  hardy*  Except  in  the  south  and  east  where 

they  speak  Kdnsrese,  their  honae  tongue  is  MarithL  The  house 
of  a Tillage  Kanbi  is  about  twenty  feet  square  with  a tiled  or 
thatched  roof  and  walls  of  stone,  sun- burnt  bricks,  or  wattle  and 
daub.  It  consists  of  an  enclosed  vemnda  or  sopa  in  which  he  keeps 
Ilia  cattle  and  a room  divided  by  walls  three  feet  high.  Inside  it  is 
dark  and  badly  aired.  * If  we  had  windows/  they  say,  * the  thiePs 
work  would  be  easy/  The  Knnbi^s  ordinary  food  is  jviiri  bread, 
vege tables,  salt,  and  chillies.  In  the  western  hills  ndchid  is  used 
instead  otjmirL  Rice  is  eaten  but  very  sparingly  on  account  of  its 
high  price.  All  Kunbis  to  the  west  of  Kolhdpar  are  fond  of  ambil 
or  gmel  a preparation  of  fermented  ivdchni  flour, and  buttermilk. 
On  great  holidays  banquets  and  feasts  they  use  animal  food  and  are 
fond  of  mutton,  fowls,  and  eggs.  They  never  use  beef  or  pork,  but 
hare  no  objection  to  boar's  flesh.  All  Knobis  use  spirituous  liquors,  but 
seldom  to  excess.  Tobacco  smoking  and  chewing  are  very  common, 
hemp-smoking  is  not  uncommon,  but  opium -oatiog  is  rare.  A 
Kuobt  man^s  usual  dress  is  a white  turbau  and  a waistcloth.  At 
home  or  when  at  work  in  the  field  he  wears  a piece  of  cloth  passed 
between  his  legs  and  a blanket.  Towards  the  western  hills  where  the 
cbmaie  id  colder,  Kunbis  use  a small  blanket  jacket.  On  special 
occasions  snch  as  holidays  and  marriage  ceremonies  they  wear  either 
a waistetoth  or  loose  trousers  called  tholn&s  reaching  a little  below 
the  knee  and  a long  white  coat  hanging  to  the  kuea  Poor  Kunbia 
cannot  afford  to  have  a coat  and  wear  only  a waistcloth.  The  shoes 
generally  worn  by  men  and  wofnen  are  sandals  or  paytans.  Well-to-do 
Kuubis  use  a Brahman  sh^oe.  A Runbi  woman  drosses  in  a robe  and 
bodice.  On  ceremonial  occasions  the  women  wear  a silk-bordered 
robe  and  bodice  and  the  men  a waistclothp  The  Kunbis  are  a hard- 
working, honest,  frank,  orderly  and  contented  people,  but  timid  aivd 
shy.  They  are  cultivators.  Besides  manfiging  the  house  the  women 
oia  in  the  field,  picking  and  cleaning  cotton  and  spinning  yam.  They 
also  go  to  the  nearest  weekly  markets  and  sell  the  surplus  produce. 
Konbis  are  socially  lower  than  Mardbhte.  But  a well-to-do  Runbi 
calls  himself  a Marfitha  and  poor  Maratbds  freely  and  openly  marry 
with  rich  Kunbis.  The  men  begin  work  in  the  field  at  daybreak 
and  have  a light  breakfast  or  nydhri  of  jmti  or  ndekni  which  is  , 
taken  to  them  by  the  women  at  about  eight.  They  work  till  midday 
when  they  have  another  meal  in  the  field  and  after  a short  rest 
begin  again  and  work  till  dark,  when  they  return  home,  sup,  and 
go  to  bod-  The  same  articles  are  genei^ly  eaten  at  the  midday 
and  evoning  toeala  Lathe  Ghi-tmdtha  or  hilly  west  all  eat  rice 
and  in  the  Desh  or  plain  instead  of  rice  they  use  both  in  the 

Corm  of  broad  and  kanya  that  is  partially  ground  jvdrl  cooked 
•omewliai  in  the  form  of  rice.  Along  with  this  they  oat  carry  made 
of  pounded  chillies,  flour,  and  spices,  and  vegetables.  When  a Kunbi 
Barriago  is  settled,  both  parents  go  to  the  village  astrologer  and 
aak  bim  whether  the  stars  favour  their  union.  The  astrologer  asks 
Ilia  boy's  and  girl's  namesj  anS  after  consulting  his  almanac  generally 
declares  that  the  atar^  are  favourable, and  the  marriage  is  settled. 
Tko  parents  ask  the  astrologer  to  name  lucky  days  and  hours  for 
Itm  tnnneric^rubbitig,  marriage  and  retorn  procession,  and  then  go  to 
» m^l2 
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their  homes.  A little  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  turmerie-rabbing' 
the  boy's  relatioas  and  friends  both  tueu  arid  women  go  to  the  girKs, 
taking  two  robea^  sugar,  oocoanatSi  dates,  turmeric,  betel  nuts,  a 
pair  of  silver  anklets,  and  a nocktace  of  gold  coins  orputhV,  nnd  uiiislc. 
Here  while  the  priest,  who  is  a BrAliman,  repeats  verses,  the  boy’s 
father  presents  the  girl  with  the  robe  and  puts  a little  sugar  into 
her  mouth-  Then  the  girl's  female  relations  trace  a white  powder 
square,  set  round  it  five  earthen  jars  and  pass  a thread  round  the  jars. 
In  the  square  are  set  two  low  wooden  stooU,  and  the  priest  worships 
the  jars  by  patting  water  and  a betel  nut  into  each  jar  and  closes  its 
mouth  with  a cocoanut.  He  laysa  betelnutin  front,  worshipB  it  as  the 
god  Ganpati,  ani prays  it  to  be  kindly,  Bt>tU  the  mother  and  girl 
are  anointed  with  turmeric  and  oil  by  married  women,  and  the  priest, 
leading  the  girl  five  times  round  the  jars,  at  each  turn  throws  grains 
of  rice  over  the  jara,  and  at  the  last  turn  seats  her  on  one  of  the  low 
wooden  stools.  The  mother  aits  on  the  other  stool  and  both  are  bathed 
by  married  women*  After  the  bath,  the  boy's  relstioiiB  present  the 
girl  with  a robe  and  deck  her  with  ornaments*  The  girl's  relations, 
taking  the  remaining  turmeric  and  oil,  go  along  with  the  boy's 
relations  and  music  to  the  boy's,  and  a similar  oeremonj  is  gone 
through,  This  is  followed  by  the  devak  or  gaardian  ceremony  which 
consists  of  worshipping  the  picture  of  Ganpati  in  the  priest's  almanac; 
of  setting  a lucky  post  outside  the  house  in  the  booth ; and  of  pireparing 
two  bundles  of  betelnuts,  rice|.  and  turmeric  to  represent  the  varioas 
gods.  While  this  ceremony  is  going  on  the  women  in  the  bouse 
worship  the  grain  grindstone  or  and  the  village  washerwoman 
lays  sandal,  rice,  turrrieric,  and  vermilion  before  the  grinding-stone 
slab  or  piUa  Next  day  feasts  are  held  in  fionour  of  the  family  deity 
Jotiba,  Khartdoba,  or  Ambdbdi*  On  the  third  or  marriage  day,  the  boy 
is*bathed  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  or  two  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  marriage,  goes  on  horseback  to  the  village  temple,  and  thence  to 
the  girl's  accompanied  by  men  and  women  relations,  fri-nds,  and 
music*  When  t he  processiou  reaches  the  girl's  house,  the  boj  is  taken 
off  the  horse  and  the  village  barber  washes  his  feet,  The  girl's 
father  approaches  the  boy  and  preseuts  him  %vith  a new  waistcloth 
shouldercioth  and  turban*  The  boy  wears  them  and  walking  into  the 
* booth  takes  his  stand  on  a heap  of  unhusked  riec-  The  girl  is  brought 
out  of  the  house  where  she  was  sitting  among  women  and  made  to 
aland  on  another  heap  in  front  of  the  boy  facing  him,  A cloth  is  held 
between  them  with  a lucky  red  cross  or  savastik  properly  svaBiik  on  it. 
A pinch  of  cumin  seed  or  jirs  is  held  by  the  pair  in  their  mouths, 
and  a near  relation  holds  either  a sw'ord  or  a dagger  over  the  boy's 
head.  The  priests  and  other  Brdhmana  repeat  marriage  verses  and 
encf  with  the  word  Sdvdhda  or  Beware,  The  curtain  is  pulled  on 
one  side,  the  guests  throw  rice  grains  over  the  pair,  and  the  musicians 
rake  a blast  of  mnsic.  The  boyk  priest  fasteua  round  the  girl's 
neck  the  marriage  slringor  man^ateutm,  and  one  of  the  elderly  male 
relations  ties  a cotton  thread  or  'dorla.  The  boy  and  girl  arc  then 
led  by  the  priest  to  the  house  gods  and  bow  before  them  ; while  he  is 
bowing  the  boy  steals  an  imag^  from  the  god-roora  and  does  not  give 
it  back  till  he  is  paid  2^,  (Ra  1),  They  are  next  seated  on  an  altar 
or  bahuh  and  the  girl's  brother  holds  the  boy  by  his  right  ear,  and 
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does  not  loosen  his  hold  anti]  he  is  presented  with  a new  turban* 
Female  relations  now  approach  the  couple  and  drop  rice  grains  from 
the  boy's  and  girrs  shoulders.  Then  a dish  of  cooked  food  sitch  as 
rice,  vegetables^  and  sweetmeats,  served  by  two  or  four  married 
women  is  placed  ou  the  altar  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girU  A couple  of 
relations  from  both  sides  Join  the  pair  and  all  dine  from  same 
plate.  A feast  to  relations  and  castefellows  follows  The  boy's 
parents  present  the  girl  with  rich  clothes  and  ornamentSf  and  clothes 
are  ezchanged  between  the  two  houses.  The  boy  and  girl  are  s«*ated 
on  a horse  and  are  taken  in  procession  to  the  boy's  honae 
accompanied  by  men  and  woman  relations,  frieoda,  and  mnsia  When 
they  arrive  at  the  boy’s  house,  his  sister  stands  in^the  doorway  and 
does  not  allow  him  to  enter  until  he  promises  to  give  has  daughter  in 
marriage  to  her  son*  The  pair  then  enter  the  house  and  bow  before 
the  honse-gods.  The  village  washerwoman,  taking  a pestle  in  her 
hand  with  the  help  of  the  boy,  the  girl,  and  some  kinswomen  beats 
ynhasked  rice,  singing  songs.  Kunbis  allow  their  girls  to  remain 
imamrried  till  they  are  over  sixteen.  Mamages  between  Eunbis 
and  Marathds  do  not  take  place  unless  a Mar&tha  becomes  poor  and 
fails  t-o  get  a Maritha  bride.  Kunbis  allow  polygamy,  but  it  is 
not  so  common  among  them  as  among  Marathis.  They  also  allow 
widow  marriage,  but  a married  widow  is  considered  unclean  and 
coBEiot  take  part  in  any  religious  family  ceremonies.  When  a Euubi 
dies,  be  is  taken  out  of  the  house,  bathed,  dressed  in  a loincloth, 
and  laid  on  a bier-  He  is  covered  with  a sheet  and  red  powder  la 
spriakled  over  the  sheet.  He  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men  to  the  burning  ground.  After  the  body  is  burnt  the  mourners 
return  home.  On  the  tbJVd  day,  the  chief  mourner,  accompanied  by 
a few  male  relations,  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  removes  the  ashes 
ud  unburot  bones,  and  throws  them  into  water.  The  family  of  tbe 
dead  is  unclean  for  ten  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  they 
drink  water  in  which  a Brdhman's  toe  has  been  dipped  and  become 
pare.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  Bkddrapad  or  Aiigiist-September 
they  perform  the  anniversary  of  the  deceased,  when  they  offer 
cooked  food  to  crows  and  feast  eastemeu,  Kunbis  worship  all 
Br^h  manic  gods  and  goddesses,  and  follow  the  doctrines  of  Tukiir^m, 
Day4ueshvar,  and  Ndradev.  Others  who  worship  Vithoba  of^ 
Pandbarpur  are  called  Mdikaris  or  wearers  of  basil  bead  necklaces.  * 
The  names  of  their  family  gods  are  Babiroba,  Jakoba,  Jotiba, 
Khaodoba,  Mhasoba,  and  Narsoba;  and  of  their  godesses  Ambdbdi, 
Bhav^ni,  Bhdvkai,  Chopddi,  Ekviri,  Jakdi,  Jugai,  Kdlkdi,  Phimngdi, 
Satvai,  VltLli,  and  Yal lemma  The  only  animals  which 
Koiibia  offer  to  please  their  deities  are  he-goats,  cocks,  and  chickens. 
They  offer  them  to  Sljiaaoba  in  the  month  of  /Uhddh  or  June- July 
and  to  Ambdbrii  in  A^kvin  or  September- October  on  Dasara  Day, 
BJkd  on  the  fifteenth  or  full-moon  of  Magh  or  January -February. 
Aaimal  socrificea  are  not  conffued  to  these  two  deities,  they  are  offered 
lo  all  house  gods.  They  make  vows  both  to  house  and  village  gods,  and 
believe  in  witchcraft  holding* witches  and  sorcerers  in  great  respect. 
They  believe  in  omens  and  consider  it  lucky  if  a crow  flies  to  the  right 
and  a fdv  or  the  blue  jay  Comcias  indica  to  the  left.  On  going  out 
think  it  lucky  to  meet  an  unwidowed  woman  with  a full  watarpot 
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on  her  head,  a milkmaid  with  milk  pots,  or  anybody  with  a dish 
of  cooked  food.  If  a cat,  a bareheaded  Brib man,  a barber  with  hia 
Hhaviog  gear,  or  a widow  happen  to  pass  before  them  while  going 
out,  they  consider  it  unlucky  and  go  back.  They  hold  it  Yerj  unlucky 
if  a lighted  lamp  falls  on  the  ground  and  goes  out|  or  if  a house* 
lizard  drops  in  front  of  them  or  on  them*  The  only  living  animal 
they  ^rsliip  is  the  cow.  They  also  worship  clay  images  of  bullocks 
on  the  full-moon  of  Ashddh  or  Jone-Jnly,  and  on  that  day  they  paint 
the  horns  of  their  cattle  especially  of  their  bullocks,  feed  them  on 
sweet  dishes,  and  allow  them  to  rest*  They  worship  the  sweet  basil 
and  the  Indian  hg  tree.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  village  Brdbmana 
to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jatibaof 
Vadi-Ratn^giri  ^no  miles  north-west  of  KolMpur  in  the  tnooths  of 
Ohtiiira  or  March- April  and  Shrdvan  or  July- August  j to  Narsoba's 
VAdi  on  Ouru-dvddaahi  in  or  Sept-Oct.  and  in  the  month  of 

jird^A  or  January -February ; to  Pandharpur  on  the  eleventh  of  the 
first  halves  of  Amddh  or  June- July  and  Kdrttk  or  October- Nov  ember ; 
to  Alandi  and  Dehu  in  Pcwma  and  Tuljdpur  in  the  NizAms  country, 
and  even  to  Benares  at  any  time  daring  their  Lives.  The  holidays 
kept  by  Kunbis  are  the  Pddva  or  New  Yearns  Day  which  falls  in 
Chaiira  or  March* April.  On  this  day  they  hoist  a Bag  or  gudhi  in 
front  of  their  house  in  honour  of  the  new  year.  On  the  fifteenth 
a feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Jotiba  when  the  chief  dish  is  roily 
polies  or  puran^oli$,  A ktihayairiitya  which  falls  on  the  third  of 
Vaishahh  or  ApnbMay  is  kept  as  a feast.  The  full-moon  of 
or  June* July  on  which  they  worship  clay  bullocks,  they  consider  to  be 
the  moat  important  of  their  holidays.  On  the  fourth  of  Bhddrapad  or 
Aug.-Sept.  comes  Oaneah-chathurUn  or  Ganpatrs  Fourth  when  earthen 
images  of  Ganpati  are  made  and  worshipped  and  a dish  of  rice  flonr 
balls  stuffed  with  cocoakernel  scrapings  and  molas&es  is  prepared  in 
their  honour.  The  first  nine  days  of  Asht^in  or  Septem her- October  are 
called  Natirdtra  when  an  earthen  ]ar  filled  with  water  with  a cocoanut 
on  the  top  is  worshipped  in  honour  of  the  goddesa  Ambabdi*  On 
the  tenth  they  worahip  weapons  and  field  tools  and  feast  on  sweet- 
meats, flesh,  and  liquor.  In  the  artemoon  villagers  go  in  procession 
as  far  as  the  village  boundary  or  gdvshinv.  Here  the  village 
headman  worships  the  aj^^a  or  fhami  tree  with  the  help  of  the  village 
-BrAhman,  and  on  their  return  they  distribute  leaves  to  their  retatious 
and  friends.  Ou  Great  Sankrdnt  Day  or  the  twelfth  of  Janeaiy,  they 
present  sugared  sesame  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  during 
a in  March -April  they  bum  and  worship  the  IIoH  bonfire, 
and  on  the  following  day  daub  one  another  with  dirt.  Four  days 
later  on  Day  they  throw  red  water  over  each  othe^ 

and^  term  it  shimpan  or  tho  sprinkling.  During  these  festive 
occasions  tCunbis  dress  in  rich  clothes,  and  those  who  can  afford  it 
eat  fowls  and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.  Their  fasts  are  the  £kddishis 
or  elevenths  of  Kdrtik  or  October-Noveonber  and  AsMdh  or  June- 


poverfy.  The  western  Kunbid  are  generally  in  debt  and  those  of 
the  east  are  butter  off.  Some  of  them  send  their  bova  to  srhnni 
their  condition  on  tho  w^hole  is  poor  * 
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Malls,  or  GardeQerSj  are  retorned  as  ntmabering  1 407  and  m fonnd 
cliiefl/  in  Karvir  and  Panb^la.  They  are  divided  into  Lingayat  and 
Mar^tba  M^lia^whodo  not  eat  together  or  intertnarry.  They  are  dark 
and  strong.  Except  a few  who  speak  Kdai^rese  all  speak  Mardthi, 
They  are  hardworking  and  orderly.  They  are  husbandmen  and 
gardeners,  and  grow  and  sell  vegetables.  They  are  helped  in^  their 
calling  by  their  wives  and  child ren*  Some  are  moneyleudera*  The 
men  pass  their  time  in  the  fields  and  gardens  and  the  women  take 
the  vegetables  to  market  to  soil*  Most  are  Ling^yats  and  their 
bead  priest  the  Sviini  of  Kaddpa'e  math  or  monastery  which  is 
about  nine  miles  from  Kolhapur,  attends  their  marriages.  In  tnanuers 
and  CQstonis  Mardtha  Mails  do  not  diHer  from  cultivating  Marath4s, 
and  though  they  do  not  eat  or  many  with  them*  Lingdyat  Mdlia 
resemble  Lingfiyat  V^mis.  Some  Malia  of  both  classes  send  their 
boys  to  school,  but  few  can  be  said  to  be  well  off- 

Baddis  are  returned  as  numbering  574  and  as  found  mainly  in 
Gadioglaj«  They  are  believed  to  have  come  to  the  State  from  the 
sooth.  Their  home  speech  is  Telogu.  They  are  huBbandmen  and 
resemble  Kutibb  in  all  respects.  They  are  Smarts  in  religion. 

Craftsmen  include  twenty-one  classes  with  a strength  of  62,574 
or  0‘57  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 

K^lfidpurCr^flrnitny  28SL 
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Belda^rs,  or  Pickaxe  Men,  are  returned  as  numbering  768  and  as 
foQnd  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  State.  They  are  tall, 
darki  robust,  strong,  hardworking,  and  quarrelsome.  They  apeak 
incorrect  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  live  in  dirty  clumsy 
thatched  houses.  Their  chief  hereditary  calling  is  working  in 
sioise  and  earth,  hewing  atone,  and  building  wells.  They  have  a 
bad  name  as  thieves,  with  their  waives  and  children  attending  fairs 
and  rivor-bank  gatherings.  The  men  engage  some  stranger  in  talk 
while  the  children  carry  off  his  property,  or  one  of  the  gang  comes 
clo#e  lo  women  who  are  seated  perhaps  cooking  on  a sandy  river 
tide  with  a box  of  valuables  near,  stops  as  he  passes  and  sits  down 
as  if  to  relieve  himself  and  while  the  woman  turns  her  head  away 
Ames  and  hides  in  the  sand  any  valuables  he  can  lay  his  bands  on. 
They  earn  enough  to  support  themselves,  but  are  givon  to  drink 
and  ara  badly  off.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  their 
fiToarita  gods  are  Khandoba  and  Jotiba. 

BunidSi^  or  Basket  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  900  and 
* of  Iho  Liogiyai  Btii'iid  ciutonia  «r«  given  in  the  Ahmaduegar  StAiktioal 
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a»  found  all  over  the  State.  Tliey  claim  descent  from  Meddrket  on© 
of  the  followers  of  B*isav  (1100-  1 168)  the  founder  or  reviver  of  fbe 
Lingajat  faith.  In  look,  food,  dress,  and  dwelling  they  are  similar 
to  ilie  Burn  da  of  Ahmaduagur/  They  are  hardworking  and  fond 
of  drink  and  spend  most  of  their  ^rnings  on  liquor  and  in  marriages, 
They^  keep  all  Hindu  fiista  and  feasts  and  worship  Shiv.  Their 
priests  are  Jan  gams,  but  they  also  ask  Brahmans  to  their  marriages. 
Their  religions  teacher  is  Shiddhgiri  of  Kanheri  in  They 

make  bamboo  baskets^  winnowing  fans^  mats,  and  cages,  and  live 
from  band  to  mouth.  I'hey  have  a caste  council  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  caste  meetinga.  Few  send  their  boys  to  school.  They 
do  not  take  to  yew  pursuits,  and  are  a poor  clasa. 

GavandiSp  or  Masons,  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty^seven 
and  as  found  in  towns.  They  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a 
Brahman  widow'  by  a mn^dfthx  or  Brahman  ascetic.  In  food,  dress, 
look,  and  social  religiouB  customs  they  in  no  way  differ  from  local 
husbandmen  with  whom  they  eat  but  do  not  marry.  As  a class  they 
are  quiet»  hardworking,  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  and  hoapitablo. 
They  cut  and  dress  stone  and  build  walls  and  are  well-to-do.  They 
have  a caste  council  and  send  their  boys  to  school, 

HanbarSfOr  Cattlekeepera,  are  returned  as  numbering  4162  and 
and  as  found  in  Karvir  and  Gadinglaj.  The  name  Ilanhar  means 
possessor  of  cattle  with  upright  horns.  According  to  their  religious 
rules  they  ought  to  live  in  forests,  keep  herds  of  cattle,  and  sell 
milk  and  clarified  butter,  eat  only  once  a day  wearing  a wet  cloth, 
and  never  look  at  a lamp  or  engage  in  tillage.  Now..a-days  they  do 
not  keep  these  rules,  many  of  them  till,*  and  a few  serve  as  mes- 
sengers and  labourers  or  field  workers.  In  look,  food,  dress,  and 
custom 9 they  differ  little  from  ordinary  husbandmen.  They  have 
their  own  priests  and  their  favourite  gods  are  Alamprabhu,  KrishBa, 
and  Sidhoba,  They  also  offer  eandal,  flowers,  and  sweetmeats  to 
the  serpent  or  Kdg  on  the  dark  lunar  eleventh  or  ekddashi  in 
Kdrtik  or  October- November,  They  have  a caste  council  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  poor. 

Jingars,^  or  Saddlemakera,  are  returned  as  numbering  S94  and 
as  found  only  in  towns.  In  look,  food,  dress,  drink,  and  dwelling, 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Sholapur  Jin  gars  and  K^ranjkars.  As 
a class  they  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  orderly^  and  thrifty, 
and  their  speech  at  home  and  abroad  is  a corrupt  Marathi.  They 
are  saddlemakers,  bookbinders,  cai-penters,  copper  and  brass 
smiths,  landholders,  cultivators,  and  ironsmiths.  Those  who  do 
net  work  in  leather  are  called  KdranjkarB  or  fountain  makers.  A 
few  Jingars  repair  carriages  and  watches  and  prepare  dolls  of 
paper  and  earth  and  sell  them  at  local  fairs,  and  make  and  sell 
clay  figures  of  Ganpati  in  the  inonPh  of  Bhddrapad  or  August- 
Sep temper.  Jingars  and  Kri.i'aujkars  eat  together  and  mtei-marry, 
and  their  religious  and  social  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of 


* DfitftiU  gf  Jingar  custaaio  »rg  giveo  in  the  ShoUpnr  SUii&ticml  Account, 
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Sholapar  Kdranjkars.  Their  priesfea  are  ordioary  Mardtha 
Brahmans.  Few  among'  them  know  how  to  read  and  writO|  but 
ma.ny  send  their  hQ}&  to  school^  and  thej  are  a thriving  class. 

K^'sa'rs,  or  BellmetarSmiths,  are  returned  aa  numbering  379 
and  as  found  only  in  towns.  They  belong  to  the  Jain  sect^  and 
like  other  Jains  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  worship  the* *  Jain 
deities  Kdllamma  and  Pamsnath,  eschew  flesh,  and  hare  their 
social  disputes  settled  by  the  Jaiu  pontiff  Lakshmiaen.  They  speak 
K^narese  at  home  and  AlarUthi  abroad.  They  deal  in  copper  and 
brass  vessels  and  glass  bangles  and  fit  glass  bangles  on  the  wrists 
of  married  Hindu  women.  They  are  clean  neat  and  orderly,  and 
dress  like  Brahmans,  They  send  their  boys  to  ecfhool  and  are  in 
easy  circumstances.  Their  social  and  religious  customs  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  local  Jains  J 

KoshtiSf^or  Weavers,  are  returned  aa  numbering  6431  and  ns 
fonnd  in  towns  and  large  villages,  Kolhapur  weavers  include  six 
classes,  Dov^ngs,  Hatkars,  Kbatris,  Koshtia^  Ldds,  and  S4lis.  Of 
these  Koshtis  and  Salia,  though  they  do  not  eat  together  or  inter- 
marry, resemble  each  other  in  look  food  dress  and  customs,  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  local  weavers.  Devangs  and  Hatkars  who  are 
Lingi&yats  and  can  be  readily  known  by  the  ting  tied  round  their 
necks  are  found  in  small  n umbers,  and  Khatria^  and  Ldds  are  rare. 
The  following  details  apply  to  Kosbtis  and  Sdlis,  They  say  they  have 
come  from  Paitban  on  the  Godavari  but  when  and  why  none  of  them 
can  tell.  As  a clasts  they  are  thin  and  weak,  and  in  look,  food,  dress, 
drink,  speech,  and  customs  resemble  the  ordinary  local  husbandmen. 
They  wiirshfp  all  Brahmuflic  gods,  keep  the  usual  Brdhman  fasts 
and  feasts,  and  ask  local  Brahmans  to  conduct  their  marriages. 
Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  twenty  and  girls  gonemlljt 
before  they  come  of  age.  The  boy's  father  pays  the  girl's  marriage 
charges  and  makes  a money  present  to  her  father.  Their  marriage 
guardian  or  devak  is  a mango  or  umhar  Ficus  glomerata  twig  and 
boys  are  given  a ^cred  thread  to  wear  a short  time  before  the 
marriage  by  the  priest-  They  bathe  daily  and  offer  sandEd-paste, 
flowers,  burnt  fmokiticense,  and  food  cooked  in  the  house  to  their 
loom  which  they  say  represents  the  ling  or  Sliiv's  emblem.  Widow 
marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  but  polyandry  is  unknown. 
Their  women  help  them,  but  they  are  badly  off  owing  to  the  iinpor- 
Utioa  of  machine-made  cotton  goods.  Some  have  taken  to  tillage 
Aod  many  work  as  labourers.  They  are  a falling  class, 

Kumbha'rs,  or  Potters,  are  returuod  as  nurabering  8509  and 
ts  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  State*  They  are  divided 
into  Mardtha  Kumbh^rs  and  Ibijput  Kumbhiirs,  who  do  nol  eat 
together  or  intermarry.  Mardtha  Kumbbdrs  have  no  tale  of  iheir 
ongin  or  imy  memory  of  fojmer  settlement,  Rajput  Kumbhai’s 
l»y  (hey  came  into  the  State  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 


Chapter  HI, 
People, 

CRAJnSMKN, 


K0*hlis. 


Kumbhdr$, 


^ ar9  under  Jain^. 

• tXiiaiU  of  cU4tom»  *re  ffiveu  in  th©  jShiMdn.'iefir  8tntiJiti«al  Account, 
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bolk  of  the  Kolhdpnr  potlera  are  Mar^ltha  KumbhirSj  and  the  Bajpata 
are  a very  email  body.  The  men  of  both  classes  shave  the  head 
es:copt  the  topknot  and  the  face  except  the  manatache,  and  in 
look^  food,  dress^  and  cuBioms  the  Mar^thlU  reaeinble  local  husbauJ- 
men.  The  Rajput  Kumbhdrs  are  like  local  Rajputs  in  dwellings 
food^idress,  and  lookj  and  in  social  and  religious  customs.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  Mantthaa  speak  a corrupt  Mardthi  and  the 
Hajinits  a corrupt  Hindustani,  As  a class  Kutnbhdrs  are  hard- 
working and  thrifty.  The  Rajputs  are  bricknmkers  only  and  as 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  MaratMs  they 
have  taken  to  fuel-selling  and  charcoal-burning.  The  Mar4tb»s 
enjoy  the  monopoly  of  making  and  selling  earth  vessels  and  toys, 
l^lardtha  Kiimbhitra  are  paid  in  cash  oxcepb  in  villages  where  they 
are  one  among  the  village  staff  of  servants  and  are  paid  in  grain  at 
harvest.  Their  women  and  children  help  in  their  c^ling.  Except 
that  among  Mardtha  Kumbhdr  mourners  men  do  not  shave  tbs 
face  after  a deaths  their  social  and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  local  huebatidmen.  They  have  a caste  council  and  a head- 
man or  mehtar  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  mDetings  or 
panchdyaU.  Rajput  Kumbhare  are  a declining  people  and  Mardtha 
Kumbhdrs  are  fairly  off.  Bhandu  Kumbhdrs,  seemingly  a branch 
of  Maratha  Kumbhdrs^  are  found  at  Panhdla.  They  earn  their 
living  by  making  and  soiling  earthen  images.  In  look,  food,  dress, 
and  customs  they  are  the  same  as  Maratha  Kumblidrs,  They 
practise  polygamy  and  bury  their  dead.  They  are  a steady  class, 

IiOhaYs,^  or  Blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  2101  and  as 
found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  State.  They  are  cultivators 
and  a few  hold  rent-free  land.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses  and  keep  all  their  feasts  or  fasts,  and  their  favourite  deities 
Ire  Khandoba,  Sidhoba,  and  Yallamma.  In  look,  fwd,  dress,  and 
customs  they  are  the  same  as  AJiraadoagar  and  Poona  Lobars. 
They  employ  Brdbmans  at  their  marriages  and  Jangams  at  their 
funerals.  They  are  hardworking  and  earn  enough  to  support 
themselves,  but  are  given  to  druik  and  are  badly  off.  They  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  castemen  and  seldom  send  their  boys 
to  school. 

Ota'riSj®  or  CaHtere,  are  returned  os  numbering  229  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  State  and  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Kolhapur.  They 
are  dork  strong  and  well  made,  their  speech  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is  a corrupt  Marathi,  and  they  live  in  one-atoroyed  houses  with  mud 
walla  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs.  They  have  bullocks  for  carrying 
their  goods  and  are  fond  of  pets.  In  food  drink  and  cliaracter  they 
dc^not  differ  from  the  Ahtnadnagar  Otaria  They  make  and  sell  bniss 
and  copper  vessels,  but  are  badly  off  on  account  of  the  competition 
of  imported  goods.  Their  favourite  deity  is  KAIlamma,  and  they 
worship  all  Br^hmanic  and  local  god#  and  goddesses  and  keep  the 
usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  social  and  religious  oustoTos 
aro  the  same  as  those  of  Poona  Otdris.  They  have  a caste  council 


* Detail#  of  Loh^  cufitom#  aro  fpvm  in  the  Ahteadangjir  SUtiiticsal  Aocount. 
» l>eUii»  of  Ot*ri  oustoma  we  given  in  the  Aiun^dmigw  StntUtical  Account, 
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anti  RettJe  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  Few  among  them 
Bend  their  boys  to  school  or  taka  to  new  callings,  Though  honest 
and  thrifty,  they  dislike  hard  work  and  ai*e  poor. 

Pa'nclialBj^  a name  of  doubtful  origin  generally  supposed  to  mean 
the  five  craftsmen,  are  returned  aa  numheriTig  819  and  aa  found  in 
i<iwnH  and  large  villages.  They  speak  K^narese  at  home  and 
Marathi  abroad.  In  look,  food,  dress,  and  dwelling,  and  social  and 
reltgious  eustoma  they'  are  the  same  aa  the  Sbolapur  pjinchdls. 
They  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  hard  working,  orderly,  and 
thrifty.  They  are  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  goldsmiths,  and 
casters  of  brass  and  copper  vesstds.  They  keep  all  Brahmanic  fasts 
and  feasts  and  ivorship  the  nsual  Brhbmanic  gods*  and  goddesses. 
Their  family  goddess  is  KdlikMevi  and  their  priests  belong  to 
their  own  caste.  They  hare  a caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  caste  tneetingd  under  their  headman,  A few  send  their  boys  to 
echoo!  and  as  a class  are  wclbto-do. 

Pa'tharrate,  or  Stone  Dressers,  are  returned  as  numbering  217 
and  an  found  only  in  towns,  Pfltharvats  are  of  several  classes 
Mar^th^s,  Lingrflyats,  Jains,  and  Musalmdns.  The  Maratha 
Patharrats  dreaa  like  Kunbis  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  food  or  in 
reiicpnus  and  social  cnatoras.  Their  favourite  goddess  is  K^lllamina 
and  they  eat  but  do  not  nmrry  with  Mardtha  Kunbia,  Their  calling 
tswell  paid  but  they  spend  thoir  earnings  in  liquor.  They  have  a 
caste  conncil  and  settle  social  diaputaa  at  caste  meetings.  Few  of 
them  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Ranga'ris  or  Dyers,  including  NiMria  or  Indigo  Dyers,  are 
rtiturned  as  nombering  eighty-eight  and  as  found  only  in  towns. 
11u*y  belong  to  the  Sbimpi  cast-e,  and  in  look,  food,  dress,  dwell- 
ing, and  social  and  religions  customs  are  the  saioe  as  Sbimpi^ 
They  worship  all  Brahman  and  local  gods  and  goddesses  and 
keep  the  usnal  fasts  and  feaBts,  and  their  priests  are  local  Brdh- 
mans  who  conduct  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  Their 
calling  is  well  paid  and  they  are  fairly  off. 

Rauls  iiJ-o  returned  aa  numbering  229  and  as  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  In  look,  food,  drink,  dress,  and  customs  they  resemble 
Marat liii  Kiinbis  with  wdiom  they  eat  but  do  not  marry.  Their 
UkVi  lurite  god  is  Miihiidev,  but  they  worship  all  Brahmanic  and  local 
deities  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  They  are  playors  and 
beggars,  ami  weave  stripe  of  coarse  cloth  and  tape.  They  have  a 
Caste  council.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  poor* 

Sftllg&rSfOr  VFfx^l  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1011  and 
t aa  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  State.  They  scera  to  have 
L b«m  formerly  Lingayats  or  followers  of  Basav  (llOU-1168)  whose 
^ pri04Hs  or  Jangams  they  still  employ  nt  their  marriage  and  death 

■ cefomonies,  and  to  settle  their  caste  disputes.  In  look,  food, 

■ dttms,  ihvi'lliug,  and  otisfcoms  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Poona 
^ Bangers.  They  weave  and  sell  coarse  blankets  and  the  women  do 

M much  Work  as  the  men.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and 
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goddesaes,  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feastSi  Their  favonrite 
gods  are  Bahiroba,  Kbandoba,  and  Mhasoba.  They  have  a caste 
council,  and  some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  schooL  Though  they 
ar©  hardworking  and  thrifty  their  calling  is  poorly  paid  and  they 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Sttimpis^  orTailors,are  returned  as  iinmbering5666and  as  found 
all  over  the  State  but  chiefly  in  towns.  They  claim  descent  from 
the  sister  of  Namdev  a staunch  devotee  of  Vifchoba  of  Pandharpur, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  a shell  or  shivipL  OriginaHy  it  ia 
said  Shimpis  wore  both  dyers  and  tailors,  hut  in  time,  probably  from 
its  unpleasantness,  dyeing  came  to  be  looked  down  on  and  is  now 
the  calling  of  afl^iatinct  caste  called  Rangiiria.  In  look,  fcxid,  dress, 
and  customs  the  Kolh&pur  Shimpis  are  the  same  as  the  SAtdra  and 
Ahmadnagar  Shimpis.  As  a classBhimpis  arocleanand  neat  in  their 
habits,  quiet, orderly,  and  hardworking,  but  proverbial  chouts.  They 
are  cloth-dealera  and  tailors.  They  w'orship  all  local  and  Brahnaanic 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  priests 
are  local  Brdhmans  who  conduct  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonios. 
They  belong  to  the  Vaislinav  sect,  and  their  favourite  god  is  Vithoba 
of  Pandharpur.  The  worshippers  of  Vithoba  wear  a tulH  bead  neck- 
lace and  on  the  lunar  elevenths  or  eMdmhia  in  ABhddh  or  June- July 
and  Kd7iik  or  October* November,  visit  hia  shrine  at  Pandharpur 
in  hands  canying  yellow  flags.  IVlien  they  come  back  they  feast 
friends  and  kinsfolk  in  honour  of  Vithoba.  ITiey  have  a caste 
council  and  send  their  hoys  to  school.  Formerly  they  received 
much  patronage  from  the  local  Mar^tba  noblemen  and  chiefs  and 
were  well-to-do.  A few  have  begun  to  use  sewing  machines,  but  as 
a class  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  formerly  were. 

^ Sonars^,  or  Goldsmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  5671  and  aa 
found  over  the  whole  State,  They  are  divided  into  Deshosths. 
Konkanasths,  Sfldas,  Ajhr^s,  Pardesbis,  Vidura  or  Ddsiputms,  and 
KhAndeahia,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  Deshasths 
and  Konkanasths,  to  whom  the  following  details  mostly  apply,  are 
looked  upon  as  higher  than  the  rest.  They  look  and  dress  tike 
Brdhmans  and  apeak  a corrupt  Marathi  with  a drawl.  In  food, 
dress,  house,  character,  and  customs  they  are  the  same  as 
Ahmadnagar  Sonitrs.  They  are  moneychangers  and  make  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  They  worship  all  Brdhmanio  and  local  gods 
and  goddesses  and  keep  tho  usual  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  priests 
are  men  of  their  own  caste  who  conduct  their  thread -girding 
marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  The  Deahasth  and  Konkauasth 
Sonars,  who  resemble  each  other  most,  gird  their  hoys  with  the 
Bocred  thread  between  eight  and  fourteen  and  marry  them  before 
they  are  twenty-five.  Girls  are  married  before  they  come  of  ago, 
They  forbid  widow  marriage,  know  nothing  of  polyandry,  and  allow 
and  practiso  polygamy.  All  their  teremonies  they  say  are  the 
fiame  bb  Brahman  ceremonies.  They  are  bound  together  as  a body 


* Det^ls  of  Kimdev  Sliimpi  cusfomi  are  givtsn  in  the  Abmadimgiir  aad 
Statistical  Account*. 

I Sanir  detoilu  arc  giten  iu  tho  Aiimadnagajf  SUtiitieftl  Account, 
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and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  castemen.  They  give 
some  elementary  scliooling  to  their  boys,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  of 
tiso  keep  them  at  home*  The  other  classes  of  Sondrs  resemble 
liMral  Kunbis  in  all  points  and  their  priests  are  Deshosth  Brdhmans. 
They  do  not  gird  their  boys  with  fcho  sacred  thread,  and  use  animal 
food  and  drink  liquor.  The  higher  classes  of  Sondra  are  fairiy  off, 
but  the  other  classes  find  their  calling  ill-paid  and  barely  earn  a 
bring, 

Suta'rs,  or  Carpenters,  nr©  retarned  as  numbering  11,451  and  as 
fnond  over  the  whole  State.  They  are  dividod  into  two  classes 
Mardihds  and  KduaddSj  the  latter  looking  down  on  the  former  with 
whom  they  neither  eat  nor  marry.  As  a class  Mardtha  Sutdrs  are 
strong,  dark,  regular  featured,  and  well  built,  and  live  in  ono-sfcoreyed 
hotiBes  with  mad  walls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs.  In  look,  food, 
speech,  dress,  and  customs  they  resemble  the  Sutdrs  of  Poona  and 
Ahmodnagar.  Their  family  gods  are  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Vithoba. 
Unlike  the  Kdnadds  who  have  their  own  priests  the  priests  of 
ifnrdtha  SutArs  are  local  Brdhmans  who  conduct  their  marriage 
and  death  ceremonies.  At  present  the  work  both  of  Kdnada  and 
Maratha  Sntdrs  is  in  great  demand,  and  they  earn  enough  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort.  A few  are  husbandmen 
and  hold  rent-free  lands  in  return  for  their  services  to  villagers  aa 
one  of  the  haluteddra  or  village  staff. 

Ta'mbatS,  or  CopperBmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  160  and 
os  found  only  in  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Konkan  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are 
middle  sized  and  thin,  bift  strong  and  mnacnlar.  They  look  and 
dress  Hke  Brahmans  and  claim  to  be  P&nch^ls.  They  speak  a 
comipt  Mardthi  and  their  houses  are  like  those  of  Sondrs.  The;g 
say  they  are  vegetarians.  They  make  and  sell  brass  and  copper 
vttfjsels.  They  worship  all  local  and  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses 
and  keep  the  nsnal  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  family  goddess 
im  Kdllamma  of  Shirahingi  in  Belganm.  They  employ  their  own 
priests  and  perform  ceremonies  like  those  of  Brdhmans.  They  gird 
ibeir  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  between  eight  and  fourteen 
and  marry  them  botween  fourteen  and  twenty,  the  boy  ns  a mlo 
paying  the  girfs  father  a sum  of  money,  lliey  have  a caste  council 
and  ftetlle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  On  account  of  the 
increasing  nso  of  glass  and  China  ware,  the  T&mbats  say  their 
goods  are  in  less  demand  than  they  used  to  be. 

Telia,  or  Oilmen,  are  returned  as  nnmhering  2100  and  aa  fonnd 
m small  numbers  over  the  whole  State.  They  include  two  divisions 
Uarithii  and  Ling4yat  Telis.  Lingdyat  Teba  have  a separate 
recognised  bead  of  the  caste  and  employ  Jangains  to  conduct  their 
morriiiges  and  births.  They  bury  their  dead.  Mardtha  Tabs  eat 
mth  local  Mardtha  Kunbts,  ljut  marry  among  themselves  only,  and 
fmploy  Brdhman  priests  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.  Telia  aro 
hamworking,  honest,  and  thriTty.  The  growing  use  of  keroaine  oil 
has  not  yet  ejected  their  craft.  They^  are  a stc^j  class. 

ITpS'rs,  or  Qrindstone  Makers,  are  retarned  as  numbering  1212 
tad  oa  found  in  small  numbers  in  towns  and  large  vUlagos.  In  look 
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food  dresa  and  dwenin]^  they  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Knnbis 
or^I^lis*  They  claim  to  bo  inediiiiiia  and  to  baTO  intercourse  with 
gods  aud  spirits.  Soinetiiiiea  they  put  on  a Maratha  dress  and  alargo 
bead  neckluco  and  ait  at  a ford  orriTeraido  counting  their  beads  as 
if  absorbed  in  prayer  and  holy  thoughts,  but  when  the  chance  offers 
they  jnako  away  with  the  property  of  travellers  who  happen  to 
halt  or  rest  near  the  ni.  They  are  grind  stone- makers  and  cut  and 
dress  stone,  and  make  salt  from  earth.  Their  family  god  is  Haim- 
iniin,  and  they  worship  all  local  and  Br^hmanic  gods  and  goddesses 
and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as 
Kunbi  customs*  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  but 
not  polyandry.  * They  either  bum  or  bury  the  dead  and  mourn 
them  ten  days.  They  have  a caste  council  and  settle  sociid  disputes 
at  meetings  of  castenien.  Few  among  them  send  their  boys  to 
school j nnd  as  a class  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 

MuaiciailS  include  live  classes  with  a strength  of  11,253  or  1"40 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  details  are  ; 

KolAdpur*  Militia  ifirtSf  JSSlm 
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Bha  tSf  who  are  returned  as  numhering  1132,  fonnerlj  bards 
and  praisers,  are  famous  for  their  talkativeness.  They  eat  the  flesh 
o|  goats  and  sheep.  The  demand  for  their  servioes  haa  to  a great 
extent  ceaaed.  ifoat  have  taken  to  tillage.  The  rest  beg  and 
recite  the  doings  and  praises  of  kings.  They  claim  a Kshatriya 
origin  but  rank  wdth  Marathi,  Their  favourite  gods  are  Bdidji, 
Mabiidev,  Miiruti,  and  Vithoha.  They  wear  necklaces  of  tuhi  beads, 
and  allow  potygivmy  and  widow  marriage.  They  have  no  recognized 
head. 

X)a'sri8|  literally  Slaves,  are  returned  as  numbering  198  and  as 
found  only  in  Katkol,  They  are  strolling  players  of  twoclassea  on© 
who  prostitute  and  the  other  who  do  not  prostitute  their  women. 
They  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Their  home  speech  is 
Telugu.  They  do  not  own  houses  but  live  in  poor  tents  called  pals 
or  booths.  Their  ordinary  food  is  millet  bread,  pulse,  chillies,  and  salt, 
bot  they  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh  except  the  flesh  of  the  hog  and  of  th© 
cow*  They  are  idle  and  thriftless  and  move  from  village  to  villaga 
begging  and  performing.  Their  wives  and  children  help  in  their 
calling.  Socially  they  rank  below  Kunbia.  Their  favourite  gods  are 
Maruti,  Vyankatpati,  imd  the  goddess  lallatiima,  wdioae  images  they 
kcc^p  in  their  houses.  They  worship  the  nsiml  Bralimanio  gods  and 
goddesses,  keep  the  usual  ftists  and  festivals,  and  employ  as  priests 
the  ordinary  village  BriS-hmans  whom  they  treat  with  respect. 
They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  are  poor. 
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Davrls*  or  Plnyers  of  the  d<T  ur  dram,  aro  returned  as  numbering 
1111,  Of  sereml  divistons  Mardtha  Davris  are  alone  found  in 
Kolhdpnr,  They  eat  but  do  not  marry  with  Miirdthas,  Tliey  hare 
the  luicieni  and  still  respected  privilege  of  living  in  the  out-honsea 
of  the  temples  of  Raukoba  and  Baliirobo,  They  eat  fii^h,  fowls,  and 
the  Seab  of  goats,  wild  cuts,  and  foxes,  but  not  of  cattle,.  They 
wear  a thread  to  which  is  tied  a whistle  or  shint^i  made  of  wood  or 
deer's  horti»  At  the  hoases  of  Mardthds  and  others  wlioae  family 
gods  are  Jotiba  and  Uahiroba  they  perform  the  gvndhal  dance  at 
nmrriages,  or  on  the  fuIElment  of  vows,  and  play  a small  daur  or 
drtimJ  They  also  beg,  and  are  husbandmen  and  landholders, 
I'he  namea  of  their  family  gods  arc  Bohirobai  Jotiba,  MabdkiUi, 
Rankoha,  and  Tembldi,  Their  priesta  ai-e  the  ordinary  village 
Brubmana.  In  their  initiation  ceremony  holes  are  made  in  the  bjbes 
of  their  children's  ears  and  gold  rings  are  put  in  them.  They  nmrry 
their  widows,  allow  pcilvgamy,  and  bury  their  dead.  Important 
dirtputes  are  settled  by  their  spiritual  guide  or  a sbt-eared  or 

K^phatya  Gosavi  who  lives  at  Battis  Shiriila  in  Sdtdra, 

GhEdshis  are  returned  aa  nambering  213.  They  are  hereditary 
mnsiicians  and  seme  are  husbandmen  and  day  labourers.  They 
eat  from  Kunbia  but  Kunbia  look  down  on  them  and  do  not  eat 
from  them  or  marry  with  them.  Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
village  Brahmans  and  their  customs  are  like  those  of  Kunbis, 
Their  social  disputes  are  referred  to  Brahman  priests  whose  feefc- 
washingB  they  drink.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and 
though  good  musicians,  are  badly  off, 

Quravs,  or  Priests,  bw  rotumed  as  numbering  859th  They  are 
dividt?il  into  Nilkanths,  Khotasiines,  and  Lingliyats,  The  iChotasanea 
eat  flesh  and  dine  with  Kimbia  and  employ  Kumbha rs  and  Davris 
at  their  funerals.  The  Nilkanths  and  Khotasanes  wear  the  aaeriM 
thread,  aod  the  Lirigayata  the  /iny.  Guravs  are  hereditary 
worshippers  of  village  gods  for  which  service  they  generally  hold 
rent-free  laud.  Tliey  are  also  paid  in  gmin  by  the  villagers  at 
harv€*st  time.  They  have  a further  source  of  income  in  the  proceeda 
of  the  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  They  also  make  leaf  plates, 
blow  brrvKS  horttw,  and  beat  drums.  They  worship  Shiv.  The  priests 
of  Nilknuths  and  KhotlUanes  are  ordinary  village  Bra  limans,  while  * 
tho«e  of  the  Lingayat  Gumva  are  Jangama. 

Benrants  iuclude  two  classes  with  a strength  of  12,784  or  T77 
pet  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  details  are : 

Koifitipur  Sf^rpantAt  iSSI* 
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Hlia'viS  or  Barbers,  also  called  najdtDH  are  returned  as  numbering 
7476  and  aa  found  in  all  towns  and  villages.  They  are  divided 
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^ DoiaiU  of  the  gonMeU  dance  on  given  in  the  Poona  StAtisticol  Aeconnt. 
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into  Mardtha  and  Lingdyat  The  home  speech  of  Mardthds 

is  Mardtlu  and  that  of  the  Lingdyata  is  Kdnarese,  The  Lingdyata 
are  vegetarians^  while  the  ^farathas  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drnik 
liquor.  Thongh  poor  the  Hajims  take  particnlar  ojre  to  dress 
neatly.  They  are  idle  bet  Boljer  and  take  pains  to  bo  agreeable  to 
their  patrons,  Thoy  generally  sit  and  wait  for  employniGnt  at  the 
nieetiuga  of  roads  and  streets.  When  not  employed  they  spend 
their  time  in  gossip  and  spreading  the  stories  they  hear  in  the 
etroots  or  in  rich  men's  housea.  In  the  afternoons  they  have 
generally  nothing  to  do.  Some  have  taken  to  tillage  thrashing  and 
selling  rice,  in  which  they  are  helped  by  their  women.  Some 
Nh&vi  women  ^pUow  cnttle  to  the  grazing  grounds  to  gather 
cowdiing  which  they  dry  and  use  for  fuel  or  sell.  In  towns  barbers 
are  paid  in  coin  and  in  villages  in  grain.  Unlike  the  Khande,sh 
barbers  they  are  neither  musicians  nor  torch -carriera.  Fornaerlj 
they  practised  snrgery,  but  now  owing  to  the  spread  of  European 
surgery  their  services  are  in  little  demand,  Haj^ms  are  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  and  hold  a social  position 
below  Kuobia.  The  priests  of  the  Lingilyat  Hajams  are  JangamSi 
and  those  of  ifardtha  Hnjdms  ordinary  Mardtha  Brahmans,  The 
Mardthas  rub  sandal  on  their  brows  and  the  Lingdyats  rub  ashes 
and  tie  a ling  round  their  necks  or  round  their  arms  above  the 
elbow.  Some  have  lately  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  echooh  Aa  a 
class  thoy  are  poor. 

Parits,  or  Washermen,  are  rotnmod  aa  numbering  5308  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  State.  They  say  they  came  from  Satdra  with 
the  Mahdrdj^fl  family  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Thoy  are  divided  into  Lingdyat  and  Mardtha  Parits,  The  Lingdjat 
Parits  speak  Kdnareae  and  thongh  Lingdyats  neither  eat  nor  many 
with  them,  in  food  enstoma  and  religion  are  the  same  as  Uingdyata^ 
Maratha  Parits  speak  Marathi,  and  in  food,  dress,  religion,  and 
cuatoms  do  not  differ  from  Manltha  Kunbie,  Aa  a class  Farits  are 
clean,  quiet,  contented,  and  hardworking.  They  are  washermen  and 
are  helped  in  their  calling  by  their  women.  Thoy  also  till  and  hold 
rent-free  lands,  A few  are  labourers.  The  priests  of  the  Marath^s 
are  Brithmana  and  those  of  the  Lmgdyats  are  JangaraB.  The 
.social  disputes  of  the  Marat  ha  washermen  are  settled  by  their 
headman  who  is  called  Mhetar*  When  a member  of  the  caste  has 
broken  one  of  the  loading  caste  rules,  they  seek  the  aid  of  the 
village  astrologer  or  Joshi,  and  the  defaulter  is  let  back  into  costo 
after  drinking  the  feet*. washed  water  of  a Brahman  and  feasting  tho 
castemeu.  A few  Band  their  hoys  to  school 

SlieplierdB  include  two  classes  with  a strength  of  42,150  or  6“84 
por  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  details  are: 

KolhdpHT  Shtph^nU^  1881^ 
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01iailgars,  literally  Cowmen,  are  found  all  over  tlic  State*  They 
are  said  to  liayo  heeu  created  from  the  dust  of  Skives  body*  They 
lire  either  an  early  local  tribe  or  immigrants  from  tho  south.  In 
support  of  their  southern  origin  tho  division  citllod  Kduado 
Dhaugars  are  said  to  be  tho  latest  settlement.  They  are  divided 
into  Dange  or  Hill  and  Mondheor  Sheep  Dhangars«  who  eat  together 
but  seldom  iutormarry.  Their  sumamea  are  Barge,  Kambro, 
MolekaTj  Landge^  and  Yedge,  and  parties  bearing  tho  same  surnamo 
do  not  intentiarry*  They  are  dark,  strongs  and  generally  lean* 
ITiey  speak  Mardthi,  and  in  honae,  dress,  and  food  are  the  same* 
as  Mai^thss,  They  are  dirtyj  quiet,  hospitable*  and  orderly,  TItey 
ha%^e  a great  name  as  weather  prophets,  foretelling  rain  nnd  otljer 
changes  of  weather  by  observing  the  planets*  The  Danges  who 
are  said  to  got  their  name  from  grazing  their  cattle  in  tho  Sahyddri 
forests  are  cattle  dealers,  Tho  Mendhea  take  their  name  from 
keeping  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  are  professional  graziers 
selling  wool  and  woollen  thread  and  goats  and  sheep*  They  collect 
eonsiaemble  quantities  of  grain  m return  for  folding  their  sheep 
and  goats  in  fields  in  want  of  manure.  Their  social  position  is 
below  that  of  Kunbis*  They  worship  all  tho  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  their  favourite  deities  aro  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur, 
&lah4dcv  of  Udgiri  in  Kollulpur,  Bahiroba  of  Kodoli  near  Pan  ha!  a, 
and  Sidhoba  and  Dbuloba  of  Chikurde  in  Sataru.  Tho  family 

firiests  of  the  Mendhes  are  the  ordinary  village  Brdhmans,  but  the 
langea  have  prieets  of  their  own  class,  who  officiate  at  their 
marriages*  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  hold  casta 
councils.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  have  suffered 
by  the  recent  marking  off  of  lands  for  forest. 

Gavlis,  or  Cowkeepers,  are  found  only  in  towns  and  large  villages* 
They  are  diWded  into  Mardtha  Gavlis,  Lingdyat  Gavlis,  D hangar  <jr 
Shepherd  Gtivlis,  Krishna  Gavlis,  and  Eajput  GaTlis,  who  ueitber 
eat  together  nor  intermany.  They  are  clean  and  their  women  are 
^uerally  fat  and  buxom*  Rajput  Gavlis  speak  IliiidiJst^Tii,  Ling^yat 
Gavlia  K^narese,  and  MariUha,  Shepherd,  and  Krishna  Gavlis 
MariLthi*  The  Gavlis  are  a quiet  hard-working  people  who  live  by 
selling  milk,  curds,  and  butter,  and  keep  herds  of  buffaloes  and  cows* 
Except  of  the  Lingdyats,  the  favourite  Gavli  god  is  Krishna*  The  - 
aianuurs  &ud  customs  of  Mardthi-spoakingGavlisare  the  same  as  those 
of  Katibis*  keeping  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  and  employing  Brahmans 
in  their  marriages  ; the  customs  of  Lingiyat  Gavlis  are  like  those  of 
Ltngdyats,  and  Jnngams  officiate  at  their  marriages  and  funomls* 
They  seldom  eood  their  boys  to  school  and  are  generally  w^elUto-do* 

labourers  include  ten  claeaea  with  a Btrength  of  17,53^1  or  3*27 
per  c'ent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Tho  details  are  : 
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Ambis,  or  Watermen,  are  returned  m mimbering  fifty-one  and  as 
fonud  in  many  river  villng-es-  They  are  ferrymen,  mkiog  passeng^er* 
across  the  rivora  when  in  fiood  during  the  ruins  for  wliieh  th^-y  are 
pirtly  paid  by  the  gniut  of  reiit-freo  lands.  During  the  fair  aeasoo 
they  act  as  husbandmen.  Most  of  them  aro  Lingaynts  with  Jatigatn 
priest®  to  attend  their  funerals  and  marriages,  and  setll©  their 
SDctal  di^ipntes.  Their  tnanuers  and  customs  uro  the  same  as  those 
of  other  Lingliyate. 

Berads,  apparently  Biadarns  or  ITntitera^called  by  the  Musalmuna 
Bedarfi  ihe  fearless,  are  returned  as  uambormg  51177  and  as  found 
all  over  the  State  chiefly  in  Gadinglaj.  lliey  are  a get  tied  class  and 
live  in  regular  hfjuses.  The  Bernds  seem  to  Ije  rme  of  the  leading 
early  tribes  of  the  Kdnftrese  districts.  A book  account  makes 
the  founder  of  the  tribe  a vtj4ftlh  or  hunter  named  Kansvya  a great 
worshipper  of  Shiv.‘  Th^y  soom  to  have  conie  to  Kolhapur  from 
Beigauiii  nuder  a chief  or  Gudadapa  and  settled  at  the  village 

of  Kuldini.  Gudadapa  gathered  a large  bund  of  Berada  and 
committed  gang  robberies  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Tho 
hard  hearted  ness  of  Berads  is  proverbial  They  formerly  moved 
about  the  country  in  gangs  committing  highway  robberies.  During 
the  hist  fifty  years  they  have  been  steadily  hunted  down  by  the 
Kollidpur  govemmetit  and  forced  to  change  plundering  for  tillage. 
The  names  in  comtnoti  use  among  men  are  Jshvara,  Lakshman, 
Alalia,  ftitm,  Bid  da,  Suhaya.  and  Tipya  ; and  among  women,  BiiUt, 
Lagma,  Niluva,  end  Banta.  Tlieir  siirnatncs  ere  Gnladvar  and 
Phjulydlvdr.  Their  home  speech  is  K^tnurese,  and  in  look  and  raiike 
they  are  like  the  local  ilangs  and  Mli4r^  They  are  dark,  strong, 
tnuscular,  and  coarse  featured  with  gray  lively  eyes,  flat  nose,  round 
high-boned  cheeks,  and  flabby  lips,  short  and  lank  head  hair^  sttiall 
irfoustuche,  and  ear-locks.  They  live  in  oue-atoreyed  houses  with 
mud  and  sun-dried  brick  w'sUs  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs.  Their 
house  goods  include  metal  and  earth  vessels,  field  tools,  low  stools,  ouo 
or  two  cots,  quilts,  and  blankets.  They  own  cattle  and  rear  doga 
which  are  very  useful  to  them  in  watching  their  cows  and  buffak^a 
ami  in  hunting.  Though  small  and  poor  their  houses  are  cleftti 
and  neat.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  pulse  sauce  seasoned 
I with  garlic,  onions,  salt,  chillies,  and  vegetables.  They  i>at  all 
kinds  of  llewh  except  beef  and  drink  liquor.  They  Uiio  animal 
fcKKi  particularly  on  holidays  and  when  they  can  afford  iL  Th*^ 
give  caste  feasts  at  births,  betrothals,  mariiages,  and  deaths,  whtm 
the  gueyts  are  Bervod  with  wheat  cakes,  pulse,  vegcfablcs,  and 
mutton,  which  they  wash  down  with  a cup  of  liquor,  and  sit  all  night 
singing  Idvnts  or  balluds  and  beating  the  daph  drum  accompanied 
byxhe  one-Btriuged  fiddle  or  The  men  shave  the  head 

except  the  topknot  and  earkuots  and  face  except  i he  ujoustacho  and 
whiskers  j the  women  tie  their  hair  a back-knot  or  plait  it  into 
braids  which  hang  loose  down  their  back.  Tho  men  dress  in  A 
loincloth  or  a pair  of  drawers,  a ahouldercloth,  a shirt,  and  a coarse 
Mardtha  turban.  The  women  wear  a *Alar4tba  i-obe  and  bodice  and 
do  not  pass  the  end  of  the  rohe  buck  betwoca  the  feet.  Both  men 
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And  women,  have  spare  clothes  for  great  days  and  wear  ornameDta 
like  those  wore  by  MardtMs*  As  a class  they  are  clean ^ neat, 
hardworking,  simple,  and  temperate.  They  are  hiisban dmen 
and  their  women  and  children  help  in  field  work.  Some  of  them 
are  day  labourers  and  a few  are  village  watchmen.  They  work 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  eleven,  take  their  food,  rest  for  an  hour 
or  so,  again  go  to  their  work,  and  return  homo  at  sunset.  Women 
inind  the  house  and  go  to  the  fields  after  and  return  before  the  men; 
children  watch  the  cattle.  They  are  busy  from  May  to  December 
And  during  the  rest  of  the  yoar  they  work  as  labourers  or  sell  fool. 
They  earn  enough  to  live  on  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
save.  They  have  good  credit,  and  iis  a class  are  tmt  much  in  debt, 
([•hoy  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family  deities 
ftra  Mabadev,  M^rnti,  and  YaUamina.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts 
And  feasts,  and  thoir  priests  are  ordinary  Briihmana  who  conduct 
their  mamagos,  but  at  deaths  they  ask  a Lixigayat  priest  at  the 
house.  They  have  a strong  belief  in  soothsaying  witcbci’aft  and 
mi rit- possession,  and  consult  oracles  when  they  are  in  difficulty. 
They  rank  below  Kanbis  and  above  Mb^s  and  Manga.  They 
marry  their  girls  between  five  and  sixteen  and  their  boys  before 
ney  are  twenty -five*  They  allow  widow  mnrriago  ami  [iractise 
jpolygamy.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  nine 
Mys,  They  are  bound  together  by  a strong  caste  feeling.  Their 
spiritual  head  or  jwrw,  whose  authority  shows  no  Bign  of  declining, 
settles  their  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  and  on  the  whole  are  welLto-do, 

Bhanda'ris,  literally, Distil  Lera,  are  returned  as  numbering  39  d 
and  as  found  in  only  a few  villages.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Konkan  where  they  are  in  large  numbers  especially  along 
the  caa*st.  Tbeir  surnames  are  Cbav^u,  Jadhav*  More,  and  Siiryo, 
The  men  are  middle-si^ed*  lean,  and  fairer  than  Kunbis,  The 
women  are  fair  Uke  the  men,  short,  and  goodlooking*  They 
•|»eak  Manlthi.  lu  their  way  of  living,  food,  religious  observanoes, 
irad  cnatoms  they  do  not  differ  from  Kunbis,  Their  name  is  from 
the  SatLskrit  maml-hirak  or  distiller*  Their  proper  calling  is  palm- 
lApping  ; but  the  number  of  paltn  in  Kolhdpur  is  small  they 
liAve  taken  to  tillage.  Their  family  gods  are  Jdvadari,  aniL 

P^vad^i*  They  have  a headman  who  sottles  Booial  disputes  at 
meetings  of  tho  caste* 

Bliois,  or  Fishers,  are  returned  aa  numbering  1756.  They  are 
divided  into  Pardesbi  Bbois^  or  Kdlmrs  and  Maratha  Bhois  or  more 
eonimonly  called  Bhois  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry* 
TUoy  eat  llsh  and  ileab  and  drink  liquor.  They  are  hardworjking 
quiet  and  contented.  They  are  fishermen.  Utter- bearers,  and 
nnsbandniou,  and  when  at  leisure  busy  themselves  in  preparing 
fishing  net  a They  rank  boJow  Kunbis  and  eat  from  them.  ’Plieir 
pni3ets  are  Brahmans  and  thetr  favourite  deities  Bahiri^  Bbavdni^ 
Khiinduba,  and  Mdruti,  They  have  a rocogui/^ed  headman  who 
letiles  their  social  dLs pates.  They  are  poor* 


Chsptar  III. 
Peopls- 

LAm>lT1UCRA. 

Berad*^ 


Bhandiir*9. 
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Ghisa'dis,  or  Tinkers,  who  are  returned  as  numbering  153, 
are  believed  to  have  originally  come  from  GujatAt*  Their 
snmamea  are  Chav^n,  SaUinke,  Sheldr,  Padvalkar,  and  KhetrL 
They  are  genemllj  black  and  bearded  like  Mttsalmans,  They  drink 
to  excess.  They  work  in  iron,  making  shields,  axes,  ploughs,  horse- 
shoesj^nd  ladles  * Their  women  help  by  bringing  coal  and  blowing 
the  bellows.  Socially  they  muk  below  Xnnbid.  Their  prieste 
are  Br^thmans  and  their  family  gods  are  Jotiba  and  Khaodoba* 
Their  customs  are  generally  like  those  of  Kunbia  They  practise 
bigamy,  pay  for  their  wives,  and  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead. 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  cast©  conncil.  Their 
craft  is  deprossed  by  the  import  of  iron  tools  from  Bombay  and  Poona. 
They  cannot  read  or  write,  and  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school. 

EalaTB,  or  Liquor  Sellers*  who  arc  both  Hindus  and  Masahndng, 
are  returned  as  numbering  aixty-tive.  Butchers  sometimes  act  as 
liqnor-sollers  but  they  are  not  called  Kaldla.  The  Kaldls  properly 
LAd  KAlals  are  a class  of  Rajputs,  who  for  tong  have  dealt  in  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  employ  Musalmana  and  BhaudAris  as  their  agents. 
They  live  in  thatched  houses  and  own  earthen  and  a few  brass 
vessels-  They  deal  in  spirituous  liquors  and  are  labourers  and 
field  workers.  In  their  social  and  religions  customs  they  do  not 
differ  from  Rajputs.  Local  Brahmans  officiate  at  their  marruiges 
but  their  spiritual  head  or  vnjihiamhh  a man  of  their  own  casta 
must  also  be  present.  They  allow  wrldow  marriage  and  polygamy 
and  bum  their  dead.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  their  castemeu.,.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  generally  poor. 

^Kha'tiks,  or  Butchers,  are  returned  as  numbering  ID85  and 
as  found  in  towns  and  Urge  villages,  llieir  surnames  are  Gh&tge, 
Puravalkar,  BhApte*  and  Shelke.  They  are  active  and  intelligent. 
Formerly  their  business  was  confined  to  selling  sheep  and  goats, 
the  sUughtering  work  being  done  by  Musalmatta  Now  llttarAtha 
Khatiks  act  as  butchers  as  well  as  meat-sellers,  while  others  are 
husbandmen.  Socially  Khatiks  are  lower  than  Kunbis  who  neither 
eat  nor  drink  from  their  hands.  BrAhmans  officiate  at  their 
man*i ages,  and  thoir  manners  and  customs  differ  little  from  those 
of  Kunbis,  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a headman  or 
mehiar*  They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a thriving 
people- 

Eolis,  orFerrymen,  are  returned  as  numbering  6240  and  as  found 
all  over  the  State.  They  claim  descent  from  the  sage  Vdlmik  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Hamdyan.  They  are  divided  into  Kabir 
XoltSiMaliadev  Koli3*and  Haj^Kolis.  Their  surnames  are  Ghntenvar, 
Hugadvar,  and  Jatanvar.  They  are  a hardwwking,  quiet,  and 
hospitable  people,  but  rmie  dirty  and  given  to  drink.  They 
gather  slake  and  sell  lime  nodules*  catch  and  sell  fish,  and  work 
ferries  on  rivers.  Some  are  vilhige  servants  and  labourers  and 
others  make  and  eel!  sadsploth.  Their  favotirito  deities  are 
Bahiroba,  Jotiba*  MahAdev,  and  the  goddess  Yallauima,  and  their 
priests  are  ordinary  village  BrAhmana.  Bocial  disputes  are  settled 
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They  do 


at  mass  meetings  by  their  he^d  or  gum  called  Qand^hilr, 
not  eeud  their  boys  to  Bchool  and  are  a poor  class. 

IjOna'ris,  or  Cement  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  826  and 
as  chiefly  found  in  the  town  o£  Kolhapur.  The  first  Londri  that 
came  to  Kolhapur  is  said  to  have  been  named  Ellapa,  and  to  have 
come  from  Mandesh  in  East  Sat-dra  when  the  KolhApur  ftfrb  waa 
building.  In  food,  dregs,  religioD,  and  cusfcotna,  Londris  are  the 
same  m Ktmbis-  In  towns  they  sell  fuel  coal,  a^id  lime  and  the  few 
who  live  in  villages  are  hufibandmen.  Their  women  help  in  burning 
and  selling  lime  nodules^  Their  social  digpntes  are  settled  at 
meetings  of  the  leading  members  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  achooh  Their  calling  is  less  thriving  than  it  was  partly 
from  forest  restrictions  on  the  cutting  of  fuel  and  partly  from  the 
competition  of  a class  of  Rajputs  called  Balvars. 

Ha'moshis  are  returned  aa  numbering  785  and  ss  found  chiefly 
tu  Alta  nnd  Panhdla,  They  claim  descent  from  Ratn/wbo  they  say 
created  them  when  he  passed  through  the  Deccan  to  Ceylon*  Their 
rites,  cereuionioa,  and  home  speech  Boem  to  show  a Telugu  origin. 
They  are  divided  into  Chavdus  and  Jadhavs,  Like  Kunbis  they 
eat  tish,  fowls,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  deer,  and  differ  little  from 
tbern  in  house,  dress,  or  customs.  They  have  a bad  name  for 
committing  thefts  burglaries  and  gang  and  highway  robberies, 
and  Btealing  cattle  and  crops.  Their  children  are  petty  thieves 
and  robbers.  They  act  as  village  watchmen  and  in  retum  for 
tbcir  services  hold  rent-free  lands  and  receive  grain  allowances. 
Some  are  labourers  and  others  husbandmen.  Their  favour ita  god 
is  Rbanduba,  but  they  Vorahip  the  usual  Hrdh manic  goda  and 
goddesses.  Their  priests  aro  ordinary  villago  Brahmans*  They 
practi*^  bigamy  and  have  to  pay  for  their  wives.  They  bury  tb^ir 
dead* 

Unsettled  Tribes  include  four  divisions 
5165  or  U*67  per  cent  of  the  Iliudu  population. 

Koihdpttr  CTn^tiitri  Trihest^  ISSI* 


with  a strength  of 
The  details  are : 
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Kaika  dis,  or  Basket  Makers,  are  returned  at  1 1-5  and  as  found 
all  over  the  State  wandering  in  search  of  work.  At  home  they  speak 
m mixed  Kiinaresa  and  Telugu  and  abroad  nn  incorrect  Mar  At  hi  or 
Kioaretse.  In  the  rainy  season  they  live  in  the  skirts  of  villages 
in  wretched  leal  and  branch  huts  and  under  trees  during  the  dry 
months.  They  eat  almoslf  all  kinda  of  flesh  except  beef,  and 
drink  liqnor.  They  are  dirty  and  poor  but  hardworking,  They 
miiko  Imskets  of  Uibhnf  twigif  and  cotton  and /ar  stalks,  and  are  day 
lAbourerit  They  rank  below  Kolia  aiid  are  said  to  belong  to  the  sama 
tribe*  They  are  Brahtnanic  Hindiis/and  their  favourite  deities  ara 
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Khandoba  and  M^ydkka,  They  practise  polygamy,  allow  wide’s^ 
marriage,  and  pay  for  their  wives.  They  btiry  their  dead,  raise 
tombs  over  their  graves,  and  worship  the  toinbs  for  throe  days* 

Konris,  or  Basket  Makers,  are  returned  as  ntitnbering  1267* 
They  are  a wandering  tribe  who  make  baskets  and  brooraa  from  f ur 
Cajaofis  mdiciis  and  cotton  stems*  They  rear  pig,  play  music,  and 
when  the  chance  offers,  commit  thefts  and  gang  robberies.  Their 
favourite  deities  are  ilannmAti,  Vyankoba,  and  Yallamma,  and  their 
favourite  month  ia  Shrdvan  or  July- Angnst.  The  priests  who 
conduct  their  marriages  belong  to  their  own  caste,  and  except  in 
Bfidilrapnd  or  August -September  and  the  month  in  which  the 
Musalman  MHh<fftrafn  falls  they  maiTy  their  children  at  any  time. 
They  practise  polygamy,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  pay  for  their 
wives.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead, 

Lama'llS}  or  Caravan  Men,  who  are  returned  as  numbering  243 are 
said  to  have  come  from  Kh^ndesh  about  two  hundred  years  ago*  They 
eat  most  kinds  of  flesh  except  the  flesh  of  cattle.  Their  women  wear 
the  petticoat  and  ahort-sleeved  bodice  and  bone  omatnenta.  They 
are  a wandering  tribe  and  trade  in  gram  and  salt  moving  about 
d tiring  the  fair  season  with  large  droves  of  pack  bullocks,  buffaloes, 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  sometimes  camels*  During  the  rains  they 
live  in  the  forests.  Their  chief  holidays  are  Shimga  in  February- 
ilarch,  Diimra  in  September -October,  and  Divdlt  in  October - 
Novembor.  1'heir  prieste  are  the  ordinary  village  BrAhmans,  and 
their  favourite  gods  are  Baliiji  and  Vyankatosh*  They  name  their 
children  on  the  twentieth  day  after  birth  and  their  marriages  cost 
not  less  than  £10  (Rs.  100)*  They  burn* the  dead  and  have  their 
social  disputes  settled  by  their  headman  in  presence  of  the  caste 
iwsn.  Since  the  opening  of  cart-roada  the  demand  for  their  services 
has  greatly  declined. 

Vada'rs,  or  Quarrymen,  are  returned  as  numbering  3510*  They 
are  divided  into  Oddi  or  Cart  Vadars  and  Mati  or  Earth  Vaddrs,  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  black,  strong,  well- 
built,  and  generally  spare,  and  their  home  speech  is  Telugu,  They 
live  out-side  of  villages  in  rude  huts  made  of  sticks  mats  and 
sugarcane  leaves*  Their  staple  f<H^d  is  millet,  but  they  eat  fish  fowls 
and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  being  specially  fond  of  rata.  Their  women  do 
not  wear  the  bodice,  but  are  careful  to  wear  glass  and  brass  bangles 
round  the  left  and  right  wriata*  Thoiigli  dirty  and  intemperate 
they  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  hospitable*  GAdi  Vaddrs  aro 
quarrymen,  making  grindstones  and  carrying  stones  on  low  solid 
wheeled  carts;  the  Mdti  or  Earth  Vaddrs  dig  wells  and  ponds* 
Th^ir  favourite  gods  are  Mdmti  and  Vyankoba,  and  they  keep  the 
usual  Brdhmanic  fasts  and  festivals*  Their  marriages  occupy  two 
days  Sunday  and  Monday*  On  Sunday  th©  turmeric  ceremony 
takes  place*  On  Monday  morning  an  iron  post  ia  fixed  in  the  ground 
andth©  bride  and  bridegroom  aro  made  to  stand  near  it.  Eioe  and 
holy  water  given  by  the  guru  or  teacher  are  thrown  over  the  pair  but 
no  texts  are  repeated.  A dinner  party  on  that  day  ends  the  ceremony, 
Vadar  women  are  impure  for  thirty  days  after  childbirth*  They 
either  bury  or  burn  their  dead*  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
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echouli  but  from  their  early  years  employ  them  to  tend  sheep  and 
goate.  As  a class  they  are  fairly  off- 

D6pr6BS6d  C1h8S0S  include  five  dfristons  with  a strength  of 
90,150  or  1 1*77  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  details  are  : 
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BbsmgiSf  or  Nightaoil  Mon,  are  returned  as  mimhering  128  and 
as  found  ehietly  in  Kolhapur  town.  They  are  dark  and  strongly  built, 
and  both  at  home  and  abroad  speak  an  incorrect  Hindustani.  They 
li^e  to  clean  one-storeyed  houses,  and  eat  better  food  than  other 
depressed  classes-  Their  staple  footl  is  millet,  rice,  wheat,  split 
pulse,  vegetables,  and  occasionally  fish  and  flesh.  They  smoke 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  opium,  and  drink  lit j nor.  In  Ibe  morning  when 
they  go  their  rounds  the  men  wear  tight  trousers,  a jacket,  and  a cap. 
The  women  wear  either  the  petticoat,  opon-backed  bodice  and  head* 
scarf,  or  the  robe  reaching  to  the  knee  with  the  skirt  tightly  drawn 
Lack  between  the  feet  and  a small  tightfitting  bodice  with  short 
sleeves  and  a back.  They  are  generally  sluggish,  weak,  timid,  and 
drankeo,  but  contented  and  orderly.  The  men  are  fond  of  show 
and  pleasure.  When  a Bhangi  is  dressed  in  his  best  it  is  hard  to 
aay  to  what  caste  ho  belongs.  He  wi?ars  a white  or  red  turban,  a 
white  coat  and  Jacket,  and  a silk-bordered  shouldercloth  with  a silk 
handkerchief  in  his  hand.  They  are  scavengers  and  nightaoil  men, 
cZcsauing  the  town  from  daybreak  to  ten.  They  are  paid  £1  to 
£l  ‘U.  (Rs-10-12)  a month.  In  religion  they  are  half  Musalmsna 
half  Hindus,  repeating  prayers  from  the  KurAu  and  at  the  same 
time  worahipping  Hindu  gods.  They  rank  as  the  lowest  of  all 
Hit] da  castes-  Their  aocia!  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings. 
They  do  not  send  their  ehitdren  to  school,  and  show  no  signs  of 
bettering  their  condition-* 

Cha^mbha'rs,  or  Leather  Workers,  are  returned  aa  numbering 
1 0,21 9 and  ns  found  over  the  whole  State.  They  claim  descent  from 
Ar^Uaya,  one  of  the  sons  and  great  worshippers  of  Shiv,  who 
incurred  Shiv^s  displeasure  by  making  a pair  of  shoes  of  hia  own 
skin  which  he  presented  to  the  god.  As  a punishment  be  was  doomed 
to  be  a cobbler  for  life.  They  have  no  memory  of  any  former  homa- 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Apya,  Haibati,  Mahadu, 
and  K&ma;  and  among  womeD,  xkhilya,  Dhondu,  Lakshmi,  and 
Itukmini.  They  belong  to  divisions  those  that  make  shoes  for 
Ihe  higher  classes,  and  those  that  make  shoes  for  Berads,  M^iags,  and 
Mliars-  Though  they  neither«eat  together  nor  intermarry  these 
two  classes  are  similar  to  one  another  in  every  respect.  As  a class 
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ClidrabhAra  are  fair,  mid  Jle-sizod,  a little  round-shouldered,  and  weak 
with  largo  gray  eyes,  gaunt  cheeks,  thin  lips,  and  lank  head  and  face 
hair,  I'heir  women  are  well  built  with  regular  features  and  fairer 
than  Kuubi  women.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  they  speak  a 
corrupt  Marathi  and  live  in  one-storeyed  bouses  with  mud  and 
suti-flried  wells  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  with  a small  opea 
veranda  and  courtyard  where  they  tan  hides  and  work  in  leather. 
Besides  their  working  tools  and  a store  of  hides  their  house  goods 
include  metal  and  earth  vessels,  quilts,  low  stools,  and  blankets. 
They  rear  cows  and  buffaloes  and  poultry.  Their  staple  food 
includes  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  a pounded  miatture  of  onions  garlic 
and  chillies,  ^'hey  cat  Qesh  except  beef  and  pork.  They  eat  ilesb 
whenever  they  can  afford  it,  and  drink  liquor* *  Except  by  being  less 
clean  their  dress  does  not  differ  from  the  Kunbi  dress.  As  a class 
Cbdtnbhdrs  are  quiet,  honest,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  free 
from  crime.  They  make  shoes,  water-bags,  and  harness  work  to 
order,  and  somotiraes  take  job  work  by  contract.  They  work  from 
six  to  ten  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and  again  work  till  twL>  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  again  eat  and  work  till  eight  at  night.  Tho 
Chaniblidr's  is  one  of  the  few’  callings  that  have  not  suffered  from 
European  com  petition.  On  the  contrary  they  are  better  paid  than 
they  formerly  were.  Besides  by  making  shoes  a few  Clidmbhars 
©am  their  living  as  husbandmen.  CLdmbhdrs  rank  above  Mdngs 
and  Mhirs.  They  worship  all  local  and  Brdhtminic  gods  and 
goddesses,  chiefly  Mahiidev  and  Yallamma,  and  they  keep  the  usual 
Brahmanic  feasts  and  fasts.  Their  priests  who  are  Bi'dhmans  name 
the  lucky  day  for  the  marriages  and  coi^luct  the  ceremony^  standing 
at  a distance.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Siugaudpur  in  Sdtam,  to 
Yallamma  in  Belgaum,  and  to  Jotiba's  bill  in  Vddi-Itatndgiri  nine 
"miles  north-west  of  Xolhapur,  They  have  a religious  teacher  to 
w’hom  they  pay  a yearly  money  tribute,  but  whom  they  do  not  ask 
to  setfclo  social  disputes  w^hich  are  referred  to  a council  of  elderly 
castemou.  An  appeal  from  the  caste  lies  to  a ChAnibhdr  Gostivi  at 
Siddhgiri  whose  decrees  are  final*  Smaller  breaches  of  caste  riik'S 
are  punished  with  lines  w’hieh  take  the  form  of  a cast©  feii^at  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  smoke,  drink,  or  eat  with  any  on©  w*ho  is  out 
of  caste,  TJiey  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  ttiVe  to  new 
pursuits,  but  their  calling  is  well  paid  and  they  earn  enough  to  liv© 
on  and  to  save. 

Dhors,®  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  1166  and  as  found  i 
in  towns  and  large  villages,  Tbeir  names  and  surnames  are  tliO 
same  as  those  among  Mhars,  and  in  food,  look,  dress,  and  customs 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  Dhors  of  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijfipur.  They  I 
eat  flesh  except  beef  and  drink  liquor.  They  tan  hides  and  moko  J 
and  repair  water-bags.  The  women  mind  the  house  and  help  the  men  I 
in  their  calling.  Besides  as  tanners  Dhors  vrork  as  hnsbandmem  I 
Though  they  rank  above  Mhars  and  Mduga  their  touch  is  thong 
to  pollute  high  and  middle  class  Hindus*  They  worship  t 


‘ DetftilH  of  CbimbhAr  ciutfjTns  arc  in  the  Ahtnndns^ar  Statistical  Acoaum 
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Hinda  goda  and  goddeeaes  and  Iceep  the  regular  fsata  and  feasta. 
Their  family  gods  are  Jotibaj  Ndikoba,  and  Yallamma,  and  tlieir 
priests  are  village  BrShmana  who  name  a locky  day  for  their 
marriages  and  repeat  rersea  at  the  lucky  moment  stand ing  at  a 
distance  from  the  Dhor  marriage  booth*  Dhors  sottle  caste 
disputes  at  meetings  of  castemeo  subjoet  to  the  decision  of  the 
Lingajat  Jangam  at  Siddhgiri.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school*  Thoir  calling  is  well  paid  but  they  spend  their  earnings 
uii  liquor.  Of  Lite  years  their  condition  has  changed  a tittle* 

Bla'ngs  are  returned  as  numbering  13,323  and  as  found  all  over 
the  State*  They  have  no  memory  of  any  former  hqpie.  They  are 
divided  into  Dnkalvals  or  begging  bards,  Garndis  or  snake-charmera 
now  cattle-dealers,  N^dds  or  rope-makerg,  Fathantdnds  or  ShivtAs  or 
cobblerSj  and  Vdjantris  or  musicians.  Of  these  five  divisions  the 
Nddas  think  themselves  highest  and  do  not  eat  with  the  rest.  Most 
Mdngs  speak  Mardthi  and  a few  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kduarese  districts  speak  Kanarese*  They  are  darker  than  Kuobia 
and  have  a strongly  built  athletic  frame  with  a fierce  look*  dark 
or  gray  eyes*  straight  nose,  gaunt  cheeks*  and  lank  and  thick  head 
and  face  hair.  They  live  in  dirty  ill-kept  one^storeyed  housea 
with  stone  or  sun-burnt  brick  and  mud  walls  and  tiled  or  thatched 
rCK/fs.  Their  house  goods  include  a few  brass  and  copper  vessels* 
bellmetal  dining  plates,  cooking  earthen  pots,  and  a few  dirty 
clothes.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread  and  split  pulse  with  a 
relish  of  chillies,  salt,  omons,  and  garlic.  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
Bes>li  iooludiug  carrion*  When  they  can  aSord  it  they  drink  country 
liquor*  The  men  wear  a pair  of  reddish  knee-breeches,  a jacket, 
a sbouldercloth,  and  a ragged  turban,  and  gird  their  loina  with 
m waistband.  The  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  full  Mardthaj 
robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  bodice 
with  eln^rt  sleeves  and  a back.  They  wear  few  brass  and  zino 
ornaments,  Maogs  both  men  and  women  are  proverbially  dirty. 
They  aro  faithless,  passionate,  druoken,  and  fond  of  thieving, 
Btikulvuls  are  MAng  bards  who  move  from  place  to  place 
beggiog  from  Mangs,  Garudis  under  the  pretence  of  begging  and 
oattle-dealing  are  cattle-lifters  and  sheep  and  goat  stealers  which 
they  catch  at  night  or  kill  while  grazing  during  the  day,  NAdas 
aro  tanners  and  make  hide  and  hemp  ropes,  brooms,  and  bamboo 
boskotut.  PAtliantdnas  or  BbivtAsare  cobblers.  Yiipmtris  are  MAng 
mnaicians  who  play  on  the  tabor  and  clarion,  Basidos  their  special 
occ7U{iations  many  MAngs  of  all  classes  work  as  day  labourers  and 
TlUligo  watchmen.  A Mang  is  also  the  State  executioner  whose 
daamit  pleasure  is  said  to  be  adjusting  the  noose  round  the  neck 
of  m M^r  the  hereditary  rival  of  their  tribe*  They  are  poor  and 
Imi  from  hand  to  ruouih.  They  rank  below  MbArs  and  above 
^filiaogia  They  tiro  BrAhraanic  Hindus  and  adore  BrAhmans  whom 
llltj  call  to  condact  their  marriages.  They  worship  all  local  and 
' XrAhmanic  Htudu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  some  of  the  leading 
‘ ; and  feasts,  Their  favourite  deities  are  Jotiba  in  VAdi-EatnAgiri 
miles  north-west  of  KolbApur  and  Y'allamma  of  Parasgad  in 
ijiiilflaiim  whoae  shrines  they  sometimes  visit*  They  have  a strong 
liitb  to  »ootbaayiug  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  They  allow  wi<low 
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marriage  aod  polygftmyj  bat  forbid  polyandry.  As  among  Mh4rs  the 
liuaband  bas  to  pay  the  bride^a  father  a sum  of  moneys  and  their 
marriage  ceremotiy  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Mhara.  Mi.Bg3  either 
burn  or  bury  their  dead  and  are  impare  for  ten  days  after  a death.  On 
the  twelfth  they  take  holy  water  from  the  village  astrologer  aod  give 
a caSte  diuuer.  They  are  bound  together  by  a strong  caste  feeling 
and  have  headmen  called  Mhetare*  The  Mhetars  with  the  chief 
JIdng  mliabitauts  of  the  surrounding  five  vihages  settle  social  dis- 
putes.  Breaches  of  social  rules  are  punished  by  putting  the  offender 
out  of  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  but  their 
condition  of  late  years  shows  some  signs  of  improving* 

TVFVifl.Vg  are  returned  as  numbering  65,31+  aod  as  found ’in 
considerable  nombei-s  all  over  the  State,  They  have  no  memory  of 
any  former  settlement.  The  names  iti  common  use  among  men  are 
Kondunak,  Litubndk,  Maanak,  and  Rdmnak ; and  among  wonien 
Bhimi,  Iji,  Ritui,  Tuini,  and  Yellt.  Like  South  Konkan  ilbdrs  the 
men  take  the  word  nak  appai^utly  a corruption  of  ndik  or  leader 
after  thoir  names-  Of  the  many  divisions  into  which  Mh^trs  say 
they  are  divided,  thirteen  are  represented  iu  RolhApur.  The 
thirteen  are  Andvon  or  virgin-born.  Boles  or  broom  basket  and  mat 
makers,  Jhddea  or  sweepers,  Ghadshia  or  musicians,  Ghatkamblia, 
Goudvaufi  or  beggars,  Hedahia,  Ivabules,  Kndvans,  Ltldvans,  Pdns 
or  flute-players,  Sankamblis,  and  Saladis.  The  members  of  these 
divisions  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Ercept  those  living 
in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Kdnarese  country  who  speak 
Kdnarese,  most  ^fhdrs  speak  an  incorrect  and  oddly  pronouucetl 
Mardthi  both  at  home  and  nbromi.  When  he  meets  a man  of  his 
own  caste  a Mhdr  says  Nammtu  nr  A bow  to  you,  and  when  he 
^ meets  any  one  other  than  a Mhiir  he  says  Johlr,  said  to  be  from  the 
Sanskrit  ^fotld/tdr  or  warrior.  They  are  darker  than  Kunbis,  with 
gaunt  cheeks*  irregular  features,  a dreamy  expression,  and  flat  nose.?, 
still  except  in  colour  they  differ  little  from  Kiinbis.  They  live  on  the 
skirts  of  towns  and  villages  in  dirty  ill-kept  one-afcopeyed  house? 
with  sun-burnt  brick  or  atone  and  mud  walls  and  tiled  or  thatched 
roofs*  Mhars  consider  it  wrong  to  live  in  a house  for  which  rent 
has  to  be  paid.  Their  house  goods  include  a few  brass  drinkiDg 
vessels,  bellmetal  dining  plates,  earthen  cooking  dishes,  and  a few 
clothes.  Unly  husbatidinen  own  bullocks  and  field  tools.  Mlnirs 
are  great  eaters  but  poor  cooks*  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread 
and  cheap  vegetables  and,  when  they  can  get  it,  carrion*  Except 
the  flesh  of  the  peacock,  hog,  and  cat,  they  say  they  may  tiso  anj 
kind  of  flesh*  They  are  very  fond  of  mutton  and  eat  it  with  rie*' 
and  pulse  and  wheat  bread  on  holidays.  They  smoko  tobaeeo  anr 
hemp  and  drink  liquor*  The  men  dress  in  a loincloth,  a waistclotb, 
a jacket,  a blanket  as  a shouldercloth,  and  a white  or  rod  turlmn. 
The  women  plait  their  hair  in  a braid  which  hangs  down  the  back 
They  wear  the  full  Maratha  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  bark 
between  the  feet  and  a bodice  •with  short  sleeves  and  a back 
Except  that  it  is  somewhat  richer,  the  MJidr^s  holiday  dress  is  tkfl 
game  aa  his  every-day  dn&BS,  They  are  hardworking  and  fajri/ 
honest,  but  careless  and  unclean*  They  are  often  accused 
pojsoning  village  cattle,  and  the  village  headman  keeps  a list  oftH 
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the  village  MMrs,  does  not  allow  them  to  go  out  of  the  village 
HHtfaoat  htE  leavoi  and  every  evemng  gees  that  all  are  pre&aut  in  the 
village. 

I'hey  are  village  servants,  street-sweepers,  and  dead  cattle 
carriers.  They  act  as  guides  and  measengera  to  public  oliicera 
travelling  on  duty  being  rewarded  by  the  grant  oiindm  or  rentf-free 
lands.  A few  are  linsbandraen  and  a few  bricklayers.  The  chief 
dae«  for  Mh^ra’  services  to  villagers  which  were  allowed  by  the 
^nhammadan  and  Mar4.tha  governments  are  SUa^Jevi  or  a part  of 
a standing  sugarcane  crop,  village  or  town  gate  offerings.  Holt  food 
offertDgson  the  full -moon  of  PJuUgim  in  March,  ten<^ur  grain  gifts  on 
the  full-moon  otAafuidh  or  June- July,  hides  of  dead  cuttle,  hdi-shehte 
or  hand-warming,  a money  gift  for  watching  the  fire  made  for 
boiling  sugarcane  juice,  ^/lar-foAAa  or  home-money,  money  paid  for 
HBfging  graves,  gram  lying  on  and  about  the  thrashing  floor  when 
the  door  is  need  for  the  first  time,  grain  at  the  bottom  of  a pev  or 
grain  pit,  the  rice  strewn  on  the  two  low  stools  which  are  set  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  a yearly  pair  of  sandals  for  watching  the 
IKllaga  or  town  gate,  r«Ma  or  marriage  gift  including  two  coppers  in 
~ , a piece  of  cocoa-kernel  and  a Imudful  of  rice,  oli-paH  or  lap-tax 
that  is  handfuls  of  grain  put  into  t.he  laps  of  Mhdr  women  at  the 
Brst  treading  of  the  grain,  money  thrown  into  her  platter  when  a 
woman  comes  to  wave  a lamp  round  the  head  of  the  brido^s 
or  bridegTOom^a  mother,  mndhe^ade  or  carcass-tax,  manguli  or  gifts 
typ  winding  a string  round  the  village  on  the  no-moon  of  Aektidk  in 
June-July  and  of  ActrftVi:  in  October-November,  or  forest- 

ving  that  is  grain  ears  given  to  Mhd-ra  on  the  first  catting  and 
stacking,  pendka  or  straw,  and  lamn  takka  or  maiTiage-ru|>e0  that  is 
(4  given  to  the  village  MJidr  when  the  booth  is  raised.  Of 
years  regular  amployment  in  State  public  works  has  improved  thrf 
Ldition  of  the  Mhiit^s  and  they  are  less  in  debt  than  KunbiEL  They 
VO  no  credit  and  can  borrow  only  at  twenty- five  to  fifty  per  cent* 
They  work  from  six  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  nine.  Village 
vnUchmou  sleep  by  day  and  stay  awake  all  night.  Their  busy 
m is  from  January  to  June.  Besides  the  ordinary  Brahmanic 
holidays  they  take  a holiday  on  the  R^d&  Jaira  or  Buffalo  Fair 
tful  is  when  buffaloes  are  killed  in  honour  of  the  cholera  goddess* 
They  rank  Brat  among  the  ilepresBed  classes  and  do  not  eat  from 
)C4^.  When  a Kunbi  is  buried  or  burnt  without  a Br4hmnu 
pneet,  a Mhdr  is  asked  to  say,  Yo  great  angels,  free  Bdpu  sou  of 
Mima  from  worldly  affecuom.  His  @iu  and  his  merit  have  been 
b>lafice<l»  ho  is  gone  to  Shiv’s  heaven  by  holding  the  sacred  bull’s 
Sliiv,  Har  Har.'  A family  of  five  spend  about  10^.  (R0i^5) 
month  on  food  and  dress.  A boy’s  marriage  coats  £5  to  £6  (Rs. 
i^«60)  inoloding  all  the  girl’s  father  a expenses  and  a special  pay- 
mmt  of  £8  8#.  (Rs*8  t),  and  ai  death  to  £3  (Ha.  5*30)*  MhAra 
BnUuoanic  Hindus,  but  they  cannot  tell  whether  they  are 
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Mk4rs* 


Bbdgrata  or  Smirts*  They  tot© re  Erdlitnans  and  have  alsEo  teachers 
or  gurus  of  their  own  caste.  The  head  of  their  teachers  is  called 
Dheguji  Meghaji  or  Cloud  of  Clouds.  There  are  three  Clouds  gf 
Cloudsj  of  on©  of  whom  KolbApur  is  th©  se©.^  The  iurisdietion  of 
the  Kolhapur  Cloudy  Highness  passes  as  far  south  as  the  Tung- 
bhadm,  and  hia  yearly  dues,  which  are  collected  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
(Rs*  2)  a village  amount  to  about  £S00  (Rs.  3000)^  His  office  is 
hereditary.  The  Dhogoji  Meghiijis  are  much  respected;  tliey  eschew 
beef  and  do  not  allow  other  Mhars  to  touch  their  food.  Mhdra 
worship  all  Br^bmamc  gods  and  goddesses,  their  favourite  deities 
being  Bahiroba,  Khandoba,  Mhasoba,  and  Yithoba.  Their  peculiar 
deities  are  the  cholera  goddess  or  Mari,  Ptindhar  or  the  village  site 
goddess,  and  Thai  or  the  settlement  place -spirit  Besides  these 
gods  and  goddesses  they  worship  their  ancestors'  brass  images  as 
house  gods,  and  they  have  strong  faith  in  soothsaying  sorcery  and 
witchcraft. 

A Mhar  woman  is  held  impure  for  eight  days  after  childbirth. 
On  the  fifth  a few  spots  of  sandal  and  tarmeric  past©  are  daubed  on 
the  wall  near  the  mother's  cot-  The  spots  aro  marked  with  sandal 
paste  and  rice,  and  a lamp  is  waved  round  them.  Mh4r  children  are 
named  on  the  ninth  day.  Polygamy  and  widow- marriage  are 
allowed  and  polyandry  is  forbidden.  Mhdr  girls  w’ho  ar©  doroted 
to  Khan  do  ba  remain  unmarried  and  become  their  fathers'  heirs, 
When  a marriage  is  settled  th©  boy's  father  asks  the  village  astro- 
loger to  fix  the  marriage  day.  On  the  day  before  the  marriag©  day 
the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  past©  and  bathed,  eud  hia  kina- 
people  and  friends  take  the  rest  of  the  pi^tg  to  th©  girl's  house,  rub 
the  girl  with  the  paste,  and  present  her  w*ith  a rob©  nnJ  a few 
ornaments.  In  the  evening  of  the  raaiTiage  day  an  boor  before  the 
tfime  fixed  th©  boy  goes  ou  horseback  in  procession  to  the  girl's, 
where  the  village  astrologer  gives  the  boy  and  girl  two  yellow 
strings  with  bits  of  turmeric  roots  fastened  to  them  to  tie  round 
their  wrists.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  taken  to  th©  marriage  altar 
and  seated  on  two  low  wooden  stools,  the  girl  to  the  right  and  the 
boy  to  the  left.  The  village  astrologer  and  the  kinspeopl©  and 
friends  of  the  pmr  throw  yellow  rice  on  the  pair  and  they  are 
wedded.  Betel  is  handed  to  all  present  and  friends  and  kinspeople 
are  feasted.  After  the  feast  the  boy  and  girl  arc  taken  on  hor5je- 
back  to  the  village  Mdruti,  where  they  break  a cocoanut  and  go  to 
the  boy's  house.  Th©  ceremony  ends  with  two  fgosta  one  given  by 
each  party,  Mh^rs  bury  thoir  dead  and  mourn  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  the  chief  mourner  shampoos  th©  bearers'  shoulders,  and 
gives  them  food  before  any  of  the  family  eats  and  while  the 
beaj^ers  are  eating  every  on©  leaves  the  bouse.  Mhars  are  bound 
together  by  a strong  cast©  feeling  and  havo  headmen  or  M}wtar$. 
Breaches  against  cast©  rules  are  put^shed  by  putting  the  o£f6ndt*r 
out  of  caste.  A niwh  twig  is  thrown  ou  the  ofiender's  house  and  all 
are  enjoined  to  keep  aloof  from  the  offender's  family  on  pain  of  losing 
caste.  When  an  offender  is  let  back,  ho  has  to  spend  4#,  to  £1 


1 TliB  other  two  Bees  are  at  Dombuigaoa  oa  the  OodAviui  and  Vwi  the  i>o«itioii  of 
which  the  Kolh4pnr  Mhirs  do  not  know, 
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(Rs,  2 - 10)  on  a caste  dinner*  Tlie  tlgli  priest  gives  liim  tirih  or 
holy  water  to  sip  and  he  is  allowed  to  eat  in  the  same  row  with  hia 
castemen*  Mh4rs  seldom  send  their  boy  a to  school  j bat  of  late 
years  their  conditian  has  shown  signs  of  improving. 

Beggars  ineloda  nine  clauses  with  a strength  of  8504  gr  0*4G 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Tho  details  are  : 

KalAdiiur  SffiffarSf  iSSL 
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Baira'giS^properly  Vair^gis  or  Ascetics  are  retarned  as  nainbering 
lOU  and  as  found  wandering  all  over  the  State.  As  all  Hindus  except 
the  depressed  classes  are  allowed  to  become  Baintgisj  the  class  varies 
gT€«t!y  in  appearance.  They  apeak  Hindustini  among  themselves. 
They  are  vegetarians  and  keep  from  flesh  fish  and  liquor^  but  freely 
ose  hemp-  They  dress  in  ochre -coloured  clothes.  They  smear  thoir 
bodies  with  ashes  and  grow  their  hair  long,  wearing  it  either 
dishevelled  or  coiled  round  the  head.  Bair^gis  are  passionate  and 
idle  and  almost  always  under  the  influence  of  hemp.  They  are  re- 
Hgioas  beggars  and  wander  all  over  the  country  sometimes  in  bands 
and  sometimes  singly.  On  the  third  Monday  of  Shrdvan  or  July- 
Angnst  the  State  gives  a^dinnerj  clothes,  and  money  to  Bairagia. 
They  are  devotees  of  Vishnu  and  vwit  many  of  the  famous  Vishnu 
ahrines.  Their  or  teachers  who  are  also  Bairdgis  have  rmitha 

or  monasteries  in  different  holy  places  in  India.  The  ffuru  is  sne- 
ceeded  by  his  favourite  disciple.  When  a Hindu  wishes  to  become 
ft  Bair^gi,  he  tells  a distinguished  Bairdgi  that  he  wishes  to  become 
his  ch4rLi  or  disciple.  A day  is  fixed  on  which  the  novice  is  stripped 
of  bis  clothes  and  is  given  a loincloth  to  wear  and  a horn  or  burnt, 
offering  is  made.  The  novice  then  takes  a vow  of  povertyj  celi- 
bftcj,  and  pilgrimage  to  all  holy  places  tn  India.  The  vow  is  not 
aiirays  kepL  Only  a few  of  them  refrain  from  cutting  their  hair., 
ftinl  naiU,  and  undergo  bodily  tortures.  They  worship  all  Brah- 
maBic  gods  and  keep  most  fasts  and  feasts.  They  believe  in  witch- 
craft and  scKitUsajing.  They  bury  their  dead  and  do  not  mourn. 
On  the  thirteenth  a feast  is  given  to  Bairdgis, 

Cbndbudks  JOBhis,  or  Hourglass-drum  Astrologers,  are  re- 
InrDed  as  numbering  2t58  and  as  found  in  small  numbers  in  aon^  of 
Uie  eajitern  and  southern  villages  of  Kolhapur,  They  take  their  name 
from  the  little  hourgloBs-shaped  drum  or  chndb^ke.  In  name 
bnuse  food  and  dross  they*  do  not  differ  from  Kunbis.  A Chud- 
badke  Joshi  got  up  for  his  begging  tonr  la  a quaint  figure*  He  is 
dreSKOd  in  a large  dirty  wliite^  turban  with  a red  cloth  turned  over  it, 
ft  long  white  coat  reach  lug  below  his  knees,  aud  a tattered  silk- 
bordered  shouldercloth.  In  ona  hand  is  a book  by  raferring  to 
which  they  protend  to  foretell  fortunes,  and  in  tho  other  is  tho  namo- 
girixig  hourglftaO'shaped  dram.  As  they  are  generally  unable  to 
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read,  they  do  not  tell  fortnnes  by  almatiflcs  and  books,  bat  Judge 
by  the  face  and  the  lines  on  the  hands.  They  hare  good  furtuue 
ill  store  for  every  one  who  asks  them*  Their  usual  blessing  is 
Brother,  thy  belly  will  grow  large,  that  is  You  will  become  a big 
mau.^  They  beg  from  morning  to  evening.  The  harvest  is  their 
bnsy  4ime  when  they  lay  in  grain  for  the  rainy  season*  Their 
favourite  goddesses  are  yallamuia  and  Margai,  In  other  points  of 
religion  and  in  customs  they  do  not  dilTer  from  Kunbis*  Their 
social  disputes  are  settled  by  a headman  or  Mheiar  who  lives  at 
KolhSpar.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  nor  take  to 
new  pursuits.  On  the  whole  they  are  a falling  clasa 

Domba'riBj  ft r Tumblers  also  called  Kolhitti8,ar©  returned  oa  nura- 
beriug  179  and  as  found  wandering  all  over  the  State*  They  have 
no  memory  of  any  former  settlement*  They  are  generally  dark, 
strong,  and  well  made  wuth  regular  features*  Their  home  speech 
is  a mixed  Manitlii  Hindustani  and  KAnarese*  They  live  in  small 
huts  of  grass  matting  and  own  donkeys  to  carry  their  kit,  dogs  for 
watching,  and  she-buffaloes  for  milk.  The  men's  dress  Includes  a 
loincloth,  cholruf^  or  knee-breeches,  a tattered  turban,  and  a piece 
of  cloth  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoultlors.  The  women  dress  to 
a full  Mardtha  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the 
feet  and  a bodice  with  short  sleeves  and  a back.  The  women  who 
tumble  are  careful  about  their  dress  and  apj>eanmce,  and  wear  a 
few  ornaments.  Tliey  ai^e  a wandering  tribe  of  tumblers  and  rope- 
dancors  of  bad  character,  the  wumen  prostitutes,  and  all  when  they 
get  the  chance  thieves*  They  ai‘e  under  the  eye  of  the  police*  They 
wor'ship  both  Hindu  gods  and  Musalm.in  saints  and  have  no  rogiilor 
rites.  They  have  noither  priests  nor  headmen  : the  most  influential 
among  them  advises  the  community.  They  believe  in  witchcraft 
and  ghosts.  They  have  no  fixed  customs.  Their  niarriage  ends  with 
a procesaion  from  the  bridegroom's  house  to  the  bride's  and  a casta 
feast.  Tliey  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  show  no 
signs  of  bettering  their  condition* 

Ga'rudiB,  or  Jugglers  and  Snakecharmers,  are  returned  as  num- 
bering fifty-three  and  as  found  waudering  with  their  families  in  all 
^ parts  of  the  State*  They  are  Brahmanic  Hindus  and  ask  Bnllimaus 
to  conduct  their  msfriageB,  They  fast  on  the  eleventh  of  each 
fortnight  and  on  the  first  day  of  A^huin  or  September- October, 
They  practise  bigamy  and  pay  for  their  wives.  They  either  burn  or 
bury  their  dead* 

Gondhlis,  or  Performers  of  the  goudhal  dance,  are  returned  as 
numbering  7o0  and  as  found  all  over  the  State.  Except  that  they 
are'poorer,  they  differ  little  from  Kunbis  in  name,  house,  food,  or 
dress.  They  are  beggars  begging  from  door  to  door  for  grain 
clothes  aud  money,  singing  dancing  and  playing  on  a drum 
called  iamhalt  on  the  one-stringed  fiddle  or  iwtitune^  and  on  amtal 
oups  or  Idim,  They  beg  on  Tuesdajjs  and  Fridays,  days  sacred 
to  BhavAiii*  They  also  perform  the  gondhal  dance,  and  enter  tain 


I The  Mauitlu  rutu  : STiyAe  dmnd  mof/u!  W/  gt*  dtifkk^ 
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people  with  iheir  songe.  The  gondhal  dance’  is  generally  performed 
araoug  Desliaetb  Brdhmans  and  among  MarAtlma  and  Kunhis  in 
liononr  of  BhaTAni  on  the  occasion  of  a thread -girding,  of  a mar- 
riage, or  of  a birth.  The  dance  always  takes  place  at  night. 
During  the  day  the  host  gives  a feast  to  dancers,  who  generally 
perform  in  a band  of  three  to  five.  At  night  the  dancers  •come 
back  briogiog  their  ninaical  inetruments,  a torch  or  divti^  and  the 
dre^  of  the  chief  player*  The  dance  begins  between  nine  and 
ten  at  night  and  with  good  performances  cods  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morniug.  On  a wooden  stool  in  the  largest  room  of  the 
bouse  they  set  a brass  water-pot  or  tdmhya.  lu  the  mouth  of  the 
vrnter-pot  betel  leaves  are  laid  and  the  whole  ie  closed  with  a 
coc<mnut*  The  water-pot  with  the  cocoanut  represonta  the  family 
guddefss  Bbav4ni*  On  either  side  of  the  pot  are  set  two  lighted 
torches  which  are  fed  with  oil  from  time  to  time.  The  head  dancer 
is  dressed  in  a long  white  robe  reaching  to  his  ankles  fringed 
with  red  or  gold  and  gathered  in  packers  a little  above  the  waist  and 
wears  cowry  shell  necklaces  and  jingling  bell  anklets*  Ho  takes 
his  stand  in  front  of  the  goddess  and  his  companions  stand  belnnd 
him  playing  on  the  double  drum  or  f^imnbal  and  one-stringed  fiddle 
called  iunturw*  The  head  dancer  dancca  and  sings  hymns  in  praise 
of  Bhavdni  and  his  companions  repeat  a refrain*  After  Bhav/iaPs 

C raise  is  over  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  reciting  and  explaining 
istorical  ballatht  and  singing  love  songs.  They  are  idle  and  many 
consider  it  a degradation  to  w'ork  as  hibonrers.  They  are  not  bo 
well  oil  as  they  need  to  bo.  Owing  to  the  want  of  patronage 
skillotl  Gondhlia  are  dism> pearl ng.  In  religious  and  social  customs 
tliey  do  not  differ  from  Kuubia.  They  seldom  send  their  children 
to  aehuol  and  on  the  whole  are  a falling  class. 

Oopals,  literally  Cowkeepera,  are  returned  as  numberiug  fifty -six 
and  as  found  wandering  over  tho  State.  They  are  Mhitr  beggars 
who  wear  a woollen  necklaoo,  clash  cymbals,  and  ask  blessiogg  on 
the  alniHgivep*  Though  MhAra  by  birth  and  in  social  customs,  they 
do  not  eat  from  Mhdrs. 

Oosa'^viE,  or  Passion  I/ords,  are  retnmed  ns  numbering  1 796  and 
as  found  either  wandering  or  settled  all  over  the  State*  They  are  . 
divided  into  five  classes  Ban,  Bharti,  Giri,  Puri,  and  Saraavati,  who, 
exoepl  BhArtis  and  Puris,  eat  together  and  intermatry.  They  are 
recruitod  from  all  Hindus  except  the  depressed  classes.  The  body 
of  OosAvis  include  those  who  willingly  become  Gos^vis,  children 
bought  by  Gosj^vis,  and  children  piTsented  to  GosAvia  by  their 
parents.  Thoso  who  are  married  generally  live  in  one-storeyed 
Loasos.  Among  ihemselTea  they  apeak  Hindustani  and  Mar^hi 
with  othupB.  GosAvis  wear  ochre-coloured  clothes.  They  dine  with 
Konbis,  ent  goats  sheep  and  fowls,  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp,  and 
iotoe  drink  country  liquor.  * They  are  passionate  and  idle.  They 
ETB  religious  Vieggars.  On  the  third  Monday  of  Shrdvnn  or  July* 
August  the  State  gnves  a diifner,  clothes,  and  money  to  GosAvia. 
Though  at  tho  initiation  they  take  ^ vow  of  poverty  and  celibacy. 
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most  of  tlicrn  are  traders,  Tnoneylenders^  Boldiers,  and  a few  are  hidtn 
or  rent-free  landholders,  Thej  formerly  wandered  in  armed  bands, 
waged  war  with  Bairdgie,  and  plundered  the  country  they  passed 
throngh*  They  are  devotees  of  Shiv,  wcrsiiip  all  regular  BrAhmanic 
gods,  and  keep  most  fasts  and  feasts.  Some  marry  and  some  keep 
mistresses*  Those  who  live  a single  life  are  generally  atlended  by 
a disciple  who  ia  their  heir  and  succesBOr.  They  bury  their  dead 
and  do  not  mourn.  On  the  thirteenth  they  give  a feast  to  Gosttvifi. 

Vallia'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  270  and  as  found  only  in 
some  villages  of  the  State.  Jn  name,  houses  food,  dress,  religion, 
and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  Kunbis.  They  play  on  flutes 
and  drums  antp  beg.  Some  are  husbandmen,  some  make  horse 
whips,  and  some  are  day-labourers.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  and  are  a steady  class. 

VE''sild©VS  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-six  nod  as  f on nd 
wandering  all  over  the  State.  In  name,  house,  food,  dress,  religion, 
and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  Kunbis,  The  luen  beg 
dressetl  in  trousers,  along  whit©  coot,  and  a long  crown-like  hat 
with  a brass  top  surrounded  with  peacock  feathers.  While  begging 
three  or  four  dance  in  a circle  striking  together  their  metal  cups 
or  tdh  and  castanets  or  chijifh. 

LihgAvats.  Linga  yat&,^  properly  Lingvata  or  Ling  Wearers,  are  returned  as 

nnmBenn g / 1 2 of  >vhom  31^,571  are  males  and  35,641  females. 
They  are  chielly  found  in  the  Alta^  Gadinglaj,  and  Shirol  sab- 
divisions.  Of  the  whole  number  27,143  or  more  than  one-third 
are  in  Gadinglaj  on  the  south -east  bothering  on  Belgaum.  The 
Lingdjat  sect  rose  to  importance  during  the  twcHth  century- 
Basavj  the  founder  of  the  sect  wag  the  son  of  an  Ar*idhya  or  Shaiv 
Brahman  of  Ingleshvar  near  BAgevddi  about  twenty-two  miles  south- 
east of  Bijiipur.  The  worship  of  the  ling  os  a home  or  shrine  of  Shiv 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribes  who  held  the 
south  of  liidia  before  the  arrival  of  the  BrdhmaBS,  The  Lingijats 
claim  the  ling  as  the  earliest  object  of  worahip  and  look  on  Basav 
ns  the  restorer  not  the  author  of  the  faith.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
like  other  guardian  emblems  or  objects  the  ling  has  from  very 
• * early  times  been  worn  by  the  people  of  the  Deccan.*  Guravs,  not 
Brilhmans,  are  the  proper  ministrants  in  Shaiv  shrines,  who  often 
wear  the  Ung,  though  most  of  them  are  not  followers  of  tbe 
Lingiljat  faith.  From  them  or  somo  other  local  classes  the 


^ Detailed  accoQnta  of  lingdjAts  are  gtreu  m the  Dhiifwar  imd  Bijiipnr  HtAtiaflcoI 
Aocoonis. 

‘‘In  Egypt^  in  Rome,  and  etill  in  Italy  a aninlt  tin/}  or  pliolns  ia  biui^  round  a 
child's  neck  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye.  For  the  eame  reason  a pholtia  was  tied  umbr 
a Roman  warrior's  triiini|»lia]  Mr*  The  Brdhman  story  of  ibe  ori^n  of  the  wcarini 
of  the  Hug  is  that  Brahtnn  asked  Kudra  nr  ShivJ^o  plan  a world,  Kndra  disA^peoftil 
into  the  lower  world  and  rortiainod  so  long  tlunhing  how  to  devise  an  everfuting 
world  that  Brahma  weary  of  waiting  himself  completed  tho  tiniveroe,  Nowachm 
to  Kudra  that  a world  had  been  made,  a Ut  of  passion  he  forced  ht«  way 
through  the  earth  and  determined  to  destroy  all  that  Brahma  had  done.  Tho  gotti 
prayed  him  to  spare  it  and  he  related.  He  look  from  the  goda  their  power  and 
mode  an  animal  with  three  horns  one  of  Vislinira  power,  one  of  his  own,  and  lbs 
third  of  Brahma's,  Rudra  afterwar^ls  restorod  their  power  to  Brahma  and  Tiahiia 
and  wore  the  third  horn  ronud  his  own  neck  csliing  it  tiima  ling  or  soul-oaseiico. 
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Arddlija  Br^hmatia  eeom  to  have  adopted  tte  practice  of  wearing 
the  Hiitj  round  the  arm.  This  practice  Basav  extended  to  all 
tnembera  of  his  sect.  His  followers  consider  Basav  an  incarnation 
of  Xandi  or  Shiv^s  bull.  According  to  tradition  his  father  wua  a 
worshipper  of  piirthio  or  earth  whieli  he  made  daily  with 

his  own  hands,  Baaav  is  said  to  have  reinsod  to  be  girt  with  the 
sacred  thread* *  or*  according  to  another  account,  refused  to 
rep€?at  the  gfiyatri  or  sun-IiymTi  and  was  forced  to  leave  his 
fa  therms  houaa  He  went  to  KalyAn  in  the  Niiillni^s  country  about 
a hundred  miles  north-west  of  Haidarabad  thtm  the  seat  of  the 
usurper  Vijial  or  Bijjal  of  the  Kataclmri  family,  who  was  a Jain  by 
religion,,  Basav's  cleverness  attracted  the  notice*  of  Baldev  the 
prime  ministerj  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  his 
ad^^aoceinent  was  further  hastened  by  the  beauty  of  bis  sister  Akka 
Xagamma  with  whom  king  Bijjal  foil  in  love.  After  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Basav  became  prime  minister,  and  in  time  rose  to 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  control  of  the  tinancea.  When  ho 
rose  to  po%?er  Basav  took  great  pains  to  spread  his  new  religion. 
Ho  fill^  all  the  oflices  of  the  State  with  adherents  of  the  new 
sectJ  At  length  his  power  becamo  bo  formidable  that  BiJjal 
determined  to  sciice  him.  Basav  fled,  and  gathering  a largo  body  of 
hb*  followers  turned  on  the  king  who  was  in  pursuit  of  him  and 
defeated  him.  This  happened  in  1168.  Ho  returned  in  triumph  to 
Kalyiln  with  the  king  as  hia  prisoner.  According  to  the  Basar 
Poran,  because  the  king  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  two  pious  Litigdyafcs, 
Ba^v  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  He  cursed  KaljAn  and  retired  to 
Saugameshvar  about  ten  miles  north  of  Ilungutid  in  Bijtipur,  the 
meeting  of  the  Malprabhaaud  Ktishna.  When  Basav  heard  that  the 
king  was  dead  be  prayed  Shiv  to  receive  him,  the  Untj  opened  and 
Basav  passed  into  it.  According  to  Jain  histories  after  the  murder  of 
■ bis  king  Basav  was  seized  with  piinic.  He  fled  from  the  king^a  son  and 
eotiglu  refuge  in  Ulvi  in  North  K4nara about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Sapa.  Pinding  that  the  towu  could  not  staud  against  the  besieging 
artny,  Bii^av  leapt  into  a well  and  perished , Liugdyata  still  go  on 
nUgritnAge  to  Clvi  in  Mdgh  or  January  - February,  After  Basav^a 
dettlh  the  sect  made  rapid  progress.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Uie  faith  the  wearers  of  the  ling  are  equal  and  distinct  ions  of  caste 
ct»se.  It  is  said  that  Basav  allowotl  poopla  of  even  the  lowest 
cbuiBefi  to  join  the  new  sect.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  bulk 
of  the  early  adherents  were  men  of  low  caste.  In  support  of  this 
it  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  Lingayat  saints  are  outcastes  and  women 
and  that  there  is  nut  a Bnlhman  among  them.^  Soon  after  Basav’s 
death,  the  lower  or  impure  classes  were  not  allowed  to  join  and  all 
other  clasaes  who  wished  to  join  had  to  pass  a term  of  provftig 
bafbro  they  wero  admiltcd  to  bo  members.  Like  the  doctrine  of 
tba  equality  of  believers  mauy  of  Basav's  other  doctrines,  if  they 
erer  passed  beyond  theory*  are  no  longer  practised.  One  of  his 
leading  doctrines  was  that  thero  was  one  God  who  required  neither 

^ Aooonlitx^  to  J&ia  trftditioiu  Buailv  liis  new  ri^llgion  bocanse  he  bml  1>e«a 

psivai  of  ftnr  ULking  food  from  tho  tuLoda  of  a w*oin&ii  in  her  moutitly  BickiioM. 

* MaJnft  Jonnuil  of  Literature  and  Science,  11,  U(i, 
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roediators,  fasta,  nar  pil^ma^oa*  Tlie  Kollidpar  Lin gdyats  worship 
several  gods*  among  them  Bnsav  the  founder  of  the  faith  whom 
they  consider  an  Inearnation  of  Nandi  or  Shiv^s  bu]!,  Ganpati  nnd 
Virbhftdra  the  sons  of  Shiv,  and  Ganga  and  Parvati  the  wives  of  Shiv. 
Besides  the  membera  of  Sliiv^a  family  KoUidpur  Lingdyats  worship 
Yallamma  of  Qanipi  in  Beldri  and  Tuljdbhavani  of  Tuljdpur  in  the 
Nizam's  countiy.  The  Kolhdpnr  Lin gdy ats  fast  on  Bhivnitra  or 
Shiv’s  Night  in  January -February,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Ulvi 
in  North  Kanam  and  Sangameshvar  in  Bijdpur,  and  the  Jamgam 
in  practice  is  no  loss  a mediator  than  the  Brahman*  On©  of  the 
loading  doctrines  of  Basav’s  faith  was  that  ootbing  could  make 
the  bearer  of  impure.  To  the  true  believer  the  observance 

of  ceremonial  impurity  in  consequence  of  a woman’s  monthly 
sickness,  a birth,  or  a death  was  unnocesBary*  In  practice  the 
Kolhapur  Lingdyats  are  little  loss  careful  to  observe  ceremonial 
nncleanlinoss  in  connectioTi  with  monthly  eickneas,  births,  and 
deaths  than  their  Brdhmanic  noighboura.  Another  of  Basav'a 
leading  doctrines  was  that  as  she  wore  t!ie  ling  the  Lingayat  woman 
was  the  equal  of  the  Lingdyat  man  ; that  therefor©  she  should  not 
marry  till  sho  came  of  ago;  that  she  should  luive  a say  in  the  choice 
of  her  husband  | and  that  she,  equally  with  the  man,  might  l>o  a 
guru  or  Lingayat  teacher*  Lingdyat  women  in  Kolhapur  nr© 
married  in  their  childhcmd,  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  choice 
of  their  husband,  and  except  that  the  widow’s  hair  is  not 
shaved  and  that  she  is  not  stripped  of  her  bodice,  her  position 
differs  in  no  way  from  the  position  of  a widow  in  a Brdh manic 
Hindu  honeehold.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Lingayat  faith 
the  wearer  of  the  ling  is  safe  from  all  evil  influencea,  neither  stars 
nor  ovil  spirits  can  harm  him*  In  practice  Kolhdpxir  Lingdyats 
csdnaolt  astrologers  and  fear  and  guard  against  evil  spirits  little 
less  constantly  and  carefully  than  their  Brahmanic  Hindu  neigh- 
bours* Th©  chief  points  of  difference  between  a Kolhdpur  Lingd- 
yat  and  Brdhmanic  Hindu  is  that  the  Lingdjat  worships  fewer 
gods,  that  he  has  fewer  fasts  and  feasts  and  fewer  ceremonies 
©Specially  death  ceremonies  and  purifying  ceremonies ; that  both 
men  and  women  wear  the  ling  and  neither  man  nor  woman  the 
- * sacred  thread  ; that  both  men  and  women  rub  their  brows  with 
cowdung  ashes;  that  as  a rule  men  shave  the  whole  head,  and 
that  neither  a widow’s  head  nor  a mourner’s  lip  is  shaved  ; that 
they  neither  eat  animal  food  nor  drink  liquor ; and  that  they  show 
no  respect  to  Brahmans  and  show  high  respect  to  Jangums  tboir 
own  priests.  In  having  a ftNp-biuding,  an  initiation  for  priests, 
nnd  a purifying  ceremony  for  all  instead  of  the  sixteen  sacraments 
or  9anmdrSfLmg6.jQ.ts  differ  both  from  Brahraanical  and  Jain  Hindus* 
In  their  respect  for  life,  in  the  strictness  of  their  rules  against  the 
us©  of  animal  food  and  liquor,  and  it^  the  little  regard  they  show 
to  the  dead  th©  Lingdyats  are  liko  the  Jains*^ 


* In  connection  with  the  Baddbiat  Jain  element  in  the  Ltnaiyats  it  la  wortiiy 
of  note  thEit  one  of  the  lateat  butidinga  nvieod  to  Buddhiet  gode  abocit  101i5  w«a 
built  at  Pumbal  in  UhArwAr  by  trEiden  of  the  Vim  Balimja  iMWt  who  afterward# 
became  great  supporters  of  the  lingayat  faith. 
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KolMpar  LiDgiiyats  beloog  to  four  classes  Jaagams  or  prmtaj 
VAnia  or  traders,  Faachams  or  PancliamsSlJa,^  craftsmen  husband- 
men and  herdsmen,  and  a fourth  unnamed  class  including  servants 
barbers  washermen  and  Mhdrs.  The  Lingajat  priests  of  Kolhd- 
pnr  include  five  sects  or  schools  Kkoramiiriidhja,  MamUrddhya, 
Pauditdntdhya,  Revandrddhya,  and  Vishvdradhya,  The  fouiiders 
of  rhese  schools  Ekordm,  Marulj  Pandit^  Revan,  and  Vishva,  are 
believed  to  have  sprang  from  the  five  mouths  of  Shiv  and  to  have 
been  great  spreaders  of  the  Lingdyat  faitE* * 

They  seldom  meet  and  there  is  no  show  of  rivalry*  To  laymen 
all  Jangams  are  holy  and  thoy  worship  all  without  much  inquiry 
mo  to  their  school*  Each  of  the  five  schools  iricludea  thirteen 
divisions  or  bagh.  The  divisions  or  of  the  E k orA  mar  Ad  hva  ^ 

school  are  Bh^tna,  Chandragundi,  Katiyemba,  Khadgi,  Xhastak, 
I/imbonemba,  MrityakiLnti,  Rajya,  Rdmgiri,  Ranpya,  Sbikbari, 
Triputi,  and  Vasam,r^Xrh6  divisions  of  the  Maru!4rddbya  school  are 
Bilvasutra,  Bhaitraya,  Chakari,  Kattar,  Kavachj  Korabab,  Kuksha- 
kanta,  Kntar,  Malli,  Masani,  Nilkanti,  Singt,  and  Svai'DakanthW' 
The  dividotis  of  the  PanditArddhya  school  are  Bedadi,  Bhagini, 
Danti,  Oonikati^  JAlkanti,  Jathor^  Keshkanti,  LaOat,  Loclian, 
Jtaktagnchha,  Natija,  Trigun,  and  Vijaprakant^;  The  divisions  of 
the  Re  van  ArAd  b ya  school  aro  Bhikti,  Digambaf,  Mahni,  Murath, 
Mtiaadi,  Nat,  Pachhakariti,  Padvidi,  Puran,  Sbadga,  Shori,  8iirgi, 
and  Voni;  The  divisions  of  the  Vishvaradhva  school  are  Dash-  - 
mnkh,  Gagan,  Gochar,  Giihagra,  Gurjarkanti,  Kambli^  Panchvaktu, 
Panchmni,  Lagudh  Mnsalij  Pashupati,  Shitali,  and  Yrishabh*  The 
chief  details  of  the  five  leuidiDg  schools  are  i 

Lhii/difai  SieU,  I8Si* 


SCAUOL. 
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Jaiigams  of  the  same  school  diyiston  or  baffi  do  not  intermarry, 
Jangams  inelode  five  clasps,  Yn^ts  or  renouncera  oF  worldly 
pienaores,  Pattade^us  or  bead  priests,  JLyy^  or  teachers*  Charantis 
or  wanderers, 'anIFSJans  or  acolytes**  The  virakta  wear  the  loincloth 


* PaaobAmaAtut  to  Jain  weavera.  The  Pantthami  Are  the  dfth  or  loireet 

c*f  JttiiiM  whom  aU  who  marry  wi<low»  hAve  to  jom*  CompAre  the'accoiiijt  of 
lAa|Bftymta  in  th©  St&iiitioAl  Apo^iAot  of  pbiirwAr. 

*Ki^lAr  ia  ID  tho'pttrhwiil  diAtm'it  of  tlii?  North -West  Provinec®*  Uj  jAui  in  Mdlwa*  ^ 
8hri  gliail  pArf  at  in  North  Arkoi^  4vmltii>ar  the  uioilern  BtUclmUi  m Ami  • 

Koyi^lUL  aa  unj JcndBetl  Wciitt^-rn  C'hAlukyA  caijUaI  in  SoutTmfn  IhiXIa  (Fleet "a 
U^SSum  uf  the  IvADAreA©  UiatrTefft  of  the  BJiunAy  Tree* clenoy,  44  h 

• Pirolf  tm  from  the  Sanskrit  ri  S'ithout  And  ran}  to  ploAJto  j PattiidovTu  le  firotn 
Uw  SnoAkrit /Kii  cloth  through  ptiii  etathe%l  houoc  honoured*,  Aitd  rfrc  ihiuiiig  honce 
WQnlil|ifu1*  i><f£^rA  b ihu  KAiiArcHc  pturAl  of  AyyA  meAiiB  BpirituAl  guide  And  U 

sflaa  applied  to  oominnn  tOAvher*. 
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and  ehort  loose  shirt,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  deTotion  and 
study*  Tlie  Paltadevrus  wear  a waistelolli  instead  of  a Iciiiiclotli 
and  are  less  retired  than  the  Yintkts.  The  Ayyas  are  married  and 
live  chieHy  by  begging.  When  begging  they  wear  the  helUgarter 
or  below  tho  right  knee*  wa*r  ochre -colon red  eluthes,  and 

carry. a cane  staff. ^ The  Charantig  or  wanderers  go  from  place 
to  place  and  gather  contributions  from  tho  Lingdynt  laity  fur  the 
guppot't  of  monasteries  or  tnaihtt,  !Maris  or  acolytes  are  celibates 
and  wait  on  the  Virakts.  After  the  death  of  a Virakt*  the  most 
learned  and  fittest  among  his  Maris  or  attendants  is  raised  to  his 
scat.  Unlike  Bijipur  Lingayats*  Kolli&piir  Ling^yats  have  .no 
Gap  ^h  dr  is  or  naonaBtery  mapa^yera.  Mathpatis  or  Lmgiyati>eadle8. 
and  CfaalvddTs  orT^Ibdr  standard-bearers.  In  Kolhapur  the  heads 
ol  small  mdnaiFeries  are  called  Matbaday^^ds.  Vania  and  Pun  ch- 
ains or  Panchamsdlis  can  become  Jan  gams  but  it  is  only  when  a 
Jangam  has  no  child  or  relation  that  he  adopts  a bay  from  these 
classes.  Tho  boy  must  be  un married  and  must  not  be  tbe  child 
of  a widow  by  her  second  husbaiid,  Ayyda  or  married  Jangams 
may  take  food  from  any  Lingdyat  except  from  toembera  oi  iho 
barber  wasberman  and  Mbdr  classes*  and  in  some  cases  from  oil* 
men  and  ferrymen.  When  a Jangam  gives  a feast,  all  except  these 
three  cl BBses  come  and  eat  together.  The  same  freedom  is  observed 
when  a feast  is  given  in  a monastery  or  maifu  In  Kolhdpur  the 
word  Jan  gam  is  generally  applied  to  the  Jangam^g  asBistants* 
the  Mathpatis  or  Lingdyat  beadles  of  Helgaum  and  other  Kanareso 
districts,  who  in  all  religions  ceremonies  act  under  the  Jangam'a 
orders.  In  Ivolhdpnr  tho  bead  local  Jgngam  is  called  Appint  or 
lord  a title  which  in  other  districts  belongs  to  the  provincial  high 
priest.  The  house  in  tvhich  tho  Mathadayya  or  local  head  priest 
IweB  is  called  a 7mfk  or  monaatery,  lu  pilaces  where  there  ara 
many  Lingdyats  Ihe  monastery  is  a large  building  of  atone  or 
burnt  brick*  an  open  quadrangle  generally  shaded  with  trees 
among  which  the  bel  .^gla  marmeloa  is  conspicuous.  The  four 
vemndas  of  the  quadrangle  are  covered  with  tiled  roofs  ono  of 
which  is  set  apart  ns  a ^fii^  shrine  with  a Nandi  or  bull  in  front- 
In  the  central  liall  a place  is  set  apart  for  the  ifvdmi  or  chief  priest, 
* whose  authority  extends  over  several  villages.  On  the  space  set 
apart  for  the  ifi-dmi  a cushion  with  pillows  on  three  sides  of  it  is 
filwajs  spread.  Several  small  rooms  are  used  as  a cook-rooin  for 
the  svdmif  a worslijpping*rooin,  a study,  and  a sleeping- room.  In 
the  outer  verandas  a school  is  generally  held  where  Ktlnarese  and 
sometimei  Sanskrit  are  taught.  In  the  opeti  ground  behind  the 
monastery  are  generuUy  a well*  and  at  some  distance  the  torn  ha 
of  ^previous  sviimis,  cube-shaped  stone  struct  urea  wdth  a ling  on 
tbe  top.  The  hind  part  of  the  enclosure  is  generally  surrounded 
with  a wall.  At  each  corner  of  the  building  is  a stone  called  the 
lingmndrikallu  or  ling- marked  stone.  Lingajat  strangers  can 
almost  alw^ays  find  a meal  at  a monastery.  No  Brah  manic  Hind  a 


‘ KoUiApur  LiinsAyata  rlo  not  ojWTy  tho  cobrn.cane  or  ndifbrt  and  do  not  know  wlij 
GtkiiQ  Til j Ipit r J ib  called  or  cdhro-cano. 
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can  gel  a meal  at  a monastefy  and  no  Lingfiyat  stranger  can  remain 
at  a monastery  more  than  two  days*  The  income  of  the  head  of  the 
monastery  is  generally  partly  paid  Ijy  the  State,  most  of  it  is  collect* 
cd  from  the  local  Lingriyata  chiefly  on  marriage  and  other  festive 
occasiona*  from  trade  fees,  and  from  gifts  at  religions  ceremonies. 
The  head  of  the  monastery  often  gets  presents  of  cloth  fron^  cloth 
dealers  and  grain  from  hasbandmen  and  landowners*  A stranger 
who  visits  the  head  of  a monastery  is  generally  requested  to  lay 
some  silver  coins  before  his  feet  If  the  stfimi  expresses  a wish 
for  anything  his  wish  is  promptly  gratifled  by  one  of  bis  followers, 
lie  generally  takes  his  midday  lueal  at  a folio werV  liouse  and  some- 
times  L'lkes  a little  at  several  houses  ; his  evening  pieaj  he  takes  in 
the  monastery.  He  has  servants  and  attendants  who  exact  prompt 
obedience  from  the  svdtn{*»  followers*  The  is  always  care* 

ful  on  all  oecasiona  to  press  on  liia  follmvers  the  need  of  keeping 
their  faith  and  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  all  its  rules.  In  the 
afternoon  he  genendly  reads  some  sacred  book,  old  people  almost 
always  coming  to  hear.  In  Shmvan  or  July- August  the  congregation 
is  specially  large  and  is  generally  chiefly  composed  of  old  women* 
The  Purtin  ia  fluighed  in  Bk*ulrapttd  or  August -September,  when 
the  hearers  give  cash  and  clothes  and  a feast  is  held* 

TTje  class  of  Lingdyats  wIk)  rank  next  to  Jangams  are  the 
or  traders*  They  are  divided  into  Sbilvants  or  rule- keepers  and 
Lrikvauts  or  common  peopled  Slulvants  rank  next  to  Jnngaras  and 
can  become  Jangams  by  passing  the  purifying  ceremony  called 
Lokvants  who  rank  next  to  8hilvants  can  also  become 
Jaugams,  Except  when  ^ Jaiigam  is  the  host  or  when  the  feast  is 
hold  in  a religious  house  neither  Shilvants  nor  Lokvauts  eat  with 
members  of  the  lower  classes.  The  third  division  iocludea  Paiichaniu 
or  Panchamsalis,  oilmen  or  Telis,  fen^ymen  or  Am  bis,  cowherds  Br 
Oavlis,  gardeners  or  MAlis,  and  potters  or  KumbhArs,  A Jangatn 
may  adopt  a Pancham  boy.  The  fourth  or  lowest  class  includes 
Kharis  or  barberaj  Parita  or  washermen,  and  Mli^ra* 

The  names  in  common  iiao  among  men  are  generally  taken  from 
the  oaincs  of  Shiv  as  Rudrdppa,  and  Shivlingdppa,  some  from  Basav 
and  Guru  ns  BasAppa,  Vir  BasAppa,  and  Gurtisidhiippa,  If  a woman 
hiis  lost  several  children  eho  gives  her  next  child  a mean  name,  as* 
Kalt^ppa  from  katlu  (K.)  stone  and  Kadappa  from  had  (K.)  forest. 
•Hicj  names  in  common  use  among  women  are  Basawn  from  Basav, 
Giifigavva  from  the  heavenly  Ganges,  Kallavva  from  kallu  (K*) 
shine,  and  Pirvativva  from  P^rvati  the  wife  of  Shiv*  Their  sur- 
names, when  they  have  surnames,  are  place  and  calling  tiamos  as 
Lokaptiri  a dweller  in  Lokdpur  or  Tenginkai  a cocoanut  seller*  .The 
lay  fnlloweiTH  of  a ffnnt  or  teacher  adopt  his  family  stock  or  gotra^ 

^rhe  Lingdyats  of  GadiDglaj  in  the  south  speak  correct  Kdriarese, 
The  home  iotiguo  of  the  resf  is  a somewhat  impure  KAu arose  spoken, 
in  a MordtUi  tone*  Out  of  doors  most  speak  a fairly  correct  Mardthi* 


Chapter  III* 
People* 
LiaoiYATa. 


* ia  tnici  to  ootiw  fri^tn  the  good  diflixuiitton  luid  to  moAn 

mho  olioy  rcltgiou^  ntle*.  Tho  word  LokVAtit  ii  from  trif!  SAmkrit  lok  pcopfo 
aod  oioAfK  of  td}(i  ouaias. 
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So  large  a body  as  the  Linghjats,  mcluding  persons  of  almost  all 
calliagB  differ  considerably  in  appearance,  height,  and  colour*  Stilt, 
except  that  they  are  slighter  and  cleaner,  Kolhapur  Lingayata  as  a 
chisB  differ  little  from  MardtMs*  The  men  are  dark*brown  and  tho 
women  aro  often  fair  anti  handsome.  Their  houses  are  simple  and 
clean  *and  aro  occasionally  two-storeyed.  They  are  divided  into 
several  dark  and  ill-aired  rooms,  a cooking  and  a store-rooixi,  a sit- 
ting and  office  room,  and  bod  rooms.  Near  the  cook-room  are  niches 
in  the  wall  with  folding  doors  where  pickles  and  sun-dried  pulse  and 
rice  called  sandgepapad  are  kept,  A portion  of  the  centre  hall  is 
set  apart  as  a shrine  where  the  Jatigam  is  worshipped.  No  one  but 
a Lingdyat  may*go  into  the  cook-room  or  into  the  Jangam  shrine, 
Lingilyate  have  a great  dislike  to  leather.  They  allow  no  leather  in 
their  saddles ; no  shoe  may  be  brought  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
house,  and  if  any  one  touches  a shoe  he  must  waah,^  The  privy,  if 
there  is  a privy,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Cattle  are  not 
kept  in  the  house  but  in  a separate  glmd.  A Lingdyat^s  hooso  goods 
incliule  cots,  low  wooden  stools,  boxes,  iron  or  brass  tripods  to  bold 
dining  plates,  and  metal  and  earthen  vessels  required  for  family 
use.  Few  have  vessels  enough  for  a caste  feast  Givers  of  caste 
feasts  borrow  the  public  vessels  from  a monastery.  Silver  vessels 
are  used  by  the  rich,  braes  and  copper  vessels  by  middle  class  people, 
and  wooden  and  eartben  vessels  by  the  poor.  LingAyats  never  use 
animal  food  or  spirituous  drink.  Their  daily  food  incTodes  rice, 
millet  bread,  pulse  curry,  vegetables,  and  milk,  whey,  curds,  butter, 
and  clarified  butter.  No  one  but  a wearer  may  touch  or  oven 
see  a Ling^yat^e  food.  On  holidays  and^t  small  parties  they  have 
rich  dishes.  Their  caste  feasts  are  plain.  The  two  chief  dishes  are 
hiiggi  that  is  wheat  and  mUk  boiled  together  and  seasoned  with  raw 
sflgar  and  hoiagU  or  roily -polies,  that  is  wheat  cakes  stuffed  with 
gram  Sour  and  raw  sugar.  A caste  feast  costs  about  6d,  (4  a;?;,)  a 
bead.  A Lingayat  when  alone  or  one  of  a small  party  sits  to  eat  on 
a low  wooden  stool  and  generally  eats  bis  food  off  a brass  plate  set 
on  an  iron  or  brass  tripod.  Except  in  travelling  when  metal  plates 
are  not  easily  got  aud  leaf  plates  are  nsed,  Lingfiyats  never  use 
leaf  plates*  At  dinner,  before  he  eats  a Lingdyat  holds  his  ling  in 
his  left  hand  and  bows  to  it.  At  caste  diuuera  the  guests  sit  on 
matting  instead  of  on  stools,  aud  except  Jaugams  lay  the  plate  on 
the  ground  not  on  a tripod.  At  caste  dinners  before  guests  have 
sat  to  it,  iirth  or  holy  water,  that  is  water  iu  which  a Jan  gam’s  feet 
have  been  washed,  is  poured  over  the  gnest^s  hands.  The  guests 
eip  the  holy  water,  shout  Har  Bar  Mahdthv,  and  begin  to  eat.  In 
eating  the  right  hand  is  alone  used.  The  small  waterpot  which 
must  never  touch  the  lip  is  raised  in  the  left  hand.  Women  dine 
after  the  men,  They  sometimes  sit  on  stools,  never  on  mats,  and 
generalty  lay  their  plates  on  the  gfonnd.  Among  Lingdyats  a 
young  married  oouple  never  talk  together  in  the  pi'osenco  of 


The  LiagAynt  dialiko  to  leAthtir  Itf  itrongcr  than  tho  Doccan  BrAJim&n 'm  disliko. 
Whoti  they  out  welbto-dfj  Deocan  Tlriluijau  women  put  on  nhoea  ; and  liiuinif  hot 
lyiua-iu  a Brihmim  womjui  with  lior  aho^  on  U allowed  to  walk  ov«r  great  put  of 
lb*  uoi«©.  ‘ 
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Except  a tew  who  grow  short  topknots  the  men  shave 
tho  whole  head  anti  face  except  the  moust^iche  and  ey  eh  rows*  They 
ronrk  the  brow  with  white  ashes  called  vibhuti  literally  tho  great 
power>^  The  ashes  which  are  rnbbed  on  the  brow  ai-e  specially 
prepared  by  the  Jangams  or  priests*  Pure  cowdmig  ia  dried  and 
burnt  and  the  aahea  soaked  in  milk  for  six  or  eeven  days  and /'oiled 
into  balla  about  the  size  of  a mango*  Before  they  are  nsedj  the 
Jangam  purifies  the  ball  by  sprinkling  it  with  sacred  water  and 
eaying  texts  over  it*  They  cannot  be  sold  by  the  person  who  gets 
them  from  tho  Jangam^  and  they  cannot  be  passed  to  any  one  else. 
Virakt  or  unwed  Jangams  wear  a loincloth  hung  from  a waistband 
and  ochre -coloured  shoulder  and  head  cloths*  Laygien  and  married 
priests  gene  ml  ly  wear  a some  what  scrimp  waistcloth^  a headscarf 
c»r  a Brahman  turban.  They  do  not  colour  their  clothes  with  ochre. 
Husbandmen  generally  wear  a loincloth  or  short  trouserSp  a blanket* 
and  a headscarf,  Lingdyat  women  tie  the  hair  in  a knot  at  the 
hack  of  the  head  but  with  loss  care  than  Brdhman  women.  They 
never  use  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers  or  ornaments. 
Their  wives  and  widows  wear  the  ordinary  Mardtha  bodice  with  a 
back  and  short  sleeves  and  the  ends  tied  in  front  under  the 
bosom.  The  robe  ia  like  the  Mardtba  Brdhman  woman's  robe  except 
that  the  skirt  falls  like  a petticoat  and  is  seldom  drawn  back 
between  the  feet  Lingdyat  women  are  also  more  enreful  than 
Brdhtiian  women  always  to  draw  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  over  the 
head.  Like  the  men,  women  mark  the  brow  wuth  white  cowdung 
ashes.  Except  that  the  women  wear  no  head  ornamenba,  the 
ornaments  worn  both  by  men  and  women  are  the  same  as  those 
worn  by  Maratha  Brdbinana*  On  holidays  Lingdyat  women  dress 
and  adorn  tbemselvos  richly, 

Lingdyats  are  a qniet  satisfied  class  wishing  neither  change  ndv 
power*  Few  are  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  almost  none  are 
mosseugers*  constables,  or  soldiers.  A large  number  of  Lingdyats 
are  weavers,  several  are  rebiil  dealers,  and  some  are  bnsbandmen. 
In  Gadiuglaj  and  in  tho  Kdgal  State  a few  rich  traders  have 
large  dealings  with  Belganm,  Dharwdr,  and  other  Kdnarese  districts. 
A few  estate-holdora  ot  jdgirddrs  and  proprietors  and  indmddrs  as 
the  Deadis  of  Terni  and  Bhodgaon,  are  Lingdyats.  Except  the  " 

C*iost8  no  Lingdyat  lives  on  alms,  and  few  are  labourers.  A 
irigdyat  rises  early,  marks  his  brow  with  ashes,  and  goes  to  the 
mouastory  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lord  or  avdfni.  He  works  till 
eleven,  Imihes,  and,  sitting  on  a white  blanket  in  the  central  hall 
near  the  Jangam  shrine,  worships  the  ling  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Ho  then  dines.  After  dmuer,  over  which  bo  spends  twenty^  to 
IhiKy  mitmtes,  he  washes  his  hands  and  mouth  and  chews  betel*  If 
wolbto-do  he  rests  after  hia  dinner  and  goes  back  to  work.  In  the 


Chapter  III* 
People  ^ 
LixoAvats* 


¥ 


‘ Amoffeg  KolbApur  »ocording  to  ih&  time  when  they  ju-e  luott,  the 

eewrlttfiiC  Jmve  differt^ut  degree^  of  ho1jue«a.  lli«  eahea  which  Lto^iiyjits  rub 
wiilK>ui  nAthiai;  kto  limple  uhee*  have  no  texts  s&ld  aver  them*  and  ctm  be  ton  chad 
Woay  Lingdyat,  The  nahe*  nibbed  eft cr  buthieg  nro  hotieri  hevo  toxt«  said  over 
iMa,  etid  can  In?  tcmt?hod  only  by  Lin^yiit«  i#ho  have  bathed  The  Jtehea  mbbetl 
el  Um  Uttui  of  the  Urn/  worship  lu-e  utill  boUer^^  have  many  texte  said  over  them,  oud 
mu  bo  to>iielio«i  only  at  the  tints  of  Imi/  womhtp* 
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oveniog  he  Tisits  the  monastery  and  ho^s  to  the  head  priest.^ 
Priestsatid  a few  pious  laymen  worship  the  Ung  in  the  evening  with  the 
same  detiiile  as  in  the  morning.  But  the  bulk  of  the  iaity  simply  wash 
their  hands  and  feat  and  then  wtish  tho  ling  and  oat  their  supper. 
After  supper  they  chew  betah  smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  for  an  hour 
or  soi^ind  then  go  to  bed.  In  theory  m a fellow-weai'er  of  the  Un^ 
the  Ling^yat  woman  is  aquiil  to  the  Lingajat  mao.  In  practice  her 
position  in  the  family  does  not  vary  from  the  position  of  a woman 
in  a Brahtnauic  Hindu  family.  She  has  no  voice  in  choosing  her 
huabaud.  She  is  married  about  ten  and  contrary  to  book  rules 
must  be  married  before  she  comes  of  age.  She  rises  early  and 
marks  her  brow, both  with  ashes  and  witli  redpowder*  The  higher 
class  women  do  no  work  except  minding  the  house.  The  wives  of 
pottei*s  and  weavers  help  their  husbands  at  home,  and  the  wives  of 
huabandmen  work  in  the  fields  aud  sell  vegetablea.  Elderly  women 
go  in  the  morning  to  the  niouastery  to  pay  their  respects  to  tho 
The  three  watchwords  of  the  Liugdjat  faith  are  the  ling 
the  Jangam  and  the  guru.  The  ling  is  the  stone  home  of  the  deity, 
ihojangn^rt  is  the  human  abode  of  the  deity,  and  tho  guru  is  the 
teacher  who  breathes  the  sacrod  apell  into  the  disciple's  ear.  All 
LingAyats  both  men  and  women  from  childhood  to  death  wear  hung 
to  a string  passed  round  the  neck  a small  slate-stone  ling,  a double 
disc  with  a small  pea-liko  knob  on  the  upper  disc,  hid  under  a 
betolniit-Iike  coating  of  cowdung  earth  and  marking-nut,  and 
wound  in  a cloth  or  laid  in  a silver  or  rarely  in  a gold  box  * A 
Lingdyat  is  very  careful  not  to  lose  liis  ling.  In  theory  a man  W'ho 

• 

1 Wbi!n  li  Luigjiynt  InytuBJi  pnya  Lu  respectii  to  KU  hciul  pneat,  he  prrwtnitee  biinseU 
bcfnfe  him  ; 94id  when  ho  meete  an  ordiiUkrv  Jsuigjuii  he  places  both  hJ^  rmhne  oq.  hii 
kruU  ftnO  the  head  oa  the  feet.  Neither  the  head  priest  uor  an  oriliniuy 

Jniigani^Toea  or  say  a liuytEmg.  VTlieii  a Liu^ikyat  lay  man  meets  another  Lin^ayat 


laymait,  bath  of  them  join  their  hiuids,  raise  them  to  their  heaiia  and  say 
prrd«ibly  from  nJiamndrfht  that  is  asking  refuge.  When  two  Jangaiiis  meet  they 
ai^lute  each  other  Hke  laymen.  Layironicti  do  not  salute  each  otiier  ; but  if  she 
mectii  a Jangam  woman  a layw'Oman  salutes  her  ns  a layman  salntcB  a Jangam,  Liko 
laywomen  Jangam  women  dio  not  salute  nne  another-  Before  he  starts  oti  & journey 
aLiiig&yat  prostrateii  himaetf  before  bU  goila  and  el  tiers  and  his  ymu+ger  relatidna 

Erostmte  themselves  before  him.  In  a Itargoio  a IJngAyat  buyer  strikes  the  four 
ngersnf  his  right  band  on  the  four  lingera  of  a Lingiyat  seller’s  right  hand, 

» The  worn  by  Lingftyats  are  generally  oF  a light  gray  slate  brouaht  from 
Fiuvatgiri  in  North  Arkot,  llie  ling  w^bich  is  turned  on  a lathe  is  of  two  dasca  one 
low^^^cular  about  on  eighth  of  an  tneh  thick  the  upper  slightly  olongnttHi,  each  disc 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  separated  by  a deep  ^>ovo  almiit 
an  eighth  of  nn  inch  broad.  From  the  centre  of  the  npper  disc,  w'hicii  like  the  luwer 
disc  U sbghtly  roumled,  rises  a pea^like  knob  about  a quarter  of  an  Inch  high  auil 
tbrce-quatter«  of  on  inch  round,  ^ving  the  stone  ling  a total  height  of  nearly  three 
quarters  of  sn  inch.  This  knob  la  called  the  bdn  or  arrow.  The  upjjor  disc  Is  called 
juMrfrlthat  is  tho  water-drawer  becanac  this  part  of  a fuUsired  ting  k grooved  bir 
carrying  off  tho  water  w hich  Is  pouretl  aver  the  central  knob.  It  is  also  called  f*itk 
that  Is  tho  seat  and  pitfntk  the  little  seat.  Over  the  itouo  Hag  to  keep  it  fr<iin  barm 
is  plastered  a black  mixture  of  clay  cowdung  ashes  and  marking- nut  jujeo.  Thin 
coating,  wdiich  Is  cftOe<l  knitihi  or  the  cover,  entirely  bides  tho  shape  of  tjnj  eiicbised 
st^me  It  forms  a smooth  black  slightly  truncated  conct  not  unlike  a dark 

betelnut,  about  thnec-qiiaricra  of  an  inchliiifb  and  narrowing  from  three-quartera  uf 
an  inch  at  the  base  to  hfdf  an  inch  across  the  point  w hich  is  cut  flat  and  is  slightly 
hollow.  Tho  simplest  /isi/  costs  l|d,  tl  ei,)  and  its  usual  price  is  Zs,  (Ha  l^h  To  th« 
clay,  asheM,  and  niarkmg^tiut  juice  rich  add  |mwdered  gold,  silver.  CHjral,  puarla, 
even  dlainoudB,  rabiug  the  v^ue  of  the  Ung  Bometimes  to  £5  (Es»  50j.  St4ktisUual 
Account  of  Bljiipur. 
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lost'i  h\n  Un  ff  id  de^graded  and  cannot  again  become  a Ling^iyat.  In 
pmetLe  if  the  Hug  ia  accidenfculiy  lost  the  loser  has  to  give  a caste 
dititu'r* *  gti  througli  the  cereniony  of  /thuddhi^  or  cleansing,  and 
recci\  eu  new  ling  from  the  teacher  or  guru*  Jangaitis  or  Liiigdyat 
prie^ti*  arc  as  much  respected  by  Lingdyats  as  Brahmans  are  by 
Brdfi manic  Hindus*  ^’hey  marry  and  bury  Lin gdy ats  and  collducfc 
almost  all  Lingdyat  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Jungam  ia  succeeded 
by  his  Bon  or  near  kinsman*  or  if  he  baa  no  near  kinsman  by  a disciple. 
The  head  Pontiff  of  the  Lingayats  is  the  Ayya  or  teacher  of  the 
Chitraknldurga  monastery  in  north-west  Maisur^  Ho  is  greatly 
respected  and  when  he  -nsits  Kolhdptir  is  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  guru  ia  a married  Jangam  and  seems  to  be  the  direct  descendaut 
either  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  of  the  first  head  of  several  families. 
The  or  stock  of  these  families  and  of  their  guru  or  teacher  is 

the  ^ame  and  the  families  cannot  intermarry*  The  guru  or  teacher  is 
re^ptifvd  to  be  present  at  every  family  ceremony*  If  he  is  not  present 
his  phu^e  is  taken  by  an  ordinary  ayya  who  condocts  the  ceremony, 
everybody's  own  ling  which  is  worshipped  by  the  wearer  at 
lea>l  once  a day,  in  KoUidpnr  almost  every  Lingdyat  household  has 
a w»«>deii  ehrsiie  for  the  house  gods,  who  are  worshipped  every 
muming  by  a man  of  the  house*  The  shrine  is  placed  in  mdjghar 
or  central  hall  close  to  the  Jan  gam  shrine.  The  house  goda 
are  siri5ill  brass  images  generally  representing  Shiv's  family,  Shiv 
hiui*4elf,  his  two  wives  Ganga  and  Pdrvati,  his  two  sons  Oanpati  and 
Virbhadnt,  and  his  bull  the  Nandi,  The  worshipper  bathes,  wears 
a s^ilk,  wotdlcn,^  or  freshly-w^ashed  cotton  waiatcloth,  marks  his 
brow  with  cowdung  ashes,  nJid  begins  the  worship.  He  bathes  tho 
imriges  in  a bra^a  or  copper  aaucer,  wipes  them  with  b piece  of 
cloth,  and  setjs  them  on  their  proper  seats  in  the  ehrine*  He  marks 
the  images  with  cowdung  ashes,  lays  flowers  on  them,  throws* 
coloured  rice  on  their  heads,  burns  frankincense  before  them,  waves 
n small  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  about  them,  and  oflers  them 
sngiir,  milk,  or  Tiiohisses.  He  repeats  different  texts  during  the 
dilfereut  parts  of  the  w*orship.  The  ling  worship  ie  performed  close 
to  the  shrine  of  ihe  house  goda.  The  worshipper  bathes,  puts  on  a 
ch^th,  marks  hia  brow  with  cowdung  ashes,  and  produces  a 
cant>  banket.  From  the  cane  basket  he  takes  a white  blanket  which 
in  wrappofl  round  a number  of  small  worship  pots,  a number  of 
large  and  small  Tvdrukstk  head  strings,  and  a bag  of  cowdung 
miilu-ff.  Ho  aits  on  the  wliite  blanket,  marks  his  brow  and  generally 
smears  hia  whole  body  with  ashes,  and  in  the  small  pots  which  are 
shaped  Co  hold  th©  ditfereut  articles  of  worship,  puts  flowers,  red 
riro,  and  olljer  articles.  He  puts  the  rudrdksh  bead  strings  romjd 
his  neck,  w^rists,  oars,  and  arms,  and  a smalt  string  round  th©  ling* 
fie  worship^i  the  in  tho  same  way  as  he  worships  his  house  gods* 
After  W(»riihip  ho  folds  the  pot%  the  bead  strings,  and  the  ash-bag 
in  the  while  blanket,  puts  thain  in  the  cane  basketj  and  places  the 
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cr  :v  k-^z  :-  ^“1  stizts,  Sa;i  is  rvrr&sezted  by  a sickle  with 
a -^  zzi  z:zzi  :t-  X ear  the  goddess  are  laid  a 

azi  a piec*^  -::  i'szk  razor,  a pen,  and  an  inkataad 
the  d’saiinj  c:  tee  child.  The  paper  pen  and  ink 
ar'i  there  dorinz  the  right.  On  the  rwelfth  the  child  is  kid 

in  th';  civile  and  named  Unlike  Bnihmans,  among  whom  tl^ 
jfar/i':  h g^im-rally  fixfsrl  by  an  astrologer  Lingayats  themaelres  fix 
f ho  name  of  iho  child.  Jt  is  generaliy  chosen  by  the  parents  or 
by  Hf/inh  older  of  the  family  and  i8«  given  by  women  Doigbbom 
who  titmw  Ut  witness  tlio  ceremony.  The  women  Gil  the  mother's 
lap  with  wlifsil^  botoluots,  a ddeoanat,  diy  dates,  and  a bodicedoth ; 
atitl  iba  woman  aiw  gtTon  betel  and  tarmeric  and  vermilion  pasta 

•lid  mark  their  brows.  Among  po^ly 
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liio^&yats  wlicn  a boy  is  between  seven  and  nine  years  old  the 
iuitiiitioa  or  aitan,^  literally  priest's  state  from  tlio  Kdnareso  ayya 
priest  and  a state  I is  performed.  A Jan^ra  astruloger  is  asked 
to  choose  n lacky  day.  The  tjurit  or  teachor  comes  early  in  tho 
uorning  of  the  day  fixed,  a square  is  made  with  a wateqiot  in  the 
CBStmand  one  in  each  oomer,  each  standing  on  a small  heap  of  rica 
'^White  thread  is  pjissed  round  the  necks  of  the  pots,  Tha  boy's 
is  shaved,  and  he  is  bathed  and  seated  on  a small  wooden 
1^1  in  front  of  tho  pot  sqaara  Tha  teacher  repeats  sereral  texts, 
p^hbpers  into  the  boy's  ear,  and  makes  him  recite  a short  hytnn. 
"llormg  tho  ceremony  tho  pipe  and  drum  ares  played  and  at  the  close 
feast  ia  given  and  alms  arc  distributed.  Aftdh  his  initiation 
boy  is  a priest  and  may  not  eat  food  without  bathing  and 
" grfortning  regular  liny  worship  Dik»ha  which  means  purifiimtion, 
be  nndargone  by  any  class  of  LingSyats  except  Jangams. 
Jk  dththa  raises  a Pniicham  to  be  a Lokyant,  a Lokyant  to  bo 
^ Shilnnt,  and  a Shilvant  to  be  a Jaogam,  By  performing 
girls  of  the  Pancham,  Lokyant,  and  Shilvant  classes  may 
iMITy  into  the  classes  above  them.  Many  Ling£yat  men  and 
women  perform  dtk^ha  before  marriage  or  at  any  time  before 
death  to  cleanse  them  from  sin.  As  in  altan  so  in  dtk^ha  the 
day  is  fixed  by  a Jangam  astrologer,  and  except  that  diksha  texts 
mn  different  from  aitan  texts,  the  ceremony  differs  bttle  from  aitan- 
Vire  metal  jars  are  set  on  the  ground  four  of  them  one  at  each 
oorner  of  a square  and  the  fifth  in  the  centre  each  on  a small  heap  of 
fioow  A white  thread  ia  wound  round  the  necks  of  the  pots  and  betel 
iWad  leaves  and  vermilion  are  set  in  their  mouths.  The  man  or  the 
omao  on  wboae  account  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  bathed  and 
fiMde  to  ait  on  a wooHon  carpet  in  front  of  the  pot  square.  The 
'Jwgxm  recites  veraes  and  all  present  throw  grains  of  rice  mixed 
;witli  vermilion  over  the  person’s  head.  Tho  ceremony  ends  with  a 
mtxd  the  diatribntian  of  alms. 

Qirla  are  marriod  before  they  come  of  age.  When  the  parents 
pi  like  boy  and  girl  agree  to  marry  their  children,  the  marriE^e  duy 
il  fixed  by  a Jangam  astrologer  and  marriage  booths  are  raised  in 
^fioni  of  the  boy's  nud  girl's  houses.  The  first  pole  of  the  booth  is 
ilk  at  a lucky  moment,  A marriago  ceremony  generally  lasts 
for  four  days.  Ou  the  first  day  comes  the  vldeghdlns  or  beteL 
•orvitig  in  token  that  the  marriage  settlement  is  made  and  is 
binding,  llie  bride  is  decked  with  ornaments,  and  in  the  preseuee 
of  tFoogiimB  and  other  respectable  members  of  the  caste  ia  given 
piooes  ot  sugarcandy  On  tho  second  day  come  tho  Ganpati  worship, 
tu  tarmeric- rubbing,  and  the  yugul  or  bdellium  pum  ceremoiiy 
M Ittmoor  of  VirbhadriiH  In  the  gum  ceremony,  wmefi  either  the 
Ofido  OT  bridegroom  and  their  mothers  most  attend,  two  white- 
iiteliod  emrthon  jars,  in  form  rfhd  siae  like  thoso  in  which  women 
jlrtdi  water,  are  cut  in  two  a little  below  the  middle  where  they  are 
The  upper  halves  ar%  turned  upside  down  standing  on 
Mdr  ttroaths  and  into  the  upper  half  tho  lower  half  is  dropped  ao 


t FttU  ilvtatb  are  giv«ti  In  tba  BijAimr  3iatiatt4»kl  Acconul. 
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that  the  open  side  is  upward.  TKe  wide-inoutljGd  vesgele  thui 
prepared  are  filled  with  anhes.  The  ashes  in  the  iniddlB  of  each  pot 
are  damped  and  a stick  about  sis;  inches  long  is  fixed  and  wrapped 
round  with  a piece  of  cloth  like  a small  torch.  The  two  torchaa 
are  lighted  and  the  redpowders  gxUdl  and  kuykii,  sandal-paBte  or 
jnndR,  and  flower  wreatha  are  thrown  oxer  them.  Two  Jan  gams 
or  priests  or  two  kinsmen  dancing  as  they  go  carry  the  pots  either 
iQ  their  hands  or  on  their  heads  in  procession,  with  pipes  and  drums, 
to  a nVer  or  well  outside  of  the  village.  ^V^^en  the  pots  are  placed 
on  the  ground  near  the  river  or  wellj  the  head  of  the  family  washes 
the  feet  of  the  or  monastery  head  who  goes  with  the 

procession,  pntl  flowers  on  his  feet,  gives  him  a cocoanut  and  money, 
and  prostrates  himself  before  him.  After  the  ammi  worship  the 
torches  are  put  out  and  the  pots  are  broken.  Betel  is  served  to  all 
present  and  money  is  given  to  the  priests  or  Jangams.  The  party 
go  home  silently  without  music.  The  gum  or  gyffd  ceremony  was 
formerly  performed  only  when  a vow  was  madeto  Virbhadra,  but 
in  most  Lingfiyat  families  it  has  become  a regular  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony.  It  is  also  performed  by  several  Mardtha  and 
by  a few  Brdhman  families,^  with  the  same  details,  except  that  in 
Mar^tha  and  Brahman  gttgul  processions  the  pots  are  borne  by 
kinsmen  and  no  svdmi  is  worshipped.  On  the  third  day  comes  the 
devak  or  marriage  guardian  ceremony.  All  Ling%at  families  have 
the  same  dsmk*  It  ia  a winnowing  bamboo  basket  containing  rice, 
turmeric,  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  a closed  earthen  pot  whose  lid 
is  tied  on  with  cotton  thread*  The  pot  contains  water  and  a few 
copper  coins.  Sometimes  the  deoak  ceremony  takes  place  a day  or 
two  before  the  marriage.  After  the  guardian  is  in  his  place  the 
^bridegroom  is  bathed  and  his  brow  is  marked  with  ashes.  He  is 
dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  a marriage  coronet  of  hhend  or  water 
hemp  is  tied  on  his  brow.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  marriage 
which  is  generally  in  tho  evening,  the  bridegroom  starts  in 
procession  with  music  for  the  bride^s.  In  a Ling^yat  marriEige  no 
water-clock  is  set  to  note  the  exact  time,  and  the  proper  time  ia 
guessed  by  one  of  the  elders.  At  the  bride^s,  tho  bride  and  bride- 
groom sit  side  by  side  on  ordinary  low  wooden  stools  set  in  the 
centre  of  a square  of  metal  pots  like  the  square  made  for  the 
purification  or  diksha.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  a simple  white  robe 
and  her  brow  is  decked  with  a bhentl  or  water -hemp  marriage 
coronet,  Tlie  hems  of  the  garments  of  the  pair  are  tied  together. 
The  ayya  hands  rice  mixed  with  vermilion  to  the  guests,  and 
recites  versos.  The  guests  throw  tho  red  rice  on  the  pair's  heads 


1 Tbu  11  intorcBtiug  froi?]  the  early  chvinteter  of  its  (letails.  It  to 

bo  (ui  olct  spirit  &oariii|g  prautios  hooded  down  from  tiioea  before  the  h%tier  idosit  of 
LiD^yiLtmiit  or  BHlmnuilsm,  'The  idea  seem^  to  bo  to  oollcct  g\41  hiStioiicoa  in  lb# 
tor<m  and  luako  it  a scape^toroh  like  the  Jewish  or  early  Hindu  leapogoat  or  bu&iii 
and  carry  the  evil  spirits  be^^ond  the  village  tiuiita  and  foave  them  thore.  The  devic* 
of  asking  the  ^vamVn  blessing  and  jMfc^itig  hbii  a fee  seexEia  to  have  saved  th#  old 
practice  frotn  perUhtog.  The  aerviee  is  said  to  b«  in  hortoor  of  Virbbftdra  on  earfy 
spirit  of  the  Kinareae  country  wbcp»has  boon  idimtified  with  Shiv*s  son.  The  root  of 
the  fear  of  Virbhadra  scouts  to  bo  the  fear  of  the  fVra  who  are  cbieOy  the  aogty 
ghosU  of  the  iinweil  dead* 
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as  long  as  the  ai^ya  reciteB  verses.  All  tlits  time  musio  is  played 
and  muskets  are  fired.  At  the  close  of  the  rocitation  tlie  lucky 
black  glass  bead  string  is  tied  round  the  bride’s  neck^  the  wedded 
pair  are  taken  to  bow  to  the  houae-godsj  and  the  knot  of  their 
garments  is  loosened.  On  the  fourth  night  the  bridegroom  goes  to 
a math  or  monastery  with  his  wife  in  h great  proGession  both  aiding 
on  the  back  of  a bullock*  or  of  late,  thopgh  the  change  is  a grief  to 
the  old  and  strict,  on  horsebacks  At  the  math  or  monastery  the 
pair  lay  a cocoanul  before  the  #rdmi  or  head  priest  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  him.  From  the  math  the  procession  goes  to  the 
bridegroom’s  house,  where  the  ceremony  ends  with  a feast  and  the 
dtstribntion  of  alms.  On  the  way  they  break  coooanute  at  places 
supposed  to  be  hannted  by  evil  spirits  and  throw  the  epirita  pieces  of 
cocoa ntit«  In  a wealthy  family  a boy’s  marriage  coats  about  £200 
(Us.  200U),  Of  this  £100  {Ra  1000)  go  in  ornaments  for  the  bride, 
£30  (Rs.  300)  in  clothing,  £30  (Ra.  300)  in  charity,  and  £40  (Ra.  400) 
in  food  and  other  charges.  In  a middle  class  family  a boy’s 
marriage  costa  about  £t0  (Rs*  400)  of  which  £20  (Ra.  200)  gO  in 
ornaments,  £10  (Rs.  100)  in  clothing,  £2  lO^f.  (Re.  25)  in  charity, 
and  £7  10^.  (Rs.  75)  In  food  and  other  things.  In  a poor  family  a 
boy’s  marriage  costs  about  £20  (Bs,  200),  of  which  £5  (Rs.  50}  go  in 
ornaments,  £7  10#.  (Ils,  75)  in  clothing,  £1  (Rs.  10)  in  charity,  and 
£C  10#.  (Rs.  65)  in  food  and  other  charges.  A girl's  marriage  costs 
less  than  a boy’s,  the  total  varying  from  £2  10a*  to  £30  (Rs.  25*300)* 
The  charges  mclude  a dowry  of  £2  10#.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50),  a amt 
of  clothes,  Btid  a necklace  and  ring  to  the  bridegroom,  robes  and 
bodices  for  the  bridegrocim’s  mother  and  other  kinswomen,  and 
tarbans  for  his  father  and  brothers. 

Widow  marriage  is  forbidden  among  Jangams,  Shilvants,  an^ 
Lokvants*  Pancliams  occasionally  marry  wddows.  Barbers,  oilmen, 
Mttera,  washermen,  and  Mhars  allow  and  practise  widow  marriage. 
Unlike  the  high  class  Brdhmanic  widow  the  Lingdyat  widow  may 
ose  a robe  of  any  colour,  c?ontinu©sto  wear  the  bodice,  is  not  shaven, 
and  may  wear  ornaments  except  the  nose-ring,  the  lucky  neck*thread, 
and  toc-ringB.  Rtill  a widow  is  held  unlucky  and  is  not  asked  to 
marriage  and  other  festive  ceremonies » 

When  a Lingdyat  is  on  the  point  of  death  he  is  advised  to 
distribute  money  in  charity  and  present  a Jangam  with  a cow. 
His  bo<ly  is  covered  with  sacred  ashes.  If  ho  is  weH*to-do>  the 
dying  man  performs  the  vibh  utiuille  or  ashes  and  betel -giving 
mt  m cost  of  £2  to  £2  10#.  (Ils.20-25),  This  rite  is  believed  to 
cleanse  the  sin  of  the  performer  and  is  generally  performed  by 
old  men  and  women . If  a performer  survives  the  rit©  he  or  ^e 
has  to  leave  his  or  her  honse  and  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a 
maiA  or  monastory.  Jangams  are  not  required  to  undergo  this  rite 
at  they  ore  considered  holy  abd  not  to  need  purifying.  Bometimes 
a JoDgam  is  asked  to  recite  verses.  A few  minutes  before  death 
Ibt  dymg  pereon  is  laid  on  a White  blanket  and  a little  holy  water 
is  pat  into  the  mouth.  After  death  the  ornaments,  if  there  are  any, 
arc  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  tody  washed  in  cold  water  in 
an  open  space  near  the  house,  and  is  clad  in  full  dress.  The  body  ia 
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Uhid  slightly  leaoiug  iigidust  a wall  tur  twD  to  eight 

lioara^  or  evoii  luogor  if  the  dead  ia  au  old  and  tnffueutial  peraou, 
Uuriug  this  time  kinsmen  and  kinswoBixm  ait.  near  and  bewail  the 
dead.  If  tlio  dead  is  a Jangatn  or  an  old  man  or  woman  JangamS 
aro  asked  to  recite  verses^  and  the  recitation  ia  accompanied  with 
tnuBii;^  if  the  dead  bos  a wifo^  his  wife’s  lucky  thready  glass 
bangles^  and  toe-ritigs  are  taken  oil'  her  body  and  laid  in  thd 
cauo|ded  chair  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion*  Plantain  slems 
aro  tied  to  tho  npright  poles  of  the  cbalr,  the  leaves  are  fastened 
together  into  archeB,  and  the  whole  chair  is  decorated  with  flower 
wreatUa  The  dead  body  is  seated  cmsslegged  in  the  chair,  and 
tho  chair  ia  bo|;ne  by  four  fj'iends  or  kinsmen.  No  fire  is  taken 
with  tho  procession,  and  no  women  go  with  it.  If  the  family  ia 
well-to-do,  musiciaiis  play  before  the  txjdyf  and  music  is  always 
employed  when  a Jangam  dies*  As  the  body  is  borne  to  the  grave 
the  men  in  the  procession  cry  out  Shiv  Shiv,  or  Har  Bar,  and  at 
intervals  botel-luaves  and  copper  coins  are  thrown  on  the  road* 
Meanwhile  the  grave  is  being  dug  by  labourers  of  any  caste. 
The  grave  is  4J  feet  long  2J  £e«t  wide  and  three  f€?et  deep, 
in  the  east  side  of  the  grave  a niche  large  enough  to  hold  the 
dead  body  is  cut,  and  tho  inside  of  the  grave  is  eowdunged  and 
purified  with  ^ddi^tlak  tliat  is  water  io  which  a Jangam's  feet  Eavo 
been  washed*  On  tho  ontsule  of  the  grave,  at  each  comer  ia  set 
nil  oai'theu  ling  with  an  earthen  bull  in  front  of  each  ling.  The 
dead  is  towered  into  the  grave  by  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  laid 
in  the  niche  facing  west.  Tho  ling  ia  taken  out  of  its  case,  which 
is  kept  by  the  heirs,  and  laid  in  the  body^s  left  hand.  Tho  priest 
washes  the  ling^  rubs  ashes,  and  lays  fl?/  leaves  on  it.  He  hands 
hel  leaves  to  all  presetit,  and  drops  Boma  on  the  head  of  the  dead 
and  all  drop  their  leaves  after  him.  If  the  dead  is  a minimi  or  head 
priest  a note  signed  by  his  successor  aBkiug  that  tho  doors  of 
heaven  may  be  opened  to  let  the  dead  into  the  presence  of  Shiv  is 
tiud  round  the  neck.  The  grave  is  filled  with  Balt  and  ashes  till 
the  body  ia  covered,  and  then  with  earth,  and  over  the  earth  one  or 
two  slabs  of  stone  are  laid*  Tho  priest  at  an  da  on  the  stone  and  the 
mournors  wash  his  feet,  lay  Ibw-ers  and  h^l  loaves  on  them,  and 
give  him  money.  Money  is  also  gi%'en  to  beggai-s*  WTien  there  k 
inuBio  the  music  goes  on  till  after  the  priest’s  feet  are  worshipped. 
Tho  whole  party  go  to  a river  or  well,  bathe,  and  return  io  wet 
clothes  to  the  house  of  moumiaig,  where  each  of  them  sips  a little 
kanum  literally  grace,  which  is  of  higher  efficacy  than  padodak  or 
foot- water  and  over  which  a larger  number  of  t-exts  have  boea 
repeated.  Jangams  are  fed  and  alms  are  given  to  the  peror*  On 
the  first  and  sometimes  on  the  fifth  tho  old  clothes  of  the  dead  am 
given  to  priests  and  poor  men*  To  the  svdmi  are  given  a cow,  a pair 
of  sho^^B,  an  luiibi  olla,  and  pots*  On  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day 
ufter  death  datigams  and  the  near  kmsmen  of  the  dead  are  a^ed 
to  iliiJiier,  nud  after  this  the  family  aro  considemd  pare,  and 
Btmngers  may  take  food  in  tho  hdtise.  No  monthly  or  joarl^ 
111 iud- rites  aro  |Jcrformed  io  honour  of  tlio  dead.  If  tho  family  is 
%vcU-tU’do,  a tomb  is  built  with  a iimsoni’y  ling  and  nandi  or  bnll 
on  it,  and  the  ting  and  the  bull  aro  wors)up£Hjd  daily  by  soiuo 
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member  (jf  tlio  tamily,  Ling^yata  are  bouDd  together  by  a strong 
fellow  - feeling,  Bocial  disjpntes  are  referred  to  the  9vdmi  or 
mormatory  head  whose  docisioii  is  generally  accepted*  An  appeal 
lies  to  the  head  of  the  ^addppa  niath  or  mofiasiery  on  a hi  LI  six 
luiles  soQth  of  Kolhdpur,  who  is  the  head  Jangnm  of  the  province, 
Kothdpnr  Lingdyata  have  not  begun  to  make  much  use  of  State 
schools,  the  total  number  of  Liiigayat  boys  in  the  Kolhdpm*  spools 
iu  M/u*ch  1883  was  1178,  Girls  are  seldom  sent  to  Bcnool*  The 
Liiigdyat  faith  seems  to  keep  its  hold  on  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  people.  They  may  have  to  be  a little  more  careful  than 
furtuerly  in  the  panishmeiits  they  inflict  for  caste  rules,  and  with  this 
exception  the  influence  of  the  priests  shows  no  aign^of  declining. 
Jams  are  returned  aa  nu mbering  46^32  or  6 02  per  cent  of  the 
Uifffllf^pulation  and  as  found  over  the  whole  Stata  They  take 
their  tmmo  from  being  followers  of  the  twenty-four  Jins  or 
conquerors  the  last  two  of  whom  were  Paraandth  and  Mahdvir 
who  was  also  called  Yardhmdn,  Fdraandth  or  Parahavandth 
Ht-erally  the  Twith  or  lord  who  comes  next  to  the  last  Jin  Vardhtudn 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  king  Ashvaaen  by  his  wife  Vdma  or 
Bdnia  Devi  of  the  race  of  Ikshvdkn,  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bora  at  Benares,  to  have  married  Prabhdvati  the  daughter  of  king 
Prasen  Jit,  to  have  adopted  an  ascetic  life  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  to  have  practised  austerities  for  eighty  days  when  ha  gained 
perfect  msdoin*  Once  while  engaged  in  devotion  his  enemy  Kamath 
calmed  a great  min  to  fall  on  him.  But  the  serpent  Dharanidhar 
or  the  N4g  king  Dbaran  shaded  Pirasndth'a  head  with  his  hood 
spread  like  an  umbrella  or  chhcdraj  whence  the  place  was  called 
Ahichhatraor  the  snake  nmbrellal  Pdrasnath  is  said  to  have  worn 
only  one  gannent.  He  had  a number  of  followers  of  both  sexes, 
and  died  performing  a fast  at  the  age  of  100  on  the  top  of  Samat 
Shikhar  m Haaaribagh  in  West  Bengal-  Ilia  death  occurred 
250  years  before  that  of  the  last  or  twenty-fourth  Jin  Mahiivir. 
Mahdviror  Vardhm^u,  who  was  also  of  the  Ikshvaku  race,  is  said  to 
have  buou  the  son  of  Siddhdrth  prince  of  Pavan  by  Trisala  and  to  have 
been  born  at  Chitmkut  or  Kundgrdm  perhaps  the  modern  Chitarkot 
a great  place  of  pilgrimago  seventy-one  miles  west  of  Allahabad. 
He  is  «iid  to  have  married  Yaslioda  the  daughter  of  prince  Samarvir, 
and  to  havo  by  her  a daughter  named  Friyadarshana,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Jam4.1i,  a nephew  of  Mahd\dr's  and  one  of  his  pupils  who 
fuanded  a separate  sect  Mah/ivir^s  father  and  mother  died  when  he 
wms  twenty-eight,  and  two  years  later  he  devoted  himself  to  austorities 
which  he  continued  for  twelve  and  a half  years,  nearly  eleven  of 
which  fvero  spent  in  fasts*  As  a Digambar  or  sky-clad  ascetic  he 
went  roWless  and  had  no  vessel  but  his  hand.  At  last  the  bonds  of 
Action  were  snapped  like  an  old  rope  and  he  gained  keval  or  abaolnto 
tmi^  of  spirit  and  became  an  Arhat  that  is  worthy  or  Jin  that  is 
ooiiqooror*  Ho  wont  to  Papapuri  or  Apapuri  in  Behdr  and  taught 
hts  Qoctrine*  Of  Boveral  eminent  Brdhmans  who  became  converts 
and  foundod  schools  or  ganan*  the  chief  was  Indrabhati  or  Gantam, 


* Oebetmi  Ciuminohmin  ttleiitiBcd  the  njscient  Ahiahliatni  with  the  proftont 
IQ  jUUiilkKand  iu  Upp^r  ludiA.  Cuauiugliiauk  AuQi^ut  OvagrApliy,  L 
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who  preached  his  doctiines  at  the  cities  of  Kaashumbi  and 

and  died  at  the  age  of  sevouty-two  at  Apdpiiri  in  South  Behir 

between  ac,  663  and  626.^ 

Like  the  Buddhists, the  Jains  reject  the  Yeds  which  they  prononnce 
Epoch ryphal  and  corrupt  and  to  which  they  oppose  their  own 
scriptures  or  Angas,  As  among  Buddhists  confession  ia  practised 
among  Jains.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  pilgrimage  and  four 
months  or  the  that  is  four  montha  from  the  eleventh  of 

Ashiidh  or  July - August  to  the  eleventh  of  Kdrtik  or  October- 
November  in  the  year  are  given  to  fasting,  the  reading  of  sacred 
books,  and  meditation-  They  attach  no  religious  importaoco  to  caste- 
Jains  liko  Biiddkkts  aro  of  two  classes  yaiis  or  ascetics  and  Ehrdvaki^ 
or  hearers.  Jaius  like  Buddhists  admit  no  creator.  According  to 
them  the  world  is  eternal  and  they  deny  that  any  being  can  hare 
been  always  perfect;  the  Jin  became  perfect  but  he  was  not  perfect 
at  first.  Both  Buddhists  and  Jains  worship  though  under  different 
names  twenty-four  lords  each  with  his  sign  and  his  attendant  goddess 
or  shdmn  d^vi : , . ^ « 

Jmn 


Nahb. 

Siaji. 

ShitMand^<vi  om 

AlTKypAXT 

i::k»Dr>UA 

Naiuu 

Biam. 

ns 

Arrmwhxjrf 

ENhlkbh:  OT 

A'dliv&tta, 

Bull  

Clmknsmhvmrl. 

VjmiJnftUi 

AfimutnlU] 

Bomr 

Fmloon 

Anktutim. 

AJlU^Atb 

ElephAJit 

AJItbmlfl, 

nhamuuifttb 

Thundorbett  .. 

&ajid,iTpm. 

ShiJikbb&v 

HnrMi 

DurlUbri. 

HhftnUuAth  . 

Anticlope 

mrrkoL 

Abhln4Tii}».ti 

Moiiltoy  ... 

KiMkm. 

KTttiChun&lb  ... 

OOAt 

; fWltk. 

SiiniiiLtl 

PadEiiAprftbh 

Curie# 

! LotuN  

Mmh&kilL 

Shy&mm. 

AruAtb 

A^andi/drart  or 
plcAidnf  JcvrttL 

DbAriTiL 

SnpfcTBbv 

Lueky  Crom  or 

SbAutm. 

... 

^unl  Suvrmt  . . 

Wmter  Jui- 
Tortoim 

UhAnuipHym 

Kq.wlmU«- 

CtaftiMlnpmbh. . 
Punhpadiuit 
ShitiU  ... 

Sloon 

Crocodau 

BbHkutl. 

SnUnkfl. 

NimlnAth  . . 

Blum  Wmter 

Uiy. 

OAudfa&rL 

CTiiclfofm  Sym- 

Aibokm. 

Nem^n&tli 

0>Dch  Shell  ... 

Ambikm. 

* 

holer  ShrivaU 

P&nibTtii^Ul 

Oobm 

IPedmirmtL 

Slircyinvb 

VHaupuJyft 

RhhiiDOcrtrii  . . 

bufrAlo ...  ... 

M&navi, 

Vmrdbmlji  or 
Uukivlr. 

Uon 

SlddbAyikik 



On  the  whole  Jainism  is  leas  opposed  to  Brahmanism  than 
Buddhism  is,  and  admits  some  of  the  Brdhman  deities,  though  it 
holds  them  inferior  to  their  chovhhi  or  twenty-four  saints.  Jainisna, 
of  which  there  are  tracos  in  South  India  as  early  as  the  second 
*century  before  Christ  and  to  'which  the  great  stone  figure  of 
Gomateshvar  at  Shriivao  Belgola  in  Maisur  is  believed  to  belong,  was 
a ruling  religion  in  the  Deccan  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  cr 
fifth  century,  KolhApnr  seems  to  have  been  a Jam  settlement  before 
the  time  of  the  Silahdras.  It  is  once  called  Padnidlaya  or  the  abode 
of  Padma  the  Jain  name  for  Lakehmi  apparently  from  the  temple  of 
Ma^ri-lakshtni  which  has  since  been  used  by  Brdhmans.  During 
the  time  of  the  Silahd,ras  (1050*  1210)  Jainism  was  the  prevatliug 
religion  in  Kolhapur  and  the  country  round.®  It  gradually  gave 
way  to  Shankardch^rya  the  founder  of  the  Smarts,  R4nidnuj  the 
great  Yaishoav  (a.u.  1130),  and  Basav  the  first  of  the  Liug4yats 
(1150-1168)- 

1 Bioe’ii  My«or«  and  Cdorg,  1.  374,  375.  » Mysore  aad  Coorg,  1.  374, 

» Fleet's  Kinareee  DyujietiM  pp*  102  • 103. 
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JaIqi  name  their  chiltlreti  after  the  arhfdg  or  worthies  of  the 
present  past  and  future  ages,  after  the  parents  of  the  arhaig^  after 
the  piona  and  great  men,  and  after  Brdhmanic  gods  and  local 
deities.  Like  Brdhmanic  Hied  os  Jain  parents  sometimes  giro  their 
children  mean  names  to  avert  early  death  m Kalldppa  from  kalht 
(K.)  stone,  Kadappa  from  feiti  (K.)  forest,  Dhondu  from  djionda 
(M.)  and  Dagadu  from  dagad  (M.)  stone. 

Kolbdpar  Jains  are  divided  into  Upadhyds  or  priests,  Panchams 
or  traders,  Cbatnrtha  or  husbandmen,  Kdaara  or  coppersmiths,  and 
Shetvals  or  cloth-sellera  These  classes  eat  'together  but  do  not 
intertnarry.  Formerly  the  sect  included  barbers,  washermen,  and 
many  other  castes  who  hare  ceased  to  be  Jains.  Properly  speaking 
there  is  no  separate  priestly  caste  among  the  Jaina,  the  Upddhyds 
or  priests  are  usnally  choson  from  among  the  learned  Panchams  or 
Chatnrths  subject  to  the  recognition  of  their  principal  sviimis  or 
bead  priests  called  Pattdcbdrja  Svamis. 

The  men  are  dark,  middle  sized,  strong,  and  well  built,  and  the 
women  slender, fair,  and  graceful.  They  speak  Kauarese  at  home  and 
Mardthi  abroad,  w^hich  they  call  Are  Mdtu  or  the  language  of  the  Area. 
In  their  Xauarese  the  last  syllable  is  always  very  mdiatincfc-  The 
sacred  literature  of  the  Jains  is  in  a dialect  of  Sanskrit  called  Mdgadhi. 
They  keep  cattle,  but  are  not  allowed  to  liaye  pet  birds  in  cages.  Jains 
are  strict  vegetarians  and  do  not  use  animal  food  on  pain  of  loss  of 
caste.  Every  Jain  filters  the  water  be  uses  in  drinking  or  cooking 
for  fear  of  killing  insect  life*  He  also  takes  his  food  before  sunset 
in  case  of  destroying  any  animal  life  by  eating  in  the  dark.  No 
Jain  tastes  honey  or  drinks  liquor,  and  monks  and  religious  Jaina 
abstain  from  fresh  vegetables.  The  men  wear  the  waistcloth, 
jacket,  coat,  should  ere  loth,  and  the  Kdnarese  headscarf.  Tbo 
women  wear  the  hair  in  a knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
dreas  in  the  full  Mardtha  robe  with  or  without  passing  the  skirt  back 
between  the  feet,  and  a bodice  with  a back  and  short  sleeves. 
Yonng  widows  may  dress  in  the  robe  and  bodice  and  their  hair 
is  not  shaven.  Old  widows  generally  dress  in  white  and  never 
pot  on  bodices.  As  a class  Jains  are  orderly  and  law-abiding  and 
seldom  appear  in  criminal  courts.  In  spite  of  political  changes 
many  Jama  are  hereditary  village  and  district  officers.  Stricif  ' 
Jaina  object  to  tillage  because  of  the  loss  of  life  which  it  cannot 
help  causing.  Still  they  do  not  carry  their  objection  to  the 
lon^h  of  refusing  to  dine  with  Jain  husbandmen.  Among 
KoUiiipur  Jftins  the  husbandmen  are  the  largest  and  most  important 
dasa  with  a head  priest  o!  their  own  who  lives  at  NAndni 
about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Kolhapur,  Except  some  of  the  logger 
tondliolders  who  keep  farm  servants,  the  Jain  landholders,  with 
tbe  help  of  their  women  do  all  parts  of  field  work  with  their  own 
hmoda.  They  are  the  hardest  working  husbandmen  in  the  State, 
making  nae  of  ©vory  advantage  of  soil  and  situation.  In  largo 
lowiia  like  Kolbdpur  and  Mimj  Jains  are  merchants,  traders,  and 
^ obopkeepers  dealing  chiefly  in  jewelry,  cotton,  cloth,  and  grain. 

I Most  ICdadrs  deal  in  bangles  or  wbrk  as  coppersmiths,  and  others 

WWTO  and  press  oil.  Bomo  Jains  live  by  begging,  but  any  one  who 
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ivaks  alma  from  a man  who  ifl  not  s Jain  is  put  oat  of  caste.  To 
every  Jain  temple  one  or  more  priests  or  Upddhy&H  are  attacBeil. 
They  belong  to  the  Chaturth  or  the  Pancliam  division  and  a?^ 
supported  by  the  Jain  community,  taking  the  food  oti'ennga,  elotbt 
and  money  presents  which  are  iniule  to  the  gods  and  godcleKACft. 
Bositles  temple  priests  every  village  which  has  a considerable 
number  o!  Jama  has  an  hereditary  village  priest  called 
wlio  conducts  their  ceremonies  and  is  paid  eithorin  caskor  in  graiiL 
These  village  priests^  who  are  married  and  in  whose  families  the 
office  of  priest  ia  hereditary^  are  under  a high  priest  called 
tlharmddhikdri  or  religious  head  a celibate  or  ascetic  by  whom  thsj 
are  appointed  and  who  has  power  to  turn  out  any  priest  who  breaks 
religious  rules  or  caste  customs.  The  village  priest  keeps  a register 
of  all  marriages  and  thread -girdings  in  the  villagOp  and  the  high  priest 
whose  hood -quarters  are  at  Ndudui  about  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Kothdpur  and  whose  authority  extends  over  all  Kolhitpur  Jaiui, 
makes  a yearly  circuit  gathering  coutributionSp  or  sends  au  agent  to 
eollect  subscriptions  from  the  persons  named  io  the  village  priests’ 
lists.  The  office  of  high  priest  is  elective.  The  high  priest  chooses 
hia  successor  from  among  his  favourite  disciples. 

As  a class  the  Kolhdpur  Jains  are  backward  in  education  and 
few  are  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Still  their  diligence  and 
orderliness  make  thorn  a prosperous  and  important  class.  In  the 
early  morning  before  he  gets  up  a Jain  rests  his  right  shoulder 
on  the  groond.  He  then  sits  facing  tho  east  and  repeats  versoi 
in  praise  of  Jindev  the  victorious*  He  leaves  his  seat  and  seta  out 
for  the  temple  to  see  the  image  of  Piirasnath,  on  his  way  as  far  os 
possible  avoiding  the  sight  of  man  or  beast.  On  his  return  from 
the  temple  he  retires^  cleanses  himself  with  earthj  and  washes  hia 
hands  feet  and  face.  After  washing  h©  bathes  in  warm  water 
which  he  first  purifies  by  repeating  verses  over  it.  \VTien  his  bath 
is  finished  he  puts  on  a freshly  washed  cotton  cloth,  aits  on  a low 
wooden  stool^  and  for  about  an  hour  says  his  morning  prayer  or 
sandhytu  He  lays  sandal  tlowers  and  sweetmeat  before  the 
house  gods  and  then  goes  to  the  temple  to  worship  Pdrasniith, 
where  the  head  ascetic  or  avdmi  reads  the  Jain  PurAn,  tells  hij 
«bead3,  sips  a little  of  the  holy  water  or  Hrih  in  which  the  imago  hos 
been  bathed,  and  returns  home.  Ho  washes  bis  hands  and  feet, 
performs  a firo  worship,  and  feeds  the  fire  with  cooked  rice  and 
clarified  butter  in  tho  name  of  all  th©  Vodic  gods  or  Vinhvedevs^  He 
usually  dines  between  eleven  and  one*  If  a stranger  happens  to 
visit  the  house  at  dinner  time,  ho  is  welcomed  and  asked  to  dine* 
If  the  guest  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  tho  houseowner  they  sit 
in  Ihe  same  row  and  eat  Uko  local  Brdhnians.  After  dinupr  he 
chews  betel|  and  then  either  goes  to  his  business,  or  takes  a midday 
rest  and  reads  his  holy  boolks*  As  a^mlo  he  sups  au  hour  at  least 
before  Bunset,  repeats  his  evening  prayer,  visits  tho  temple  nod 
hears  a PurAnj  returns  about  nine  a^nd  goes  to  bed.  Women  as 
soon  os  they  rise,  go  to  tho  temple  to  have  a eight  of  PArasnathi 
return  home  and  mind  the  kouee  eweeping  and  cowdiiugtng  the 
kitchen  and  dining  place.  They  then  bathe,  dress  in  a fi^ahly 
washed  cotton  robe  and  bodice,  rub  their  bi-ows  and  cheeks  with 
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jn  and  tarmerioj  again  visit  the  temple,  bow  before  the  god^ 

I and  throw  over  the  head  water  which  has  been  used  in 
'the  gc3d*  On  returning  home,  they  fetch  water  and  wash 
(COok,  and  after  serving  the  men  wuth  food,  lake  their  dinner* 
nuer  they  grind  corn  and  do  other  work  prepare 

sup  after  the  men  before  sunset,  visit  the  Jain  temple,  tiston 
pfoi,  return  home,  and  retire  forth©  night.  As  a rule  young 
neither  go  so  often  to  the  tempi©  nor  stay  there  so  long  aa 
women, 

Hiligion  of  the  Rolhdpur  Jains  may  be  treated  under  five 
the  temple  vrorship  of  the  twenty-fonr  saints  and  their 
nt  goddesses ; holy  places  and  holy  days;  the  worship  of  house 
fche  worship  of  field  guardians ; and  the  irregular  worship  of 
rease'cansing  spirits.  The  chief  Jain  doctrine  is  that  to 
[q  is  sin.  Like  BiiddhistB  they  believe  that  certain  oonduct 
led  men  above  the  gods.  Twenty-four  saints  have  gained 
bn.  To  each  of  these  a sign  and  an  attendant  goddess  have 
lotted  and  these  form  the  regular  objects  of  Jain  temple 
Tho  Jains  belong  to  two  main  sects  the  skvefdmhars 
t-n>bed  and  di^amharB  or  sky-clad  that  is  the  naked  saint 
Ipers.  The  bulk  of  the  Kolh(ipnr  Jains  are  Digambars, 
worship  is  the  chief  part  of  the  Jain's  religious  duties.  Their 
I are  called  hmil9  or  dwellings,  but  cau  easily  he  known  from 
► dwellings  by  their  high  plinths.  The  temple  consists  of 
Er  hall  and  a shrine.  The  wails  of  the  outer  hall  are  filled 
^hes  of  the  different  BrAhmanie  deities  and  attendant 
1^.  In  the  shrine  an  image  generally  of  the  twenty-third 
HrasnAth,  which  in  Kolhapur  temples  is  generally  naked. 
Iges  in  most  eases  are  of  black  polished  ston©  two  feet  to  three 
h either  standing  with  the  hands  stretched  down  the  sides,  or 
)ated  cross-legged  position.  Temple  worship  is  of  four  kinds, 
urship,  eigbUday  or  agktdnhiki  worship,  wish -filling  or  Jealp 
^-ond  the  five-blessing  or  panch  kahjdni  worship.  In  the 
*mple  worghip  the  image  of  the  saint  is  bathed  by  the  temple 
lut  in  milk  anuon  special  days  in  the  five  neetarsor  panchdmritg 
Sree  sap  or  vriksh  ratt  that  is  sugar,  plantains,  clarified  butter, 
d cunle.  The  prioat  repeats  sacred  verses,  sandal  past©  is  laid 
mugc,  and  it  is  decked  with  flowers. 

perform  the  itsktilnhiki  or  eight-day  worship  three  times  in 
from  tlm  bright  eighth  to  the  full-moon  of  Shrdvftn  or  July- 
^ in  JiTdr^ifc  or  October  - November,  and  in  Phdlgnn  or 
!y- March.  Ouly  the  rich  perform  the  wish-filling  or 
I as  the  worshipper  has  to  give  tho  priest  whatover  ho  asks, 
tho  goat-killing  the  five-blessing  or  panchkalifdtd  worship 
mie  the  BrfihiLuuiiq^l  aacrifico.  According  to  the  Jain 
1 bathing  in  holy  places  does  not  cleanse  from  sin.  KoIhiSpur 
ake  pilgriiimgps  to  Jain  holy  places,  Um  Jay  an  tgiri  or  Gimdr 
\ Kdthiawdr  sacred  to  Nemishvaror  Nemindth,  Pavdpur  near 
bii  or  Ibijgir  about  fifty  milts  south  of  Patna  sacred  to 
lAn  Svdmi,  Sammedhgiri  properly  Samet  Shikhar  or  P^rasnSth 

Krib^gh  in  West  Borigal  sacred  to  Parasndth  where  are 
Is  or  pddukda  of  the  twenty-four  Jain  arKati  ov 
10-19 
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Chapter  IIL  worthies,  and  io  the  aouthj  the  stone  figare  oi  Gomaleehvar  a 


Sht4van  Belgok  in  Maistir,  atidMudbidrt  in  South  Kdnara,  Tbif 
make  pilgrimageii  to  Benares  which  they  Bay  is  the  birthplace  d 
Paraanlith  who,  was  the  son  of  Vlshveahvar  tho  chief  Brihous 
deity  of  the  place.  The  lecwliug  religious  aeata  of  the  Juin§  m 
Delhi,  Dink^nchi  in  Madras,  Vingundi  in  South  KAnam,  ia4 
KolhApiir,  Any  poor  Jain  may  TiBit  these  places  and  is  fed  for 
any  ntimhcr  of  days,  but  on  pain  of  Loss  of  caste  he  moat  beg  ton 
no  one  who  is  not  a Jain* 

Jain  ascetics  keep  ten  fasts  in  every  lunar  montli,  the  fonrtfcs. 
the  eightlis,  the  elevenths,  the  fuurteenths,  and  the  fnlhmoo* 
and  no-nioon.  *lliey  keep  all  Brdhmanic  holidays  and  in  ndditwi 
the  week  beginning  from  the  lunar  eighth  of  Ashddh  or  June^Jalf, 
of  Kdriik  or  October- November,  and  of  Phaltjun  or  Febniaiy- 
March,  and  they  hold  aspeem)  feast  on  Skr id  PancJifni  or  Lcamm^t 
Fifth  on  the  bright  fifth  of  Jije^hth  or  May- Jane,  Of  the  tweatj* 
four  minor  goddesses  who  attend  on  the  twenty -four  s«utiU  tl*« 
chief  aro^K&likaor  Jvrililinulini  and  Padmavati  who  probably  an^th# 
same  os  the  two  popular  Brihman  goddesses  Bhav^ni  and  Lakahjat 

Besides  in  the  twenty -four  attendant  goddesses  Jaiim  beliere  m 
all  Br&hmanic  deities  placing  them  below  their  saints  or  iirihnnkm 
They  pay  special  respect  to  the  Br^htnan  goddess  Sarasvnh'  whoii 
represented  by  a sacred  book  resting  on  a hruzen  chair  calltnl  irAfirf 
gkandh  or  learning's  prop  and  in  whoso  honour  in  all  Jain  templfil 
a festival  is  held  on  the  bright  fifth  of  J^cskth  or  May- June,  T#  . 
these  guardian  goddesses  and  saints  t wo  lietngs  are  aiMed  BUnjTd 
or  Goval  of  Sbr^van  Belgola  in  Maisnr  distinguished  by  tht 
creepers  twining  round  his  arms  and  Nandiahrami  a small  teropto 
iika  a brass  fi'ame.  Beaidea  these  they  worship  a brass  wheel  of  Isf 
or  tlhafyn-chakra  which  is  aaid  to  represent  fire  classes  of  great  dcitia 
or  Parameghihis  a verbal  salutation  to  the  whole  of  whom  forms  th* 
Jain's  daily  prayer,  llie  Jains  think  their  book  and  temple  gods  tit 
arhats  or  worthies,  the  siddhs  or  perfect  l)einga.  the  r?r/jdryat  <f 
godfathers,  the  updJhrjd»  or  priests,  and  the  gddkus  f*r  saints  art 
too  austere  and  aacotic  to  take  an  interest  in  every-day  life  or  tn  lie 
worshipped  ns  house  guardians.  For  this  reason  their  house  dcitial 
are  either  B rah  manic  or  Lingdyat  gocls. 

As  among  Brubmanic  Iliudus  the  house  deities  are  kept  in  s 
separate  room  generally  next  to  the  cooking  room  in  a d*nnlrG  or 
iihriue  of  carved  wood.  I’he  iinages  are  genemlly  of  metul  three  to 
four  inches  high,  Among  the  images  is  not  unusually  the  mask  or 
bust  of  floin©  deceased  female  member  of  the  ramily  who  has  afflicted 
the  family  with  sickness  and  to  please  her  had  her  image  placed  and 
worshipped  among  the  house  goda*^  Besides  the  usual  Rnthmania 
or  Linguyat  house  deities  several  familicg  have  a house  image  of 
I’SrafiuAth  but  the  worship  of  Pit  rasa  A th  as  a house  image  is  not 
nsutiL  As  among  Brabmanic  Hindus  the  daily  wmiship  of  the  hotue 
gods  13  simplo  chtcily  consisting  in  n hurried  decking  with  fluwerf. 
On  holidays  the  images  -are  batliod  iu  milk,  and  flowepn. 


IlrtPiilM  givtiTi  bi'W\i  under  Jtikliiri. 
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sandal- paste,  tIcg,  burnt  frankincense,  and  camplior  and  cooked  food 
are  laid  before  them.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  house 
gods.  Duriog  the  absence  of  the  men  of  the  bouse  the  temple  priest 
is  asked  to  conduct  the  daily  worship.  Another  class  of  Jain  deities 
are  the  kshctrapdh  or  field  guardians  the  chief  of  whom  are  Bhoimv  and 
Bmluna.  In  theory  Jaius  do  not  believe  in  spirits.  The  learnad  are 

Sarticularly  careful  to  disavow  a belief  in  spirits  and  erou  ordinary 
sins  dislike  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a belief.  Still  enquiry 
shows  that  a belief  in  spirits  is  little  leas  general  than  among  the 
corresponding  Bi’dhmanic  classes.  They  believe  in  spirit'possession 
and  call  their  family  spirits  or  fathers.  Though  they  profess 

not  to  believe  that  iofauta  are  attacked  by  spirits  they  perform  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  BrAbrnanio  Hindus  in  bononr  of  Mothers 
Fifth  and  Sixth  which  seem  to  form  a part  of  the  early  rites  on  which 
the  customs  of  all  Hindu  sects  are  based*  Besides  the  spirit 
attacks  to  which  children  are  specially  liable  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  after  birth,  Jain  eluldren  are  liable  to  child-aeizurcs  or  baf  gmhas 
probably  a form  of  convulsion. s which  Jain  women  say  is  the  work 
of  spirits.  Educated  and  religions  Jains  who  object  to  the  early  or 
direct  form  of  spirit  action  believe  in  the  more  refined  or 

evil  eye  as  a cause  of  sickness-  Accordingto  the  popular  Jain  belief 
nil  eyes  have  not  the  blasting  power  of  the  evil  eye.  Care  must  bo 
taken  in  cutting  the  child's  navel  for  if  any  of  the  blood  enter.s  its  eyes 
their  glance  is  sure  to  have  a blasting  or  evil  power.  Unlike  most 
Srfihmanic  Hindus,  Jains  do  not  believe  that  a woman  in  her  monthly 
eickness  is  specially  liable  to  spirit  attacks,  la  their  opinion  a 
woman  rtma  most  risk  of  being  poBsessed  when  she  baa  just  bathed 
and  her  colour  is  heightened  by  turmeric,  when  her  hair  is  Ioobo,  and 
when  she  is  gaily  dressod,  and  happens  to  go  to  a lonely  well  or  river 
bank  at  noon  or  sunset*  Boys  also  are  apt  to  be  possessed  when* 
they  are  well  dressed  or  fine-looking  or  when  they  are  unusually 
eharp  and  clever.  Jains  profess  not  to  hold,  the  ordinary  Brd-hmanic 
belief  that  the  first  wife  comes  back  and  plagues  the  second 
wife.  Still  they  hold  in  great  terror  Jakbins  that  is  the  ghosts  of 
women  who  die  with  unfulfilled  wishes.  Among  Jaina  as  among 
other  Hindus,  Jakhins  plague  the  living  by  attacking  children  with 
lingering  diaeasea.  When  a child  is  wasting  away  Jain  parents 
make  the  Jakhin  a vow  that  if  the  child  recovers  the  Jakhin’s  image 
shall  be  placed  with  their  family  gods.  If  the  child  begins  to  recover 
as  soon  as  the  vow  is  made  the  house  people  buy  a silver  or  gold 
mask  or  tak  of  Jakhin,  lay  saudal-paste  and  flowers  on  and  8weet-« 
iiieata  before  it,  and  set  it  iu  the  god  room  with  the  other  house  gods. 
Five  married  women,  who  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  are  presented 
each  with  turmeric,  vermilion*  betel,  and  ivet  gram,  and  a special 
ofilering  or  vdgan  consisting  of  five  wheat  cakes  stuffed  with  eugar 
clarified  butter  and  molasses*  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  dead 
woman  who  is  believed  to  have  turned  Jakhiu  and  possessed  the  child. 
The  women  and  men  guests  dinu  with  the  family  and  take  the  special 
offering  or  vdgan  home.  The  image  ia  daily  worshipped  with  the 
ions©  gods  with  great  reverence  as  it  gOTerally  represents  the  mother 
Homo  near  relation  of  the  worshipper.  This  Jakhin  worship  ia 
^^inmon  among  Jains*  Jains  have  no  prolesBional  exorcists  oc 
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charmers  chiefly  becauao  their  place  is  filled  by  the  Jain  priest*. 
When  sickness  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  Bpirii-possessioo  the 

Kt  is  eomuUed,  He  worehips  the  g^oddess  Padtndvati  er 
hmi  and  gives  the  sick  holy  water  or  Urik  in  which  the  goddest' 
feet  have  been  waBhed.  If  the  holy  water  fails  to  cure,  the  priesi 
consi^lts  his  book  of  omens  or  skakunvaniif  adds  together  certain 
figures  in  the  book  and  divides  the  total  by  a certain  figure  in  the 
tables  of  the  book,  and  by  referring  to  the  book  finds  what  dead 
relation  of  the  sick  person  the  quotient  stands  for*  If  it  is  a woman 
she  has  become  a Jakhin  and  shooild  bo  worshipped  along  with 
the  famCy  gods.  The  priest  then  mutters  a verso  over  a pinch  of 
frankincense  asbes  or  angtirft  burnt  before  the  gods  and  hands  il 
to  the  Bick  to  be  nibbed  on  his  brow.  If  the  ash-rubbing  and  the 
Jakhin  worship  fail  to  cure  the  sick,  the  priest  prepares  a paper  or 
hhag  or  birch  leaf  called  a or  device  marked  with  mystic 

figures  or  letters  and  ties  it  in  a silk  cloth  or  puts  it  in  a small 
casket  or  iaii,  mutters  verses  over  it,  burns  frankincense,  and  ties  it 
round  the  possessed  personae  arm  or  neck*  If  the  amulet  is  of  no 
avail  the  priest  advises  an  anmh^kmi  or  god -pleasing*  The  bead 
of  the  houae  asks  the  priest  to  read  a sacred  book  before  the 
temple  image  of  one  of  the  saints  or  to  repeat  a text  or  Tnmitra 
or  a sacred  hjmo  or  stotra  some  thousand  times  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  saints*  The  priest  is  paid  for  his  trouble,  and 
when  the  sick  Is  cured  the  god -pleasing  ends  with  a feast  to  priests 
and  friends.  If  even  the  god-pleasing  fads,  the  sick,  if  he  is  an 
orthodox  and  particular  Jain,  resigns  himself  to  his  fate  or  seeks 
tb©  aid  of  a physician*  Unlike  the  men  Jain  women  are  not  satis- 
fied without  conatilting  exorcists  and  trying  their  cures*  Exorebis 
are  Bhimoed  by  men  Jains  because  part  of  the  exorcists'  cure  is 
almost  always  the  offering  of  a goat  or  of  a cock*  A Jain  man  will 
seldom  agree  to  .such  a breach  of  the  chief  law  of  his  faith,  bnt  Jain 
women  secretly  go  to  the  exorcists  and  do  as  they  are  advised. 
When  all  remedies  are  of  no  avail  Jains  sometimes  take  theeick  ton 
holy  place  called  Tavnidhi  fifteen  miles  south-weBt  of  Chikodi,  and 
the  sick  or  some  relation  on  bis  behalf  worships  the  epirit-scimag 
Brahmanidhi  until  the  patient  is  cured.  The  Jains  profess  to  baTS 
no  sacred  pools,  animals,  or  trees  that  have  a spirit -scaring  power. 
When  an  epidemic  rages  a special  worship  of  Jindev  is  performed* 

Of  the  sixteen  sacraments  or  aanskdra  which  are  nearly  the  same 
as  the  sixteen  Brahman  sacraments,  Kollidpur  Jaine  perform  thresd- 
girding,  marriage,  puberty,  and  death.  Except  that  th©  text^  are 
not  Vedic  the  rites  do  not  differ  from  those  performed  by  BrAhmans- 
T^eir  birth  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Brdbmaiis  like  whom 
on  the  fifth  day  they  woinihip  th©  goddess  Satv^i  Boys  are  girt 
with  the  sacred  thread  between  eight  and  sixteen.  A boy  must 
not  be  girt  until  he  is  eight*  If,  for  reason,  it  suits  the  parents  to 
hold  the  thread-girding  before  th©  boy  is  eight,  they  add  to  his  age 
the  nine  months  h©  passed  in  th©  wogib,  A Jain  astrologer  names  a 
lucky  day  for  the  thread-girding,  a booth  ia  raised  before  the 
and  an  earth  altar  or  foot  and  a half  square  is  built  in 

the  booth  and  plan  tain  trees  are  set  at  its  corners.  Ptits  aro 
brought  from  the  potter^s  and  piled  in  each  corner  of  the  altar  and 
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a yellow  cotton  thread  is  passed  round  their  necks.  Over  the  altar 
is  a canopy  and  in  front  is  a enmll  entrance  hung  with  ©TOrgi^eeiiB. 
Ixuritation  cards  are  sent  to  distant  friends  and  kinsfolk.  A day 
or  two  before  the  thread -girding  the  invitation  procession  consisting 
uf  tneii  and  women  of  the  boy^s  houae  with  music  and  friends  starts 
&0&1  the  boy’s.  They  first  go  to  the  Jain  temple  and  the  father  or 
some  other  relation  with  the  family  priest  lays  a cocoanut  befcfr©  the 
god^  bows  before  hinij  and  asks  him  to  the  ceremony.  They  visit 
the  houses  of  their  friends  and  relations  and  ask  them  to  attend 
the  ceremony.  The  Jains  have  no  devak  or  family  gaardian  worship. 
The  boy  and  his  parents  go  through  the  preliminary  ceremonies  as  at 
a Br^man  thread-girding.  The  boy's  head  is  shave^and  he  is  bathed 
and  rubbed  with  turmeric-  The  astrologer  marks  the  lucky 
momout  by  means  of  hie  water-clock  or  ghaika  and  as  it  draws 
near  music  playe  and  guna  are  fired.  The  priest  repeats  the  lucky 
verses  and  throws  red  rice  over  the  boy.  The  boy  is  seated  on  his 
father's  or  if  the  father  is  dead  on  some  other  kinsman's  knee  on  a 
low  stool.  The  knot  of  his  hair  ia  tied  and  he  is  girt  with  a sacred 
thread  or  Jdnve  and  a string  of  Icush  grass  is  tied  round  hia  waist, 
The  priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire,  betel  is  served  to  the  guestsj  and 
money  gifts  are  distributed  among  priests  and  beggars.  The  boy 
has  to  go  and  beg  at  five  Jain  houses.  He  stands  at  the  door  of 
each  house  and  aaks  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  give  him  alma 
sajring  Oh  lady  be  pleased  to  give  alms.^  The  alma  usually 
conaists  of  a waistcloth,  rice^  or  cash.  Great  merit  is  gained  by 
giving  alms  to  a newly  girded  boy,  and  many  women  visit  the  boy's 
house  for  throe  or  fonr  days  to  present  him  with  silver  or  clotlms. 
After  begging  at  five  hobsos  the  boy  returns  home  and  a feast  to 
friends  and  kinsfolk  ends  the  first  day.  'Ihe  sodmunj  of  grass-cord 
loosening  is  performed  usually  after  a week  and  sometimes  betwe^ 
a week  from  the  thread-girding  and  the  marriage  day.  The 
loosening  is  generally  performed  near  b.  pimpal  Ficna  religiosa  tree. 
The  boy  is  bathed,  tho  rite  of  holiday  calling  or  pmigdkavdchan  ia 
gone  through  us  on  the  first  day,  music  plays,  and  flowers,  sandaU 
paste,  bumi  frankincense,  and  sweetmeat  are  offered  to  the  ptmpal 
tree.  The  boy  bows  before  the  tree  and  the  priest  unties  the  cord 
frocn  round  his  waist.  The  boy  ia  dressed  ra  a full  suit  of  clothes, 
declares  that  he  means  to  go  to  Benares  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  lifo^ 
in  study  and  worship,  and  sets  out  on  his  Journey.  Before  he  has 
gom>  many  yards,  hie  maternal  uncle  meets  him,  promises  him  his 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  and  asks  him  to  return  homo  and  five 
among  them  as  a householder  or  grihasth^  The  boy  is  escorted 
home  with  music  and  a bond  of  friends  and  a small  feast  to  friends 
and  kinsfolk  ends  the  ceremony.  « 

Boys  are  married  between  fifteen  and  twonty-five  and  girls  before 
they  come  of  age.  As  a rul<\  the  boy's  father  proposes  the  match  to 
Iho  girl's  father  and  when  they  agree,  an  astrologer  is  consulted,  who 
ootti pares  the  birth  papers  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  approves 
lb«  ttmteh  if  he  thinks  the  result  will  be  lucky  and  if  the  family 
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stocks  and  bninches  or  shdkhas  of  the  hoy  and  Ike  girl  are  different 
Then  on  a Incky  day  the  boy’s  father  visits  the  girPa  hotiso  w^ith  a 
few  friends,  including  five  kinswomen,  and  are  received  by  the  girra 
father  and  mother.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a low  stool  in  front  of  the 
houso  godS|  and  the  boy*s  father  presents  her  with  a rob©  and 
bodic^and  a pair  of  silver  chains  or  sdnkhlis  and  anklets  or  vdidi, 
II er  brow  is  marked  with  vermilion  and  decked  with  a network  of 
flowers*  The  women  of  the  boy^a  house  dress  the  girl  in  the  clothea 
and  ornaments  brought  by  the  boy's  father,  and  the  boy's  father 
pats  a little  sugar  in  her  month*  Packets  of  sugar  and  betel  are 
hauded  among  the  guests  and  the  asking  or  md^niends  with  a feast 
to  the  gnests*  As  a rale  marriage  takes  place  two  or  three  years 
after  betrothal.  Every  year  the  boy^a  parents  have  to  send  a present 
of  a string  of  cocQa-kernol  and  soma  fried  rice  on  the  Cobra’s  Fifth 
or  Ndgpatichvii  in  July-Augnsfc  and  this  they  have  to  continue  to  do 
till  the  girl  comes  of  age.  When  the  boy  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  and 
the  girl  is  ten  or  eleven  the  parents  think  it  is  time  they  were  married 
and  send  for  and  consult  an  astrotogeri  He  compares  their  horo- 
scopes, consults  his  almanac,  and  names  a lucky  day  for  the  marriagr* 
The  ceremony  as  a rule  lasts  five  days.  On  the  first  day  two  married 
girls  in  tli©  bride's  house  bath©  early  in  the  raoming,  wear  a cere- 
monial dress,  and  with  music  and  a band  of  friends  go  to  a pood  or  a 
river  with  copper  pots  on  their  heads,  lay  sandal-paste,  flowers, 
rice,  vermilion,  burnt  frankincense,  and  sweetmeats  on  the  bank  in  the 
name  of  the  water  goddess,  fill  the  pots  with  water,  and  mark  them 
with  vermilion,  set  a cocoanut  and  betel  leaves  in  the  mouth  of 
each,  cover  them  with  bodicecloths,  and  deck  them  Tvith  gold 
necklaces.  They  then  set  the  waterpots  on  their  heads,  return 
home,  and  lay  them  on  the  earthen  altars.  Flowers,  vermilion, 
bitrnt  frankinconso  and  sweetmeat  are  offered  to  the  pots  and 
five  dishes  filled  with  earth  are  set  before  them,  sprinkled  with  water 
from  the  waterpots,  and  mixed  seed  grain  is  sown  in  the  earth, 
Friends  and  kinsfolk  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  and  the  sprout- 
offering  or  ankurdrpan  is  over.  The  bridegroom  is  bathed  at  his 
house  and  lights  a sacred  fire  or  /icwir,  puts  on  a rich  dress,  and  goes  on 
horseback  with  inusio  and  friends  carrying  clothes,  oronmeota, 

^ sugar,  and  betel  packets  to  the  bride's  house.  The  bride's  party  meet 
him  on  the  way  and  the  bridegroom  is  taken  to  the  bride^s  house  and 
seated  outside  of  the  house  on  a seat  of  audumhar  or  umhnr  Ficus 
glomerata  The  bride's  parents  come  out  with  a vessel  full  of  vrater, 
the  father  washea  hia  future  son-in-law's  feet  and  the  mother  pours 
wat-er  over  them.  The  bridegroom  is  then  taken  to  a raised  seat  in 
the  house,  seated  on  it,  and  presented  with  clothes,  a gold  ring,  and 
a netklaca  The  bridegroom's  parents  present  the  ornaments  and 
clothea  they  have  brought  for  the  bride,  packets  of  betel  and  sugar 
are  handed  among  friends  and  kinspeople,  and  the  first  day  ends 
witli  a feast  to  the  bridegroom's  party.  The  bridegroom  retoms 
homo  with  his  party,  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  clarified  butter, 
and  bathed  by  five  married  women,  seated  in  a square  with  an 
earthen  pot  at  each  corner  and  a yellow  thread  passed  five  times 
round  their  necks.  The  bride  is  bathed  in  a aimjiar  equar©  at  her 
house.  On  the  third  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bathe,  dress  m 
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newly  wasliod  clothes,  and  etarting  fvom  their  homes  meet  at  the 
Jam  temple*  The  priest  attends  them  and  the  pair  bow  before  the 
idol*  Tho  priest  makes  them  repeat  the  five-sslotatiou  hymn  which 
erery  Jain  ought  to  know  and  warns  them  to  keep  the  Jain  vow  or 
wFain  vrai  of  not-killfng  or  ahin^a  and  of  leading  a pure  moral  life* 
The  pair  are  treated  to  sweetmeats  each  by  their  own  people,  sgud  tho 
family  gods  and  the  cork  marriage  coronet  or  bdsJting  are  worshipped 
at  both  houses*  Men  and  women  from  both  honsea  go  with  mnaio 
and  ask  their  friends  and  kinspeople*  In  the  afternooni  when  all 
meet,  the  women  take  their  seats  in  the  booth  and  the  men  inside 
of  the  house  and  all  eat  at  the  same  time*  On  the  fourth  day  the 
actual  marriage  ceremony  begins*  Friends  and  relations  are  asked 
to  both  houses*  The  bridegroom  is  rubbed  with  fragrant  oil,  aud 
with  about  fifteen  of  his  relations  again  kindles  the  sacred  fire, 
dresses  in  rich  clothes,  and  goes  to  the  bride's  house  on  horseback 
with  mnsic  and  friends.  On  the  way  he  is  met  by  the  bride's  party 
and  taken  to  a raised  wm&ar  Ficus  glomerata  seat.  While  he  is  seated 
on  the  umbar  seat  a couple  from  the  bride’s  house,  gonemlly  tho 
bride's  parents,  come  and  wash  his  feet.  The  bridegroom  thrice 
Bips  water,  puts  on  the  new  sacred  thread  ofl'ered  him  by  the 
bride's  priest,  and  swallows  curds  mixed  with  sugar  which  the 
couple  have  poured  over  hia  hands.  The  fathcr-in-Iaw  leads  the 
briaegroom  by  the  hand  to  a ready-made  seat  in  the  house*  Before 
tho  seat  a curtain  is  held  and  two  heaps  of  rice,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cnrtain,  marked  with  the  lucky  cross  or  suasiik  and  crowned 
with  the  sacred  kush  grass*  A short  time  before  the  lucky  moment 
the  bride  is  led  out  by  her  friends  and  made  to  stand  on  the  rice  heap 
behind  the  curtain,  the  bridegroom  standing  on  the  rice  heap  on  the 
other  side*  The  guests  stand  around  and  the  priests  recite  the  nine- 
planet  lucky  verses  or  nav{irah  mangaldehfaks,  Tho  astrologer  marks 
the  lucky  moment  by  clapping  his  hands,  the  musicians  redouble 
their  noise,  the  priests  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  the  pair  look  at 
each  other  and  are  husband  and  wife*  The  bridegroom  marks  the 
bride's  brow  with  vermilion  and  she  throws  a flower  garland  round 
bis  neck*  They  fold  their  hands  together  and  the  bride's  father 
pcjtirs  water  over  their  hands*  They  then  throw  rice  over  each 
other's  head,  and  the  priests  and  guests  throw  rice  at  the  pair,  Tho. 
priests  tie  the  marriage  wristlets  on  the  bands  of  tho  pair,  Tho 
feridcgrooin  then  aits  on  a low  Btool  facing  east  and  the  bride  on 
another  stool  to  bis  left  The  priest  kindlea  tho  sacred  or  ftom  fire 
and  the  bridegroom  feeds  the  firo  with  offerings  of  parched  rice  held 
in  a dish  before  him  by  the  bride.  Then  the  priest  lays  seven 
amnll  heaps  of  rice  each  with  a small  stone  at  the  top  in  one  row* 
The  bridegroorn,  holding  tho  brido  by  tho  hand,  touches  the  rice 
and  the  stone  on  each  heap  with  his  right  toe,  moves  five  times 
round  the  heaps,  the  priest  sliowa  the  pair  the  Polar  star  or  dhruv, 
aod  the  poyment  of  a money  gift  to  the  priest  completes  the 
dajB^  coretnonies*  The  hems  of  the  pair's  garments  are  knotted 
together  and  they  walk  into  tlio  house  and  bow  before  the  waterpots 
which  are  arranged  on  the  first  diiy,  and  are  fed  with  a dish  of 
fnillc  and  clarified  butter.  Next  day  the  bride's  pai’onts  give  a feast  to 
Iha bridegroom *s  party  and  to  their  own  kiaspeople*  In  the  morning 
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the  pair  aro  seated  in  the  booth  and  young  gii'ls  on  both  Bidej 
join  tbam.  The  pair  first  play  with  boteJniita  for  a tiraa  and  the 
bridegroom  takes  ftonie  wet  turmeric  powder  and  rubs  it  five  times 
onthebrid0''sface,  who  gathers  it  and  rubs  it  on  the  bridegroom’s  face. 
The  bridegroom  is  given  a betel  packet  to  chew*  chews  hidf  of  it  and 
handathe  rest  to  the  bride*  Thus  ha  chews  tha  five  betel  packets, 
and  the  bride  in  her  turn  chews  another  five  each  time  handing  half 
of  the  betel  packet  to  the  bridegroom  to  chew,  Next  morning  the 
sacred  fire  is  again  kindled  and  the  Berpent  is  worshipped.  The  pair 
then  dine  at  the  bride’s  and  play  with  oetelnuts.  The  pair  are  seated 
on  horseback*  the  bride  before  the  bridegroom^  and  taken  to  the  Jain 
temple  where  they  walk  round  the  god^  bow  before  him,  and  ask 
his  blessing.  They  then  walk  to  the  bridegroom’s  ^vith  music  and 
friends*  Before  they  reach  every  part  of  the  house  is  lighted  and  a 
long  white  sheet  is  spread  on  the  groand  from  the  booth  door  to 
the  god-room*  When  the  pair  attempt  to  cross  the  threshold  the 
bridegroom’s  sister  blocks  the  door  and  does  not  allow  them  to  enter. 
The  bridegroom  aska  her  why  ehe  blocks  the  door.  She  says,  Will 
you  give  your  daughter  in  marriage  to  my  son  F He  answers.  Ask 
my  wife.  The  sister  asks  the  wife  and  she  says,  I will  give  one 
of  my  three  pearls  in  marriage  to  your  son*  Then  she  leaves  the 
door,  the  pair  walk  into  the  house,  bow  before  the  house  gods,  and 
a feast  of  uncooked  provisions  to  those  that  do  not  eat  from  them 
and  of  cooked  food  to  friends  of  their  own  costa  and  to  kinspeople 
ends  the  ceremony*  Though  forbidden  by  their  sacred  book,  all  Jaius 
except  UpAdhyds  or  priests  allow  widow  marriage*  They  say  the 
practice  came  into  use  about  200  y Dai’s  ago.  If  a woman  does  not 
get  on  well  with  her  husband,  she  may  live  separate  from  him  but 
cannot  marry  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  When  a girl  comes 
eff  age  she  sits  apart  for  three  days*  On  the  fourth  she  is  bathed 
and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  a cocoauufc,  and  the  rest  of  the 
age-coming  does  not  differ  from  a BrAhmau  age-coming* 

When  a Jain  ia  on  the  point  of  death,  a priest  is  called  in  to 
repeat  verses  to  cleanse  the  sick  person's  ears,  to  quiet  hia  soul, 
and  if  possible  to  drive  away  his  (lisease.  When  recovery  is 
hopeless,  a ceremony  called  salickhan  vidhi  or  tearing  rite  is 
'performed  to  sever  the  sick  person  from  worldly  pleasures  and 
to  make  him  fit  for  the  life  he  is  about  to  enter,  Sometimes  the 
sick  man  is  made  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  called  sannydss 
graliafi  or  ascetic  vow-takdiig  with  the  same  rites  as  among  Brdhmaua* 
When  these  rites  are  over  and  death  ia  near,  the  dying  man  is  made 
to  lie  on  a Hue  of  throe  to  four  wooden  stools  and  the  names  of 
gods  and  sacred  hymns  are  loudly  repeated.  After  death  the  body 
is  taken  outBide  of  the  house,  bathed  in  warm  water,  dressed  in  ft 
waist  and  a shouldercloth,  and  seated  ci'oss-lcgged  on  a low  stool 
leaning  against  the  wall.  A bier  is  mffde  and  the  dead  is  laid  oa 
it,  and  the  whole  body  including  the  face  is  covered  with  a white 
sheet.  Jewels  are  put  into  the  dead  oiouth  and  fastened  over  the 
eyes.  Poor  kinsmen  lift  the  bier  and  followed  by  a party  of  friends, 
walk  after  the  chief  mourner  ^ho  carries  a firepot  slung  from  bis 
hand*  To  perform  Jain  funeral  rites,  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth 
day,  six  men  are  required,  the  chief  mourner  who  carries  fire,  four 
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corpse- bearers > and  a bodj-dressor*  Music  is  played  at  some 
fuDcralsj  but  on  the  way  no  coins  or  grain  are  thrown  to  spirits 
and  no  w'ords  uttered  The  party  moves  silently  to  the  burning 
ground  and  the  chief  mourner  is  not  allowed  to  look  behind,  About 
half-way  the  bior  is  laid  on  the  ground  and  the  cloth  is  removed 
iroiii  the  dead  face  apparently  to  make  sure  that  there  ai'e  ni:^  signa 
of  life.  They  goon  to  the  burning  ground  and  set  down  the  bier 
One  of  the  party  cleans  the  spot  where  the  pyre  is  to  be  prepared 
and  tliey  build  the  pyre.  When  it  is  ready  the  bearers  lay  the 
body  ou  the  pile  and  the  chief  tnoiirner  lights  it*  When  the  body 
is  half  consumed  the  chief  mourner  bathes,  carries  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  water  on  hia  shoulder,  and  walks  threes. times  round  the 
pile.  Another  man  walks  with  him  and  at  each  turn  makes  a hole 
in  the  pot  with  a stone  called  anhma  or  the  life-stone.  When  three 
rounds  and  three  boles  are  mado^  the  chief  mourner  throws  the  pot 
over  his  back  and  beats  his  month  with  the  open  palm  of  bin  right 
liatid.  The  a*hma  or  llfe^stoneis  kept  ten  days  and  eacti  day  ii  rice  ball 
is  offcreit  to  it.  As  a rule  the  funeral  party  ntops  at  the  burniug 
ground  till  the  skull  hursts.  If  they  choose  some  of  the  party  may 
go  home,  but  as  a rule  the  six  mourners  must  remain  there  till  the 
bo<ljr  is  consumed  when  each  o:ffera  a Eourdmll  and  a handful  of 
water  to  the  life-stonc  and  returns  home,  A lamp  is  set  on  the  spot 
whore  the  dead  breathed  hia  last^  and  kept  there  burning  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  Ou  the  second  day  the  sii  chief  mourners  go  to 
the  burning  ground  and  in  the  house  put  out  the  fire  with  offeringg 
€>£  tnilk  sugar  and  water.  On  tho  third  day  they  gather  the 
•l4?cf*wic*rs  bones  and  bury^  them  somewhere  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Kxcept  olTeriug  a rice  ball  to  the  Ufe-stone  from  the  first 

to  the  tooth  day  nothiug  special  is  performed  from  tlie  fourth  to  the 
nttiili  day,  The  family  are  held  impure  for  ten  daya  On  tlie 
liLMiib  the  houae  iscawduuged  and  «J1  members  of  the  family  bathe 
»nd  eacli  offer  a handful  uf  water  called  tilodak  or  sesame  water 
lo  the  dead.  The  house  is  purified  by  sprinkling  holy  water  and 
the  Jiacred  or  horn  fire  is  lit  by  the  priest,  Ou  the  twelfth  the  clothes 
of  tbc  decc^ased  arc  given  to  ihe  poor,  and  rice  balls  in  the  name 
of  tlio  deceased  aud  his  ancestors  are  mude  and  aaudal-paste, 
flowers,  vermilion,  fmnkinccosej  and  sw'eet meat  are  ofFered  them,  * 
The  lem|ile  gods  are  worshipped  and  a feast  to  tho  coqjse- bearers 
And  dresHur  ends  tho  twelfth  day  ceremony.  On  the  thirteenth 
the  MLr^ul/ih  or  mind-rjtO  is  jjerforined  and  a few  friends  and  relations 
are  asked  ki  dina  A fortuightly  and  monthly  ceremony  is 
perfarmod  every  month  for  on©  year  and  a feast  is  held  every  year 
for  twelve  years*  According  to  rulo  the  %vidow's  head  should  be 
•liiiTed  on  the  tenth,  but  tho  pnictic©  is  becoming  rare,  Btill  fier 
ineky  thread  and  too  ornaments  aro  taken  away  and  sho  is  not 
allowed  to  wear  a black  t)odico  or  robe.  When  a /tant/dsht 
or  uceitc  dies  hia  body  ia  carried  in  a canopied  chair  Instead  of 
an  ordinary  bier.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  pyre  and  bathed  in 
Iho  five  nectars  or  pant^hamrits  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter, 
plmataiD^  and  sugar.  Camphor  is  lighted  on  the  head  and  the 
pQa  is  lit.  At  a 8anifdithi*8  funeral  only  five  men  are  required. 
A fiv^carrior  is  not  wanted  as  fire  cun  be  taken  from  any  neigh- 
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bouriog  house  to  light  the  pile.  The  family  of  the  dead  are  import 
for  only  three  days^  and  no  balls  are  offered  to  the  dead.  When  an 
infant  dies  before  teething  it  is  boned,  and  boya  who  die  before  their 
thread -girding  are  not  hoooored  with  the  rico-ball  offering.  No 
special  rites  are  pertormed  io  the  case  of  a married  woman,  a widow, 
or  a t^oman  who  dies  in  childbed.  No  evil  attaches  to  a death 
which  happens  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon.  In  tliB 
case  of  a person  who  dies  at  an  unlucky  moment,  Jains  perform  the 
same  rites  as  Brdhmanic  Hindus,^  Jains  are  bound  t<^ther  by  i 
strong  casta  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetiDgs, 
Appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  caste  council  lie  to  their  #rdmi 
or  religious  heail  who  with  the  two  titles  Jinaen  Svduii  and  Lakih* 
inisen  Svdmip  and  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Jains  of  almost  ihfi 
whole  Bombay  Karnitak,  lives  at  Kolhapur.  Small  breaches  of 
caste  rules  are  punished  with  fines  which  take  the  form  of  a caste 
feast,  and  the  decisions  of  the  are  held  final  and  are  enforced 

on  pain  of  expulsion  from  caste.  The  bulk  of  the  Kolhapur  Jains 
set  little  value  on  schooling,  yet  they  give  llieir  sons  priuiary  schooling 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  writ©  ami  cusi 
accounts.  The  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  for  which  tho  Jains  were  once 
famous  has  now  sunk  to  a low  ebb.  Though  they  are  wanting  in 
enterprise  and  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits,  a gradual  change  for 
the  better  has  passed  over  the  caste  during  the  last  twenty  years, 

Non-KolhApur  Jains  include  a considerabl©  number  of  Jain 
MdrwAris  and  of  Jain  Gujardt  VAuia  who  have  come  from  MArwAr 
and  Gujarat  for  trade  and  who  sottln  tti  the  Sti^te  for  a time  auJ 
return  to  their  homes  when  they  hava  collected  money  eiioftgk 
They  do  not  nisrry  with  the  Jains  of  KolhlSpur,  and  unlike  the  Jains 
pf  KolbApnr  they  have  no  objection  to  take  water  from  the  hands  ef 
the  AlarAtha  Kunbis  and  to  take  food  from  non -Jain  a.  Their 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  is  ilount  Aba.  They  are  moneylenders 
and  dealers  in  piece-goods  and  jewelry.  Tliey  live  in  well  built 
houses,  send  their  children  to  school,  and  are  a prosperous  class.* 

Miscellaneous  Hindus  included  thirty  castes  with  a total  strength 
of  903,  of  whom  441  were  males  and  459  females.  Of  those  ^75 
(males  191,  females  184)  were  BAgndia;  5 (males  3,  females  21 
Chhatti  Bolajvars;  22  (males  14,  females  €)  Devlis ; 2 
(females)  Gdbids  or  Fishers ; 9 (males  6,  fomales  3)  Gollas  ; 20  (males 

females  12)  Gantniohora  or  Piolrpockots ; 2 (male  I,  female  1) 
Halvais  or  sweetmeat  makers;  33  (males  19,  females  11)  Helvis; 
8 (males  2,  females  6)  JhAria  or  dust  sifters  * 3 (male  1,  females  2) 
KalAvants  or  dancing  girls;  4 (males  3,  female  I)  Kulkutkis; 
6*(male3  4,  females  2)  Khurkhnrmundis ; 10  (males  7,  females  3} 
Kilikyats;  11  (males  7,  tomales  4)  Kooges ; 8 (moles  0,  feuudei 
2)  KadvechAtis  ; 53  (mules  26,  females  27)  Monvars  ; 23  (m&lm 
11,  females  12)  Mitkaria  or  aalt-ibakers ; 2 (males)  MudlyAf* 
or  Madras  traders;  1 NAth  (mole);  47  (males  23,  females  24) 
Natkars  or  actors;  1 (mole)  Pafrvekari  or  silk  tassel  twister; 


> tbcic  ritort  aw  given  in  tho  Poona  Statlatioal  Aceonnt. 

^ DetaiU  of  Mdrwilr  Jfuini  Ar6  given  in  the  AhiiiAchuLgur  Acootuit. 
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144  (males  55,  females  89)  Picbatis ; 2 (uialoe)  Pendharia  or 
pany-k€?epers  and  grass-cutters ; 33  (naalea  13,  females  20)  Ssibars  ; 
3 Salmaadupes  (iDales)  ; 28  (males  14,  females  14)  Sliiudis ; 
28  (mules  10,  females  18)  Takers  or  grind-efcooe  mekora  ; 1 Thdkur 
(male)  ; 9 (male  1,  females  8)  Vaivuris;  and  10  (males  9,  female  1) 
unspecified.  * 

Musalxna'liB  arc  re  tamed  at  33,022  or  4*12  per  ceot  of  tlie 
population.  They  include  thirty-eight siibdivisiona,  twelve  of  which, 
all  with  a foreign  element,  marry  together  and  form  the  main  body 
of  regular  Mu^mdns,  and  twenty-six  form  distinct  and  irregular 
cotumnnities.  The  foreign  elomant  includes  atrains  of  Arab, 
Ahysidnian,  Persian,  Moghal,  and  Upper  and  SouCh  Indian  blood. 
The  sources  of  the  foreign  element  are  numerous,  Turk  immigranle 
of  tile  fourteenth  century  and  Arab,  Persian,  and  Upper  Indian 
Boldiers  and  commanders  who  took  eerrice  under  the  Bahinani 
(1347-1490),  Bijapor  (1490*1686),  and  Moghal  kings  (1686-1710). 
The  fall  of  BijApur  in  1686  introduced  two  new  Musaltmln  elements 
one  foreign  the  Moghal  from  Upper  India,  the  other  local  Hindu 
converts  doe  to  the  Boal  of  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707),  A large 
uuRibcr  of  local  cl  asses  trace  their  convoi*aion  to  Aurangaeb.  But 
it  seoms  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  date  of  their  oonTersion  is 
earlier  and  that  they  trace  their  conversion  to  Aurangaeb  as  the 
tnost  famous  of  modern  proselytising  Musalin^ns.  Except  that  the 
meti  wear  the  beard,  the  local  converts  dififer  little  in  appearance  from 
the  corresponding  clossoa  of  Kolhapur  Hindus.  All  regular  MusaL 
mdtis  speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  Marathi  with  others,  In  food, 
house,  dress,  drink,  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Satura 
Masai They  are  landowners,  grantholders,  husbandmen, 
and  traders.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  teach  their  boys 
to  road  the  Kuran  and  Marfithi,  Few  among  them  have  risen  to 
any  high  position.  The  main  body  of  regular  Miisalm^ns  who 
intermarry  and  are  similar  to  one  another  in  appearance  and  customs, 
baaiclos  the  four  general  divisions  Moghals,  Piithana,  Shaikhs,  and 
Sveds,  include  eight  classes,  Atirs,  Barutgara,  K^gBis,  Munydrs, 
Mahdwata,  Ndlbands,  Rangrezs,  and  Sdrbdna. 

Hoghals  claim  descent  from  the  Moghal  leaders  and  soldiers  who  . 
came  to  the  Deccan  chiefly  during  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  found  in  towns  and  largo  villages,  They  speak  Hindustdoi  at 
home  and  Mardthi  abroad,  and  in  appearance  and  cnstoms  do  not 
dilTcrr  from  the  local  Shaikhs  and  Syeds-  Except  that  they  wear 
(all  beards  they  look  like  local  Mardthds,  and  aa  a chiss  are  clean 
and  neat  in  their  habits,  honest,  hardworking,  and  thrifty.  Town 
Mwhals  are  constables,  soldiora,  and  messengers,  and  village  Moghals 
muD  baiibandmen.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  Sunni  scot,  say  their 
pmjitrs  regularly,  and  teach  |Ueir  boys  to  read  the  Kurdn.  They 
•mid  ilieir  boys  to  school,  but  none  of  them  learn  English. 

P&thn'liSl,  or  Warriors,  aro  the  followers  of  Afghan  mercenarios 
%nd  tnilitary  leiulers  who  conquered  and  took  servico  in  the 
l>uccan.  Thi^  apeak  HindaBtdni  anfoog  themselves  and  Mardthi 

1 l>ct4jil«  art  in  ilm  StaLintlval  Accouat. 
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with  others*  In  look^  dress,  foodj  and  customs  they  are  the  snrm 
as  Poona  aoid  Shohlpor  pHtbaDs.  The  town  Pathans  are  iscddirrt 
con stti hies,  and  messetigersij  and  the  villagers  are  hiiabaDdmriL 
Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  inoat  of  ihum  are  deeply  urolmr* 
mssed  from  llut  ijfFocfcs  of  the  1876-77  ftiniiue.  They  belong  tu  tlj«i 
Suunt  sect  of  the  Ilauah  schuo]  and  ask  the  h(zl  U}  conduct  thrif 
marriages  and  dentbs.  They  ur©  careless  about  eaymg  th*?ir 
prayers  and  seldom  give  their  hoys  any  schooliug- 

Shaikhs,  iu  theory  descendants  of  Kidiksnud  Farnksi  are  cht»  % 
if  not  entirely  of  local  origin*  They  do  not  differ  from  local  S'vedp 
in  look, food,  dressier  customs,  and  tike  them  speak  Pliiidustnui  at 
home.  As  a class  they  are  harJworkiug,  thrifty,  neat,  and  clean  iti 
their  habits,  and  most  of  them  arc  orderly  and  aol>i?r.  The  Umvd 
Shaikhs  are  soldiers,  constables,  and  tnessengers,  and  the  villagers 
are  husbandmen.  Numbers  of  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  tJi<^ 
1876-77  fnmiue*  Like  Syeds  they  iiro  Sunnis  of  tho  Hannfi  sclunil, 
repeat  their  piayor-s,  and  teach  their  sons  to  read  the  Kuritm  Many 
of  them  semd  their  boys  to  local  schools. 

Syeds,  or  DescendaTits  of  Fatima  and  Ali*  arc  found  in  towns  ond 
large  villages*  Their  horn©  tongue  is  Hinclustaui  and  they 
Wardthi  abroad.  In  look,  food,  dress,  and  customs  they  are  the  same 
as  the  Syeda  of  Poona  tuid  Sholilpiir*  They  arc  honest,  clean,  aud 
neat  in  their  habits  and  orderly.  They  earn  their  living  m laud- 
holders,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  constables,  and  nieysengaiT^*  In  reli- 
gion they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Haimfi  school,  they  tciich  their  childrrtito 
read  the  Koran,  and  arc  careful  to  their  prayers  Tlie  Imwii 
Syetis  are  la^y  and  unthrifty,  but  th©  villagei's  arc  hard  working 
thrifty  and  w^elUto-do.  They  aotid  their  hoys  to  aehoul. 

The  eight  chtsHca  who  ure  separate  in  name  only  and  nr&rry  with 
tlie  four  general  division?  and  with  each  other  auu  form  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Kolhiijiur  Uusalrndns  are: 

Ata'  rs,  or  Perfumera,  are  said  to  represent  meml^era  of  the  Umda 
caste  of  the  same  name  who  ivere  converted  by  Aui’aogaeb 
1707).  Tliey  are  found  only  in  towns*  In  look,  food,  dress,  speech, 
and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  regular  Musalinaiis,  llieT 
sell  both  flowers  and  perfumes*  They  have  fixed  shops  and  deal 
in  redpow^der  or  hinkii,  aitara  or  fragrant  oils,  frankUicense-s ticks* 
deutriuce,  spices,  fragrant  plants,  aud  fluivers,  which  they  hawk 
from  village  to  village*  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but 
they  say  their  goods  are  not  in  so  great  a demand  as  formerly 
owing  to  the  competition  of  Upper  Indian  and  English  perfumes. 
They  belong  to  the  llanafi  Sunni  sect,  but  aro  careless  in  saying 
their  prayers,  A few  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  as  a class  they 
nr©  not  welbio-do. 

BarutgarE,  or  Firework-makers,  are  said  to  represent  Hindus  ef 
different  castes  converted  by  Auran^^eb  (1658^  1707),  They  speak 
BindusUtni  among  theiaselvos  and  Manlthi  wdth  others-  In  lookg 
food,  dress,  and  customs  they^do  not  differ  from  regular  Musalmdna 
As  their  hereditary  calling  is  not  now  well  paid,  some  cam  their 
liTiBg  as  constables  and  incssongoni*  They  aro  UauaS  Sunnis 


'*om 
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and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  sand  tlieir  boys  to  school 
ttuil  are  a faUiug  class. 

KE'gzis,  or  Paper  Makom,  said  to  represent  tlio  local  concerts  of 
difieroT^b  Uindn  cuateSj  are  fonml  in  Kolhdpnr  towiu  In  speech^  look, 
fuiKl,  ami  dress  they  i-eseinble  Atars  and  their  customs  do  nob  differ 
from  those  of  regular  Musalmaus.  They  are  mther  dirty  and  lui tidy 
in  their  haliits,  hut  hardworking  and  thrifty.  The  universal  use  of 
Kuropean  steam-made  paper  has  much  lessened  the  demand  for  their 
coarse  paper  and  they  are  now  in  a falling  stuto.  Many  of  them  are 
in  debt  and  Imve  Uikou  to  other  pursuits.  They  belong  to  the  Haiiati 
Sunni  sect  and  ask  the  kdzt  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  death 
cereniOBies,  They  do  nob  send  their  boys  to  school  afld  are  a poverty- 
stricken  class, 


Chapter 

People. 

MusialmAnsl 


Munya  rS,  or  Glass  Bungle  Sellers,  probably  representing  Hindu 
converts  of  the  same  castCj  are  found  in  towns  and  large  %'illages.  In 
h’wjk,  food,  dress,  gpeech,  and  customs  they  are  the  same  as  the  regular 
MusaltnAiis,  and  nro  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  They  are 
bangle-sellers  nud  are  well-to-do.  They  have  no  organized  body 
and  no  headman,  and  the  local  kdzi  settles  their  casto  disputes. 
They  are  Sonnia  of  the  Ilanafi  school,  and  seldom  say  their  prayers 
or  teoc'h  their  sons  to  read  the  Kuran, 

Md.lia'W£ttS,  or  Elephrint  Drivers,  aro  said  to  represent  local 
converts  of  the  liindii  caate  of  the  same  immo  and  found  in  small 
numlafrs  in  towns.  They  do  not  diller  from  regular  Mosaltndns  in 
look,  dress,  food,  or  cuatonis.  Their  calling  is  uofc  so  well  paid  as 
fornierly  and  many  have  become  constables,  niessengers,  and  servants. 
They  are  Hanafi  Snnnia,  are  not  cmreful  to  say  their  prayers  or 
eend  their  boys  to  school,  and  ai-o  a poor  class, 

NaTbEUdS,  or  Farriors,  believed  to  represent  Hindu  converts  (ff 
the  same  name,  are  found  in  towns  only.  They  diifer  in  no  respects 
from  bho  regular  Musalindns.  'riioy  shoe  hoi*sea  and  bullocks  and 
euro  enough  to  live  on  and  to  save,  but  most  of  them  are  given  to 
the  use  of  country  liquor  and  are  in  debt 

RsiQgrezs,  or  Dyoi*s,  said  to  represent  Hindu  converts  of  tho 
mine  caste,  are  found  in  towns.  Their  homo  tongue  is  Hindu- 
stani and  they  speak  Marathi  abroad.  In  look,  dress,  food,  and*  • 
inistoma  they  are  the  same  aa  Nalbands,  They  dye  clothoa  and  are 
vrelL to-do.  They  aro  Sminis  of  the  Hanali  school,  but  seldom  say 
their  prayers  or  aond  their  boys  to  school. 

Sa'Pba'llSf  or  Camel  Drivers,  believed  to  represent  converts  of 
Mveml  Hindu  castes,  are  found  in  towns.  Except  that  they  eschew 
beef  and  worship  Hindu  gods,  in  dress  food  and  customs  theyn%re 
|]te  same  as  MaLdw^its,  Their  calling  him  ceased  to  be  wall  paid 
Bince  the  opening  of  roads,  and  they  are  coostables,  mossengers,  and 
linsbandmen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
decaying  class. 

Of  the  twenty-six  commiimties  who  are  separate  from  the  regular 
MdsaltnAns  m marriage  and  other  .customs  six  are  of  non-local 
origin; 


MaNifars^ 


Mahdtmli, 


NiitbatuU. 


Ranffms, 


SdrbdHS^ 


* 
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fVafaihiM^ 


BoboFa'S,  or  Ismaili  Sbidii,  mostly  imtnigfraDts  from  Gujarat  and 
Botubiiy  are  found  in  Kolhdpur  town.  In  look,  food,  dress,  speeclit 
atid  customs  they  are  tho  mme  as  the  Bohonia  of  Poona  and 
Stttani,*  They  are  tinsmiths  and  piecegoods  dealers.  As  they  are  • 
Btuall  body  they  marry  with  Suuoia  and  obey  tlie  regnlnr  Mti 
They^do  not  follow  the  MuDa  S^eb  of  Surat  or  pay  his  dues*  Th^ 
teach  their  children  to  read  Gujardti  and  Marathi  and  are  a steady 
class* 

Ijabba^S,  mostly  immigrants  from  Maisur  and  the  Malahdr  coast, 
mid  to  represent  the  descendants  of  Arab  and  Persian  imuii- 
grants  between  the  seventh  and  the  fourteenth  century,  are  found 
only  in  towns.  •They  speak  Arvi  or  Tamil  among  themselvea  and 
Ilindustdni  with  others,  and  in  other  points  do  not  differ  from  ths 
regular  Musalindna.  They  dress  in  a skullcap,  a long  coat  falling  to 
the  knees,  and  a waistcloth,  and  are  leather  dealers.  They' 
hardworking  and  thrifty  and  as  a class  aro  well-to-do.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Shafdi  school,  say  their  prayers  regularly,  and  are 
said  to  be  a pushing  class* 

Mehmans  or  Memans,  properly  Momins  or  Believers,  are  found 
in  Kolhapur  cantoninenfc.  In  look,  speech,  food,  dreas,  and  customs 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Mehmans  of  Siltdra  and  Sholapur,  They  aro 
hardworking,  quiet,  honest,  and  thrifty,  and  deal  in  piecegooda  and 
English  furniture.  They  teach  their  sons  to  read  the  Kurin,  say 
their  prayei*s,  and  are  well-to-do. 

MukriSjOr  Deniers,  aro  found  in  Kolhipur  esantonmentw  They  am 
the  same  in  speech,  dross,  food,  and  customs  as  the  Sitim  Mukrts 
and  have  a bad  name  for  choating,  Tfiey  were  formerly  money 
lenders  and  now  deal  in  grain,  groceries,  and  piecegoods.  They  are 
IXauafi  Sunnis  and  seldom  say  their  prayers.  They  send  their  boyd 
to  school  and  are  ftiirlj  off, 

Ga'i  Easal>8t  or  Beef  Butchers,  are  believed  to  represent  the 
Abyssinian  slaves  iu  the  service  of  HoJdar  All  (176S-1782)  and  hiti 
son  Tipn  (1782*1799).  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustini,  and  is 
look,  bidd,  dress,  and  customs  they  are  the  same  as  the  Gat  Kasilba 
of  SatArik  They  are  beef  butchers,  and  spend  most  of  their  earnings 
* on  liquor.  They  do  not  give  their  boys  any  schooling,  and  on  tbo 
whole  aro  a falling  class. 

Waha'bis,  or  Followers  of  Ahdnl  Wahdb  an  Arab  reformer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  number  about  a hundred,  most  of  whom 
are  Panjabi  wrestlers  in  the  fioryice  of  the  State,  They  do  not  yet 
form  a separate  class.  About  five  years  ago  a Wahabi  missionary 
from  the  Panjdb  visited  Kolhapur  and  gatberod  about  him,  besides 
the  Panjdbis  who  were  Wahdbis,  a few  Bdgbans,  Tdmbolis,  and  AlArti 
Ab  soon  as  the  spread  of  Wahabi  tenets  became  known  among  the 
regular  local  Musalmans,  preeaure  wKa  brought  to  bear  on  the 
converts  and  all,  ej^cept  the  North  Indian  wrestlers,  retumod  to  the 
regular  faith.  Except  that  the  men*  wear  a headscarf  or  skullcap, 
their  dross  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  Musalmdns.  Tb^ 


1 l>eta.U«  of  Bohoi'&a  lux;  given  m tbo  Sdtdra  BiutUtioal  Ac«xiuiit. 
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speak  HindustAui  with  themseliraH  and  Mardthi  with  others.  They 
are  neat  and  cleaii  in  their  habits^  and  their  staple  food  is  mutton^ 
wheatcakes,  mitkj  and  eggs,  and  they  drink  tea  in  the  morning 
and  coffee  at  night.  They  ai^o  a laay  and  unthrifty  class,  never 
taking  to  any  calling,  and  living  on  the  allowance  which  they  got 
from  the  State  ms  gymnasts.  They  are  strict  in  saying  their  pr^jyers, 
anil  teach  their  sons  to  read  the  Kui^An.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school,  and  as  a class  are  well-to-do. 

The  twenty  aejiarate  communities’  of  local  origin  differ  from  the 
roguhir  Alusnl mans  chiefly  in  eschewing  worshipping  Hindu 

gods,  and  keeping  Hindu  fe^ts"  Beaicles  their  hereditary  callings 
they  are  husbandmen,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.  In  all 
other  respects  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  regular  Musalmitns, 

They  speak  Hindustani  with  themselves  and  Mardthi  with  others. 

Thcjyare  Sunnis  of  the  Uanafl  school,  but  seldom  say  their  prayers 
or  tt^?b  their  sons  to  read  the  Kurdn.  They  keep  the  Mugalmdn 
foatsand  feasts,  ciroumcise  their  bods,  and  fast  during  the  month  of 
liam^idn.  They  obey  the  A'dztand  ask  him  to  conduct  thoir  inarriago 
and  death  ceremonies.  They  form  distinct  communiljies  and  marry 
among  themselves^  have  a well  managed  organi^atio  nunder  a head- 
man  nsnalty  called  either  pdtiL  mdshlar  or  eJmudhari^  and  each  settle 
their  caste  disputes  at  meetings^ir  their  own  caste  men.  Thoso 
aepamte  cotmannities  are  ; Bagodns  or  fruiterers  ; Bdndarvdlas  or 
moti key- showmen  ; Bhois  or  palanquin-bearers  ; Bojgars  or  millet 
beer  or  boj  makers;  Dbavads  or  iron  smelters;  Dhobis  or  •washer- 
men ; Dhondphodds  or  qaarrymen  and  stoue  masons ; Gdruclis  or  i 
sm^eians  ; (ravandis  or  uwons  and  bouse  builders  ; Haldlkhors  or  J 
m^itsoil-jnen ; Jhdrds  or  dust-sifters;  Kasdbs  Sultdni  or  mutton  J 
butchers  ; Momins  or  weavers  ; Nagdrjis  or  ke  tiled  rum -beaters  ; j 
Fakbalis  or  water-carriers ; Patvegara  or  silk  tassel  twisters*  j 
PinjAris  or  cotton  teasers  ; Sikalgara  or  armonrers  ; Tdajis  or  drum-  j 
town  ; and  TdmboHs  or  betel  sellers.  Except  tbe  BdgMns  or 
fruiterers  and  Bakar  Kaaabs  or  mutton  batchers  w*ho  are  somewhat 
better  off  and  the  Dhavads  or  iron  smelters  who  aro  poorer  tho  | 
ooBditioti  of  theso  castes  is  much  the  same  as  tho  condition  of 

corresponding  castea  in  Satdra.  — ' ^ 

CliristiaiiS  are  returned  as  mimheriiig  1253  and  as  found*'  CnnuTtAit^. 
generally  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Kolhdpur.  Of  these  fifty- 
rwo  are  Europeans  and  1201  Native  converts.®  Kolhdpur  has  three 
iaiseti>ti  sacietius,  one  belonging  to  tho  English  church,  another  to 
Ibe  Homan  Catholic,  and  a third  to  tho  American  Presbyterian 
cboroh.  The  Church  of  England  Mission,  supported  by  tlio  Society 
fur  tha  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  established  in  1870  when  tho 
Efivd.  J.  Taylor  was  sent  to  Kolhdpur.  He  at  first  took  up  his 
rMidoncoat  Biivda  three  miles  north-east  of  Kolhdpur,  and  in  1873 
rDcaored  to  a well  built  bangalow  on  the  Brahmapuri  hill  on 
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^ Oatftili  tiw  custom*  of  each  of  these  comiriutitties  given  id  the  S4idra 
MtAtisUcal  Accanjit  Apply  cqunlly  to  the  KoUi^ur  classes. 

* lliciailt  of  the  cuitums  of  uaUvs  cunverts  Are  given  in  the  Ahmaduagar  Btatis* 
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Chaptor  III, 
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CuKlin'lANlL 


Bodi>hisi-h, 


Jew*}, 


Pia^iR, 


tlie  Paneli  Ganganoar  tlie  centre  of  KolUilpur  wbidi  llie  State 

granted  to  him  on  rtiijai  tenure.  Walls  of  the  old  tiatiFC  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  utiUsed  for  a Rmall  Christian  hamlet 
with  a chapel  and  a school  About  1877-78  the  Mission  obtained 
twenty-one  faTnIne  orphans*  In  Decotnber  1881  two  ladies  arriirecl 
fron^  England^  one  of  whom  works  among  the  native  women 
of  the  town^  and  the  other  has  charge  of  the  Christian  girls'  school 
On  the  25th  of  Decend>er  1882  a new  church  was  opened  at  a eoBt 
of  about  £3000  (lls.  30^000),  of  ^vbich  Govoriiment  contributed 
about  £650  (Ra.  6500).  In  1882  the  Reverend  J,  Taylor  was 
tmnsferl’ed  to  Ahmadnagar  and  at  present  (1883)  his  assistants 
are  in  charge  of  the  KolhSpiir  station.  This  mission  hnn  preaclietl 
over  a large  ai*eaj  and  ©specially  near  Pandharpur  they  have  been 
fairly  successful  But  the  number  of  ChristiaiiB  belonging  to  ihb 
nnssion  is  not  large,  A Roman  Catholic  mbs  ionary  was  appointed 
at  Kolhdpur  in  1846.  The  Roman  Catholic  community  then 
numbered  1 30  iijcltiding  women  and  rhildren,  Divino  service  was 
first  held  in  a temporary  shed  erected  hy  private  Bubscriptions,  hut 
in  1848  Govermnent  Banctioiied  a sum  of  £15  (Rs.  150)  to  f^rvct  a 
small  building  in  the  cantonment.  During  the  1857-58  inuttuy 
when  Eurojxjan  troops  were  temporarily  located  at  Kolhdpur  th© 
chaplain's  salary  was  increased  in  consideration  of  the  ndditional 
work  devolving  upon  him  and  tho  cost  of  the  establishment  wh« 
charged  to  the  Kolhdpur*  Slate.  But  witli  tho  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Kolhapur  tho  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  wixs  ahu 
truDsf erred  and  the  station  has  boon  periodically  visited  by  a 
chaplain  either  from  Belgaum  or  SdUu*a,^  The  prosont  chapel,  which 
lies  within  cantonment  limits,  was  built  in  1864-65  by  private 
subscriptions,  th©  Kolhdpur  State  having  contributed  £70  (l4s,  760) 
•for  tho  purpose.  The  American  Miseion  was  established  at 
Kolhdpur  about  1845  and  was  transferred  to  tho  American  IVcsby- 
terian  Society  in  1870.  The  work  is  generally  carried  on  in  the 
vernacular  and  special  attention  is  given  to  tho  cttlucatinn  of  the 
lower  classes*  This  mission  has  three  principal  stations  in  the  State, 
Kolhdpur  town^  Panhdla,  end  Vddi-liafcndgiri.  At  the  Kolhdpur 
station  they  have  ten  schools,  nine  for  non -Christians  nud  one  for 
Christians,  with  an  average  attendance  of  350  boys  and  sevcnly-fiv© 
girls.  The  number  of  Nati%'‘e  Christians  attondlug  the  AiiTcrictm 
Mission  schools  at  Kolhdpur  is  eighty-two,  at  Panhdla  fifty,  ami 
at  Vmli- Rated  girl  thirty. 

Buddhist 8 returned  at  only  twelve  are  Chinese  who  have  come 
to  Kolhdpur  for  trade.  They  are  hai'dworking  thrifty  and  prosper- 
ous. 

Jews  are  retiimed  as  numbering  only  five  and  as  found  ia 
Kolhdpur  town.  They  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the  State  but 
visit  It  for  trade  and  leave  it  as  soo5  as  they  have  made 
money. 

There  was  only  one  male  Pdrsi  belonging  to  the  Shdhanshai  a^t. 
There  are  no  Pdrsi  settlers  ir\  Kolhdpur,  and  those  who  oouie  her# 
on  business  remain  for  a short  period. 
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AQ  RtCU  LTURE. 

AoaicuLTtrftR  supports  435j633  or  54*44  per  oept  of  the  total 
popalatioB. 

Konbis  form  the  bulk  of  KolMmr  husbandmen.  Besides  Kunbie 
Jains^  Lingdyats,  MarMhds^  BrAhmans,  MuealniAus,  Berads, 
Bhand^riSj  Hanbars,  DhangarSp  Kolia,  Mhars,  and  the  artisan  classes 
are  coltivators.  Of  these  Kunbis  are  foimd  all  over  the  State; 
Jains  and  Ling^yats  mostly  in  the  east,  in  Alta^  Ichalkaranji,  Katkol, 
Bdybdgj  and  Shirol ; Berads  and  Hanbars  mostly  in  Gadinglaj  ; 
and  Bhandarie  in  a few  villages  below  and  along  the  Sahyadns* 
The  other  castes  are  found  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
Ktinbm  are  sober  and  industrious  but  are  too  conservative. 
Though  not  thriftless,  they  are  lavish  in  their  eiq^enditure  on 
marriages  and  other  social  rites.  They  understand  the  benefit  of 
keeping  their  fields  free  from  weeds  and  use  manure  j but  Jaina 
and  Ltngdyata  are  better  fanners  in  many  respects.  These  are  good 
gardenerSi  and  mise  mqst  of  the  garden  crops  of  the  8tate 
especially  the  sugarcane  crop  which  requires  both  skill  and  c^ipital. 
There  is  more  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  Jain  community^ 
This  particnlar  trait  in  their  character  was  well  shown  in  th# 
famine  of  1876-77  when  scarcely  a Jain  sought  State  relief.  Finding 
cultivation  impossible  they  sought  a livelihood  by  importing  grain 
and  thus  succeeded  in  supporting  themselves  and  their  plough 
cattle.  They  are  somewhat  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  Though 
ordinarily  thrifty,  they  spend  lavishly  on  marriage  and  other 
gmt  rites.  The  Ling^yats  are  as  good  farmers  as  the  Jains. 
They  are  enduring  and  thrifty.  Brahmans  and  well-to-do 
llaMibla  are  not  pure  cultivators.  They  hold  land  both  aa 
proprietors  and  tenants,  but  either  employ  labourers  or  sublet 
Bieir  land  for  a fixed  share  of  the  produce.  They  are  not  good 
iarmers.  Musalm^us  nre  less  hardworking  and  more  reckless 
tkao  Kunbis  and  are  often  given  to  drink.  Berads^  Bhanddris, 
Han  bam,  Dhangars,  Kelts,  and  Mhdrs  form  the  poorest  clnas  of 
cnltivators.  Though  on  the  whole  sober,  they  are  slovenly  slotWul 
aod  negligent  farmers.  The  artisan  classes  having  other  pursuits 
eep  no  stock  and  reap  a poor,  return  from  cultivation. 

Brihman,  Jain.  Lingijat,  nnd  well-to-do  Maritba  busbandmen 
TO  in  well  built  houses  mised  on  stone  plinths.  The  bouses,  which 
roomy  and  well-furniahed,  are  built  of  bricks  or  uncoorsed  rubble 
ith  riled  or  flat  roofs  and  cost  J650  io  £500  (Bs.  500  - 5000).  The 
losos  of  middle-claaa  busb&Ddmeiij  chiefiy  of  Kunbie,  are  generally 
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near  the  SahyAdris,  built  with  mud  and  gravel  walls  covered  with 
thatched  roofs.  The  rafters  are  geuerally  bambooi?  and  the  roof  is 
supported  on  posts  and  beams  of  rongb  uutrmimed  timber*  Tlie  hou^ 
m the  plain  country  are  Bomewhat  better  and  ordinarily  cover  a spaca 
of  thirty-five  feet  by  sixty.  The  value  of  a middle-cla«a  house  variei 
from  £7  (Ra.  70)  in  the  hilly  west  to  £10  (Rs,  100)  in  the  open 
east. ' A few  brass  and  copper  coohiog  vessels  and  most  of  (he 
minor  field  tools  and  some  Lonsebold  gear  are  all  that  are  seen  in 
these  classes  of  houses.  Poor  huabandmen  Dhangars,  Berads,  KdIis, 
Bhanddris,  MhdrSj  and  Masai mAua  live  in  small  ehapek'ss  thatched 
hutS|  in  which  little  else  than  a handmill,  a brass,  anti  a few  e&rthi3ii 
pots  can  be  Been, 

Ulie  husbandmen  as  a class  are  siiperstitious.  Ko  important  act  of 
husbandry  such  as  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting,  and  pressing  sugar- 
caue  is  undertaken  except  at  the  lucky  hour  &xed  by  tho  villa^ 
astrologer.  Ploughing  on  Monday  is  scrupulously  avoided.  The  day  ii 
sacred  to  Mahddev  whose  favourite  riding  animal  is  the  bull  or  Xandb 
The  women  do  not  help  in  the  field  except  at  harvest,  bnt  manage 
all  household  affairs.  They  also  spin  csotton  and  visit  the  neighbouHag 
market  to  dispose  of  the  yam  and  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
dairy,  and  to  buy  condiments  and  articles  of  domestic  use  w^ith  their 
earnings.  The  poorest  gather  headhjatls  of  grass  and  cotton 
stalks  for  sale  in  the  markets  or  halting  places*  The  bulk  of 
the  farmers  are  small  peasant  proprietors.  Since  the  opeubg 
of  the  SahyAdris  and  the  construction  of  other  main  roads  tho 
number  of  carts  has  greatly  inerGased  much  to  the  benefit  of 
huabandinea  in  the  plain  conntry,  who  cart  their  prodneo  as  far  ss 
tho  coast  to  secure  a better  price.  The  Bhangars  always  add  to  ihrir 
earning  by  weaving  coarse  blankets  and  selling  wool  and  the  surplus 
^^ock  of  thoir  folds.  Musalmdns  and  Mlwirs  keep  fowls.  Both 
fowls  and  eggs  find  a ready  sale  in  towns.  The  poorer  husbandmen 
work  also  as  field  labourers  chiefly  in  weeding  and  harvestiog* 
Kunbis  freely  move  with  their  families  at  harvest  time  in 
of  work.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  the  husbandmen 
are  free  from  debt.  The  causes  of  debt  are  chiefly  a series  of 
indifferent  seasons  since  1866  and  undue  expenditure  on  marriiigea 
Jains  who  are  somewhat  litigious  often  incur  debt  through  law  suior. 

* Maratbits  owe  their  indebteanesa  to  extravagant  hving  and  thrift- 
lessneas.  Especially  in  the  west  the  husbandmen  are  generally  com* 
polled  to  borrow  grain  from  the  bankera  for  their  support  in  tho 
rainy  season.  Such  advances  are  repaid  in  the  harvest  season 
with  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  or  iavdi  as  interest.  Tho 
yearly  rate  of  interest  which  a huBbandraan  pays  varies  from  twelve 
to  jhirty-six  per  cent.  During  the  1876-77  fiimine  the  country  near 
the  Sahyddris  and  the  eastern  Bub-divisions  of  Shirol,  Rdyhdg,  and 
Xatkol  suffered  most,  Every  form  of  property,  even  the  family  gods 
and  door  frames  were  sold.  It  will  require  a series  of  good  ymm  with 
moderately  highnricos  to  enable  them  to  regain  their  former  condition. 
But  on  the  whole  a marked  change  for  the  better  is  noticenble  ia 
the  condition  of  the  husbandmen  os  compared  with  that  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  population  has  increased  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
and  the  land  under  tillage  has  almost  reached  its  maximum,  Th# 
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farm  stock  has  increased  immensely,  and  except  in  the  hilly  sub- 
divisions grass  huts  have  everywhere  given  way  to  baildiuga  with 
iilcd  or  flat  terraced  roofs. 

In  diy-crop  ot  jirdt/ai  land  the  seasons  are  the  kharif  or  early  or 
fwiti  harvest  and  the  rahi  or  late  or  cold  weather  harvest.^  The 
early  harvest  is  the  more  important.  Tho  time  of  sowing 
depends  on  the  breaking  of  the  south-west  monsoon  which  genemlly 
takes  place  between  tbo  fifth  and  the  twentieth  June*  The  chief  early 
crops  are  of  the  cereals  bnjrif  fcaW&j  jondhla,  kdng,  nd-chni^  rdlOf 

rice,  sdm,  and  van  ; of  the  pukes  ckavli,  fcuHth,  vutth,  mttg^  iur^ 
and  uiiul ; of  the  oilseeds  a bhmniUfff  erandt^  korie^  and 

It/ ; and  of  fibres  hemp.  Of  these  itdid^  chavlt,^  van,  and  rdia 
ripen  by  the  end  of  August,  rtc©  and  TidcAnt  by  the  end  of  Sept* 
ember,  and  the  rest  by  the  end  of  November.  The  chief  late  crops 
are  wheat,  late  Indian  millet,  cotton,  maiao,  gram,  peas,  coriander 
seed,  safflower,  mustard  seed,  linseed,  and  tobacco. 

The  soil  may  be  classed  kdli  or  black,  idmbad  or  red,  mdli  or 
malva  the  orchard  and  rice  land,  jind  khdri  or  pdndfmr  or  white, 
or  again  aa  good,  middling,  and  poor.  About  one-third  of 
tho  arable  area  is  good  soil  yielding  garden  crops  or  two 
crops  in  the  year;  about  a fourth  is  middling  soil  including 
p^ches  near  villages;  and  about  five-twelfths  especially  lo  the 
tilly  wost  are  poor  soils  bearing  coarse  grains  and  requiring 
long  Ldlows.  The  black  and  red  soils  are  the  most  valuabla 
Their  productiveness  depends  much  on  situation.  The  beat  black 
8o3  is  found  near  the  rivers  and  stretches  to  an  average  depth 
of  five  feet  throughout  theb  bottom  of  the  valleys.  Frequent  wide 
eaams  of  lime,  however,  pervade  the  black  mass  and  kankar  or 
Dmc  Dodulae  are  spread  for  miles  over  the  enrface  especially  in  the 
tnb-divisiona  of  Karvir  Panbdla  and  ShiroL  A superior  kind  of 
refl  soil  ia  met  with  on  the  sides  or  slopes  of  the  bilk  near  the 
Sahyddris  which  are  of  a ferruginous  character  for  the  most 
part^  A stiff  light  coloured  soil  which  is  composed  of  decayed 
olaj-slato  is  found  on  the  hill  sides  and  in  the  smaller  valleys 
particularly  in  tho  sub-divisions  of  Panhdla  and  Bhudargad  and 
Ibe  dependencies  of  Vishdlgad  and  Bdvda.  It  is  very  retentive 
of  moist  are  and  chiefly  valued  for  rice  tillage.  From  the  very  beat 
black  and  red  soils  two  or  three  crops  can  be  yearly  raiaad.  la 
the  billy  west  the  land  is  bare  fallowed  from  one  to  ton  years ; in 
other  parU  of  the  State  all  the  better  soils  are  under  tillage. 
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t BMitlw  thciie  two  mmn  htiBlmiidincn  diddii  Iheir  year  into 

tw«oiy**rv*n  i>art«  o»oh  corr«a|)ondiiig  wtU»  oao  of  the  lunar  A#turismi  or  tvththaCi^, 
The  nktnfaitl  in  nno  of  theee  iii  cfUlcd  ita  eoirefipondiiig  ; 

thne  tli«*  r«rl/ rriin  elmyi  the  middle  uf  June  U oiiUed  the  mrig  rikin  or  mrig^ha 
pUiML  The  iverag^t?  length  of  eAch  cJ  these  |iori<ids  is  nbont  13|  dsySi.  In  lSS*t-83, 
the  first  ntiktfkairn  begAii  on  IlLh  AprO  1852  and  the  lost  on  liio  20th 

Hondi  188a.  The  following  }■  the  onlar  of  Uie  twenty- seven  nnhJtalritx  or  lunar 
Mtoriafoa  t Mohmif  3/»%,  ^Wro,  Funartfttsa,  Pvj^hya, 

il*4iAI(RsA4«,  Chiitn^  Swtti,  t^MhiUJka,  Annrddhot 

Purodhhddntjmdat 

and  Accorxtttig  to  these  diviBiotiS  of  the  year,  all  their 

pkiqjliiiig^  sowtagi  weeding,  luad  horveetiiig  for  difforent  crops 
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£xt<exi3lTe  tracts  of  waste  land  are  only  to  be  found  in  tb©  western 
bills  where  the  climate  is  uuheiilthy  and  the  soil  shallow  and  poor. 

Of  an  area  of  2403  square  miles  1584  square  miles  or  1,013,760 
acres  or  63*5  per  cent  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Of  the  totJ 
area  6@I  scmare  miles  belong  to  356  alienated  villages.  Of  the 
remainder  973»937  acres  or  eighty-three  per  cent  are  arable  land ; 

30.920  acres  or  2 6 per  cent  Marable;  53,466  acres  or  4‘6  per  cent 
grass  or  kutan  and  forest^ ; and  101,585  or  8^7  per  cent  village 
sites,  roads,  river-beds,  and  bills.  In  1881  of  the  973,937  acres 
of  arable  land  in  State  villages,  of  which  236,057  acres  or  24*23 
per  cent  are  alienated,  559,736  acres  or  75' 85  per  cent  were 
occnpied.  Of  tjieae  490,638  acres  or  87^7  per  cent  were  nnder 
dry*crop,  63,808  acres  or  9*6  per  cent  were  under  rice,  and  15,290 
acres  or  2 ‘7  jjer  cent  were  under  irrigated  garden  land. 

In  1881-82,  including  alienated  lands  the  total  number  of  bo1d« 
ings  was  75, 345*  Of  these  35,362  were  holdings  of  not  more  than 
five  acres;  16,787  were  of  six  to  ten  acres;  12,778  of  eleven  to 
twenty  acres  ; 7S00  of  twenty-one  to  fifty  acres;  2145  of  fifty-ono 
to  a hundred  acres;  370  of  TOl  to  2t)0  acres  ; eighty-three  of  201 
to  600  acres  ; thirteen  of  501  to  1000  acres  ; five  of  1001  to  2000 
acres ; and  two  of  more  than  2000  acres.  The  largest  holdings  are 
in  the  Shirol  snb-divisicm. 

According  to  the  returna  of  1881  the  farm  stocb  tneladed 

37.921  ploughs,  8592  carts,  149,762  bullocks,  112,735  cows,  61|130 
he- buffaloes  and  74,043  she-buffialoes,  6583  horses  including  mores 
and  foals,  876  asses,  and  144,477  sheep  and  goats. 

One  pair  of  oxen  can  till  alxiut  twenty  acres  of  blacVsoil  land, 
ten  acres  of  mdli  or  orchard  land,  or  one  aero  of  garden  landL 
h'rom  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  dry-crop  land  and  either  three  acres  of 
garden  land  or  five  acres  of  rice  land  would  enable  a husbandman 
to  live  like  an  ordinary  retail  dealer.  Ten  to  twenty  acres  of 
crop  land  will  in  ordinary  seasons  support  a family  consist Ing  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  a farm  servant. 

In  1881-82  the  area^under  tillage  was  distributed  os  follows: 


. Cerbals,  seventy  per  cent. 

2,  PuLSEB,  seven  per  cent,  namely. 

namely, 

Acr«,. 

Act-a 

Jisdri 

i * » 

260,T97 

Tiir 



22,078 

Rice 

M • « e 

89,038 

Gi’am 

17.738 

*«  ■ mm  m 

82,980 

Peas 

4470 

Bdjri 

#4  * 

32,570 

UdM 

3303 

mmm  #e  * 

19,952 

iLulith  ... 

■■  ■ • * » « 

2539 

19,125 

Mtig 

2294 

Wheat.,, 

10,014 

... 

1513 

Yari  *#. 

m*  w m mm 

7148  ; 

... 

1049 

Make 

* * A * « * 

3295 

^fath  ... 

€94 

Barley,., 

Barag  and  Ilarik 

140 

1314 

t/hmlt  ,,, 

**•  mmm 

232 

Total... 

625,779 

4 

Total... 

55,917 

1 Forwt  T«aenr««  arc  beii^  formed  and  it  k likely  that  the 
e inereaeed. 

area  under  fereet  will 

)m 
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3.  Oils! ID,  six  per  cent,  namely,  | 

5.  Garden  Crops,  three  per  cent, 

Chapter  I¥. 

Earthnat 

AVrIfl 

namely. 

Acres. 

Agri  culture  e 

■ * 4 4-Pil 

27,543 

9442 

Sugarcauo 

Cb  lilies 

9900 

84tid 

Crops. 

Bafilower 

•4  W « * f « 

5223 

Turmeric 

1267 

Cantor  plant 

ft  * « i 

19H6 

Sweet  Potatoes 

401 

Beaama 

Linseed 

► * * 

927 

505 

482 

Others 

. 319 

Ambddt 

♦ * * 4 « ft 

Total... 

20,3S6 

Total... 

46,108 

6.  Miscbluneous,  nine  per  cent, 
namely,  Acrea 

Toliacco 

lu,193 

4 FtBKSs,  four 

per  cent,  i 

Lamely, 

Coriauder  .a 

25/0 

.A  cm* 

Others... 

S2,657 

Cotton... 

fft*  #*• 

29,192 

Vegelahlea,  fruits,  and 

#ft  ft  mm 

S160 

1 flowei-s 

1161 

Total... 

32,352 

1 Total... 

66,58L 

To  the  above  must  be  added  1504  acres  or  only  ”2  per  cent  under 
grass  and  fallows. 

In  the  plain  cotmiry  of  Kolhapur  the  field  tools  are  the  plough  or 
ndngar^  the  large  and  small  barrows  or  knlav^  the  baUoek  hoe 
or  Wpo,  the  four  seed-drills,  the  seed-drill  for  sowing  rice  and 
other  early  bill  crops,  the  chanpfin  for  sowing  early  and  other 

early  crope,  the  hadgi  for  late  jvdri  and  other  late  crops  and  the 
for  cotton,  the  crowbar  or  sahhal^  the  sickle  or  viluj  the 
hand-weeder  or  kkurpe,  the  hatchet  or  dhdkti  knrhddf  the  axe  or 
tk^/rli  kurttadf  the  pickaxe  kud^i,  the  rake  or  A* Acre,  the  leather- 
bag  With  its  gear  or  sugar-mill  or  ghdnaf  the  sieve  or 

chdUtn,  the  winnowing  basket  or  iopK,  the  cart,  and  the  wooden 
maDets  for  crushing  clods.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  plough* 
the  harrow,  the  bullock  Loe,  the  seed-drill,  the  sugarcane- mill,  the 
leather-bag  with  its  gear,  and  the  cart. 

The  plough  or  ndngar  is  a thick  hdbhul  or  Acacia  arabica  log 
with  its  lower  end  called  iudd  sharp  and  curving  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  main  block.  The  share  or  pAdi,  which  weighs  about 
fourteen  pounds  and  goes  seven  to  nine  inches  deep,  is  a fist  iron 
bar  about  two  feet  long  and  eoinewhat  pointed  at  the  end  which 
cuts  the  soil.  It  is  let  into  a socket  called  mutima  and  fixed  to  the 
wooden  point  by  a movable  iron  ring  or  indi.  The  plough  costs 
about  10a.  (Re.  5)  and  is  drawn  by  eight  bullocks  and  managed  by 
two  moD.  One  man  holds  the  plough,  and  the  other,  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  yoke  of  the  third  pair,  drives  the  leaders.  The 
ahare  lasts  about  ten  to  twelve  years  and  the  ropes  six  months.  * 

Tlio  harrow  or  kulav^  which  costs  about  5«.  (Rs,  2J),  loosens  the 
soil  before  sowing,  covers  the  sown  seed,  breaks  clods,  and  uproots 
shrubs  and  weeds.  In  the  east  where  lands  are  ploughed  only  after 
long  intervals,  every  year  to  prepare  the  soil  for  sowing,  the  harrow, 
which  turiiB  up  the  bojI  abo&t  two  inches,  is  worked  three  to  four 
times.  The  harrow  consists  of  two  coplters  joined  by  a level  cross 
iron  blade  or  phdsQQt  obliquely  in  a wooden  beam  called  dlnda  about 


Fixlu  Tools, 


Plmigh* 
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foor  foci  long*  A pole  oniteB  it  io  the  yoke  and  it  is  gtiiM 
by  an  upright  handle.  To  add  weight  to  it  generally  two  bojf  ii 
on  the  beam  on  either  aide  of  the  handle  and  are  ready  to  pick  awif 
any  atone  or  stubble  tliat  may  impede  the  barrow.  Except  in  6m 
the  a mall  harrow  is  exactly  like  the  large  and  is  used  for  clearioi^ 
the  land  between  the  rows  of  a sugarcane  crop.  When  the  soil  H 
very  ^atiff  a heavy  himrow  drawn  by  eight  buUocka  is  oseA  Thil 
implement  is  also  required  to  dig  up  earthnnts. 

The  bullock  hoe  or  hofpa  costing  from  to  Ss,  (Rs.  1 -IJ;  i* 
three  blocks  each  with  two  hoes  and  is  drawn  by  two  to  four  buUocfat 
As  the  bullock  hoe  is  worked,  each  hoe  of  the  block  passes  on  eitW 
side  of  the  row*  tzdting  the  young  crop  betw'een  the  hoes  in  tkl 
opening* 

The  seed-drill  consists  of  three  to  six  iron-shod  coulters 
in  a block  of  wood  and  fed  with  seed  through  liatnboo  tubes  from 
a wooden  bowl  into  which  the  seed  is  dropped  by  hand.  Wltfa 
mixed  grains  are  to  be  sown  in  one  of  the  drills,  the  drirer  plttgi 
the  cup  hole  for  that  drill  and  the  seed  is  sown  by  a man  who  walls 
bobina,  through  a hollow  bamboo  called  mo(itia,  which  is  attached 
by  a roxj©  to  the  drill.  The  seed-drill  is  used  in  sowing  rice  and  early 
hill  crops  and  has  generally  six  iron-shod  coulters.  The  r AuwptfiJ  hi 
three  coulters  and  is  used  for  sowing  early  Jvdrt  and  other  early 
crops,  llie  hatl^i  is  much  heavier  than  the  and  hsa  fcttP 

oouttersj  and  is  used  in  sowing  late  JvdH^  peas,  gram,  and  olbff 
late  crops.  It  is  drawn  by  eight  bullocka.  The  cotton  seeti-dritt 
or  Hpan^  is  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  grain-sowing  kurt^L  II 
has  only  three  coultere  and  no  cup  with  tubes.  It  is  worked  bjx 
pair  of  bullocks.  At  the  back  of  the  beam  of  the  seod-drill 
tied  by  ropea  three  hollow  baml>oos  or  mofindutf  which  are  kept  ift 
fhrrowa  drilled  by  the  iron  coulters,  by  two  aow'cra,  who,  from  i 
clothful  of  seed  at  their  waistj  drop  the  seed  through  them. 

The  sugarcane-mill  or  ffhdna  is  only  posaeasod  by  well-to-do 
huabandmen  and  Gujardt  Vdnis  or  traders  who  let  it  on  hire  at  If. 
(8  a#.)  the  day.  The  mill  coats  about  £2  10a,  (Ra-  25)  and  last* 
five  to  six  years.  It  consists  of  two  solid  hdbhul  cylinders  called 
navra  and  navri  or  husband  and  wife  set  close  together  vertically 
•between  two  thick  wooden  boards,  the  lower  of  which  is  cut  ont 
into  a shiUlow  trough.  The  nat'ra  is  a little  longer  than  ^ho  navfi 
and  paasea  through  the  upper  board.  The  upper  parts  of  both  the 
cylinders  are  turned  into  double  spiral  screws  which  work  in  each 
other.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  larger  screw  is  fixed  a lever.  To 
work  the  mill  the  lever  is  united  to  the  yoke  of  bullocks  which  we 
driyen  round  the  mill.  As  it  is  pressed  out,  the  juice  dn>ps  into 
the  trough -shaped  lower  wooden  board.  From  the  board  it  pasm 
through  an  under-ground  tube  into  an  enrtheu  vessel  called 
From  the  mdndan  it  is  taken  to  the  boiling  cauldron.  Before  fhe 
wooden  mill  was  brought  into  use,  a atone  mill  woa  used  which  hiS 
of  late  nearly  disappeared,  . 

The  loather-bag  or  moi  with  its  gear  consists  of  a Icjather  hng,  tiro 
hemp  ropes,  the  large  called  nd^la  and  the  small  smddi>r,  twn 
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BjpfTiglits  supporting  six  feet  above  the  well  a fixed  pnlley  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  its  one  foot  long  axJe^  and  close  to 
the  gronnil  a wooden  oylinder  about  2^  feet  long  and  six  inches 
in  diatneter.  The  cylinder  ia  so  fixed  in  the  uprights  as  to  move 
freely  round  itaolf*  The  leather-bag,  which  holds  about  sixty 
gallons,  has  two  mouths,  the  upper  one  wide  and  laced  to  an 
iron  or  wooden  ring,  and  the  lower  one  tapering  into  a pipe*  l*o  the 
ring  is  tied  the  large  rope  or  ndda  which  passca  over  the  pulley  and 
joins  the  leather-bag  to  the  bullock  yoke.  The  sonddor^  which 
passes  over  the  cylinder  on  tlio  edge  of  the  well,  is  long  enough  to 
keep  both  the  moalhs  of  the  bag  in  one  levels  as  it  is  drawn  up  the 
well.  As  the  bag  reaches  the  edge  of  the  well  th^  smtdttor  ends, 
and  the  bag  becoming  straight  empties  itself  in  a cistern  in  front  of 
the  welL  Though  the  bag  is  generally  large  enough  to  hold  about 
sixty  gallons  nearly  ton  gallons  are  spilt  into  the  well  as  the  bag  ia 
being  drawn  up* 

In  KolhSpor  husbandmen  use  three  kinda  of  carts,  the  gdda,  tho 
and  the  chhaJeda.  The  gnda  or  harvest-cart,  which  is  going 
faatly  out  of  use,  is  very  heavy  and  can  only  be  drawn  by  eight 
bnl locks.  It  is  nearly  twelve  feet  long  and  about  three  and  a half 
feet  broad.  The  body  of  the  ciart  consists  of  t\vo  long  beams  joined 
together  by  cross  pieces  fixed  all  along  I heir  lengths.  Bach  wheel 
is  made  of  a Bingle  solid  block  or  two  or  three  blocks  joined  together 
by  a massive  iron  tire.  Thoagh  clumsy  and  very  heavy,  with  out- 
riggerH  on  both  sides,  it  is  very  useful  in  carrying  large  quantities 
of  grass  and  manure.  The  yuda  coats  £5  to  £6  (Rg,  50-60).  Of 
late  the  gdda  has  given  pl^e  to  the  lighter  hagt  It  has  spoked 
wheels  about  four  feet  in  diameter  with  a massive  tire.  The  frame- 
work is  generally  of  bdbhul  au  J the  axle  is  of  iron.  This  cart  carries 
twelve  t-o  fourteen  hundredweights,  is  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and 
coats  £4  to  £5  (Rs.40  - 50),  Except  that  it  is  lighter  than  the  hagl^ 
th^  chhakda  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  bagi.  It  is  used  in 
making  trips  to  the  coast  or  carrying  field  produce  to  distant 
markets,  and  costs  £3  to  £4  (Rs,  30  - 40), 

The  field  tools  used  by  the  Konkan  huabondmen  are  the  plough 
or  ftdu^fir,  the  four  harrows,  the  ddfkat  the  dtnd  or  gutha,  the  pdte^ 
and  the  log  of  wood  for  turtLing  up  the  soil  before  the  sowing  of 
rice;  picks  for  digging  hill  land,  the  billhook  or  kogta^  tho  weeding 
sickle  or  fchur2Wt  tho  crowbar  or  mbbal,  the  bullock  boo  or  kolj:>a, 
the  harrow  or  kulavt  and  the  seed-drill  or  knrgi.  The  plough  is  light, 
well  suited  to  small  p^atches  of  rice  land,  and  is  drawn  by  two 
bnllocks.  The  ddtka  has  wooden  teeth  and  ie  drawn  by  a pair  of 
bullocks.  The  dtnd  or  gntha  m a log  of  wood  used  for  breaking 
clods,  and  the  p(Ue  is  a fiat  board  used  for  levelling  and  amoothmg 
the  aoil. 


Chapter  IT* 
Agriculture* 
Field  Tools. 
Ltaiher  Bag* 


VarU* 


In  the  plain  or  eastern  eotfntry  in  g^d  black  soil  it  is  usual  to  PLoucnnia, 
plough  only  once  in  several  years.  Ordinarily  the  land  is  considered 
tit  for  sowing  after  it  has  been  stirred  np  a few  inches  with  a 
ku  tatr  or  harrow.  liVhcn  the  land  is  overgrown  with  hargdli  Cynodon 
dactylon  and  kunda  grasses,  it  is  dng  bp  with  the  pickaxe  to  bring 
tip  their  long  strong  and  tortuous  roots  to  the  surface.  These  aro 
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colldcted  and  ramoYed  from  the  field.  When  there  m no  pbughiBg 
the  field  h harrowed  eoveral  times  after  a heavy  April  or  Miy 
ahowerp  and  it  ia  cleared  of  shrubs  and  weeds  if  there  be  any.  The 
field  is  then  fit  for  sowing.  Ploughing  is  generally  begun  soon  after 
the  early  crops  are  harreated  in  December  or  January,  when  tid 
soil  i^  moist  and  easily  worked.  As  the  soil  driesj  the  clods  beoams 
hard  and  stiff  and  after  months  of  osrposare  to  the  weather,  the  lampi 
of  earth  become  brittle  and  ai'e  easily  broken  down  by  the  hairoir 
or  kulav*  The  plotigh  is  largo  and  is  drawn  by  eight  bnllocks.  la 
the  west  the  laud  is  ploughed  lengthwise  with  the  light  plough  or 
nangn  in  April ; the  clods  are  then  broken  by  pickaites  and  clobi^ 
and  a large  beajn  called  dtnd  is  dragged  over  to  level  the  sorfacsi 
The  field  is  cross-ploughed  and  ploughed  along  the  origimil 
furrow.  Manure,  according  to  the  hnsbandman'a  means,  is  spread 
over  the  soil  generally  broadcast  out  of  a basket  and  the  field 
is  ready  for  the  seed.  Hilly  and  hard  soils  are  first  broken  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars,  and  afterwards  ploughed  vrith  a large  plough, 
the  bushes  having  been  cut  down  daring  the  previous  hot  season 
and  burnt  on  the  ground. 

The  seed  is  sown  either  by  the  hand  or  by  seed-drilh  The  seed 
ia  covered  with  the  hulav  or  bfurow,  A sort  of  brush  barrofr 
follows  the  ktdfiv.  This  ia  generally  made  of  hd£iAui  braricbea 
The  brush  harrow  is  used  three  or  four  times  till  the  seedliogs 
appear  within  a fortnight-  Sheep  are  sometimes  folded  on  th« 
land  for  a night  at  this  stage.  The  rows  of  young  seedlings  are 
styled  hdkryaw^ 

The  value  of  cowdung  and  sweepings  as  manure  ia  genemllj 
understood,  but  artificial  manures  are  not  known,  Kice  aud  gardoJl 
lands  are  invariably  manured,  but  dry -crop  lands  only  aa  often  »• 
\he  husbandmen  have  the  means.  Alluvial  or  mdli  lands  on  rivsr 
bauks  are  not  manured  at  all.  Black  and  good  brown  soils  are 
manured  only  once  in  three  years,  but  in  red  and  poorer  brown 
manure  has  to  be  applied  every  second  year  at  least  and  in  sooie 
oases,  if  the  husbanduian  can  afford  it,  every  year.  Holders  cf 
garden  lands  generally  use  all  the  available  manure  of  their  farm 
yards  for  their  mala  or  garden  especially  for  sugarcane  | and  thos 
their  dry-crop  lauds  su  ffer  more  than  those  of  second  class  husband* 
men,  who  have  no  garden  lands  and  who  use  all  their  manure  in  their 
dry -crop  lands.  There  are  five  kinds  of  manure.  The  first  ia  mixed 
manure,  which  consists  of  crop  stubble,  ashes,  droppings  of 
urine,  and  every  kind  of  rubbish  stored  in  a pit  near  the  basbaad* 
matins  house.  Here  the  heap  rats.  It  is  occasionally  damped  by 
tl^p  draininga  from  the  cook  room.  As  at  night  no  grass  is  sprosd 
on  the  ground  for  cattle  to  lie  down,  there  13  no  Utter,  Urine  is 
either  gathered  by  ducts  and  thrown  into  the  pit,  or  is  carefully 
mixed  with  the  dung  when  cleaning  the  cattle  shed  every  moromg 
before  it  is  thrown  into  the  pit.  During  the  dry  months  oowJung 
is  made  into  fuel-cakes  about  a foot  jn  diameter,  dried  and  staclcc^ 
and  so  it  goes  to  the  manure-pit  for  only  seven  months  April  to 
December,  In  large  towns  bosidea  the  home  supply  the  husbaodmaa 
can  buy  it  of  Gavlis  or  cowherds  at  the  rupee  rate  of  two  cart-loads 
or  thirty  hundredweights  of  ordinary  pit  maiiure  and  three  cart- 
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iuaJfi  or  forty-five  hundred  weights  if  poor  in  quality*  It  is  esfcimakjd 
that  after  satting  aside  whatia  wanted  for  other  purposes  an  ordinary 
third  class  holding  of  about  ten  acres  of  dry-crop  land  with  two  pairs 
of  plough  bullocks,  a milch  buffaio,  and  perhaps  a steer,  would  yearly 
yield  five  ca^rtloads  of  manure  or  just  enough  for  half  an  acre, 
Nightsoil  mnnure  or  sonUiat  was  formerly  never  used,  but  now 
the  nightsoil  manure  prepared  by  the  Kolhdpnr  rauuicifiality 
according  to  the  dry-earth  system  is  freely  used  by  huabandmeo 
of  the  surrounding  villages  and  is  highly  valued  especially  for  so  gar- 
cane,  tobacco,  and  Other  rich  crops.  The  third  kind  of  tnanura  consists 
uf  sheep  and  goat  droppings.  The  hnsbandmaa  engages  a shepherd 
to  fold  Ms  flocks  on  liis  field  for  a certain  number  of  days  and 
pays  him  in  grain  at  the  rate  of  80  to  120  pounds  grain  worth 
about  3tf.  (Rs,  1|)  a thousand  sheep  penned  in  his  field  a night. 
In  the  west  stubble,  weeds,  and  scrub-forest  wood  or  rdh  are 
gathered,  heaped  on  the  field  and  burnt,  mid  the  ashes  are  mixed 
with  soil  by  ploughing,  Green  manure  is  the  fifth  kind  of  manure. 
Bombay  hemp  or  tdg  and  sometimes  sesame  is  sown  iind  is  allowed 
to  grow  for  three  months  when  it  begins  to  flower.  It  is  then 
ploughed  in  with  tho  kalav.  This  manure  is  considered  good  for  the 
sugarcane  crop.  The  supply  of  manure  is  limited.  An  acre  of  sugar- 
cane land  receives  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cartloads  of  mixed  manure 
anu  the  droppings  and  urine  of  a thousand  sh**ep  for  six  to  eight  days. 
Where  it  can  be  had  half  the  quantity  of  nightsoil  manure  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  same  area.  An  acre  of  rice  land  requires  about  twenty 
cartloads,  and  an  acre  o!  dry-crop  land  which  is  manured  every 
seo^jnd  third  or  fourth  year  as  circunistances  allow,  receives  generally 
Um  carts.  Sheep  are  folded  on  the  land  whenever  available.  It  is 
considered  essentia)  to  adept  this  method  of  manuring  for  tobacco 
and  ehiliies-  The  late  Jvdri,  cotton,  gram,  and  wheat  are  generally 
aow0  without  manure. 

There  are  no  irrigation  works,  old  op  new,  though  Kolhapur,  with 
ranges  of  bills  hero  and  there,  is  apparently  favonrably  situated. 
There  ore  no  canals  except  a few  pats  or  water-courses  which  dry 
by  January  or  February,  and.  except  at  Kolhfipur,  where  the  Bankdla 
and  one  or  two  other  ponds  water  a few  acres  of  garden  laud, 
there  are  no  ponds  or  reservoirs  large  enough  to  water  any  * 
con  siilerable  area.  But  a great  scope  exists  for  improving  reservoira 
by  throwing  embankments  across  the  rivers  in  the  hilly  sub-divisions. 
VVTiat  little  irrigation  exists  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  wells  or  budkU 
dag  in  stream  beds.  Water  is  taken  out  from  these  wells  by  the 
mot  or  water-bag.^  The  number  of  wells  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  lost  twenty  years  and  many  old  wells  have  been 
Bubstantially  rebuilt.  In  IS81  the  number  of  working  wells  was 
reported  to  be  7547.  Everywhere  the  coltivators  show  a desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means H>f  irrigation  for  garden  crops  which 
are  more  profitable  than  dry-cropB.  The  chief  irrigated  crops  are 
sugarcane,  tuiehni,  spelt  wheat;,  chillies,  turmeric,  onions,  garlic,  and 


* Doiftild  gl  %h9  working  of  the  m^(  are  given  in  Uie  Belgautu  Statittieal  Acooiuit. 
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eweet  potstooa.  In  1881,  of  5-50,7^10  acres,  tlie  t<>tal  area  ntwler 
actual  tillage,  15,290  acres  or  2*78  per  cent  were  watered. 

When  the  young  plants  have  appeared  nbore  ground,  weeiHo^ 
begins*  Till  tlie  end  of  the  secoTtd  month  it  b generally  carritNl 
by  a light  hoe  or  kolpa  drawn  by  bnllocks.  After  the  secood 
mon|li  when  the  crops  grow  too  high  to  permit  of  bullock  hoeinf 
without  damage,  hand  weeding  is  resorted  to- 

From  the  time  the  grain  forma,  to  drive  off  birds  the  crop  i§ 
wnfccbed  from  a wooden  platform  generally  raised  in  every  ficlA 
The  husbandman,  who  watches  the  crop,  shouts  and  slings  stones. 

When  it  is  njie,  the  crop  is  either  reaped  with  the  sickle  or  pul W 
by  the  roots,  and  kept  where  it  is  cut  for  a few  days  to  dry.  It  ti 
then  bound  in  sheaves  and  stacked  with  the  ears  of  grain  outward- 
The  stack  or  6McAad  is  kept  a fortnight  to  a month,  by  the  cod  of 
which  the  ears  are  tboroughly  dried  and  th©  crop  ia  earned  to 
the  threshing  tioor  or  fe/mle- 

The  threshing  floor  or  khale  ia  prepared  in  th©  hardest  part  of  tlw 
field  by  wetting  and  beating  the  ground  with  wooden  mallets  till  it 
is  hard  and  smooth  and  then  by  smearing  it  with  cowdung.  An 
upright  post  about  six  feet  high  b set  in  the  centre,  and  round  this 
post  ar©  thrown  the  heads  of  grain  or  the  whole  plant,  aa  the  eas# 
may  be,  to  be  thrashed.  A team  of  ten  tnu^szled  oxen  ia  tied  to  tfca 
pole  side  by  side  and  driven  rounrl  and  round  to  ttmd  out  tUa 
grain-  It  is  estimated  that  a pair  of  bullocks  can  thrash  oat  abottl 
520  pounds  (2  tjmw#)  of  giaiu  in  a day;  but  however  large  the  team 
may  be,  not  more  than  two  khandift  (2^  tons)  can  be  trodden  oat 
at  a time.  Usually  one  khamfi  is  th©  maximum  on  the  floor  at  ooe 
time.  Some  crops  sneb  as  hemp,  castoraeod,  some  pulses,  htrdm, 
wnd  khf^pli  or  spelt  are  threshed  by  hand  with  sticks  on  th©  finer 
Dry  sesame  plants  are  only  shaken  with  the  hand  to  set  frt*e  the 
seed. 

The  grain  is  winnowed  from  the  chaff  by  the  help  of  the  wini 
Winnowing  baskets  or  »Hp9  are  filled  with  the  grain  and  chaff  as  ifc 
comes  from  the  threslung  floor  and  are  handed  by  one  man  to  a 
second  man  who  Rtands  on  a high  stool  calletl  vavdi  and  empties  tho 
‘ basket  slowly  with  a shaking  motion.  The  heavy  grain  falls  on  the 
ground  prepared  for  it  and  the  light  chaff  with  dust  is  blown  aside. 

In  the  east  grain  is  often  stored  in  uuder*groond  chamhers.  Grain 
is  also  often  in  th©  east  and  alvrays  in  the  west  stored  in  cylindrical 
baskets  kept  in  the  husbandman's  bouse. 

The  sowing  of  mixed  crops  ia  a common  practice  with  Kolbdpur 
husbandmen.  Ae  many  as  nine  crops  may  be  seen  in  th©  same  row 
at  the  same  time,  alternating  with  a certain  number  of  rows  of  tb© 
principal  crop.  Bdjri  as  a principal  crop  is  sown  with  f ur,  ambndi 
matki^  kuUhi,  and  korte,  in  different  proportions  and  in  differe&t 
combi uatiotisf  shditi  or  lut©  Indian  millet,  with  castor  seed,  gnuiii 
barley,  pdvia,  peas,  and  linseed;  cotton  with  sesame,  ityfcY&i 
coriander,  euu,  fennel,  caiTOt,  chlllted,  rdlii^  and  linseed; 

ji^ndhla  or  early  Indian  millet,  with  ndid^  tur^  ambddif  mug,  and 
matki;  bhnimug  or  earthnut,  with  make,  rdjgira,  cAarff,  mi 
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coriander  ; rice  with  tur  and  ndcAni  with  tur,  ambd^^ 

and  maize  j mva  with  gid^ydp  a variety  of  jondkla^  tur^  and  korie  ; 
hfiapti  or  spelt  with  mustard  seed  and  maize;  maize  with  pdvta^ 
castor  seed,  watermelons,  bhapla  or  gourd,  cucumber,  bh&ndi, 
govirif  and  fennel  ; gram  with  kardait  mustard  seed,  and  shdlti  or 
late  Indian  millet ; and  chillies  with  coriander  and  cotton.  Bgsides 
the  above,  cari  is  sown  with  maize,  wheat  with  kardat  and  linseed, 
rula  with  maize,  mug  with  m^er,  and  ^havli  with  adcknL 

Kumri  or  woodash  tillage  is  much  practised  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sabyadris.  Under  this  tillage  a patch  of  brushwood  covered  ground 
is  chosen  by  the  husband  man » In  April  or  Maj  he  burns  the 
bashes  in  the  ground  with  branches  of  some  other  ^reea.  If  it  is 
Bat,  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and,  if  sloping,  only  scratched  by  a 
pickaxe  or  kudal ; and  just  after  the  first  shower  of  rain,  ndchni  la 
sown  either  by  the  seed-drill  or  broadcast.  Before  the  crop 
ripens  by  the  end  of  September  or  October,  the  field  is  weeded  by 
hand  twice  or  thrice*  The  average  acre  outturn  in  the  first  year 
is  about  800  pounds  of  grain.  In  the  second  year  sdva,  vartj 
nr  some  other  coat^er  grain  is  sown  in  the  same  ground  without 
fresh  bumiog  of  the  soil*  The  average  acre  outturn  in  the  second 
year  is  about  480  pounds.  In  superior  soils  generally  sesame  is 
raised  in  the  third  year,  and  then  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  till 
it  is  again  covered  with  scrub*  Of  latn  strict  orders  have  been  issued 
pry  hi  biting  this  mode  of  tillara  within  five  miles  of  the  ridge  of 
the  Sahyadris,  and  it  is  probable  the  area  under  kumri  tillage  will 
greatly  be  ourLailed  as  forest  conservancy  comes  into  force. 

The  value  of  a change  of" cropping  is  well  known,  and  rotation  of 
crops,  according  to  certaia  fixed  rules,  is  observed.  In  ordinary  rice 
land,  rio©  is  taken  year  by  year,  so  in  watered  and  other  superior 
rice  lands  which  are  retenrive  of  moisture,  but  with  this  dtfierence 
ihat  a second  crop  of  peas,  gram,  beans,  or  khapli  or  watered  wheat 
tsnaisod;  sugarcane,  as  a rule,  is  grown  on  the  same  land  only  once 
in  three  years.  Sugareane  is  followed  either  by  jvdri  mixed  with 
Ittr  or  rice  and  khapli  or  imrAni  and  khapli  or  sweat  potatoea  in 
saoccaaion.  Sometimes  instead  of  khupU,  brinjab,  carrots,  garlic  or 
onions  also  follow  rice  or  ndchid.  In  the  third  year  the  soil  m ^ 
exhaosted  to  a certain  extent  and  is  not  in  a state  to  yield  a bumper 
crop.  The  husbandman  then  puts  in  such  crops  as  tend  to  the 
Imuihy  growth  of  sugarcane  in  the  succeeding  year.  These  crops 
are  called  bevads  or  preparatory  crops.  The  usual  sugarcane  bevcuh 
are  Bombay  hemp,  cnillies,  tobacco,  udid,  rdla,  and  turmerie,  among 
which  hemp  and  chillies  are  considered  the  best.  WTien  it  follows 
nUoy  hemp  ia  genemlly  ploughed  in  as  a green  manure*  Indry-ctop 
laada  near  the  SahyAdrie  or  in  iamri  lands  ndchnt  in  the  first  year 
is  followed  by  sdva  in  the  second  year  and  sesame  or  korte  in  the 
third  year;  or  Jvdri  in  the  first,  ndchni  in  the  second,  and  hemp  in 
tbs  third;  or  Aarik  in  the  $fBt,  harag  in  the  second,  and  sesame 
ta  the  third.  In  inferior  lands  under  kumri  tillage^  no  rotation 
will  permit  cropping  for  more  than  4wo  years  without  fallow.  In 
Sttoh  lands  ndcnui  or  harik  in  the  first  year  is  followed  by  van  or 
karng  tn  the  second  year,  and  then  by  a long  fallow  of  sight  or  nine 
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years.  la  black  soil  where  the  holdings  are  small,  husbandmca 
sow  jTOri  and  cotton  alternately.  But  where  holdings  are  large,  i 
better  rotation  is  adopted,  nainely  cotton  in  the  first  year,  tobacco  in 
the  second  year,  gram  and  w-hoat  in  the  third  year,  and  jvdri  in  tbi 
fourth  year.  Gram  in  considered  the  best  hevad  or  preparatory  cnip 
for  jvdH>  It  is  also  as  a late  crop  raised  successively  in  the  sme 
field  lor  several  years. 

As  shown  above  fallows  are  very  rare  in  the  flat  country  of  ths 
eastern  parts  of  the  State.  The  fertility  of  the  soii  is  maintaincMl  bj 
the  alternation  of  cereals  w^ith  oilseeda  pulses  and  fibre  plants,  by 
the  miztnres  of  crops,  and  by  manuring.  In  the  western  nplaatU 
crops  are  secured  for  three  or  four  years,  but  fallows  varying  front 
three  to  twelve  years  are  then  necessary.  Lastly  in  lands  tmdiir 
ftwmri  after  two  or  at  most  three  years  of  cropping  absolote  to! 
for  aeven  to  twelve  years  is  needed  to  allow  the  scrub  to  grow 
again. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  tho  lesMling  field  and  gnrdefl 
crops.  Of  cereals  there  are  fifteen  : 

K^tlh^lpur  CmaU^ 


No. 

Maka'yui. 

KxaLUiii. 

1 

au/ri 

Spiked  Umel  .. 

PAiticutTi 

« 

^imct  . 

I 

BkiU 

llkMS  

OTTn  aatiYa. 

1 Tritlcuni  ssaflvum. 

1 

Qtthtt 

Wh«*t  . . > 

S 

A'jlia/ifi 



TiiUdiim  trpcltuni^  I 

Q 

a aril’ 

l^pftlum  fniTOjcniiieeutii 

T 

IhdilUi  Millat 

! Sofi^hum  rult^re  I 

pAnkum  tUlkun}. 

a 

Edag 

u 

Maka 

VMie  ... 

Zem  mayw,  I 

to 

jVdeAni 

Hiuufttnr  rorncan*.  i 

11 

13 

::: 

AmnmnUitiB  potTiniinUii. 

' pKHliTUin  ItAlkuiii.  [ 

13 

Sdtm 

Barit}  ... 

Uorduuiii  liekA^li'rhcifi.  i 

14 

Sdva 

rvitcum  rntiDcfiiftoeuin.  ! 

1£ 

Tart 

PibUtoutn  uiilitre. 

Bdjri^  of  only  one  kind  with  an  area  of  32,570  acrres,^  holds  tUe 
fourth  place  among  the  crops  of  the  State.  It  is  a finer  grain  tbin 
jvdri,  and  Tequiros  much  more  careful  tillage.  Though  it  is  sonu?* 
times  grown  in  garden  lands  and  river-side  alluvial  deposits,  tW 
‘ best  lands  suited  to  it  are  the  red,  brown,  find  alluvial  soils.  It  ia 
generally  sown  in  August -September  and  reaped  after  four  mouths. 
It  holds  a secondary  place  among  the  staples  of  the  State.  The 
stalks  called  ^uram  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  averagt 
acre  outturn  is  about  850  pounds. 

Rice,  with  an  area  of  89,038  acres,  ia  an  early  crop,  sown  towurdi 
the  end  of  May  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jane.  Rica  holds  the 
second  place  among  the  cereals  of  the  State,  and  the  rice-crop  formi 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
staple  food  of  all  the  richer  classed  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tract  near  the  SahyMris,  Rice  is  grown  throughout  the  State, 
especially  in  the  western  hilly  aub-diviafous  ivhere  the  rainfall  ta  heaw. 
The  crop  is  miaed  in  the  rich  valleys  aud  on  the  slopes  of  tho  hift- 

* Tbe  tiUAge  Krc^  given  hurt:  ut  throughout  for  18SI-'82, 
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KidaB,  where  the  tillage  is  carried  far  ap  the  ascent  in  a series  of 
well  defined  terraces  prepared  with  einbankmenta  to  retain  the  sqU 
and  regulate  the  water-supply.  In  Kolhapur  twenty-three  varieties 
of  rice  are  grown,  of  which  about  fifteen  ripen  in  September  and 
are  eddied  halve  hhdt  or  early  rice;  seven  ripen  by  the  end  of  October 
or  the  begioning  of  November  and  are  called  Tnahdn  hhdt  late 
rice ; and  one,  vdyangan  the  only  irrigated  rice-crop,  ripens  by  the  end 
ot  March,^  It  is  grown  only  in  a few  places  in  the  allnvial  river-beds 
and  in  hill-side  terraces  well  supplied  with  water.  In  Kolhapur 
rice  grown  in  Ajra  is  considered  the  beat.  Two  varietieB  jirge  and 
kdlehhdt  are  also  highly  esteemed  for  their  delicious  odour  when 
cooked,  • 
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There  are  four  distinct  modes  of  cultivating  rice : 1,  It  is  raised 
from  riibed  seedlings  near  the  Sohyddris,  In  April  a plot  is  chosen 
for  the  seedbed,  and  on  it  are  spread  layers  of  cowdung  brushwood 
and  straw.  These  layers  are  called  rdh’  When  it  is  quite  dry  the 
rdb  is  fired  at  noon*  The  next  morning  the  nlot  is  ploughed  with 
a light  plough  to  mix  the  ashes  with  the  soil.  Alter  the  first  rain 
in  Juno  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  ploughed  in.  The  seedbed 
is  then  carefully  levelled.  By  the  end  of  a fortnight  when  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  the  seedlings  are  taken  from  the  seedbed  and 
planted  out  by  hand  in  bundles  of  four  to  six  at  a distance  of  a 
span  from  one  another  in  wet  narrow  fields  which  have  been 
ploughed  four  times,  well  mannred,  and  levelled.  If  rain  fails  the 
plants  are  watered*  In  September  the  crop  is  weeded  twice,  and 
by  the  latter  end  of  October  it  is  reaped  and  left  on  the  ground  for 
a day  or  two  to  dry.  It  is  carried  to  the  thrashing  fioor  where  it 
remains  spread  on  straw  for  two  days,  when  it  is  trodden  ont  by 
bullocks  and  winnowed  by  hand.  2*  It  is  raised  from  artificially 
germinated  seed.  To  induce  germination  the  seed  is  mixed  with 
cowdung  and  hot  water,  placed  in  bundles  of  grass^  and  subjected 
to  pressure  for  three  to  four  days*  It  ia  then  sown  broadcast  on  a 
carefully  prepared  level  seedbed  and  left  as  it  falls.  The  seedbed 
reqttirea  to  be  watched  for  two  days  to  protect  the  uncovered  seed 
from  birds.  Sometimes  the  seedlings  are  not  transplanted  but  trans- 
plantation as  in  the  first  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  custom,  3.  In  the 
plain  country  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  but  there  is  no  traos-  * * 
planting.  4.  Further  east  where  the  land  is  more  level,  rice  is  sown 
by  the  ordinary  seed-drill.  Rice  is  usually  pound^  and  then 
called  idndul  and  boiled  for  food*  But  it  is  also  customary  to 
grind  the  cleaned  rice  into  flour.  Of  this  a coarse  bread  is  made* 
iTie  straw  is  used  as  cattle  fodder*  An  average  acre  outturu  of 
rice  in  husk  varies  from  900  to  1280  pounds*  A large  quantity 
of  rice  ia  exported  from  the  State  to  the  principal  markets  of  the 
Eastern  Deccan  and  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Kamitak* 


* Tho  varifitiea  af  lioe  tire : antarsdi^  avkte^ 

mmehtiqfr,  jondfUtf  tdlebAdif  kardmai,  khavri9di^  khirttH,  kok<tn*dit 
lavheM,  ptUmt^  rdjfbhig^  *om$di,  tdmsdl,  pdntkirkU^  tmd 

■The  ohief  difieraitx!  between  rtib  Ajcid  ifumri.  the  two  fomi4  of  woodneh  tiilmge,  is 
thel  in  fdb  the  baming  b confiLned  to  the  seedbed. 
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iki  s 

^ rrop- 

!3. 

dferrr^  hcA  JL*  a ri 

cf  K^4?tt»rgr  v^esk:;  ud 

^ MS  iacETTscSi  j cxLSsa^fr^  m m T^MfCr  ef  * 
d gr*-^R>  » ka^d  red 

-Si  s zAA  mad  aSirraJ  wwtieer  rrgp.  Boi^  i 

•Otis  m£^  ksc^iv  res«.rT^  ^ Brc<c:=;Y  msi.  a.  tkjML  xt  ! 

EJk^i  bs  fre  wsx  la  ik»iA  M A CTTP  : 

Mfxraafc  '»!«  ST-Ks.  a eg«gd  vi^  aia^riM  V»m  ^ 
be  metmxmSad  pottzgig^.  f ^rbirk  a said  to  ban 

trvre&ed  frm  Gvyirmi  *isri2.^  tke  l>7f  Easii^,  jeQoaM^  Ib^B^ 
msd  •ctx.  It  a calj  to  a exiCBS  vixb  iLapli  iB 

garden  tazids.  as  it  a ibe  rneties  aev  so  largely 

exported  lo  Eerepe,  it  a hk^r  tbac  it  win  £srea»i  la  paopfe  oader- 
stud  its  Tslae  beefier.  To  9c^  aa  azre  wdk  wbeat,  t«y  to 
pofoi^  ol  seed  are  respired.  In  bitek  moH  ibe  lead  m pityafari  liy 
nunzni^  tb«  barrow  tbiW  tsar  tr^es  crer  tfee  lead  so  aa  lo  deer 
it  of  weeds.  I&  rire  or  gwdea  Imads  where  wheat  is  grosiu  ae  a 
eeecttd  crop,  ti»  soil  m brrias  op  by  the  ploagb  aad  tl^n 

harrowed.  Whea:  k eowii  with  ibe  bmwr  ceed-drOl,  fiollvwed  ty 
the  hajrrow  !#:>  aexw  cp  the  seed.  The  dry-crop  rmnetr  ripeu^  ia 
aboQt  foor  moatbj^  The  irrigated  rarkties  take  a Boalh  loitger. 
The  artrage  acre  oatttim  is  aboat  460  -poBXxda  The  ripe  graiii  k 
principaliy  made  into  tiMad.  It  k izsed  by  rich  elagme  addomi 
tfj  the  poor  except  oo  feaat  days.  The  fioor  k ako  ased  largdy  ia 
pastry  and  gweet meats  A small  qnaatity  ol  wheat  ta  expenrtod  to 
ibe  Konkaii. 


Bank  k grown  m Sahjidri  Tillage®  both  on  ftat  lands  and  on  sleep 
bill  elopes,  where,  acoording  to  a general  practice,  it  follows  sari  and 
k foftowed  by  sesame;  it  is  ihp  cdieapast  giain  m the  State 
tertk  k largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  k generally  sown 
^ about  the  mud  of  Jane  and  takes  aboat  four  months  to  ripen.  The 
aTerage  acre  outturn  of  karik  k estimated  to  be  500  poniids. 

Jed  n\  the  most  largely  grown  cereal  in  Kolhipcir,  corered  260,197 
aerpa.  There  are  nomerons  Tarkties  of  TndiM  mOJet,  soma  of 
which  belong  to  the  early  and  others  to  the  late  harrest.  The  early 
crop  k called  kdr  and  the  late  thdlu^  The  bar  or  early  Indiaii 
millet  Ralcas  sorghnm  with  220,697  acres,  k the  staple  food  of  the 
eastern  snb-^liTkiong  and  with  fuicAiu  k l^gely  ttsed  by  the  lower 
clsaiies  of  the  western  snb-diTkians.  It  is  sown  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  about  the  middle  of  July  and  takes  four  to  five  months  to 
ripen-  It  has  eleven  varieties,  dagdikoH,  dukri,  ^id^yrfp,  gulbhendi^ 
hhtTMdgar^  kuchhiichi^  m€idatyj%Hif  mo/terAur,  ^od^ar,  ftird^i,  and  wngi^, 
Of  these  the  gtdg^appdnirif  and  scid^ar  are  common  and  are  grown  aa 
Sfibstantive  crops.  The  othesa  mixed  with  theaa  are  sown  to  a small 
extent  llio  unripe  oars  of  the  khirsdgar,  kuchkuchi,  and  onttAendi 
rmrwiitB  are  plucked  and  roasted  The  stalks  or  kadba  provide  the 
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beat  fodder  for  eattVe,  those  of  fiidgyap  being  apeciuUy  preferred  to 
those  of  tJther  varieties  on  account  of  their  being  leafy  and  soft*  In 
nidi  or  uplands  the  early  varieties  are  sown  with  occasional  rows  of 
knlUhf  matkif  mug,  Tidcfcui,  rdla,  iur,  and  uditL  In  good  black 
soil  free  from  weeds,  the  land  for  the  early  varieties  does  not  require 
ploQgbing  every  year,  but  it  is  only  stirr^  up  with  the  hulat}  before 
8*uwiDg,  Inferior  black  soil,  red  soil,  and  land  overgrown  with* weeds 
always  require  ploogliing.  Whenever  practicable  five  to  ten  cart- 
loads of  mao  are  are  laid  on  an  acre  of  millet  field.  The  average  acre 
outturn  of  the  early  varieties  is  1170  poimds.  A small  quantity  of 
It  is  sent  to  the  Konkan  districts  below  the  Sahy4drisj  and  a large 
portion  is  consumed  locally*  Shdhi  or  late  Indian  millet  Holcus 
Baecharatum^  with  89^500  acres,  is  not  so  important  as  the  early  or 
kdr  millet*  It  in  sown  chielly  near  river- banks  and  in  the  Bhirol 
and  Uadinglaj  gob-divisious  where,  on  scconnt  of  the  lateness  of 
the  mins,  early  millet  cannot  be  sown*  Its  grain  is  much  prised  for 
its  white  and  sweet  floor;  and  as  it  is  hard  and  wdthoot  much  pnip, 
its.  stalk  is  not  considered  good  food  for  cattle*  The  four  varieties 
of  the  late  Indian  millet  are  kdlgundi,  mackehundii  mangandif  and 
vthdldatulL  It  ja  genemlly  sown  in  September  and  October  and 
takes  about  five  months  to  mature.  The  average  acre  outtnrn  is 
about  9fi0  pounds.  Shdlu  is  grown  in  garden  lands  as  a fodder  crop 
only  for  cattle  in  the  hot  season. 

Maka,  with  an  area  of  3205  acres,  is  one  of  the  importemt  crops  in 
the  State.  This  crop  is  largely  grown  to  provide  unripe  ears  for 
rtiaaiing,  When  specially  so  intended  it  is  grown  in  garden  lands 
and  in  small  gardens  attached  to  houses*  It  is  sown  in  June,  and 
by  the  end  of  two  months  and  a half  the  heads  or  huthds  become 
ripe  enough  for  roasting.  The  regular  crop  is  sown  in  September 
ail  along  the  river-banks  and  as  a row  crop  in  turmeric,  ear thnut, 
rd/a,  michni,  and  vari  fields.  It  takes  about  four  months  to  ripen. 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  1300  pounds*  The  middle  and 
poorer  classes  use  maise  eis  a substitute  otjvdri. 

Ndchni  or  with  82,980  acres,  is  the  staple  food  of  the 

people  in  the  west  and  holds  the  third  place  among  the  crops  of  the 
State.  It  13  also  largely  sown  in  garden  and  alluvial  lands  in  the  ^ 
plain  country*  Its  tillage  differs  considerably  in  black  and  red  soils. 
In  red  soil  the  same  process  of  burning  and  preparing  the  soil  as 
used  for  rice  is  pursued*  As  an  early  crop  it  is  sown  in  June 
either  by  hand  or  with  the  drilh  ^tar  it  is  reaped,  it  is  dried 
for  a few  days  before  it  is  thrashed*  The  husk  and  straw  are 
used  as  cattIe*fodder.  On  hill  land  where  rdb  is  practised  it  is 
always  the  first  crop  after  the  fallow.  In  the  plain  country  the  hfiid 
is  ptonghed  and  harrowed  and  the  seed  drilled  as  torjvdri*  In  the 
Konkan  Ghatm^tha  it  13  also  grown  as  a cold  weather  crop  by  the 
help  of  water.  In  garden  and'atluvial  lands  ndchnim  always  followed 
by  a second  crop  of  watered  wheat,  peas,  gram,  castor  seed,  or  other 
crop*  Some  pulses  and  jvdri  aVe  sown  with  ndchni  as  row  crops.  On 
hill 'Side  slopes  tidchni  is  grown  as  a npxed  crop  with  kdng*  Ndchni 
takes  about  three  to  four  months  to  harvest.  The  average  acre 
onttam  is  about  300  pounds  in  hilly  lands  and  about  1000  poands 
to  allaTial  and  garden  lands. 


Chapter  17* 
Agiicnlture. 
Caar  Orr^na. 

/idrt* 


Mam* 


Nd^nh 
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SdlUf  with  an  area  of  19,125  acTres,  holds  the  ninth  place  among 
the  crops  of  the  State.  Poor  people  use  it  as  a subatitute  for  rii^a 
In  Kolhftpur  five  varieties  of  rata  are  grown.  Ldvka  and  dkoka  as 
substantive  crops  and  panada  as  a row  crop  are  grown  in  garden 
lands.  lAtnija  or  moftana  is  grown  as  an  early  crop  on  the  airii 
lands^  Tuljdptiti  is  sown  as  a row  crop  in  cotton  fields.  >Vliea 
rdla  IB  sewn  as  a principal  crop,  udul,  mugf  and  sometimes  fur  are 
sown  with  it*  The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  SoO  pounds. 

8de(^f  with  an  area  of  19,952  acres,  holds  the  eighth  place  among 
the  crops  of  the  State.  It  is  much  used  by  middle-class  and  po«>r 
hufibaodmen  in  the  anb-di visions  of  Ajra,  Bhudargad,  Gadinglaj, 
and  Paohilla.  It  is  sown  broadcast  in  June  and  harvested  after 
three  or  four  months*  The  average  acre  outturn  of  *dva  is  about 
480  pounds, 

Sdtii^  with  an  area  of  146  acres,  is  gro^vn  only  to  a timited 
e:stent.  Id  rice  fields  it  is  grown  as  a second  crop  and  as  snbordi- 
nate  crop  with  other  cereals.  It  is  sown  in  the  end  of  September 
and  in  the  beginning  of  October  and  harvested  in  January.  The 
average  acre  outturn  is  about  320  pounds. 

Varit  with  an  area  of  7148  acres,  stands  next  to  rmchm  aa  a staple 
food  in  the  State.  Kolbdpur  yurt  is  of  three  kinds,  tTuri  proper, 
gholvaH^  and  t?ara.  The  first  two  kinds  are  grown  in  poor  uplands 
and  kumri  lands.  They  are  sown  in  June  and  are  harvested  after 
two  months  and  a half.  Fiim  is  grown  as  a garden  crop  in  block 
Boil  in  the  plain  country.  Its  grain  ia  larger  than  the  vari  proper* 
The  average  acre  outtnm  of  the  latter  and  gholvari  is  about  500 
pounds  and  that  of  mra  about  700  pounds. 

Besides  these  chief  cereals  some  coarse  grains  such  as  harag, 
fcdngt  *^od  rdjgira  mm  sparingly  grown.  They  arc  sown  iti  Jane 
and  harvested  after  three  to  four  months. 


Pw&ei.  Ten  pulses  are  grown  in  Kolhdpur.  The  details  are  : 


Koihdffur  Pukes* 


Na 

Mau'tul 

Xkguhu. 

Boi-AincjilL. 

1 

CkaiAi 

Vlfinii  cmtjiutg:. 

t 

Harbhara... 

Omm  . . 

Cl«er 

a 

K %dith 

1>o1 1 rltot  hi  A unu. 

4 

jr>rwitr 

Lentil  ... 

Ervara  ktii. 

fi 

Maih 

Kldr.irj-  B€«.n 

rhwMiQUn  HOonLlifulItfB. 

G 

Orr«n  Gnuu 

Pliiia(»>1us  mnniEii. 

7 

Pma 

Doltcboa  lAbUkb. 

a 

Tuf 

Ptffwin  Ptt 

a 

Cdid 

Blftclr  Gnun  ... 

PhaKKtliu 

10  1 

... 

Tew 

riHiiiii  ilftliviiiii. 

Oram*  ffarWiara^  with  an  area  of  17,738  acres,  holds  the  tenth  place 

among  the  crops  of  the  Stata  Gram  is  a cold- weather  crop.  It  ia 
generally  sown  in  the  end  of  September  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  takes  about  five  months  to  harvest.  I n black  soil  it 
is  sown  aa  a first  crop,  and  in  rice  hnd  garden  lands  it  ia  raised 
as  a second  crop  following  rice  or  ndcftui.  It  is  also  grown  sa 
a Bnbordinate  crop  with  late  Indian  millet,  and  aomettmea 

barley  and  kardai  are  sown  mixed  with  it.  Gram  ia  con  si  dared 
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the  best  hetad  or  preparatory  crap  iovjvdri  atid  cotton.  It  cort^nmlj  Chapter  IV. 

checks  weeds.  But  it  as  certainly  benefits  the  land  in  other  ways  Agrienltura^ 

also,  which  are  not  yet  satiafact<in1y  known.  The  average  acre  Details 

outturn  13  about  650  pounds.  It  is  eaten  raw,  but  is  also  made  Qram 

into  ddi  and  eaten  boiled  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  its  flour  is 

nseil  in  many  sweetmeats.  It  is  given  whole  to  horses,  and  thus  a * 

large  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  State  cavalry  and  in  the  palace 
stabled.  Husbandmen  use  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  as  a vegetable. 

J/u;;,  with  an  area  of  3308  acres,  ia  grown  to  a limited  e^ent.  It  Muij. 

is  sown  as  a Bubordinate  crop  in  June  or  July  and  reaped  in  about 
four  months.  The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  300  pounds. 

Tar,  with  an  area  of  22,078  acres,  holds  the  seventh  place  among  Ttfr* 

the  crops  of  the  State.  It  ia  generally  grown  as  a subordinate 
crop  with  btijri  or  jvaid  in  black  and  alluvial  soils,  and  with  ndchnt 
or  in  red  soil.  Tur  does  not  yield  a certain  crop  every 

year.  It  succeeds  best  when  the  main  crop  with  which  it  is  sown 
fails.  Tur  is  said  to  flower  seven  times  a season,  Its  outturn  is 
precarious  because  especially  tn  cloudy  weather  it  is  much  eaten  by 
worms.  Tur  is  generally  sown  as  an  early  ruiied  crop.  It 
ripenB  slowly  and  always  remains  standing  after  the  other  crops  of 
the  field  have  been  cut  It  is  generally  harvested  in  January- 
Fobrufiry,  and  its  acre  outturn  varies  from  150  pounds  to  600 
pounds.  The  green  pods  are  eaten  as  a vegetable  and  the  ripe 
pulse  is  split  and  eaten  boiled  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  yellow 
split  pulse  ia  ia  common  use.  being  made  into  dmU  and  varan 
which  resemble  porridge.  The  leaves  and  husk  are  used  as  cattle 
fodder.  The  stalks  make  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 

U<Uilt  with  3308  acres,  is  grown  to  a imall  extent  chiefly  in  the  L"iid. 

Alta,  Oadinglaj,  and  Panhdia  sub-di  vision  s.  It  is  sometimes  grow  if 
alone  in  black  and  rod  soils,  but  it  is  generally  grown  as  a mixed 
crop  with  jWW,  ndcArti,  rdfu,  and  Artra.  It  is  considered  the  moBt 
faltening  grain  for  horned  cattle  and  is  also  used  as  a pulse.  It 
is  gcaemUy  sown  in  June  and  harvested  by  the  end  of  August.  Tho 
average  acre  oattnrn  is  about  300  pounds, 

Vdtdnn,  with  an  area  of  4470  acres,  is  sown  in  rice  or  ndcJtni 
fields  after  those  crops  have  been  reaped,  between  lines  of  which  * • 
remain  standing.  In  alluvial  land  it  is  sown  as  a subordinate  crop 
with  ^hdiit  or  late  Indian  millet.  In  the  western  sub-divisions  peas 
art*  largtfly  u^od  in  the  place  of  gram  and  tur.  Pens  are  sown  in 
Septemljfjr^ October  and  are  harvested  in  January- February.  The 
nvemgo  aero  outturn  of  peas  b about  300  pounds, 

CAcir/i,  kulithf  matkf  masuv,  and  2^Avta  are  grown  only  to  a snmll 

extent. 

Bight  oilseeds  are  grown  in^  Kolhdpur.  The  oila  of  some  are  solely  oUMteds, 
used  in  cooking*  of  some  both  in  cooking  and  burning,  of  some  in 
barniDg  and  medicine*  and  of  s^ome  in  medicine  only.  The  spread  of 
kemsine  as  a lamp-oil  is  said^  to  have  slackened  the  demand  for 
eonnlry  oiLh  and  the  area  under  oilseeds  has  fallen.  The  details  are  : 
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STATEB. 


Kolhdpitr  Oiisefds^ 


No. 

MAU'tItl. 

BvLautka. 

BOTAjnCAU 

1 

Atnhd*ti  ,..j 

Brawn  Hotop 

HlhUnif 

3 

1 abrthput 

Arnrlia^hMM^rQ^Bi. 

n 

Eratuii  ... 

Ciutor-«ord 

aidtioj  qomintinJ*. 

4 

Jti-ecu 

1 LltbMicd 

Unum 

fi 

KaTid4d 

1 S&ISow 

CtutluuiiuA  tUtrtorimip 

0 



VemauiA  Antbc^lmlntEeii. 

7 

MohaH  

j UfiBtariJ 

Siniipi*  ii«4X)ino«i. 

S 

Til 

[ Sriiaiue 

Sosamum 

Amhddi,  with  an  area  of  482  acres,  ia  j^rown  as  an  early  crop* 
It  ia  generally  sown  with  hnjrij  jvdri,  ndclmiy  rain,  and  rice.  It  is 
grown  both  for  its  seed  and  fibre.  According  to  his  yearly  want, 
every  husbandman  grows  mor©  or  less  amhddL  It  is  sown  in  Jane 
and  ripens  late  in  December-  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  ripe  seed 
generally  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  Baftlowen  The  bark  yields  a 
valuable  fibre  which  is  separated  from  the  stalk  by  soaking.  Tlie 
stalks  are  tied  in  small  bundles  and  kept  for  five  to  six  days  in 
water.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  the  bundles  are  taken  out,  and 
©very  stalk  is  separotely  washed.  The  bark  is  then  stripped  off 
beginning  at  tbo  root  end  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dry  hark 
is  tied  in  bundles  and  either  sent  to  market  or  kept  for  home  use. 
It  is  made  into  ropes  for  various  purposes.  As  ambaJi  grown 
in  the  State  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  nloe 
fibre  ia  extenflively  used  by  husbandmen  for  rope-making.  When 
amhdiU  ia  grown  in  oarthnat  and  sugarcatac  fields,  iU  tender  leaves, 
which  have  an  acid  flavour,  are  used  as  a vegetable. 

Bhuimttg,  with  an  ai’ea  of  27,543  acres,  holds  the  sixth  place  nmoug 
the  crops  of  the  State,  It  is  grown  to  a considerable  extent  as  e 
garden  crop,  Bkuimxig  thrives  best  in  alluvial  black  soils,  anil 
though  it  wdll  grow  in  other  soils  such  as  chunkkadf  it  thes 
requires  liberal  manuring.  It  is  sown  in  Juno  and  harvested  in 
January.  After  the  south-west  monsoon  has  ceased  in  November  anJ 
December,  it  requires  four  to  five  waterings.  Poorer  classes  ata 
it  at  the  evening  meal  and  on  fast  days.  Almost  all  classes  eat  it 
parched.  An  edible  oil  is  pressed  from  the  nuts  which  are  first  miied 
with  kardai.  When  not  mixed  with  kardai,  five  pounds  of  Wiuimwj 
yield  about  one  pound  of  oil.  Though  edible  the  oil  is  chiefly  used 
for  burning.  The  oil-cake  or  pend^  the  residue  left  after  the  oil 
has  been  expressed,  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The  average  sera 
outturn  of  bhuimug  is  thirteen  hundredweights  without  sheila  and 
seven  teen  hundredweights  with  sheila. 

Erandi^  with  an  area  of  198G  acres,  is  either  grown  by  itself  or 
with  late  jfvdW  and  maiKO  in  red,  black,  and  alia  vial  soils,  and  harve^t^ 
ed  in  Janaary.  There  are  three  varieties,  chitkga  or  small  aredeJ, 
dJtolkga  or  large  seeded,  and  ghoiterhudu  Tlie  first  two  rarietifls 
are  grown  as  ordinary  field  crops,  and  the  third,  ns  it  requires  uiucli 
water,  ia  planted  either  near  the  lealling  channel  of  a sugarcana 
field  or  around  the  field.  The  oil,  which  is  used  more  for  buruiu^ 
than  as  a medicine,  is  dmum  by  boiling  the  bruised  beaus  nm 
skimming  from  the  surface.  To  raise  the  oil  to  the  surface,  cold 
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water  is  potireil  on.  The  refuse  is  an  excellent  manure  for  plantam 
trees  and  the  stems  are  used  aa  fuel  or  thatch.  The  average  acre 
outturn  is  530  pounds. 

Javas,  with  an  area  of  505  aereSj  is  grown  to  very  am  all  extent. 
It  is  grown  with  cotton,  late  and  wheat.  It  is  harvested  in 

about  3i  months.  Pare  linseed  oil  is  expressed  for  painting 
purposes  only.  Moat  of  the  linseed  grown  in  the  State  is  s8iit  to 
Bombay.  Its  average  acre  outturn  is  375  pounds, 

Kardai^  with  an  area  of  5223  acres,  is  grown  in  considerable 
quantities  as  a late  crop.  It  is  sown  in  September  and  harvested  In 
tfanuary.  In  rich  black  soil  it  is  grown  with  gram  and  wheat  and 
in  poor  soil  as  a regular  rotation  crop.  Though  nfnch  esteemed  in 
cooking  pnro  kardai  oil  is  seldom  offomd  for  sale.  As  it  does  alone 
not  yield  a large  quantity  of  oil,  kardai  seed  is  generally  mixed  with 
mmbiidif  hhuimitg,  karte^  and  javas.  The  average  acre  outturn  of 
kardai  is  600  pounds* 

KorU,  with  an  area  of  9412  acres,  is  grown  in  considerable 
qnaniities  as  an  oilseed,  and  holds  the  fourteenth  place  among  the 
^rops  of  the  State,  It  is  grown  both  in  red  hilly  lands  and  in  black 
soil.  Though  sometimeB  sown  with  h&Jri  and  nila^  hortB  is  often 
raised  as  a second  crop  in  land  first  cropped  with  vdla  and  vara. 
As  an  early  crop  in  red  billy  soil  it  is  sown  in  June,  and  in  black 
soil  always  in  August.  It  is  always  pressed  mixed  with  kordai. 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  300  pounds, 

MohaH  is  grown  in  small  quantities  as  a row  crop  with  wheat, 
onions,  mai^e,  and  earthnut.  The  seed  is  used  in  spices,  the 
oil  in  medicine,  and  the  yonng  leaves  as  a vegetable. 

Ti7,  with  an  area  of  927  acres,  is  grown  only  in  small  quantities, 
t is  of  two  kinds,  black  or  broivn  and  white.  It  is  sown  in  Jude 
and  harvested  in  September,  As  the  produce  is  small,  sesame  is 
t much  used  as  an  oilseed*  It  is  sometimes  eaten  raw  and  forms 
an  ingredient  in  mnny  sweetmeats.  Sugar-coated  sesame  seed  is 
distributed  among  friends  and  kinafolk  on  Sanfemnt  the  12th  of 
Jaunary,  The  average  acre  outturn  is  320  pounds. 

Besides  these,  oil  is  expressed  from  kdugoni  and  karanj*  These 
seeds  are  gathered  in  the  western  forests  and  the  oil  obtained  from*  ^ 
them  is  mostly  used  in  medicine. 

Four  fibre  plants  are  grown  in  Kolhapur.  The  details  are : 
Kolhdpur  Fibrt 


1 auiAiitf. 

Ejcaiiun. 

Botakhtal 

QhftmtuiH 

Tiia  ,, 

BrfiwQ  lump  ... 
A loo 

CiAton 

’‘Gombky  Hemp 

niblBcut  OAnnAbinuA, 
Aloe  Ladif'ju 

Q m her  bftooum. 

1 QroUJAiiA  JuncoA. 

Amhddu  See  under  Oilseeds. 

Ohngmari  is  planted  along  hedge^^  Aa  aloe  fibre  is  much  used  io 
rop<s>Tnaking,  its  cultivation  is  likely  to  increase  and  will  probably 
•oon  compete  with  brown  hemp.  The  broad  aloe  leaves  are  cut  into 


Chapter  IV. 
Agriculture. 
Caor  Details. 
Lbmtd, 


Safflmjner^ 


Fiiftx  PlanU* 


Ambddi* 

Aldt* 
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atnps  and  soaked  for  ten  to  twelve  daya  and  then  dncd  in  the 
and  beaten  with  a wooden  mallet  to  separate  the  fibre.  The  ropesj 
which  are  used  for  various  field  purposes^  or©  generally  made  by 
Mdnga  and  sometimea  by  hnsbandmen. 

Kiipusj  with  an  area  of  29,1  D2  aoreB^  is  the  most  important 
fibre  crop  and  holds  the  fifth  place  among  the  crops  of  the  State. 
Aa  attempts  in  growing  the  American  and  other  exotic  varieties 
have  not  proved  succeaafnl  only  the  indigenous  variety  is  sown. 
It  ia  grown  in  black  soil  in  the  eastern  parts  and  thrirei 
best  in  the  Ichalkaranji  and  Shirol  Bub*divisions.  It  is  sown  in 
August  and  harvested  in  February.  The  seed  is  mixed  with  fine 
manure  and  st?wn  with  the  Beed-drilb  Cotton  Ls  picked  by 
women,  w^ho  generally  receive  the  tenth  part  of  the  picked  cotton 
os  their  wages.  The  seed  is  given  to  cattle  aa  food,  the  ]eave4» 
to  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  dry  stalks  are  used  as  fuel.  In 
1881  the  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  about  9790  hundred  weights 
of  cleaned  cotton  or  thirty-seven  pounds  per  acre.  The  yield 
per  acre  varies  from  250  to  300  pounds  seed  cotton  in  rich 
soils  and  from  125  to  250  pounds  in  oT^dinary  soils.  Th©  propor- 
tion, by  weight,  of  seed  to  clean  cotton  is  three  to  one.  Tho 
husbandman  for  one  acre  of  cotton  spends  about  79.  (Rs.  3i)  in 
labour,  4^,  (Rs,  2)  in  manure,  and  lid.  (1  a.)  in  seed,  nnd  pays  99. 
3d.  (Rs,  4|)  in  rich  soils  and  Qit.  (Rs.  3)  in  ordinary  soils  as  rental, 
and  according  to  the  season  his  profit  varies  from  11s,  6d,  (Rs,  5f) 
to  4s.  fid.  (Ra.  2 j)  in  rich  soils,  and  from  Is.  fid,  (Rs.  3f)  to  Sa 
(Rs.  li)  in  ordinary  soils. 

Tdg,  with  an  area  of  3100  acres,  is  groivn  as  a fibre  crop.  As  it  h 
supposed  to  refresh  the  exhausted  soil,  it  is  considered  a good  hevad  or 
preparatory  crop,  and  is  grown  as  such  every  second  or  third  year  In 
some  of  the  fields  required  for  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  crops^ 
Sometimes  it  is  grown  as  a second  crop  and  ploughed  in  when  yotmg 
as  a greeu  manora  It  is  sown  in  August  and  harvested  in 
December.  When  full-sized  the  plants  aro  cut  and  the  heads  are 
separated.  The  plants  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and  soaked  for 
about  a week,  when  they  are  dried  in  tho  sun,  and  the  hark  is 
separated  in  the  same  w^ay  as  iu  amhddi.  The  bark  is  tied  in  bundles. 

. 'Boaked  in  water,  and  beaten  to  loosen  the  fibre.  Of  the  fi.bre  a long 
smooth  thread  is  spun  by  means  of  a didii  or  reel,  from  which  nre 
made  welUi’opes,  twine,  and  gackiog.  The  average  acre  outturn 
of  Bombay  hemp  is  150  pounds. 

Only  one  dye  is  grown  in  Kolhapur.  ITafud,  Turmeric,  Curcuma 
longa,  with  1267  acres,  holds  an  important  place  in  the  garden 
crops  of  the  State.  In  Kolhapur  two‘  varieties  of  turmeric,  gndvi 
and  lokhandi^  are  grown.  Ocidvi  is  short  and  spare  and  is  not  mucli 
grown,  Lakhajidi  prodneea  a long  hard  and  well-filled  tuber,  and  is 
widely  grown.  When  there  is  a goM  supply  of  well-water  tur- 
meric ia  sown  in  May,  otherwise  it  is  generally  sown  in  June 
after  the  first  rain.  Except  that  ifr  is  not  so  well  manured,  tho 
land  is  ploughed  and  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  sugarcaoe. 
Tumieric  seed  is  planted  on  tb*e  sides  of  furrows  uine  inches  apart 
and  alternating  with  rowa  of  maize.  After  thu  maize  crop  b 
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removodt  the  turmeric  crop  is  mAtiiired  with  cowdong*  It  requires 
watering  once  a week.  It  is  harvested  in  January.  The  tubers 
are  dug  out  by  women  with  t!ie  kudal  or  pickaxe*  The  central 
and  round  tuber  is  kept  for  seed  and  the  offshoots  are  boilod  and 
dried*  The  uuripo  tuber  which  is  called  choju  is  sold  to  Atdrs  or 
perfumers  for  making  kmtku  or  redpowder  with  which  Hindu 
women  mark  their  brows.  The  root  is  in  universal  use  as  a condimontj, 
being  tbo  chief  constituent  of  curry  powder.  Only  a small  part  of 
Kolhapur  kalad  is  used  locally*  The  greater  part  is  exported  to 
Bombay*  The  average  acre  outturn  is  720  pounds  of  dry  turmeric 
bosidcs  the  seed* 

Three  narcotics  are  grown  in  Kolhitpnr.  The  details  are  : 

Koihdpitr  NarcotiC^^ 


NV 

iLkMA'Tm. 

fiOTJUri$4lh 

t 

U&tvMfAf 

ri)*i!<r  iMjUfL 

i 

5'iipdr| 

B . 

s 

TutHu;«o 

Klcdfiaiu  talHbCUln. 

Pan  is  grown  to  a small  extent  in  Alta  and  a few  other  villages, 
most  of  the  leaves  used  in  the  Ktafce  being  imported  from  the 
neighbouring  districts.  It  has  two  kinds  deti  and  gdngeri*  The 
latter  has  a red  stem  and  fibre  and  is  softer  than  deii.  Of  the 
two  kinds  deti  is  chiefly  grown*  It  thrivee  only  in  rich  soils  such 
as  alluvial  or  black,  and  requires  great  skill  and  attention  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  sweet  water.  ITie  beteUvine  garden  is 
well  fenced  and  is  divided ,iuto  convenient  blocks  crossed  by  water 
channels.  One  acre  of  betel-leaf  garden  is  divided  into  forty  blocks, 
each  having  seventeen  beds,  fifteen  small  and  two  large*  The 
two  large  beds  are  called  baudhirig.  Of  the  small  beds,  two  orf 
the  loft  side  are  called  khandtdmff  the  four  front  beds  diireidngp  and 
the  renminiog  nine  kurgneke  vd/e.  Plantain  leaves  are  osrf  to 
shelter  the  vines  from  the  sun  and  wind  and  for  this  purpose 
plantains  are  grown  along  the  hedgerows  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  beds.  The  vines  are  trained  up  slender  kadga^  pdngra^ 

sherga^  and  shevri  trees.  For  this  purpoae  in  June  ^het^ri  seodB  are 
aown  along  the  ridges  of  beds,  and  hudgaf  ninib,  pdfigra^  and  - 
ahevga  seeds  are  sown  here  and  there  all  over  the  garden*  When 
the  standards  have  grown  two  feet  high,  cuttings  about  fifteen 
inches  long  from  the  beet  ripened  shoots  of  the  old  vines  are  planted 
three  inches  deep  and  nine  inches  apart*  In  each  largo  bed  eighteen 
and  in  each  smalt  bed  twelve  cuttings  are  planted.  In  about  a 
fortnight  the  cuttings  begin  to  throw  out  new  loaveB*  As  it  grows, 
the  vme  is  trained  to  nuree-trees  at  short  intervals  and  tied  with 
Ltrhdla  grass.  It  wants  water  twice  a week  and  in  the  hot  season 
every  alternate  day.  Fifteen  months  after  planting  tho  leaf- 
picking  begins*  The  leaf*pickcr  cots  the  leat  with  his  thumb 
fiheathed  in  a sharp  nail-like  ejaw,  Every  year  in  January  the  vine 
is  loosened  from  the  nurse-tree,  stripped  of  its  loaves,  coiled  away, 
and  buried  above  the  root  under  ttmh  earth  and  manure.  The 
old  vine  throwB  new  shoots  which  are  trained  op  the  nurse-tree. 
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Some  of  thorn  which  are  uahealthy  die  off.  In  fi^re  or  six  years 
when  they  are  at  their  best,  each  vine  has  thrown  out  generally 
eight  to  ten  shoot's*  In  good  soils  the  vines  goon  yielding  ten  lo 
twelve  years,  Tirgul  Brdhtnans,  who  generally  cultivate  the  rine, 
Bell  it  to  leaf-dealers.  The  betel-leuf  is  chewed  by  all  chiases 
with  betolniitp  quicklime,  catechu,  and  sometimes  with  tobacco  aod 
severtd  apices.  The  average  yield  of  a well  covered  block  U 
estimated  at  abont  five  kudUm^}  The  leaves  ai-e  sold  retail  at  iha 
rate  of  a penny  a hundred. 

Supdri  is  planted  in  pleasure  gardens  above  the  Sahyadris  andas 
a crop  in  a few  villages  below  the  Sahyadris  in  the  Bavda  State. 

Tambdkhn^  ^ith  an  area  of  10,193  acres,  holds  the  eleventh  place 
in  the  crops  of  the  State.  It  is  grown  in  the  enstomary  rotation 
in  black  and  alluvial  soils  and  garden  lands.  It  is  sown  in  (be 
middle  of  August  and  reaped  after  six  months*  The  soil  is 
prepared  as  for  other  late  crops,  but  is  always  richly  manured  by 
folding  sheep.  The  average  acre  outturn  varies  from  300  pounds 
in  ordinary  soil  to  450  pounds  in  alluvial  soils.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  State  is  locally  used. 

Thirteen  spices  are  grown  in  Kolhdpur*  The  details  are  : 

KMdpur  Spices  and  ComlimenU, 


H&. 

OoVAiticAi.. 

1 

A*U 

ClDffet 

Zlnxlber  offleipaL 

% 

Bmiiiihrp 

SwDCt-rfrtiucI 

Aneliiujfi  rtiraitulcm. 

a 

Uitimd 

Turmeric 

Cureatufe 

4 

Kadhiiimb 

CuiTj-'lcnl 

B8wigist%  homfgii. 

6 

Kdiimifi  .+* 

Fupti^r 

rt|)er  nigrum. 

« 

Curijindmm  surivuiu. 

7 

M^tki  ... 

Fenufrfe«ic 

TrlgnubliB  fo^nugnMiiiiL 

S 

MirrAi  ... 

OUXllln  ,,, 

Capsicum  frutiMcemt. 

0 

Jln^rl 

MtittUi-il 

BlDAFa 

10 

Om 

Conntr^^  .. 

Culctiji  nrtDaTjeuM. 

It 

ShrpM 

Anutbuin  bowa. 

If 

Ui  

StU^rCATlfl 

S«cehknim  offleinunim. 

IS 

retilorfa 

CftnllUoun:i 

10  letted*  cunlAiuoiiitiiB. 

Ale  is  grown  to  a stnall  extent  in  Alta  and  Panh4la.  It  is  raised 
from  layers  at  any  time.  Dry  ginger  is  not  prepared  in  the  State 
* but  ia  brought  from  R5j^Lpar  ami  Veogni-la.  As  it  keeps  longer 
than  Kolhitpnr  ginger,  Sdtdra  green  giuger  is  also  brought  into  the 
State. 


jiiiineL  Badishep  ia  grown  to  a small  extent  The  seed  ia  eaten  in  curry, 

and  is  largely  used  as  medicine  for  women  and  for  children 
especially  in  diarrhoea. 

TSirmerk.  *IIalad  is  iu  universal  use  as  a condiment  and  forms  the  chief 

ingredient  of  curry  powder.  Details  have  been  given  above  under 
dyes*  ^ 

Carry Leqf^  Eadhtlimb  ia  generally  grown  iu  house  compounds*  The  tree  is 

large  and  the  leaves  are  used  in  curry. 


i Foot  himdrcd  leAVOS  timke  one  ahiI  forty m»k«  one  kmiian. 
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KaUmiri  is  grown  in  small  quantities  m gardens  and  house 
compoands  in  villages  of  the  Konkan  Ghdtm^itha.  The  produce  is 
small  and  is  barely  enough  for  local  comnmptioi!* 

Kothtmbir  covered  2570  acres,  2472  of  which  were  in  the 
Gadinglaj  sub*divisioii  where  it  is  mostly  grown  for  its  seed.  It  is 
raised  both  as  a greon  vegetable  and  as  a crop  for  its  seed^lled 
dhane.  The  green  leaves  are  much  used  in  curries  and  relishes  and 
the  powdered  seed  in  spices.  When  grown  as  a vegotable  it  is 
raised  at  any  time  of  the  year;  but  when  raised  for  its  seed,  it  is 
sown  in  good  black  soil  in  September  and  harvested  after  three 
months.  The  soil  is  ploughed  and  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for 
iVdnV  and  the  seed  is  sown  with  the  seed -drill *with  kardai  in 
occasional  rows.  To  sow  an  acre  with  coriander,  about  sixty  pounds 
of  seed  are  required.  The  average  acre  outturn  is  1300  pounds. 
The  rupee  rate  of  coriander  varies  from  eighty  to  a hundred  pounds. 
'Fhe  yearly  exjhu’t  from  the  State  to  Athni,  BSgalkot,  Belgnutn, 
Poona,  Rdjdpur,  and  Vengiirla  is  estimated  to  be  worth  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000}, 

3/r/A/,  like  coriander,  is  grown  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  is 
largely  used  by  all  classes.  The  leaves  are  eaten  boiled  as  a vege- 
table and  the  seed  is  used  in  medicine  and  condiments. 

with  an  area  of  8409  acres,  is  sown  both  in  garden  and 
drylands.  It  is  generally  grown  in  red  and  black  soils.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  long  with  thin  pods  and  the  short  with  thick  pods* 
The  long  pods  are  more  pungent  than  the  short  pods  and  are 
much  used  locally;  the  short  pods  are  mostly  exported.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  May  in  a' seedbed,  and  when  after  six  weeks  or 
two  roonths  they  are  six  inches  high,  the  seedlings  are  planted  out 
two  at  a time  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  earthed  up 
and  in  garden  lands  are  watered  once  or  twice.  Sometimes  a row 
of  cotton  plants  or  coriander  plants  is  grown  between  two  rows  of 
chillies,  when  they  have  grown  about  a foot  high.  When  the  plants 
are  sown  the  soil  is  harrowed  with  the  kulau,  and  the  soil  around  tho 
plants  is  weeded  and  loosened  with  a khurpe  or  trowel.  In  about 
threa  months  the  plants  begin  to  boar  and  the  first  green  crop  is 
gathered  about  the  middle  of  August.  As  they  become  fully  colour*  * 
ed,  the  pods  are  picked  and  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry  thoroughly. 
The  average  acre  outturn  of  chillies  is  about  200  pounds.  Nenrly 
ooe*fourth  of  the  produce  finds  its  way  to  Chiplun  in  Ratndgiri,  and 
the  rest  is  locally  used. 

J/oAuri.  See  under  OU’soeds, 

Ora,  a blind  nettle  with  fleshy  aromatic  loaf,  grows  freely  m a 
weed  in  gardens. 

Sh^pu  is  grown  sparingly  just  enough  for  local  use.  The  green 
leaves  are  u?jed  as  vegetable  and  the  ripe  seed  both  iu  eondimouts 
ud  wedieine. 

Sogarcaue,  one  of  the  most  imporiant  crops  in  the  State,  occupied 
m 18SI*82.  nu  unusually  dry  year,  a Ullage  area  of  9900  acres.  In 
ardiiuiry  years  the  tillogo  area  under  sugarcane  varies  from  12,000 
Ui  15,000  acres.  As  it  refpiires  a largep  capital  and  a longer 
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time  to  ripen  than  most  other  garden  erops,  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  the  farmer  who  grows  it  is  lairly  prosperooa*  Five 
kinds  of  sugarcane  are  grown  in  Kolhdpur  chimmtpunifa, 

khadkyRi  rdmraadl,  and  idmbdi  or  red.  Of  these  live  kinds  hhon*j*t 
is  streaked  white  and  red  and  is  gro^vn  in  garden  lands  to  a 
extent  than  rumrasaL  Chimndpunda  seems  to  be  a species  ef 
rd7nra$dL  Its  skin  is  thin  and  its  joints  are  close.  As  it  is 
considered  inferior  to  other  kinds  very  little  sugar  is  mado 
from  it,  Khadkya  is  white,  grows  about  the  thicknesa  of  a good 
Indian  millet-stalk,  and  has  very  little  saccharine  matter.  It  h 
pro^vn  in  the  Paobala,  Karvir,  and  Bhudargad  sub-divisions.  It 
18  hard  and  requires  to  be  watered  thoroughly  only  once  during 
the  dry  months,  a white  variety,  about  five  to  eight 

feet  high  and  an  inch  thick,  is  largely  grown  in  the  garden  lands 
of  the  Alta,  Karvir,  and  Shirol  sub-divisions.  Its  joints  are  far 
apart,  and  it  is  the  most  juicy  of  all  varieties.  Td-mhcit  or  red 
was  once  very  common,  but  it  has  now  given  way  everywhere  to 
hhojiaa  and  rdmrasdL  Though  less  juicy  it  is  sweeter  than  i-dm- 
rasdJ  and  is  much  eaten.  Of  these  five  kinds  the  white  and  the 
atripod  kinds  seem  to  have  been  introduced  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  they,  if  not  the  acclimatised  variotica  of  Mauritius, 
veiy  much  resemble  it.  Sugarcane  is  grown  in  three  kinds  of  soil 
black,  red,  and  brown-red  which  ia  alluvial  deposit  on  river-side^iw 
The  brown-red  is  considered  the  richest  and  best  suited  to  sugar- 
cane. Sugarcane  requires  much  watering  and  heavy  manuring. 
Sugarcane  takes  much  out  of  the  soil.  Unless  he  is  satisfied  with  a 
poor  return,  the  Knlb^pur  landholder  does  not  grow  sugarcane  often  or 
than  once  in  three  years.  Still  when  the  area  of  garden  land  is 
emalh  sugarcane  is  grown  alternately  with  either  hemp  chillies  or 
Ipiked  millet;  but  this  soon  impoveriahes  the  soil  and  makes  long 
rest  necessary  after  a few  yeara^  cropping.  In  the  plain  country, 
sugarcane  ia  followed  in  the  eecond  year  after  a heavy  manur- 
ing by  Indian  millet,  and  in  the  third  year  either  by  hemp,  chillies, 
groundnuts,  or  spiked  millet.  In  the  western  parts  of  Koihipur 
sugarcane  alternates  with  rice  or  ndchni.  In  garden  lands  and  river- 
side lands  which  are  flooded  as  many  as  a thousand  sheep  are  folded 
- on  one  acre  for  five  days  and  besides  this  about  thirty-five  to  fifty 
cartloads  of  ordinary  manure  are  laid  on  tho  ground.  Night^oil 
where  procurable  is  preferred.  It  is  considered  superior  and  the 
quantity  required  is  about  half  that  of  ordinary  manure.  In  river- 
sido  alluvial  deposits  sheep  urine  and  droppings  are  tho  only 
manuiMB.  TThon  he  cannot  afford  to  manure  tho  whole  field,  a 
husbandman  only  covers  the  furrows  in  which  the  euttinga  have 
been  planted  with  ordinary  manure. 

In  parts  near  the  SahyAdris  sugarcane  cuttings  are  planted  iu 
December,  and  in  the  eastern  sub-divisions  of  Alta  and  Shirol 
between  January  and  March,  In  the  western  parts  the  land  h 
ploughed  three  to  four  times,  the  eleds  are  broken  down  with  the 
kulati,  and  furrows  about  eighteen  inches  apart  are  mode  by  a honv}* 
jdongh.  The  cuttings  are  tht>n  laid  and  aro  covered  with  manuir. 
A ©mall  plough  runs  by  the  sides  of  tho  furrows  and  covers  the 
cuttings.  The  is  then  watered.  After  tho  ciiti inga  have 
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Eprooted  the  field  is  weeded*  Before  the  crop  is  ready  the  field 
is  occasionally  weeded  and  the  plants  are  earthed  up.  The  planta- 
tion is  generally  well  hedged  to  protect  it  from  jackals  and  wild 
pig.  In  garden  lands  and  river- watered  plots  the  field  is  ploughed 
c^rosswiae  in  December  and  the  clods  are  broken  and  the  surface 
levelled  with  wooden  ra allots.  Between  January  and  February  the 
field  is  manured  with  sheep  urine  aod  droppings  and  then  with  ordi- 
nary manure.  The  field  is  then  thoronghljr  ploughed  to  work  in 
the  manure.  Parallel  ridges  or  itdrs  about  eighteen  inches  apart  aro 
made  and  water  is  let  into  channels  between  the  ridges.  The  field 
is  ready  for  planting.  Much  care  is  taken  in  selecting  cuttinga. 
Cuttings  are  taken  from  the  healthiest  and  biggest  ^anes  in  the  field. 
It  18  also  Been  that  the  canes  have  no  turds  or  Bowery  spikes  at  the 
top.  Seed  canes  are  eat  into  kdndis  or  pieces  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  loug  with  three  or  four  shoots.  They  are  then  dropped 
lengthwise  into  the  furrows  and  pressed  by  the  foot  well  into  the 
ground.  About  10,000  cuttings  cover  an  acre.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  planting  comes  the  first  watering  or  amfeavi^Cand  on  the  eighth 
day  the  second  watering  or  chimbamiu  After  these  waterings  comes 
the  regular  irrigation  after  five  to  eight  daj^s  according  to  the  soil  and 
cufficieocy  of  water.  A week  after  planting  the  cuttings  begin  to 
fiproat ; after  three  weeks  when  the  plauts  have  come  a few  inches 
above  the  ground  the  field  is  weeded  by  hand.  During  the  first  four 
months  the  field  is  weeded  every  month  by  hand.  In  four  months 
the  cane  grows  about  four  feet  high  and  the  kulav  is  run  between  the 
rows  of  plants  to  earth  up  their  roots.  In  the  fifth  month  the  field  is 
again  weeded  by  hand.  After  this  month  till  the  crop" is  rme  no  weeding 
takes  place  but  the  field  is  v^tered  at  regular  intervals.  lu  the  western 
parts  where  rainfall  is  heavier  sugarcane  does  not  want  watering 
after  the  fifth  of  June ; and  in  the  eastern  plains  where  min  is  less 
heavy  and  falls  at  long  intervals  it  requires  occasional  watering  even 
in  the  monsoon  months.  In  the  western  parts  sugareane  is  watered 
either  by  pats  or  by  bttdkis  that  is  wells  bufit  on  the  bank  of  a river  or 
stream.  In  drawing  water  from  hndiis  hnsbandraen  club  together. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  hudki  to  an  in  ter  mediate  receptacle 
aod  thence  to  another  and  bo  on  to  the  level  from  which  it  can  be 
distributed  by  gravitation.  To  draw  up  water  from  one  place  to 
another  mats  or  leather-bags  are  used.  There  are  generally  three  * 
to  four  lifts,  but  fiometimea  aa  many  as  si^.  Considering  the  ex- 
pense and  labour  thus  required  to  raise  the  water,,  the  land  watered 
is  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lifts.  When  more  than 
four  lifts  are  used  the  laud  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  full  dry-crop 
SAsesainent  In  the  eastern  parts,  like  other  garden  crops  sugar- 
eano  is  watered  by  well-water  raised  by  mots  or  leather-bags.  Some* 
times  during  a few  months  in  the  year,  when  the  well-water  supply 
it  low,  Uie  field  is  watered  byjchannels  drawn  from  streams  dammed 
at  higher  levels.  While  the  crop  is  young  pot-herbs  are  grown 
along  the  furrows.  If  the  crop  is  stunted  the  ground  is  loosened 
with  the  hoe  or  kudal ; and*  to  give  it  a fresh  start  two  to  three 
inobee  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  are^cut.  Sugarcane  takes  about 
oleren  months  to  matore.  When  ripe  it  is  heavy,  its  skin  is  smooth 
ud  brittle  and  its  juice  eweet  and  sticky.  If  not  cut  in  the  eleventh 
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tnontb^  it  ia  kept  till  the  thirteenth,  bb  the  haabandman  belie ve8 
that  it  yields  much  leas  jtiice  when  cut  in  the  twelfth  month.  As  it 
is  believed  that  the  root  part  contains  particularly  rich  juice,  sugar- 
cane ia  cut  several  inches  below  tbe  grounfL  The  diy  and  looee 
leaves  are  taken  off  and  the  cones  are  taken  to  the  mill*  Near  largo 
towns  and  market-places  it  often  pays  to  take  canes  to  markets  to 
sell  retail  for  eating,  Bnt  most  of  the  cane  goes  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  is  set  np  in  a corner  of  the  field  and  employs  about 
fteventeen  hands  and  sixteen  builocke.  Five  men  called  pfuidkariw 
are  employed  in  cuttingj  topping,  and  stripping  tho  cane.  Fresh 
cut  canes  give  a larger  percentage  of  juice  and  so  tbe  cane  is  cut 
as  required  by  tile  mill*  One  man  called  molkya  or  the  bundle-man 
carries  tho  cut  cones  to  the  mill.  The  khdndkya  chops  the  canea 
into  pieces  about  a yard  long.  The  tops  %vith  one  joint  are  kept  for 
seed-cuttings,  and  the  lower  piecses  are  tied  in  bundles.  Seven  men 
work  at  the  milk  Tho  hharkavl^a  feeds  the  mill  with  the  cut  cano 
received  from  tho  IcdndydghfiludT.  The  lendkavlga  sits  on  the  side 
of  the  mill  opposite  the  feeder  and  thrnstsback  between  the  rollers  tho 
pieces  of  cane  aa  they  come  through.  Each  piece  passes  three  times 
between  tho  rollers.  The  crushed  cane  or  chipdd  is  burnt  with 
other  fuel  for  boiling  the  juice.  Two  men  called  pdtkyds  drive  tho 
bullocks  yoked  to  the  miU,  Two  called  take  the  juice  that 

fulls  into  the  mdudan^  an  earthen  pot  large  enough  to  hold  about 
sixty  gallons,  to  the  filing  pan ; and  they  also  remove  the  boiled 
juice  from  the  boiling  pan  or  kdii.  The  boiling  pan,  which  ie  largo 
enough  to  hold  about  120  gallons,  is  placed  on  a stone  and  is  heated 
by  a long  flue.  ^Yhen  the  scum  rises  in  bubbles  and  breaks  into 
white  froth  the  juice  is  aufficiently  boiled.  This  takes  about  throe 
to  four  hours.  The  im purities  in  the  juice  rise  with  the  scum  and 
are  taken  out  with  a bamlmo  sieve  or  vdi’tK,  To  cause  impurities  to 
rise  the  juice  is  constantly  stirred,  and  sometimes  a baudhilof  ashes 
of  the  myrobalan  and  milk  bush  or  agkdda  Achyranthus  aapera  aro 
added  to  it.  An  expert  styled  the  gulrdnJhga,  from  time  to  time  takes 
a little  juice  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb  to  see  whether  the 
boiling  has  been  carried  on  sufficiently.  When  he  is  satisfied,  the 
juice  is  poured  into  a wooden  trough  to  cool  and  from  the  trough 
•into  regular  holes  made  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  cloths  to  keep 
out  dirt*  At  this  stage  tbe  juice  ia  callod  fedfcta  or  molassesj 
which  in  the  holes  crystallizes  into  raw -sugar  or  gul  in  about  three 
to  four  hours.  These  lumps  of  raw-sagar  are  dark-brown  in  colour 
and  weigh  thirty-six  to  forty  pounds.  The  kindling  of  tbe  fire  and 
feeding  it  are  entrusted  totwo  men  called cAwijfd^i/a  or  hearth-burners, 
Thpse  oro  genemlly  village  llhsirs.  The  burning  cinders  to  light  the 
fire  must  be  brought  from  a MTidr^a  house.  The  labourers  who 
work  at  the  mill  are  paid  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  three  canes  and  24 
pounds  of  raw- sugar*  The  village  se^^."ants  or  haluteddrs  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do.  The  carpenter  or  sutdr  has  the 
largest  share  of  work.  Ho  repairs  ^he  water-lifts  and  keeps  tbe 
mill  in  good  order.  He  receives  six  ponnds  of  raw-sugar  and  eight 
canes  a day  while  the  pressing  ia  going  on,  Tho  leather -worker  or 
chdmhhdr  repairs  the  leather-bags  and  buckets  and  leather  ropes 
and  fissteninga  and  receivea  half  as  much  aa  the  carpenter*  The 
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blacksmitli  wlio  mends  tho  field  took,  the  who  suppltes  ropes 

and  whips,  the  potter  who  BtippUes  earthen  potsj  the  barber  who 
shares  the  husbantlman^  and  tlia  washerman  who  washes  his  clothes, 
are  entitled  to  three-fonrtha  of  a pound  of  raw-su^ar  and  three  oanee 
a day  ao  long  sks  the  mill  is  at  work.  The  taral  sweeps  the  place 
whore  the  mill  works  and  gets  three  pounds  of  raw-sugar  and  five  * 
canes>  The  Brdhmau  astrologer,  the  Jatn  CTpadhya,  and  tho 
Liagdyat  Jangam  fix  the  day  for  vYorking  the  mill  and  are  granted 
two  pounds  of  raw-sugar  on  the  first  day.  The  village  Gurav  prays 
to  Ganpati  to  remove  all  difficnltios  that  may  come,  and  the  MnllAni 
or  Muhammadan  priest  extends  the  protection  of  his  patron  saint 
by  distributing  ashes  of  frankincenBe  burnt  before  the  s^dnt- 
Tbese  get  one-fourth  of  a pound  of  raw-angar,  two  canes,  and  » 
potful  of  juice  once  only  during  the  course  of  the  pressing.  When 
the  pressing  and  boiling  is  over  and  the  gid  is  being  reraoved  to  the 
v-illage,  the  village  halutediirs  receive  half  as  much  as  they  have 
already  earned.  Believing  that  retail  sale  of  angarcanes  in  the 
field  will  bring  him  ill-luck  and  freehanded  gifts  will  be  rewarded 
by  a plentiful  outturn,  the  husbandman  freely  gives  canes,  juice, 
and  bits  of  new  mw-sagar  to  any  one  who  asks  for  them,  and  crowds 
0f  beggars  throng  the  tieUL  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  produco  thus  goes  in  wages  and  charity. 
As  the  juice  easily  ferments  under  the  heat  of  the  day,  pressing  and 
botltng  take  place  at  night.  For  home  consumption  the  husband- 
mail  keeps  a little  molasses.  The  onttnrn  of  molasses  per  acre  ia 
estimated  at  about  1170  gallons  worth  about  £22  10^.  (Ks.  225). 

Except  in  gome  of  the  •villages  of  the  Alta,  Kdgal,  Karvir,  and 
Shirol  sub-divisions,  no  sugar  is  made  in  the  State,  The  craft  of 
sugar'making  in  Kolhapur  is  of  late  growth  and  is  wholly  in  the 
hantls  of  Jains,  Lingiyats,  and  Musalmtos.  Because  it  was  first 
made  at  Yelgund  in  Alta  by  a Gujarat  Musalinfin  sugar-maker 
about  thirty  years  ago,  Kolhfipur  sugar  is  called  YelgnndL  Of  lato 
it  has  improved  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Most  or  the  sugarcane 
juice  ia  Yelgund  and  in  the  surrounding  villages  is  mado  into 
aogar,  and  sugar  of  the  present  day  is  far  superior  in  colour  and 
taste  to  what  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  sugar -refiner 
buys  the  jrtjo© off  husbandmen  at  14<f.  (Its,  7)  a oan  of  120  gallons*  • 
Except  that  more  care  is  taken  to  skim  off  the  impurities,  the 
juice  is  boiled  in  the  same  way  as  in  raw-sugar  making.  To  aid 
the  rising  of  impurities  to  the  surface  a handful  of  ashes  of  the 
bhiffidi  tlibiacns  esculentua  is  dropped  into  the  boiling  juice.  The 
bailed  juice  is  then  poured  into  a wooden  trough,  and  from  it  into 
earthen  jars  where  it  consolidates.  After  a week  or  ten  daja^tho 
liaxnps  are  put  in  a boiling  pan  rubbed  inside  with  salt  water  and 
haated.  The  syrup  is  then  poured  into  a bamboo  basket  six  feet  in 
circumferonco  and  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  height  and 
plucod  on  a stool  nine  inches  high.  Under  the  stool  is  dug  a hole 
m which  the  tmicle  drains  fi»oni  the  basket.  For  a week  the  baskot 
m kept  thus.  Then  the  surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  bnakot  is  stirred 
in  the  depth  of  iiinuincheB/two  to  three  pounds  of  milk  are  poured 
into  it,  iuhI  the  surface  is  smoothed  with  a jiitali  or  platter  rubbed 
with  clarified  butter.  The  surface  is  then  ooverea  with  a thick 
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ayer  of  a moss  callod  kdju  in  Hindastani^  a piece  of  coarse  cloth 
and  a layer  of  sagarcane  leairea  one  over  the  other.  The  drainags 
into  the  hide  below  the  stool  goes  on.  Every  third  day  tlieeoverfng 
of  the  basket  is  taken  off,  the  layer  of  refined  sagar  which  has  been 
formed  is  removed,  and  a fresh  layer  of  the  moss  is  laid.  In  thw 
way  al|  the  refined  sagar  is  gradually  removed.  The  treacle  wbijdi 
is  collected  in  the  bole  ia  sold  for  making  liquor.  The  avemge 
acre  outturn  of  sugarcane  is  3960  gallons  of  juice  worth  about  £25 
(Rs.  250).  Tho  same  quantity  of  juice  when  made  into  sugar 
yields  about  2250  pounds  of  sugar  worth  £28  (Rs,  280)  at  the 
average  rate  of  (Ks.  S)  the  man  of  twenty -four  pounds. 

Veldoda  has  of  late  been  introdnctHi  into  the  State  gardens  At 
Panh^la,  The  1881  yield  was  2^  pounds,  worth  about  £1  3s.  6d, 
(Rs.  11 1)»  As  it  has  thriven  well  it  is  likely  that  cardamom  will  be 
grown  as  a crop,* 

Eight  bulb  vegetables  are  grown  in  Kolhipur.^  The  details  are  i 

Kolhdpur  Rooi  Craps, 


Ho. 

I1J.K4TUI. 

Enauiu. 

bOTUnCA].. 

1 

Btrtdta H> 

Potato  

iotuium  taborovam. 

S 

Chin  

Cf^mEifoa  Xnm 

DtnecortiQ  ftlAtft. 

s 

... 

Carrot  ...1 

Dfeuetu  uArolA, 

4 

Kdnda 

Qnioa 

AtlluDi  oepii. 

b 

Q«rlio 

Allium  wlfvuiD. 

« 

Mtda 

lUditb  

Ruplmniw  nUvua, 

7 

RatiiU 

Sweet  Foteto 

OOUTOlVullle  IlCkUtk, 

a 

Siiran  ,« 

£lephmtit-ff»ol 

Amophoplwliu  mupumlfttoc. 

Sattlia  has  of  late  been  introduced  the  State  and  is  only 
grown  to  a limited  extoni.  But  as  it  has  apparently  succeeded 
well  in  Panhdla  and  other  western  parts,  potato  is  likely  to  spread 
ofer  the  State,  The  variety  now  grown  ia  the  MahdbaleshvAr 
potato.  Ab  it  Ima  more  nutritious  qualities  than  many  native  root 
crops,  potato  will  bo  a good  substitute  for  harik,  sdva,  and  vari  qow 
80  largely  used  by  poor  people.  It  is  planted  in  August  and  harvest- 
ed after  three  tnontha. 

Chin  is  not  bo  much  reliahod  as  Bweet  potatoes.  It  is  grown 
in  vegetable  gardens  near  houses  in  the  western  villages.  It  is 
» planted  in  June  and  is  ready  after  six  months. 

Gtijar  is  grown  in  almost  all  gardens  in  the  State,  As  a 
vegetable  it  is  much  relished  by  husbaudmen.  It  is  sown  broadcast 
between  September  and  November,  and  becomes  ready  for  use 
within  three  months.  During  the  first  two  months  the  crop 
is  watered  eveiy  ten  days.  In  the  third  mouth  the  root  begins  to 
ripen  and  watering  is  stopped-  A full  sbsed  carrot  is  four  to  fira 
inches  long  and  weighs  about  two  ounces.  Carrot  is  eaten  either 
raw  or  boiled  and  is  given  to  milch-buffaloea. 

Kdnda  is  one  of  the  moat  important  crops  in  the  State,  As  a 
second  crop  it  follows  rice,  Mva,  rdla,  jnd  nmhni.  Onions  are  sown 
in  seedbeds,  and  when  one  mouth  old  the  seedlings  are  planted 
out  in  December.  It  is  fit  for  use  in  two  months  after  planting 
and  takes  two  months  more  to  come  to  maturity.  It  requires 
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Catering  once  a fortnight.  Ch^vai,  "pokla,  rdjgira,  and  other 
^ot-berbs  aro  grown  with  onions.  The  average  aero  oottarn  of 
Oman  is  1500  poaods. 

£a^uii  is  grown  under  irrigation  and  requires  water  ererj  week 
constant  weeding.  The  Bogmeots  of  the  bulb  are  planted  at  the 
of  120  TOiinds  per  acre.  The  average  acre  outfcnrn  ig  240 
pounds.  GarHo  is  an  important  condiment  and  husbandmen l^gely 
iae  it  in  their  chaims  or  relishes. 

Mula  is  largely  grown  in  garden  lands.  It  is  raised  twice  m a 
year.  To  sow  the  seed  small  holes  eighteen  inches  apart  are  dug 
by  a pointed  peg.  The  hole  is  first  filled  with  tnanjuu^e,  the  seed  is 
put  in  and  covered  with  earth.  In  two  months  and  a half  the 
root  becomes  fit  for  use  and  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled  ^ the  leaves  £kre 
^ed  as  a pot-herb, 

IlaiiUe  is  grown  under  irrigation  and  with  manure.  It  is  raised 
from  layers  pat  down  at  any  time  in  the  rains  or  cold  weather,  but 
chiefiy  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  comes  to  maturity  within 
ifour  montha  The  gronud  is  levelled  and  richly  manured,  and 
cuttings  from  the  old  crop  are  planted  nine  inches  apart.  It  requires 
water  every  week.  If  watering  is  neglected  the  crop  is  attacked  by 
a minute  grab.  Except  weeding  and  earthing  up  the  crop  requires 
no  attention.  Whan  ready  for  use  the  rat  is  dug  out,  the  haaltna 
lire  separated  from  tho  root  and  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.  The 
sweet  potato  is  much  esteemed  as  a vegetable . It  is  also  eaten 
^jfther  raw  or  roasted  chiefly  on  fast  days. 

Buraih  is  grown  in  plantain  and  betelnat  gardens  in  the  west. 
It  takes  three  years  to  mature.  The  root  grows  to  a largo  si^e, 
weighing  about  ten  pounds,  is  much  esteemed  as  a vegetable  and 
chiefiy  eaten  by  richer  classes. 

Besides  the  above,  the  mdinmul  is  grown  by  the  sides  of  water 
cbiuinels  in  garden  lands.  The  root  makes  a good  pickle. 

Thirteen  fruit  vegetables  are  grown  in  Kolhapur.  The  details 


ptc 


Kolhdpur  yV«i* 


If®. 


fiKOLiaU. 

, ttvdkit 
Du4/t3»ii>tki>pia 
OkfmiL 

K4Jkdi 

1 IT.ijAibA^iila: 

1 K>Aaia 

Padnd 

1 ACAv'frdfuit  *„ 

r«j 

fMntpkJn  frtiil 
Ctartierod  CiimEabef 
Bultl4  e«mHl 

Coimjaon  Cticumber. 

Sqtuih 

Snmk«  Oounl  ... 

Fioltl  OtkMunlier  ... 

BrlnjjhJ  or 

T*iiiiitht<di  «Qr  torc- 

ftpple . 

BOTAJilCAtt. 


CUcurbtlo.  biiFptd*, 
Cucumli  n^wi^dA. 

CiicurliltA  lA^tiariJk. 

LulfA  fwitUndm. 

Cuctunfh  BkUvtuL 
M4?f[iorrli»  cbontnitiii. 
Ciifmrtiiu  nittlopirpa. 
CuiTurblta  lUfaft. 
TrlehCHiAiitliiM  iinqutnft. 
Cuminiii  ntfllutiiiimiu. 
Bryonia,  ifnttdls, 

SoLuitim  iii«lovgen&. 
LjOQpcrfifmui  otaiilentnai, 
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Fruit  Fegdahlts^ 


Bhopla  is  mostly  gro^m  noar  homesteads,  along  the  headlands 
of  sogiircaDO  plantations,  and  on  river  banks  in  alluvial  lands.  As  a 
VSigfrIablo  it  U eaten  boiled,  and  when  grown  iu  abundance  is 
okoppod  into  pieces  and  given  to  buffaloes. 


Fumpkin^ 
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Dodka  ia  largely  grgwa  on  aidee  of  »ogar-cano  plantations  anrl  m 
jvdri  and  cotton  ficids.  It  is  eaten  boiled  and  is  much  esteemed  aa 
a vegetable, 

Diidhydbhopla  like  red  pumpkin  is  grown  near  homestoAdis 
aloug  sugarcane  plsmtations,  and  on  riversides  iu  alluvial  soil*  hi 
a vegetable  it  is  much  estoemcMlj  and  when  grown  inabnodanco  U 
chopped  and  given  to  buHutoea* 

OhostUe  is  groivn  near  cottages  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  climb* 
The  fruit  the  only  part  oaten  ts  smooth^  of  the  same  si^  m tbo 
dodka,  and  marked  lengthwise  with  light  linos.  It  is  used  in  tbs 
game  way  as  t^o  dmlha, 

Kdkdi  is  grown  in  gardens,  by  sides  of  sugarcane  plantations* 
and  in  house-yards.  In  the  weatom  parts  it  grows  to  a laige  siie 
and  is  called  io8({.  Cucumber  is  generally  eaten  raw.  The  (/m  ti 
chiefly  used  in  making  a dry  preserve  called  snu^hje, 

Kdrle  is  generally  grown  in  sugarcane  and  turinorio  Helds  and 
sometimes  by  itself  on  a separate  patch  of  garden  land*  The  fruit, 
the  only  part  eaten^  though  bitter  is  much  used  as  a vegetable* 

KtUhlhhopla,  that  is  Benares  pumpkiui  is  grown  and  used  ia  tbn 
same  way  as  the  dudkyd<^bhopla* 

Kokala  is  grown  and  used  in  the  Bame  way  as  the  kdnhibhopfa* 
The  frnit  is  never  eaten  raw,  but  is  much  esteemed  as  a vegetabla 

Padval  is  largely  grown  near  homesteads  and  is  much  esteotnod 
as  a vegetable, 

Shelvdluk  is  largely  grown  as  a vegetable.  It  is  of  two  kinJi 
the  sfietvdluk  proper  and  the  phut  or  The  seed  of  ghrivitluk 

^ia  either  sown  in  February  Jnoe  or  August  and  the  plant  begiaa  to 
bear  within  two  months.  Phut  or  shstiddd  is  largely  grown  in  black 
©oil,  chiefly  cotton  fields.  The  fruit  is  eat  on  only  when  ri  pe. 

Tondle  is  grown  near  cottages  and  fences  where  cuttings  sro 

K'  i ted.  The  creeper  is  allowed  to  climb  over  the  cottages  and  fcuoes. 
fruit  ia  the  only  part  eaten, 

Vangi  ia  grown  as  a garden  crop  in  alluvial  lands  near  river 
sides*  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  bangtUtoT  large  long  brinjal  audlbo 
dorli  or  small  round  brinjal  The  Langdli  brinjal  takes  mnch  fmni 
the  soil  and  the  next  years  crop  is  almost  alweys  poor.  In  August 
seedlings  are  made  in  richly  manured  seedbeds,  and  in  Septeniber 
they  are  planted  two  feet  apart  on  land  manured  with  ordinary  maotirt 
or  sheep  droppings.  To  protect  the  plants  from  canker,  the  euJs 
of  the  roots  are  cot  and  the  roots  dipped  in  a solution  of  oowdunganJ 
assafoetida*  The  field  is  hood  and  weeded  as  often  as  it  ia  needed,  and 
the  plants  are  watered  once  a fortnight.  In  about  two  months  tba 
plants  begin  to  bear  and  continue  to  bsar  about  six  months.  Bfin- 
jal  ia  much  liked  by  natives  and  is  largely  sold  in  all  markets. 
When  in  season  brinjal  is  sold  at  foup  pounds  a penny. 

Vclvangi  is  grown  only  in  gardens  in  KolhApur  city.  The  8oe*l 
is  ©itber  imported  or  kept  frdbi  the  lEist  year's  crop. 

Sit,  pod  vegolablos  are  grown  in  Kolhapur,  The  details  am  : 
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KoViHjmr  Pod  Fot/flahtet. 


. 16» 


Ne. 

HAtA'Ttll. 

T 

FifQUAfl. 

1 

BhenU 

nfhijetu  eACtildtctUJp 

l 

Gktfda 

...... 

DalkhM  IfthlAb. 

tt 

... 

Dollclv!)*  lahAiCfUrmlji. 

« 

tttUgm 

............ 

fi 

Kharttlmbll  ... 

t.i......,.. 

« 

Uom  tiiMlIih 

fjyponnthem  Riari£iig&. 

Bhendi  ii!  of  two  varieties,  large  and  small.  The  large  variety 
is  largely  grown  m sugarcane  and  turmeric  fields.  The  small  variety 
is  generally  grown  in  jvdri  and  cotton  fields.  Bhemli  is  either  eaten 
green  or  dried.  Dried  hhendi  ia  stored  for  the  bo£  season  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Ghevda  has  many  varieties,  the  chief  being  the  glm^da  proper, 
the  French  bean  which  is  grown  in  Kolhapur  alone,  viidyati  ffluvda 
or  doable  l>ean,  and  shrdvan  gfievda^  which  is  cheap  and  largely  eat^n 
during  the  rainy  months.  The  pods  are  eaten  boiled  as  a vegetable 
and  the  grain  is  used  as  a pulse. 

Gotiftri  is  grown  in  gardens  at  any  time  and  daring  the  mini  on 
the  edges  of  .early  grain  crops.  It  begins  to  bear  within  three  months, 
and  if  watered  occasionally  goes  on  bearing  for  sotne  months.  The 
pod  is  eaten  green  and  is  much  prized  as  a vegetable, 

Jlaftja  is  grown  in  houao  compounds  and  betebvine  gardens. 
The  pods  are  largely  used* 

KJiuTmviblif  a creeping  plant,  ia  grown  without  water  or 
manure  near  houses  on  the  ■edges  of  garden  lands.  It  begins  to 
bear  in  three  Tuonths  and  in  good  soil  goes  on  bearing  throe  or  fonr 
years.  The  pod  when  young  and  tender  ia  used  as  a vegetable.  , 

Skerga  is  grown  near  houses  and  in  betehvino  gardens.  The  tree 
is  large  and  bears  many  long  pods.  The  pods  are  largely  used  as  a 
Tegetable. 

Gmm,  peas,  and  many  other  pulses  when  green  are  used  as  vege- 
tables. Radish  pods  are  also  largely  used  as  a vegetable. 

Eleven  leaf  vegetables  are  grown  in  Kothdpur.  The  details 
‘ Kothdpvr  Lmf  Ve^^bleM, 


K<l 

Uae^Vhi. 

CirausR.  1 

Botamcal. 

, 

(DAliMUaEn  ijwciilenluiEt. 

t 

Ottawa  t 

c.'^finotNXlliin] 

3 

CTijirttflfttidufM  , 

Cbeboptidktim  (T) 

* 

Chat4i 

ITdf  KittphrcidEU 
Aiuonuith. 

AmjURifeiiliua 

Bllutcf  Soml 

HmoiiTk 

e 

Ohi4 

lluiiJ&Da 

P«niLLiOft  oJfttmcMft. 

r 

Mdik 

AourknthiM  trutia. 

B 

Aniiimnthuiifn 

II 

AmaAnthuj  cutcHdiu, 

LQ 

Tdmili 

Cfttoblo  AimmDtb. 

Anmmntuj  oLnMiu. 
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BhentlL 

Ohevdct^ 

OopdrL 

HfUgao 

KharsdrabU. 

Botm  Hntlith, 

Leaf  Vegeiable*, 


Alu  is  largely  grown  in  marshy  places,  in  house  componnds,  and 
in  refuse* pits  in  which  bath  and  cook-foora  water  is  drained.  The 
leavee  and  stems  are  eaten  Ijoiled  and  are  much  esteemed  as  a 
table.  In  certain  Qinda  religious  rites  ata  is  presCTibed, 


Alu, 


im 
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The  roraaitiiiig  nine  plants  are  grown  in  garden  lauds  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  They  are  only  raised  for  their  leaves  which  are  eaten 
boiled  as  vegetablea 

Besides  the  above  given  leaf  vegetables  tender  shoots  of  brow 
hemp  and  gram  and  young  leaves  of  meihif  dill-seed^  mustard, 
radis^^  and  safflower  are  largely  eaten  boiled  ae  vegetablea. 

European  vegetables  are  grown  in  gardens  attached  to  the  Palace 
and  the  Infe^ntry  Lines  and  have  ancceedod  well*  but  the  people  hare 
not  taken  to  growing  them  freely. 

Twenty-three  fmit  trees  are  grown  in  Kolhapctr.  The  dataCs 


Kfiithdpiir  FriiU  Trt^. 
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MlLi'Tltl. 

R9roi.tftii. 
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2 
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8 
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BH 
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Flctu 

4 
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« 

0 

Bt*r 

Siifui 

JuJxibQ 

Cofloe 

Zix^'phui 

7 

T«ii«Ha4 

IWnarlnduJi  indict 

8 

nfUtmfr 

PtiJiiug^nrutif 

Fiinic&  *imn4tuin. 

Q 

I>rak«h4i 

Gr&i» 

ViU»  vluUefOk, 

]0 
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CJtntfl  Umtitium. 

11 

Jdntbhtd 

FIjintttli] 

jiuuboljuiiii. 

12 

18 

Kauith 

Mel 

FeroiaU  elcph&n^tun. 

Hum  p4n4jli4»cL 

14 

Litnltn  I.. 

Lfmo 

Oiruj  immtiib. 

15 

Mfiihiilvnff 

Otron 

drtrui  mtafllcflk 

JCl 

Ndnxt 

CQci:»nal 

Ooooft  iiUdtfBtm. 

17 

18 

Jidrir^ 

Ffijm* 

Po|iiX 

Citnu  nurAiiUciEii, 

Gkrica  papAjn. 

ClyHA  dflOUCUAIU. 

IV 

Pmpn^ 

PimiiisUo  or  8h4d- 
dodc. 

80 

Peru  ... 

Oiwv* 

tl 

Pluin« 

jK«kfru!t 

ArtMTFQ*  intMTUoli*. 

AEiaoDA  nUenUMk 

n 

M4mph«l 

BuJlfKkb'aArl 

38 

Siid^at 

Cujitartl-Appla 

AitBqciA  •quuncML 

Amha  is  common  in  gardens  and  fields.  In  8ome*places  mangoes 
are  planted  in  groves.  The  largest  groves  in  the  State  are  near 
Chokftk,  K^galj  and  Top*  Although  mango  flourishes  everywhere  in 
the  State,  the  fruit  is  conBidered  inferior  to  Goa  and  Ratndgiri 
mangoes*  and  every  year  large  quantities  of  mangoes  are  browglil 
&om  those  places.  Of  late  within  the  last  twenty  years  some  attempts 
^ have  been  mad©  to  introduce  Alphonso  or  dphm  and  Pariera  or  pdyri 
mango  grafts  into  the  State  gardens.  As  it  requires  car©  and  8kfil> 
the  growing  of  grafted  mango  trees  is  not  much  taken  by  the  people* 

Ananas  is  grown  in  Bdvda  and  Anaskura*  where  it  thrives  well* 
It  is  also  brought  from  below  the  Bahy^dris, 

Anj!r  is  grown  Bpariugly.  It  thrives  well  at  Panhala  and  a few 
other  places. 

JBeZ  is  commonly  found  in  flower  gardens  and  near  Shiv  temples. 
It  is  largely  planted  in  Lingajat  burying  grounda  The  triple 
are  offered  to  Shiv,  and  the  young  fruil  is  made  into  a preaerve.  Ai 
a medicine  the  pulped  fruit  is  given  to  check  diarrheea, 

£ot  is  grown  in  here  and  there  gardens,  but  also  Jaa  a subatati- 
tive  crop.  The  finiit  ia  largely  eaten  by  children. 

JBwnci  has  been  only  partially  introduced  in  KolhApur,  Expori- 
menta  hitherto  made  show  that  the  climate  of  Kolh&pur  is  not  tnoUi 
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enough  for  die  bcaltliy  growth  of  the  pliint*  At  higher  such 

as  at  BUaJargad,  Malkdpiir»  and  PanMla,  with  irrigation  the  plant 
grows  liixuriaotly  ; and  it  is  supposed  that  tho  plant  would  thrive 
well  in  the  wosfcern  Ghats.  'Ihe  berries  are  sowd  in  seedbeds,  and 
when  they  grow  about  a foot  high  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  in 
boles  five  to  six  foot  apart.  Coffee  requires  to  be  manured^  every 
year.  To  enconrago  branching  the  top^shoot  is  nipped  when  the 
tree  is  five  feet  high  and  the  side  bm aches  are  pruned  pe^i0dica^3^ 
The  tree  begins  to  boar  in  four  years,  ft  flowers  in  June  and  the 
berry  is  rea<ly  for  picking  in  No%'embor- Doeombor.  In  1881  in 
different  State  gardens  at  BAvda,  Panhala,  and  Vishalgad  the 
coffee  trees  numbered  5000,  and  the  whole  outturn  *for  the  year  was 
960  pounds  worth  £32  {Ra,  320)  at  three  pounds  the  rupee. 

Chinch  grows  in  forests,  by  roadsides,  and  in  waste  ground  near 
village  sites.  The  fruit  is  largely  used  by  all  classes  in  cookery.  It 
ripens  in  February- ilurch.  The  thin  hard  and  loose  shell  of  the 
ripe  fruit  is  removed,  the  black  stony  seed  is  taken  out  and  the  pulp 
is  dried  with  or  without  salt  aud  store<l  for  nse  throughout  the  year. 
The  young  leaves  and  th©  stony  seed  are  largely  used  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Tho  leaves  which  have  a sour  taste  are  eaten  boiled  as  s 
vegetable,  and  the  seed  is  used  as  a chfdni  or  relish.  The  wood  is 
tough  and  is  much  used  for  field  tools.  The  KolMpur  market  is 
supplied  with  tamarind  from  Pohale,  Top,  and  other  neighbouring 
vil  lages.  It  sells  at  two  pounds  the  penny, 

Viiiimh  is  not  much  grown  in  the  State,  Most  of  the  fruit 
used  is  imported  from  MiraJ,  Pandharpnr,  and  Satiira. 

DraJcnha,  though  ouco  Targcly  grown  in  Tongah  has  of  late 
declined  chiefly  owing  to  a kind  of  blight  which  attacks  the  vine. 
But  from  the  experiments  made  at  Kolhdpur  with  indigenous  and 
fifreigii  varieties,  it  appears  that  the  vine  can  bo  protec te*!  from  the 
blight  by  care  and  scieutific  treatment  Kolhdpnr  grapes  are  of 
three  kinds  hhfkri,  kilU^  and  vUtbjaiL  Tlii^  hhnkn  is  green  and 
round  ; the  hiii^  so  called  from  its  colour,  is  oval  black  and  larger 
and  sweeter  than  the  bhokti ; and  th©  riWyaft  wdiich  was  introduced 
by  Colonel  Anderson,  ts  black,  and  though  smaller  is  sweeter  than 
the  kdU,  The  supply  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  local  detnaud  and 
large  quantities  of  bhokri  grapes  are  imported  from  Sdtara. 

W,  which  has  a bitter  taste,  is  much  used  for  pickles.  It  ia  little 
and  the  markets  are  supplied  from  Bijdpur,  Miraj,  aud  Pandhatpnr. 

Jamhhul  is  cultivated  but  it  also  grows  wild  in  fon^sts.  The 
fruit  is  brgoly  eaten  by  tho  children  of  husbandmen. 

Kaimik  is  grown  in  gardens  and  in  house  yards.  The  fniifis 
much  esteemed  for  its  sotir  flavour  and  is  said  to  possess  antibilious 
properties, 

Kcl  is  grown  in  gardens  and  near  homesteads.  It  is  also  grown 
in  betel-vino  and  coffee  gardi^ns  to  shad©  the  young  plants.  It 
thrivea  welt  in  PanhAla  and  IMjbdg.  There  are  six  kinds,  hangMit, 
lokhandi^  nufbdl  or  vdikHf  »omked,  and  himbdi  or  red-  Of 
these  tho  and  lokhandi  are  moat  common*  The  small  and 

sweet  9ftnk*:i  and  the  k^nheri  ivhich  is  smaller  than  tUe  scukcil 
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light  croppers  and  want  much  water*  At  Panh&la  they  are 
grown  for  homo  consumption  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich.  Tbo 
tbick-akinned  ban^dti  and  the  idmbdi  or  red  have  been  of  late 
introduced  from  Eatndgiri  and  other  British  districts*  The  red 
variety  thrives  beet  in  Malkdpur.  As  it  is  inferior  in  flavour,  the 
bangdli  though  the  largest,  is  not  much  liked*  Light  blacker 
red  soil  salts  the  plantain  best*  In  the  beginning  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  levelled ; and  pita  two  feet 
square  and  two  feet  and  a half  deep  are  dug  from  six  to  seven  feet 
apart.  Each  of  the  pita  receives  about  twenty  pounds  of  mixed 
manure,  and  the  young  plant  is  buried  in  the  pit  a foot  below  the 
surface.  In  the  dry  months  plantain  requires  water  twice  a week- 
It  bears  after  eight  or  nine  months  and  lasts  three  months.  A 
healthy  tree  ia  said  to  yield  as  many  as  250  plantains,  but  the  average 
varies  from  eighty  to  a hundred.  When  nearly  ripe  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  cut  and  laid  in  a room  in  a heap  on  straw  covered  with 
plantain  or  other  leaves.  After  three  days  it  is  ready  for  eating. 
When  cut  half  ripe,  the  fruit  is  laid  in  a heap  on  straw  and  ia 
covered  with  a thick  layer  of  plantain  leaves  coated  with  oowdung 
or  mud.  To  make  the  fruit  soft  and  to  turn  the  skin  yellow  a 
email  opening  is  made,  through  which  cowdnng  smoke  ia  admitted* 
The  smoko  is  kept  in  for  three  to  four  days.  On  fast  days 
plantains  are  largely  nsed  by  Hindus,  They  sell  at  eight  to  twelve 
the  penny.  The  flower  spike  which  is  called  kelphttl  or  plantain 
flower  is  used  as  a vegetablej  and  the  juice  of  tho  inner  part  of  ihs 
stem  which  is  fellod  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  is  used  in  preparing 
wafer  biscuits  or  papad.  The  green  leaves  are  used  as  plates  ; and 
the  leaves  and  ashes  which  are  ol&o  used  as  a mordant  in  dyeing 
make  an  excellent  manure. 

* lAmbu  is  grown  only  to  a small  extent.  The  markets  are  mostly 
supplied  from  Bij^pnr,  MiraJ,  and  Pandharpur 

Mdhdlnijg  ia  grown  in  BAvda  and  Panhala,  It  is  used  for  pickJaa 
and  preserves.  In  good  soils  it  grows  to  a large  size  and  weigha 
as  much  as  four  pounds. 

Ndralf  above  the  Sahy^dris,  is  only  grown  in  pleasure  gardens 
and  near  homesteads.  Below  the  SahyAdria  there  are  a few  rich 
cocoanut  gardensiti  BAvda  and  on  tho  State  9heri  estates  in  MAIvau 
in  llatn^giri.  The  soil  above  tbe  SahyAdris  does  not  suit  the 
palm  ; but  as  water  greatly  helps  its  growth,  it  is  likely  that 
cocoanut  cultivation  may  increoBe  with  the  development  of  irrigatioo* 
The  tree  begins  to  boar  after  fifteen  years. 

Ndring  is  grown  only  in  the  State  gardens  at  KolhApur, 

Popai  is  grown  only  in  pleasure  gardens*  '^The  frait  is  eaten  both 
ripe  and  unripo- 

Papnm  is  grown  ia  gardens  at  KolWipur.  As  the  fruit  U inferior 
both  in  taste  and  bI%q  to  imported  fruit  and  as  the  plant  does  net 
bear  regularly,  the  pomello  is  not  much  grown  in  KolhApur* 

Pertf  is  grown  in  gardeusi.ia  tho  Alta  and  Shirol  sub«divisiocs« 
The  Kolhapur  market  is  chtetly  supplied  from  Mimj, 
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PAmo#  is  gmwn  ne^r  sztas  ftod  m prir&ie  in 

W6st*  Tbe  firtiiv  which  grows  lo  a larg^  siee,  is  largelr  eaten  as 
bj  poor  peopIcL  At  Kolliapar,  according  to  size,  the  ri|>e  fmit  scUs 
at  two-penoe  to  a ghillmg.  Tbe  wriod  is  largely  u<ed  m carpentry 
and  the  leavas  when  stiurhed  together  are  used  as  platesn. 

Sdmphal  is  grown  in  plea^nrw  gariaos.  For  the  KolhApar  npirket 
it  is  grown  at  the  Tillage  of  Top.  The  fmit  matures  about  December 
and  is  sold  at  a penny  each. 

Siidphal  is  grown  in  gardens  and  h«:>nse  yards.  The  tree  bears  in 
Jone'Jalj  and  matures  in  October*  The  frail  when  ripe  has  an 
excellent  dsTonr  and  is  mneh  eaton.  It  sells  at  ball  a farthing. 

The  chief  Kolh^par  berries  are  dlif7ya,  karrand,  and  (oran.  They 
grow  wild  and  are  mnch  eaten  by  childreii. 

Besides  the  truiis  aod  regetables  above  described,  many  wild 
{raiis  and  herbs  are  eaten  by  the  poor  as  vegetables  in  ordinary 
years  and  form  their  chief  snpport  in  famine  yearsL*  The  fruit  of 
ihsaort  which  is  sa  big  as  a coffee  berry^  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  salt 
and  pepper.  The  nerli  fmit  is  red  and  is  eaten  by  children. 
The  M^kerri  ts  boiled  and  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper.  Teiu  pods, 
which  are  as  big  as  horse-radish  pods,  are  eaten  boiled  and  mixed 
with  pepper  and  salt.  The  ripe  umhar  fmit  is  eaten  by  the  poor. 
The  pertfiAn  is  eaten  cooked  with  aaJt  and  pepper.  The  n(bar  is 
a small  berry  and  is  eaten  by  children.  The  rcKorabt  and  niy  are 
eaten  cooked.  The  roots  of  the  hhaktr  skendval  and  »krdr^  the  roots 
and  beans  of  the  phurm,  the  heart  of  the  dinxla,  and  the  sprouts  of  the 
wtarmf  and  mnchira  are  boiled  and  eaten  with  sal  t and  pepper.  The 
leaves  of  the  fdtfa,  dkdmda^  ndl,  kurli,  surpin^  ^ahoi,  and  and 
the  flowers  of  the  hharan^  are  boiled  and  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper. 
The  bniba  of  the  kmiu^knramhi  and  ramiht  are  also  eaten  boiled  ad 
vegetables.  The  pods  of  the  magnt  and  hirhefa  are  also  eaten  cooked, 

A general  taste  for  flowers  prevails  throughout  the  State,  The 
neat  little  public  garden  at  Kolhdpnr  serves  as  a model  and  nursery 
for  flower  gardens  in  the  State.  Roses  are  found  in  every  village 
and  a flower  pdcA,  from  which  the  essence  called  pdeholi  is  extracted 
is  abundant.  Sonekdpha  grows  wild  on  the  Panhala  hills,  Tbe 
tuberose  is  most  common  in  native  gardens  and  affords  always  a * 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers  for  idol- worship.  Sh^tdi  grows  to  a largo 
size  in  Koi^por.  The  chief  plants  that  are  seen  in  native  gardens 
are  hakul^  davua,  davmnshet^ii^  ^ulchhabu,  jai^  jdHVand,  jui^  madan^ 
b(intfnoghr{,motia,fn/irvti,^dgchdpha,  nevdiif  pdndhrdekdphaf 

pdrydlaA:j  ^uldb,  sdd^idgutdb,  soncfulpha,  and  «Aer^i,  The  foreign 
plants  introduced  into  the  State  gardens  at  Kolhdpur  have  sproad«io 
all  parts  of  the  State, 

Though  frequent^  blights  |U*e  seldom  so  widespread  m to  affect 
the  general  harvest,  Jvdri  or  Indian  millet  suffers  from  both  strong 
north-easterly  and  westerly  winda  With  strong  north-easterly 
winds  the  st^k  toms  red  amf  gnun  does  not  form.  The  disease 
is  called  jangajn^drog*  IS  a strong^  westerly  wind  blows  ’when 
the  crop  IB  in  ear^  the  cars  remain  unflllcd  or  the  green  grain  or 
isad  is  converted  into  a sticky  mass  called  ckikta.  If  n limely 
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shower  of  rain  falla  tha  crop  improves.  Indian  millet  also  safens 
from  diseases  knoifvn  els  kdndckurij  and  A-dni  wliich  are  said 

to  be  brought  hy  cloudy  weather.  In  g<mivi  the  grain  sprouts  in 
the  ear.  In  Mndehuri  tho  plant  becomes  ban^en.  And  in  the  hdni 
(Anglic^  smut)  the  ears  become  elongated  and  blackj  and  the  set-d 
contains  only  a black  powder  which  is  easily  freed.  Indian  inillL't 
afFectt^d  by  fjosdvi  and  kdndekuri  is  cut  for  green  fodder. 
sometimes  suffera  from  a disease  called  iamhcri  {AnglicE-  rust).  The 
grain  is  ehri veiled  and  the  stalk  and  leaves  are  covered  with  reddish 
spots.  Spiked  millet  or  bdjrl  is  sometimes  though  rarely  affected  hj 
a blight  called  ifhenda.  The  l<^ves  of  the  crop  become  yellow  and 
the  stalk  is  stunted,  Oram,  poas,  pigeon  pea^  and  other  pulses 
suffer  more  from  worms  than  from  diseases  induced  by  unseabonabls 
weather.  To  destroy  these  worms  which  in  cloudy  weather  gather 
on  leaves,  much  vigilance  and  labour  arc  retjuired.  Among  veguta* 
bles  brinjnls  suffer  most  from  woriuB.  To  guard  the  plant  against 
worms  its  roots  are  dipped  before  transplantation  in  a soluliuo 
of  cowdiing  and  assafoDtida,  Tf  they  appear  when  tlie  plant  ia 
growing  the  grubs  are  got  rid  of  by  cutting  the  main  stalk  cd 
the  plant  a few  inches  abuvo  the  ground.  When  watered  the  stem 
sprouts  again  and  grows  into  a healtliy  plant  Sunday  m considered 
the  luckiest  day  for  plantiog  out  britijuls  and  sprinkling  them 
with  cow^s  urine  to  keep  off  leaf-insects.  Cotton  suffers  from  a 
disease  called  cAim^a  which  is  said  to  be  brought  by  close  and 
cloudy  weather.  With  a timely  late  shower  the  crop  i 01  proves. 
Sugarcane  suffers  from  white  aots  and  an  insect  called  humtd 
It  is  also  much  damaged  by  rats  and  jackals.  Sometimes  if  mt 
>vaterod  in  time  the  sugarcane  becomea  hollow  in  the  centre. 

In  Kolhdpur  locusts  wei'e  till  lately  almost  nnknowu.  llieir  firbt 
'frisit,  when  the  ouuibera  war©  not  large  enough  to  do  any  iiaruSi 
ia  recorded  to  have  taken  place  about  ten  years  ago.  Their  visits 
however  seem  to  have  become  more  frequent.  In  1 882  both  befen? 
aud  after  the  rains  myriads  appeared  along  the  Sahyd-dri  range  atid 
a good  distance  inland.  The  busljandmen  lighted  fires  and  heat 
drums  in  their  fields  to  drive  them  off ; but  their  efforts  were  ifi 
vain  and  so  they  look  upon  locusts  as  a visitation  from  God. 

' Kolhapur,  with  it^s  good  rainfall  and  rich  land  especially  in  ths 
valleys  of  the  Dudhganga,  Krishna,  Varna,  and  Ponchgaagft,  is 
more  free  from  famine  than  most  of  the  Deccan  districts.  Owiug 
to  failure  of  crops  iu  some  outlying  parts  of  the  State,  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  min,  prices  have  been  occasionally  high  j but  except 
in  187G-77  no  famine  baa  been  recoi-ded.  Even  the  1876-77  distreis 
wajj  caused  more  by  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  Britiab  district# 
than  by  a total  failure  of  crops  in  tho  State. 

In  1804-5  in  Kolhdpur  though  th^p  season  was  tolerably  good 
the  people  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food  which  is  said  to  have  beiifi 
caused  by  the  devastations  of  the  Jloritha  army  in  tlie  iuterioi  of 
the  Mardtha  country.  All  the  starving  persons  from  the  neighbouring 
Mardtha  country  flocked  to  Ktilhdpur  for  relief.  There  was  a great 
presaure  on  local  supplies  and  the  rupee  price  of  grain  ruse  10 
seven  pounds  and  a half.  The  number  of  deaths  from  starvation 
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to  h&VG  been  large-  SbirAji,  ilie  llieo  rtiliiig  prince  of  Chapter  IV* 
Kolbiiparp  ae  well  as  Himmat  Babadar,  Bhim  Bahiklar,  and  other  AmcUtiire 
#rtT Jarjf  and  weU-to*do  person:?^  dt^itribtiled  food  to  the  starving  ® 
people  who  Imd  d>.>cked  KtdhtlpuT  from  other  places.  The  Famisim* 
following  year  was  a year  of  plenty  and  the  people  recoTered 

from  the  effects  of  this  distress, 

* 

In  1876-77  the  scanty  rainfall  of  twenty -six  inches  led  to  a failure 
of  crops*  which  following  the  Lad  crops  of  the  previous  years,  by 
reason  of  which  there  was  no  grain  in  store,  spread  distress  amounting 
to  famine.  The  east  suffered  The  Sbirol  eub-dt vision  between 

the  Varna  and  the  Kiislma  with  its  outlying  part  K^yb%  suffered 
most;  next  to  it  Kdtkol  an  outlying  portion  of  Gadiilglaj  just  south 
of  the  Belgaum-Kaladgi  road;  and  then  the  tracts  on  the  SuhyMri 
hills.  While  scarcity  prevailed  io  the  rest  of  the  State,  famine  had 
full  sway  in  these  parts.  For  weeks  together  people  lived  on  herbs 
mixed  with  chaff  and  sometimes  committed  petty  thefts  to  satisfy 
hunger.  When  the  1876-77  monsoon  set  in  very  sparingly 
husbandmen  became  alarmed  and  gmin-dealera  who  had  only  small 
grain  stores  gradually  raised  the  rates.  Things  looked  gloomy,  but 
it  waa  not  till  the  first  week  in  October  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  was  felt.  It  was  a week  of  panic.  Prices  suddenly  rose 
to  famine  rates ; village  traders,  moneylenders,  and  welbto-do 
persons,  whose  grain  stocks  had  been  already  redoced  by  successive 
bad  seasons,  did  not  like  to  lessen  thdr  stock  further  and  refused  to 
make  advances  to  husbandmen  on  the  usual  security  of  their  field 
prufluce  ; there  was  no  field  work  ; and  the  people  clatnuured  for 
relief  works.  At  first  sma^  works  were  opened  by  the  State  to  give 
immedijite  relief  to  Mdngs,  ilhdm,  and  other  classes  more  or  less 
given  tu  theft,  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  to  w'holesale 
plundering  At  the  outset,  the  wages  on  relief  works  which  were 
somewhat  leas  than  the  ordinary  rates  in  the  State,  were  3d,  (2  a#.) 
for  a maOt21d-  (1  { cu,)  for  a woman,  and  I |d.  (1  a,|  for  a boy  or  girl 
capable  of  doing  work.  But  subsequently  the  sliding  scale,  based 
on  the  price  of  staple  food  grain,  fixed  by  the  British  Government, 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  Under  this  scale  the  wages  on  works  under  # 

Public  Works  agency  were,  fora  man  the  price  of  one  pound  of 
grain  and  li^i,  {1  a,),  for  a woman  the  price  of  one  pound  of  gr^n  • ^ 
and  Jt/.  (4  o.),  and  for  a boy  or  girl  above  seven  years  the  price  of 
half  a pound  of  grain  and  Jd-  { J a,)  j and  on  the  civil  works,  for  a 
man  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  fd,  (4  «>),  fora  woman 
the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  gd.  and  for  a boy  or  girl 

above  seven  years  the  price  of  half  a pound  of  grain  and  jd,  (i  a*)- 
Children  under  seven  years  were  given  fet,  (i  ix). 

In  November  1870,  tbe  first  relief-works  were  opened  in  Sbirol 
and  IchalkaraTiji  io  the  east  where  distress  began  to  be  felt  early 
and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Viihalgad  in  the  west,  where  owing  to 
failure  of  crops  in  1875,  distress  already  prevailed.  As  the  number 
of  relief- seekers  increased  in*  December  and  January  earthworks 
were  started  all  over  the  State,  llie  numbers  of  labourei^  became 
large*  The  number  was  doubled,  alld  %vent  on  steadily  increasing 
till  September  when  it  began  to  fall  off  gmdually  to  the  onil  of 
November  when  all  relief  works  were  finally  dosed* 
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Chapter  IV. 
A^icolture. 

1876^77. 


From  July  1877j  tlie  Imperial  Public  Works  Department  took 
charge  of  some  of  the  relief-works  carried  on  a large  scale.  To 
these  works  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  labourers  were  transferred 
with  their  children  under  seven  years.  The  total  cost  on  relief-works 
amounted  to  £26j030  (Rs,  2,G0j§0U}. 

Besides  these  works  gratuitous  relief  was  given  to  those  who  wore 
unabre  to  work.  In  Kolhapur  and  in  the  feudatory  States  under  it 
there  were  already  several  permanent  charitable  houfles.  The  scope 
of  these  was  enlarged  soon  after  the  scarcity  began  to  be  geueralljr 
felt.  As  the  distress  increased  new  roliof-bouses  were  opened  at 
convenient  places*  In  all  there  were  about  eighteen  re  lief- booses* 
The  inmates  of  KolhApur  alms-housea  were  on  two  occasions  supplied 
with  clothing.  The  clothing  funds  were  (contributed  by  a lady  m 
England  who  sent  out  (Ra  400)  and  by  Mr,  Bhdn  MansarAmof 
Poona  who  gave  £100  (Rs.  1000).  The  gratuitous  relief  cost  the 
State  £5680  (Hs^  50^800).  The  following  statement  shows  for  each 
of  the  famine  months  in  1876  and  1877,  the  number  of  persona 
employed  on  relief-works,  both  under  the  Civil  and  Public  Works 
Agency,  with  the  average  rupee  prices  of  jvdri  and  yidchni : 

Kolhdpur  Fam4w,  /S7fi-77. 


UVifTDS. 

AVEUQBDAn.T  NITWAJU. 

AVWUOA 
Filicm  in 
Put'Moa. 

On  EalJdf  Work*. 

On  Orm- 
tulitdu# 

Belief. 

a>ii 

Agency. 

Public 

WorkL 

Total. 

Jbtiri. 

A'fkAMj. 

IS79. 

^ovtmhoT 

see 

... 

£60 

t&S? 

11 

20 

14B6 

... 

• m;# 

22 

isn* 

m& 

4S03 

620fi 

ai 

£5 

F&brum^ 

4001 

.... 

4001 

6764 

18 

25 

March  ... 

»07e 

ZUU 

7417 

16 

31 

April 

4144 

4144 

16 

21 

May 

mB7 

war 

76*646 

10 

18 

Jujier  ...  ... 

7010 

roto 

86*720 

15 

18 

July 

2760 

9tB 

mo6 

ao.ioT 

8 

13 

Au,gM«t 

&040 

£042 

7601 

137*136 

10 

15 

aaiiT 

6206 

9066 

136*281 

15 

va 

October 

ITtUi 

3403 

62S8 

106.3111  ' 

16 

£8 

November 

ra 

2320 

non 

46.612 

18 

85 

Dccviuber 

... 

... 

8233 

BT 

«a 

Total 

60«lbS 

14, W6 

06,063 

760,706 

. . , 

adeo 

2061 

£007 

... 

Total  cost  . . 

Efl. 

2,00^ 

60,&00 

... 

aifjoo 

As  the  agricultural  season  of  1 877  approached  advances 
made  to  a large  number  of  cultivators  who  would  otherwise 
beAi  left  without  any  means  of  cultivating  their  fields,  as  they  1»*® 
neither  credit  nor  the  means  of  buying  either  food  or  seed  gtai®' 
The  sum  advanced,  which  amounted  to  £21,600  (Ra.  2,16,000)  wi>® 
subsec^uently  recovered. 

The  average  yearly  number  of  deaths  for  the  three  precedinj 
years  ending  1875-76  wos  13,792  j and  in  the  famine  yeW 
of  1876-77  it  rose  to  28,573  or  more  than  double.  The 
increased  death-rate  was  more  due  to  choicni,  diarrha’a,  8mall-po*i 
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sDd  other  epidemics  which  broke  ap  in  the  hot  season  of  1877^ 
than  to  actnal  starration.  The  harreet  of  1877  was  fair,  bat 
the  affected  people  who  had  been  weakened  by  their  previons 
suffering  died  in  large  nambers  especially  along  the  hills.  The 
poorer  classes  anfferM  most.  In  some  of  the  Tillages  of  R£yb4g 
whole  families  of  husbandmen  deserted  their  villages  and  were  not 
heard  of  afterwards.  The  loss  of  cattle  was  great.  Many  Dhdag^ 
or  Shepherda  living  in  the  hilly  parts  lost  all  their  cattle,  owing 
partly  to  want  of  fodder  and  partly  to  cattle-disease  which  accom- 
panied the  other  epidemics.  Well-to-do  people  did  not  actually  seek 
State  relief,  but  lost  all  they  had.  Ornaments,  metal  pots,  spare 
clothing,  and  even  femily  idols  were  freely  sold.  Though  all  visible 
signs  of  distress  have  di^ppeared,  it  will  reqaire  a sncceesion  of 
good  years  to  enable  the  husbandmen  to  recover  what  they  have 
loBt^. 


Chapter  IT- 
Agrlcoltiixe* 


tmn. 


1 Thi«  chapter  dfwe«  much  to  bdditioai  Mid  oomctioiii  by  Mr,  E,  C.  Ossnne,  C.8., 
DiTMtor  of  agriculture,  Bombftjj 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CAPITAL* 

Op  800,180  tkc  total  popnlation  of  tbe  Stat«  according  to  tho  I S81 
cenatts,  12,252  woro  in  a position  wkich  implied  the  possession  of 
capitaL  Of  these  11,858  had  a capital  of  £20  to  £1000 
(R3.200-10,000),  29G  of  £1 000  to  £2500  (R8.10,000  - 25,000),  seventy- 
seTon  of  £2500  to  £5000  (Rs*  25,000-50,000),  and  twenty-one  of 
£5000  to  £10,000  (Rs.  50,000-1  lakh).  The  bulk  of  tho  capitalist 
are  raoneylonders  and  traders. 

Of  old  rnpeeB  four  were  cnrrent  in  Kolhilpnr.  old 
Nifkantki^  Panhdh\  and  Shamhhu  Pirkhd.m.  Of  these  for  every 
hundred  coins  the  old  Hukeri  was  cashed  for  eighty -six  Imperial 
rupees,  the  NtlkanthL  for  56 J,  the  Panhdli  for  96},  and  the  Shambhu 
PirJihdni  for  874*  Tho  old  Buk&rt  weighed  171  075  grains  of  which 
142‘174  were  pure  metal,  the  Nilkanthi  169*627  graiiia  of  which 
91 ’598  were  pure  metal,  the  Panhdli  169 '092  grains  of  which  1144!^3 
were  pure  metal,  and  the  Shambhn  Pirkhdfii  175*039  grains  of 
which  141  767  were  pure  metah  Of  tli^se  the  Panhdli,  the  cltirf 
rupee,  was  coined  at  Panhiila  which  lies  about  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  Kolhdpur  and  was  the  former  isapital  of  the  Kolhapur 
State.  After  1788  when  the  capital  was  removed  from  Panhala  to 
KoIhApur,  the  Panhdli  rupee  was  occasionally  coined  at  the  Kolhiptu* 
mint.  In  1839  the  Kolhdpur  mint  was  abolished,  and  at  prefient 
(1883)  the  Imperial  rupoe  is  the  only  current  coin. 

There  is  no  insurance  in  the  State. 

The  moat  usual  forms  of  bills  of  ©xchaiigo  or  hundts  are  two 
darafuini  that  is  payable  at  sight,  and  mtidaft  that  is  payable  atsomo 
* particular  time  lifter  presentation.  Bills  are  of  three  claaaea,  dA/itii- 
jog  that  13  'where  payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  payee  or  his 
order ; aftdhdjog,  that  is  where  payment  is  to  be  made  to  a nominee 
of  the  payee  known  to  the  payer;  and  nishijog,  that  is  descriptive 
or  where  some  marks  on  the  body  of  the  payee  are  inserted  in  tho 
bill  tor  identification*  The  nUhdfog  bill  bceomes  neceasary  in  a 
place  where  the  payee  is  unknown  to  the  payer,  and,  lieingn 
Btranger,  is  not  able  to  find  out  a man  known  to  the  payer  who  can 
Bpenk  to  his  identity.  Bills  are  not  dra'wn  in  sets  ; bat  the  drawtT 
Benda  a letter  of  advice  or  Jabiib  to  the^'drawee  stating  the  number 
of  the  bill,  the  name  of  the  payee,  and  the  amount  to  bo  paid.  No 
drawee  will  cash  the  bill  aaless  ho  rficeives  the  peth  or  letter  of 
advice.  Pajmient  ia  generally  made  in  cash  but  sometimes  another 
bill  called  badli  hnndi  is  given.  WTien  payment  ia  received  in 
either  of  these  ways  the  payee  passes  a receipt  on  the  bill  and  it  is 
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returned  to  the  drawer.  The  receipted  bill  returned  is  called  n 
khoka  and  is  retained  by  the  drawer  aa  a voucher.  Soinetimes  a 
b3l  is  not  for  any  determined  sum  but  the  drawee  is  asked  to  pay 
the  payee  sums  of  money  aa  he  may  require  them.  This  is  called 
a bhalavan  patra  or  bimijdbiu  It  does  not  require  a letter  of 
advice],  and  the  drawee  sends  to  the  drawer  a letter  as  each 
payment  is  made*  The  bill  must  be  cashed  on  the*  day 
specihed  if  demanded,  do  day  a of  grace  being  allowed.  If  the 
payment  is  delayed  the  payer  is  obliged  to  pay  interest  at  a 
certaio  rate  varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  drawer.  If  he 
is  a banker  one- half  per  cent  a month  is  paid,  in  other  cases  three 
quarters  per  cent.  If  payment  is  sought  before  the  bill  falls  due,  a 
discount  at  the  above  rates  is  deducted.  If  the  bill  is  dishonoured 
and  aeutback  nncaahed,  the  drawee  has  to  pay  interest  at  double  the 
rate  of  current  interest  from  the  date  when  the  bill  was  di*awn.  He 
must  also  pay  a non-acceptance  penalty  called  nakrdi,  varying  in 
di^ereut  places.  Formerly  he  was  also  liable  to  pay  all  the  expensea 
of  the  payee.  The  pi*actice  is  not  now  in  vogue.  If  the 
bill  is  lost  or  stolen  a duplicate  or  pcth  letter  stating  the 
atnount  of  the  bill  aud  requiring  payment  is  granted  j if 
the  duplicate  is  lost  a triplicate  or  parpeth  Tnentioning  both  the 
humli  and  the  pci  A is  issued,  and  if  the  parpetk  is  also 
not  forthcoming,  an  advice  or  jdb  mentioning  the  kundh  peth  and 
parpetk  is  sent.  The  drawee  is  responsible  for  the  payment  ho 
makes,  for  if  he  makes  a payment  to  a wrong  person  he  is  obliged 
to  make  the  payment  over  again  to  the  holder  of  the  peth.  It  is 
therefore  customary  for  the  drawee  to  take  security  from  the  payee 
when  the  drawee  is  not  quite  certain  of  the  payee.  The  payee  in 
the  case  of  an  advice  letter  or  jdb  passes  a separate  receipt, 
while  the  Aundt,  peih^  and  parpetk  are  simply  endorsed.  After 
payment  the  drawee  debits  the  drawer  with  the  amount  paid,  If*a 
drawer  overdraws  his  account  and  the  bill  is  lost  or  dishonoured  he 
alone  is  responsible.  It  is  usual  after  cudorsing  the  billB  to  sell 
them  to  bill  brokers  or  daldh  who  are  paid  a certain  percentage. 
\Vlien  a bill  thus  travels  to  several  places  it  is  necessary  in  case  of 
its  loss  that  the  pefA,  parpetk,  and  jdb  should  travel  through  the 
same  places  before  it  reaches  its  final  destinatiou.  As  treasure  is 
seldom  sent  bills  are  adjusted  by  debits  and  credits  and  badlu  . 
Aundiff  whose  rates  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  tnms- 
action.  The  interchange  of  bills  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the 
introiluctiou  of  a uniform  coinage.  Formerly  the  different  rupees 
and  the  different  rates  of  exchange  mode  the  system  much  more 
complicated  and  was  a source  of  no  small  profit  to  local  bankers. 
The  drawer  of  the  bill  generally  charges  a certain  percentage  ou^tbo 
transaction  aud  the  person  who  wants  the  bill  pays  it.  The  rate 
however  is  variable  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market.  There 
are  only  three  firms  in  the  town  of  XoIhSpur  which  can  cash  at  once 
a bill  up  to  £1000  {Bs,  40,000}.  It  is  generally  the  practice  of  the 
bankers,  however,  not  to  draw  bills  payable  at  sight  for  larger 
atnoouta.  The  introduction  of  postal  money  orders  has  not  affected 
the  bankers  to  any  perceptible  extent. 
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Tber©  are  nme  banking  honseg,  of  which  eight  aro  at  Kolhipqr 
anJ  one  at  Malkdpur,  Where  there  is  an  agent  or  munim.  the 
clerk  or  gumd^t a &ci 9 under  him.  Generally  there  are  no 
and  the  clerk  is  subordinate  to  bis  master  alone.  He  is  usually  » 
Brahtuau  and  is  paid  £20  (Rs.  200)  a year. 

Of  town  spec  pie  j moneylenders,  traders,  shopkeepers,  brok^is, 
pleaders,  and  s few  highly  paid  State  servants,  and  of  coontry  |ieople 
landlords,  village  headmen  or  pd/i/tf,  moneylenders,  and  a few  rich 
cultivatoi^  save  money.  Savings  are  mostly  invested  in  omamoQte, 
land'^,  houses,  and  moneyl ending.  The  Govemment  Savings  Butik 
at  Kolhapur  is  used  almost  solely  by  State  servants,  plead crs,  ««<! 
well-to-do  men,  ^In  1881-82  about  150  persons  had £7500  (Rs, 75,000) 
invested  in  the  Savings  Bank, 

Moneytending  ia  the  chief  form  of  investment.  Everybody 
who  saves  something,  except  perhaps  State  officiala,  takes  to  mcmev* 
londing.  Of  947  professional  moneylenders  the  chief  are  Brahrnans, 
Jains,  Lingayats,  and  GujarM  and  Mdrw5r  Vdnis,  Besides  r^ulsr 
money  lenders  there  are  low  naurers  who  for  short  periods  lend 
email  sums  at  heavy  rates  to  the  poorest  borrowers.  Among  the 
professional  moneylenders  the  Crujar  and  Marwari  foreign  money* 
lenders  are  hardhearted  and  show  no  sympathy  to  their  debt^jn. 
Among  other  moneylenders  those  who  have  lately  taken  tlio 
profession  are  harsher  than  those  who  are  hereditary  lenders,  Uiid»jr 
the  present  administnition  after  1845  tnoneylending  has  greatly 
suffered.  Tho  old  practice  of  forcing  payment  by  personal  torture 
and  d/fariia  or  fasting  has  been  discontinued,  This  has  made  the 
lenders  cautious  in  lending,  and  they  ^enemlly  ask  for  seciirU| 
before  they  lend.  Under  the  old  farming  system  of  collecting  the 
revenue  the  farmers  had  often  to  borrow  money  on  hard  terms  to 
meet  sudden  demanda  of  the  darbdr  or  court.  The  hnsbaodruen  bud 
dearly  to  pay  for  such  demands.  Under  the  new  ad  to  in  is  t ration  the 
farming  sy tom  haa  been  stopped.  The  aettlement  of  many  of  th0 
vai'ddrM*  or  estate  ^holders'  debts  and  the  introdtiction  of  paying 
debts  by  instalments  have  much  crippled  the  profits  of  money- 
lenders. 

Ititerest  is  charged  monthly.  In  large  transactions  the  usnal  rate 
’ varies  from  six  to  nine  per  cent  a year,  and  iu  small  transactions 
from  nine  to  tvrelve  per  cent  ; but  according  to  (he  credit  of  iho 
individual  borrowers  this  rate  rises  to  as  much  as  twenty-four 
thirty  per  cent  a year.  When  articles  are  pawned,  the  yearly  mSfl 
is  twelve  per  cent  for  pearls,  71  for  gold,  and  74  to  nine  for  silver,  lo 
land  and  house  mortgages  the  yearly  mte  varies  from  six  to  nln^ 
per  cent.  In  grain  advances  during  tho  mins  which  are  genemllj 
paid  after  harvest,  a quarter  of  tho  quantity  lent  is  generally 
charged  as  interest* 

Among  borrowers  except  labourers,  husbandmeu  are  perhapa  ths 
worst  off.  Of  the  husbandmen  thoee^  of  the  Konkan  or  hilly  parti 
are  worse  off  than  those  of  the  Besh*or  plain.  In  the  Konkim  the 
land  generally  yields  no  mo^p  than  what  is  enough  to  maintain  a 
farmer's  family  during  half  the  yearj  during  tho  other  half  of  thn 
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year  most  hnsbandmen  lire  on  wild  herbs  and  friiita  and  labour 
where  possible.  The  bulk  of  the  hiisbandmeii  are  Kunbis*  The 
Kanbi  is  sober,  hardworking,  and  peacefuL  He  is  also  shrewd  and 
thrifty  in  his  daily  life,  but  spends  much  on  marriage  and  other 
caste  feasts.  The  Jain  husbandmen  are  superior  to  Kunbis  in 
intelligence  and  self-dependencei  In  the  Konkau  about  ten  per  cent 
and  in  the  plain  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  husbandmen* live 
without  borrowing*  During  the  American  war  {1862  - I860)  w^hen 
csotton  and  grain  prices  were  unusually  high,  husbandmen  made  large 
savings  ; but  these  savings  were  lavishly  spent  on  marriage  and  other 
great  ceremonies*  In  Kolhapur  debtors  are  protected  by  the  State 
law  by  which  a limit  of  twelve  years  is  fixed  for  tke  recovery  of 
pawns  and  cash  debts,  and  of  husbandmen  the  land  and  the 
dwelling  except  when  it  is  specially  mortgaged,  are  exempted 
from  sale  in  the  execution  of  court  decrees, 

I>iiring  the  Amoriesn  war  {IB62  - 1865),  when  prices  wore 
Qtiusnally  high,  land  was  in  much  demand  and  fetched  high  prices, 
jkt  the  close  of  the  American  war  the  fall  in  prices  lessened 
the  value  of  land*  Of  late  the  opening  of  new  made-roads 
fand  markets  has  again  increased  the  demand  for  land.  In  the 
[execution  of  court  decrees  land  is  not  sold  except  when  it  is  specially 
mortgaged.  Land  is  mortgaged  either  with  or  without  possession. 
In  mortgages  with  possession  the  mortgagee  receives  the  produce 
either  as  interest,  the  land  being  redeemable  on  jmjment  of  the 
Principal  ; or  sometimes  tlie  mortgagee  receives  the  produce  partly 
as  interest  and  the  surplus  as  part-payment  of  the  principal.  In 
tuortgages  without  poa6essi9n  the  land  stands  as  security  for  the 
fKtisfaction  of  the  mortgaged  debt.  The  debtor  pays  the  interest 
yearly,  and  if  the  debt  is  not  paid  back  in  time,  the  land  is  handed 
|tu  the  creditor  usually  through  the  intervention  of  the  civil  courts.* 
When  the  land  is  handed  to  the  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  is 
genemlly  kept  as  tenant  by  the  mortgagee  to  till  the  land. 

To  raise  loans  for  marriage  and  other  great  occasions  labourers 
often  pledge  their  service  to  moneylenders  and  husbandmeTi  for  a 
poriod  of  three  to  ten  years.  During  this  period  they  receive  free 
fooil  and  clothing  from  the  mortgagees. 

About  thirty  years  ago  (lSo3)  unskilled  labourers  were  paid 
about  Sd.  (2  fi^r-)  a day  and  skilled  labourers  to  1^.  (I -8  us.) 

• iky.  At  present  (1883)  unskilled  labourers  earn  3|d,  [21  m.) 

* diy  in  villages  and  (3  a$,)  in  towns;  and  of  skilled 

Wjurers  caqieiitcrs,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  stonectittera  each 
esm  to  6ci.  ( t - 12  os*)  a day,  and  tailors  and  clothweavers 
W.  to  I#.  (4-8  as.).  When  employed  in  the  field  day-labourers  are 
l>aid  either  in  cash  or  grain.  Women  and  children  are  largely 
^apioyed  as  labourers,  a won]an  earning  about  three-quarters  and 
^ child  a]:K>ut  one-half  of  a nmn*s  wages. 

Till  1817  no  unifarni  weights  and  menaurea  were  uaei  Every 
and  every  shopkeeper  had  their  own  weights  and 
JBcaeures  tnaile  of  any  material  at  bani.  Since  1S47  iiew^  stamlard 
frights  ami  measures  have  been  introduced.  According  to 
new  weights  the  tola  is  equal  to  the  Imperial  rupee. 
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Gold  and  silrer  are  sold  by  the  following  table^  ^gbt  ^unjds  one 
vtdsUf  twelve  mdsds  one  tola^  twenty^four  iolds  one  sher,  forty  then 
QUB  man t fold  twenty  mam  one  khandu  Inferior  metals  and  other 
articles  are  sold  by  the  following  table ; five  told*  on©  ehhatdk,  two 
ckhatdks  one  nat’tdi,  two  naufdfr«  one  pdvsher,  two  pdvghErM  om 
(ichh^t  two  achhers  on©  sker,  1 J 'pakka  or  five  kachcha  ehen  one 
ptUrtl  two  pditris  one  dhada^  four  dhadds  or  twelve  pakka  shore  ose 
mattj  and  twenty  mans  one  khandi^  A pakka  sher  is  equal  to  eighty 
nipeos  in  %veight  and  a knckcha  sher  varies  in  weight  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-six  rupees.  In  selling  metals  a man  is  equal  to  sixtoeo 
shers  or  thirty-two  pounds.  Grain  la  sold  by  measares.  A thsr 
measure  when  “filled  wilb  any  of  the  nine  grains,  barley,  sdva 
Panicum  miliaceum,  ndgli  Eleasine  coroeana,  gram,  wbeat^  spiked 
millet,  Indian  millet,  rice,  and  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  is  in  weight 
equal  to  100  Imperial  rupees.  The  table  of  grain  measures  is 
fotdtf  one  vilva,  two  nilvda  one  tcolva,  tw^o  koivds  one  chtpia,  two 
chtptde  one  mdpta,  two  fndptds  one  shevt  two  shers  one  aduhfi\ 
two  adishris  one  pdtjH,  BtiLteen  paylis  one  man,  and  twenty 
one  khandi.  Of  liquids  oil  is  sold  by  th©  measure,  four  kachcha 
shers  one  tdmhiym  or  pakka  aher^  thirteen  pakka  shers  one  man,  and 
twetity  man#  one  khandi,  A kachcha  sher  of  this  meas are  is  equal  to 
twenty  tolas*  Clarified  butter  is  sold  by  the  measure,  twenty  tolas  one 
pdvaheTj  four  pthvshers  one  sher,  and  twelve  shers  on©  man.  For  milk 
forty  instead  of  twelve  skers  make  one  man  and  twenty  marts  om 
khundL  Till  1868,  when  th©  survey  was  mtrodueed,  the  corrent  laud 
table  was  eight  javs  one  angul,  four  anguls  on©  mnshti,  three 
mushtis  one  vit  or  span,  two  vifa  one  hdts  one  kdthi,  twmty 

kdthisone  pdfid,  twenty pdnds  one  bigha,  and  120  btghdsoue  chdhur* 
Since  1869  the  land  measure  is  sixteen  anas  on©  guntha  and  forty 
one  acre.  Of  cloth  waiatclotha,  women^s  robes,  and  khd^i 
or  coarse  cloth  are  measured  by  cubits  or  hats ; silk  cloth  is  generally 
sold  by  the  table  tivo  angulis  on©  (asu,  twelve  one  hat,  sod 

two  kdts  one  gaj  ; and  other  cloth  by  twelve  inches  one  foot  sad 
three  feet  on©  yard.  Timber  i a sold  by  a table  of  eighty  io?d#cii0 
sher,  forty  shers  one  man,  and  twenty  mans  on©  khandu  Ormu  a 
©old  by  so  many  hundred  bundles  the  rupee.  Bamboo  matting  i* 
measured  by  the  surface  and  sold  by  th©  cubit.  Cut  stones  are  sold 
singly  or  by  the  hundred  and  uncut  atones  by  the  earitoad. 

Yearly  price  details,  which  are  little  more  than  estimatesi  ara 
available  for  the  forty-one  years  ending  1883.  Daring  thesft 
forty-on©  years  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet,  which  is  the  stapl© 
grain  of  the  State  varied  from  eighty-eight  pounds  in  1851  to  twelf» 
p^QUuds  in  th©  famine  year  of  1877  and  averaged  fifty  pounds 
The  forty -one  years  may  be  divided  into  eight  perioda  Except  in 
1844  when  it  was  seventy-four  pounds,  in  the  first  period  of 
years  ending  1847  th©  price  varied  from  fifty-seven  pounds 
1846  to  forty-aix  pounds  in  1843  and  averaged  fifty-seven  pounds* 
In  the  second  period,  the  six  years  ending  1853,  the  price  varisd 
from  eighty-eightpounds  in  1851  to  seventy-five  pounds  in  1853  sad 
averaged  eighty-on©  pounds.  * In  the  third  period,  th©  aeven 
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ending^  I860,  the  price  varied  from  sixtj-five  pounds  in  1857  and 
3858  to  Hixty  poanda  in  1854  and  averaged  eixfcy-three  pounds.  In 
the  fourth  period,  the  five  years  ending  1 865,  the  price  varied  from 
fifty-two  poands  in  1861  to  thirty-two  pounds  in  1864  and  averaged 
forty  pcjonds.  Except  in  1869  when  it  was  forty-three  pounds,  in  the 
fifth  period,  the  seven  years  ending  1872,  the  price  varied  from 
twenty-nine  pounds  in  1807  1868  and  1870  to  twenty -one  pOunda 
in  1366  and  averaged  twenty-nine  ponnda.  In  the  sixth  period,  the 
four  years  ending  1876,  the  price  varied  from  forty-five  pounda  in 
1874  and  1875  to  thirty-six  pounds  in  1876  and  averaged  forty-two 
ponnds.  In  the  seventh  period,  the  four  years  ending  1880,  the 
price  varied  from  thirty-one  poQuds  in  1880  to  twelva pounds  in  1877 
and  averaged  twenty-one  pounds.  And  in  the  eighth  period,  the 
three  years  ending  1883,  the  price  varied  from  sixty  pounds  in  1881 
to  fifty-five  pounds  in  1882  and  averaged  fifty -seven  pounds.  The 

details  are  . KoUidpur  Grain  Prieti  in  Ffyundg^ 
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Chapter  VI- 
Trade. 

Roads. 


Till  1845  when  Britiah  superintendence  waa  introduced  Kolhapur 
had  no  mtidc  roads.  Of  the  pathways  those  that,  led  west  down  tho 
SaliyMris  to  the  coast  were  hardly  fit  for  lightly  laden  cattle,  and 
ihois  (bat  went  inland  were  mere  beaten  cattle  tracks.  During  the 
rains  from  Jane  to  November  when  the  rivers  and  stretinis  wore  full, 
the  passage  aeross  the  inland  tracks  was  entirely  closed  and  foot 
passengers  crossed  the  rivers  in  the  broad  but  shtdlow  and  unsafi? 
sugar-x>ans  which  yearly  caused  a great  lo68  of  life*  Between  1845 
and  1854  about  300  miles  of  road  were  made  at  a cost  of  £10,300 
(Bs,  1,03,000)*  Since  1854  old  roads  Lave  been  mueb  improved 
and  new  roads  made,  the  chief  being  the  Poona- Be  1 gaum  malt 
road.  At  present  (1B83),  besides  several  email  roads,  Kolhapur 
Ima  four  main  lines  of  communieation,  one  the  Poona-Belgaum  road 
running  uortJi  and  south,  and  three  the  Kolhdpur'Ambu  pa^f** 
the  Kalhnpur-Phonda  pass,  and  the  SankcBhvnr-I^drpoli  pass  rondii, 
running  west  towards  the  coasL  The  Foojia-Bol^aum  m^j^  road,  the 
chief  inland  rood  in  the  State,  enters  the  Km r Stn te  at  tliu 
Ydrnu  river  m the  north  and  runs  about  fifteen  miles  60uth*w*est  to 
Ko^dpur,  and  from  Kolhdpur  runs  soutfi-east  fifteen  miles  further 
by  Kdg^  to  the  Dudhganga  on  the  southern  frontier*  The  road  k 
detailed  and  bridged  throughout,  the  chief  bridges  being  across 
tho  Vdrna,  Punch  gangs,  and  Dudhganga.  It  i«  rcpairt?d  from 
Prorincial  funds  by  tbe  British  Government*  Beginning  from  the 
north,  by  the  Amba  Phonda  and  Pdrpoli  pusses  which  are  now  tit 
for  carts,  three  roads  from  Kolhdpur  run  west  down  the  Sahyddris 
to  the  coast.  Of  these  the  Amba  pass  road  lends  to  Ratndgiri,  the 
Ph  onda  puss  road  to  Viiaydurg  Devgad  and  Mai  van,  and  the  Pdrpoli 
*pass  road  to  M divan  and  Vengurla,  The  Kolhdpur-Amba  pa?is  rojid 
runs  from  Kolhapur  forty-two  miles  north-west  to  the  village  of 
Ainba  on  the  Sahyadrts  on  the  borders  of  Kolhdpur  and  Ratndgiri. 
At  Brahmapuri,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Kolhdpur,  the  rcMiJ 
crosses  tlie  Panchgunga,  and  then  through  the  Panhdla  gorge  passes 
the  villages  of  Navli,  Avli,  and  Bam bu vela,  and  the  large  town  of 
Malkdpur,  From  the  village  of  Amba  on  the  Sahyadris  the  road 
descends  west  by  the  Amba  pass  to  Ratndgiri*  Within  Kolhapur 
limits  the  road  was  completed  in  1883  with  drains  and  bridges  at 
a cost  of  £48,234  (Bs.  4,82,340).  Of  the  three  coast  roads,  tba 
Kolhdpur-ivmba  pass  road  is  the  shortest  for  Kolhdpur  and 
Miraj,  Shirol,  Kurundvdd,  Ichalkara|iji,  and  Athni  lying  cast  ef 
Kolhdpur,  The  Kolhdpur-Phonda  pass  road  runs  forty-two  miles^ 
south-west  to  the  village  of  Jldjipur  near  the  Sahyddris  on  tht 
borders  of  Kolhdpur  and  BatndgLri*  From  KoUillpur  the  road 
passes  by  the  \iUuges  of  Holadi,  Ananj,  and  Valivda.  Of  the 
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fofty-twa  miles,  the  total  leng^th  of  this  road  in  KolliiSpur,  twenty- 
six  mih'g,  from  Xothipur  to  Gibikhind  wen?  in  1874  built  by  the 
KoihApur  State  at  a cost  of  £7^107  {Hb.  73,070)  and  tke  remaining 
sixteen  miles  from  Gibikhind  to  Dajipur  are  now  being  dmined  and 
bridged  and  when  completed  will  ad'ord  direct  communication  with 
the  coost  during  the  rains.  From  DAjipur  near  the  SahyMris 
the  roiul  descends  by  the  Phonda  pass  into  Ratniigiri,  one  branch 
going  north-w*cftt  to  Viiaydurg.  another  going  west  to  Devgad,  and  a 
tJiird  south-west  to  Jl^van,  At  present  (1883)  for  Kolhapur  this 
rood  is  the  most  direct  to  the  const.  About  twenty-aix  miles  south 
of  Kolhapur,  by  the  towns  of  Saravda  and  ]d'urgocl,  this  road 
branches  east  to  XipAiii  in  Uelgaum.  This  portion  tp  Nijidni  is  now 
l>eing  eross-d ruined  under  British  snper’idsion.  From  SankhesTur 
on  the  Poooa-Bclgauin  moil  road,  about  thirty-eis  miles  south  of 
Kolhdpur,  the  Suixkeshvar-Pltrpoli  pass  rood  mns  thirty-six  mdea 
west  to  the  Tillage  of  Dhongarmola  near  the  Sahy^ris  on  the 
borders  of  Kolhdpur  and  S^voxitviiili.  In  South  KolMpur  the  road 
passes  by  the  town®  of  Gadinglaj  and  Ajra,  From  Dhangarmola 
near  the  Suhy^dris  the  road  descends  by  the  Pdrpoli  pass  into 
Sdvantvadi,  jVitor  leaving  Vddi  the  road  branches  in  two,  one 
passing  north-west  to  Mai  van  and  the  other  south-west  to 
Yen^urla,  Of  the  thirty-six  miles  the  total  length  of  this  roufl 
within  Kolhapur  limits,  about  ten  miles  between  Sankeshvar  and 
Ga^lingldj  ivere  in  1881  completed  at  a cost  of  £9273  (Rs.  92,730), 
of  which  half  was  paid  by  tho  British  Government  and  tlio  other 
liulf  by  the  KolJiitpur  State.  For  these  ten  miles  as  well  as  for 
twelve  miles  further  from  Gadinglaj  to  A|m  which  were  made 
solely  by  the  Kolhapur  StMe  at  a cost  of  £9347  (Rs,  93,470),  tho 
road  la  mUrumed  that  is  laid  with  emmbly  trap,  and  for  the 
remaining  fourteen  miles  from  Ajra  to  the  Pdrpoli  pass  which  wen* 
also  made  by  the  Kolhdpur  State,  the  surface  is  laid  with  laterite, 
Kxcept  the  Hiranyakesht  and  a few  small  streams  the  road  is 
cross^drained  throughout.  It  is  the  most  direct  coast  road  for  Athnl, 
Gokak,  llukeri,  and  Nipdni  in  Belguum,  and  for  Tdsgaon  in  Sdtdra, 
The  traffic  on  this  rcwid  is  heavy,  averagiog  about  150  carts  a 
day.  Most  of  the  cross  roads  are  unfit  for  eorta  and  many  are 
difficult  for  pack  bulloi^ks.  Of  the  small  inland  roads,  besides 
the  through  Poona-Bolgaum  road,  the  Kolhdpiir-Miraj  road  runs 
twenty-aix  miles  east  from  Kolhdpur  to  TJdraon  by  the  towns  of 
Hirla,  Attigre,  Alta,  and  Hatkalangda*  At  udgaonthe  road  crosses 
the  Kilfthna  and  runs  further  east  to  Miraj*  It  is  a first  class 
bridged  and  drained  road  built  in  1877  at  a cost  of  £21,108 
( Rs*  2,1 1,680).  From  Attigre  on  the  KolhApur-Miroj  road  n drained 
ami  bridged  road,  built  at  a cost  of  £5003  (Rs.  50,030),  runs  nki© 
miles  south-east  to  lehalkuranji ; and  from  Ichalkaratiji  a fair 
weather  cart  tnick  runs  seven  miles  oast  to  KunindvM.  From 
Udgaon  on  the  Kolhapur-Miraj  road  a cross-drained  rood  built  at  a 
cost  of  £1747  (Rs.  17,470)  runs  four  and  half  miles  south  to  Shirol, 
two  and  half  miles  from  Hhirol'to  Kurundvad,  and  five  miles  from 
Kurundvdd  to  llervad.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Krislina  near  Udgaon 
a four-mil©  road  from  Sangli  loins  the  KolhApur-iliraf  road  in  the 
south.  At  tho  eighth  mile  nortu-west  of  Kolhapur,  on  the  Kolhipur- 
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nina  west  to  the  old  fort  of  Panhiila.  The  portion  immediately 
below  the  entrance  to  the  fort  is  very  steep,  the  gradient  being  about 
one  in  five.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  this  portion  more  easy* 
From  Malkdpux  on  the  KolhApiir*Amba  pass  road  a second  class  fair 
weather  vmrumed  road  runs  twenty  miles  east  to  Kdpm  by  Sarud. 


eontinueB  to  run  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pishvi. 

Of  the  roads  that  are  being  built,  a drained  and  bridged  road 
estimated  to  cost  about  £3200  (Ra.  32,000),  will  run  three  miles 
south  from  Sbirol  to  NarsobdchivMi,  From  Kolbdpur  a new  road 
is  being  made  thirty-two  rmles  south  to  Gfirgoti,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bbudargad  sub-division.  Of  these  thirty-two  miles 
twenty  have  been  cross-drained  and  murumed  that  is  laid  with 
crumbly  trap  till  1882.  In  1883  the  remaining  twelve  miles  were 
surveyed* 

Of  the  thirteen  tolls  nine  are  on  ghdt»  or  hill  passes  and  four 
on  plain  roads.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  nine  tolls  on  the 
hill  passes  are  at  ChAndel,  Amba,  PrabhinvolH,  Anaskura,  Kijirda, 
B^vda,  Phonda,  Ghotga,  and  Hanmant ; and  the  four  road  tolls  are 
at  Unchgaon  on  the  Poona-Belgaum  road,  at  Vadi-Ujlai  on  the  Eolh4- 
pur-Kagal  rood,  at  Herla  on  the  new  Mtraj  rood,  and  at  Ajra  on  the 
Sankeshvar-Vengurla  road.  The  tolls  charged  are  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  Is.  (8  a#.),  for  every  two- wheeled  cart  or 
carriage  6f/.  (4  a#,)  if  drawn  by  two  animals  and  laden  and  3d.  (2  ng,} 
if  unladen,  9d,  (6  a^.)  if  drawn  by  four  animals  and  laden  and  4id. 
(3  oj?.)  if  unladen,  1^*  (8  a#t.}  if  drawn  by  six  animals  and  laden  and 
6d.  (4  as.)  if  unladen,  2s.  (Re.l)  if  drawn  by  eight  animals  and  more 
*and  laden  and  Is.  (8  as*)  if  unladen,  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  every  elephant, 
K (k  «■)  for  every  camel,  horse,  pony,  mule,  bufialo,  or  bullock 
whether  laden  or  unladen  ; |d.  (i  a.)  for  every  uss  laden  or  unladen, 
for  every  sheep,  goat,  or  pig,  6d.  (4  as.)  for  every  palanquin 
or  other  litter  carried  by  four  or  more  bearers  and  3d.  (2  a^.)  for 
every  small  litter  carried  by  lees  than  four  bearers.  Every  year  in 
May  the  tolls  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder  for  one  year.  The 
tolls  are  managed  by  the  farmers  who  pay  the  amount  to  the 
State  by  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments.  In  1881  the  tolls  were 
farmed  for  £1847  8#.  (Rs.  18,474),  of  whith  £1126  16fi.  (Rs,  11,268) 
were  for  the  nine  hill-pass  tolls  and  £720  12#*  (Ra.  7206)  for  tho 
four  plain  road  tolls.  Besides  these  tolls  the  municipality  of 
Kolhiipur  levies  tolls  on  all  imports  into  and  exports  from  Xolhdpur 
city.  In  1883  the  city  toll  yielded  a revenue  of  £1202  12#* 
(Rs.  12,026). 

At  present  (1883)  KolhApur  has  no  railways.  Of  the  three  systema 
of  railways,  the  East  Deccan  or  Hotgi-Qadag,  the  South  Deccan  or 
BcUri-Mannagaon,  and  the  West  Deccan  or  Poona-Londa  w^Mch  are 
bein^  now  introduced  into  the  Sewthem  MarAtha  and  E&narcee 
distnets  of  Bombay,  the  Poona-Londa  line  will  pass  by  Miraj,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  easterti  boundary  of  the  Kolhapur  State  and 

irty-two  miles  east  of  Kolhdpur  city. 
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Of  the  twelve  hill  paeaea  or  qhdi»  in  the  Sahyildris,  beginning 
from  the  north,  one  tb  el  Jevda  jam  Ihe  Yish41gad  enb-di'ideion,  three 
the  A mba  C h todel  and  Fralihdn vaUi  are  both  in  the  Viah^ilgad  and 
PanhAtfl  ButMUYiaionB'one  the  Anaskura.  is  in  the  Panh^la  sub-di  vision, 
one  the  K^'irdu  is  in  the  Panhdla  and  Bdvda  aub-di\  iaions,  one  the 
Bdvda  IS  m the  Bavda  BulMi^^^8ionJ  two  the  Fhonda  and  8hivgad  . 
arSTn  the  Bavda  and  Bhudargad  snb-di  vision  a,  and  threa,  the 
Blia^vadi  Ghotini  and  TJ maria  are  in  the  Bhudargad  sub-  / 
division,  O?  thesenfll  passes  the  A'mba  and  Phonda  are  fit  f or  carts.J^ 
Besides  these  there  are  about  seventy-five  gorges  or  k hinds,  Most'^ 
of  the  gorges  are  fit  for  foot  m^seiigers  and  a few  are  used  with 
<lifficulty  by  pack  buUocka.  Oi  the  aeventy-five  gorges  twenty-four 
are  in  Yielidlgad,  four  in  Panhdla,  seven  in  Bdvda,  and  forty  in 
Bhudargad,^'  Besides  these,  the  h^  Bhiu^rgad,  God- 

inglaji  Gagan-Bavdaj  Kagal,  Panhala,  P^vanggeh  Khjvgaa>  and 
Viahyg^f  are  apjiroachedTjy  difficult  hill  pass^,  iMO  to  2500  feet 
long.  Of  these  gorges  a few  are  fit  for  pack  bullocks  and  the  rest 
are  used  by  foot  passangers  only. 

The  twelve  rivers  on  which  ferries  ply  during  the  rains  ( Jimc^ 
October)  are  the  Bhogdvati,  Chitri,  Dudhganga,  Ghatprabha, 
Hiranyakeshi,  Kodvi,  K^sdri,  Krishna,  Kumbhi,  Punch ganga, 
Ydma,  and  Vedganga,  During  the  fair  season  from  November  to 
June  these  rivers  have  water  in  deep  reaches  separated  by  sandy 
plots  and  have  fords  at  a distance  of  two  to  four  miles.  Before  184f5 
iron  sugar-pans  instead  of  boats  were  used  as  ferries,  which  yearly 
caused  a large  loss  of  life.  In  1854  twenty  boats  and  twenty  baskets 
plied  during  the  rains.  At  present  (1883)  the  ferry-boats  have 
increased  to  sixty-four  of  which  twenty-tw'o  belong  to  the  State  and 
for^-two  to  private  persons.  Of  the  twenty-tw’o  State  fer^  boats 
fonr  plv  on  the  Dudhganga  at  Sulkud,  Shldurli,  Bachiu,  and  Ghosan- 
vod  : three  ply  on  the  K&sdri  iit  Vaghne,  Bajdrbhogaon,  and  Padal ; 
three  ply  on  the  KumbM  at  Molhdrpeth,  Sangrul,  and  Sill  van  ; five 
ply  on  the  Punchganga  at  Rui,  Ichalkai  anji,  Vadinga,  Rukdi,  and 
Shiye  ; two  ply  on  the  Vdrna  at  Kodoli  and  Shitur ; and  five  ply  on 
the  Vfsdganga  at  Nidhori,  Mudga-budruk,  Anur,  Chikhli,  and 
Bunge,  The  ferry  boats  vary  in  size  from  thirty-six  by  124  fe«^t 
to  74  by  two  feet*  In  twelve  towns  at  Kagal,  KMrepdtan, 
Halkdp  ur*  Mhamdapur^  Mesoli,  Nesari,  Rdjdpur,  Rashlvda,  Salgaon,  * ‘ 
Sulkuot  Thergoon,  and  Yengurla,  the  ferry  boats  are  built  of  teak, 
bdhhul^  mango,  and  sdvri  or  silk-cotton  tree  wood*  Generally  the 
whole  boot  is  mad©  of  one  kind  of  wood,  but  sometimes  it  is  built 
of  planks  of  two  or  three  different  kinds*  The  boatmen  are 
Bdgoiat  Bhondi^ris,  Cbdmbhiirs,  Eolis,  Eunbis,  Lingdy^ats^  and 
Mtiwimilns*  At  the  twenty-two  State  ferries,  the  boatmen  arc  cot 
paid  in  kind  or  grain,  but  have  service  lands  given  in  return  for 
&eir  labour.  Tn©  ferry  boats  carry  200  to  400  passengers.  Except 
eight  private  ferries  which  work  free  of  charge,  they  charge  a fee 
of  Id.  (4a*)  for  each  passenger.  Besides  passengers,  the  larger  ferry 
bouts  carry  cattle  and  carts,  generally  buUocks  lor  jd,  (4  ci,),  horses 
few  Ijd,  (L  a,),  ond  camels  for  3d,  (2  as*), 

* Faller  dvuili  of  HiJl  piu«e«  arc  glvon  io  Ciutp*  I*  under  EilJ% 
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Of  th©  five  chief  bridge  within  Kolhdpur  limits  the  Krishna 
bridge  is  the  largest  and  lies  tweuty-aix  miles  east  of  Kolhapur  near 
Udgaoii  on  the  Eolhdpur-^Iiraj  road.  It  is  a stone  bridge  with 
eleven  spans  of  seventy  feet  and  with  foundations  resting  on  hard 
rock.  The  roadway  is  seventy-fivo  feet  above  the  river-bed.  The 
bridge  w^as  completed  between  1875  and  1879  at  a cost  of  £45,000 
(Rs.  4^0,000),  of  which  £35,000  {Rs.  2,50,000)  were  paid  by  the 
British  Govemment,  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  by  the  Kolhdpur  State, 
£5000  (Rs*  50,000)  by  the  Sangli  State,  and  £2500  (118.25,000) 
©ach  by  Mirai  Sonier  and  Junior.  Besides  the  YAma  bridge  on  the 
northern  bonier  and  the  DudhgaJiga  bridge  on  the  southern  border 
which  were  buil^by  the  British  Government,  the  Ponehganga  bridge 
on  the  Poona^Belgaura  mail  road  at  Unchgaon,  about  three  milefi 
north  of  Kolhdpur,  has  seven  openings  of  sixty  feet  with  nmsoary 
piers  and  wrought-iron  superstructure.  It  wm  originally  intended 
for  masonry  arches,  but  as  the  foundation  of  the  north  abutment 
was  faulty,  latice  girders  were  substituted  to  diminish  the  pres- 
sure, This  bridge  was  completed  in  1874  at  a cost  of  £25,000 
(Ra*  2 ,50,000).  The  remaining  three  bridges  are  on  the  Kollidpur- 
Amba  pass  road  over  the  Panchganga,  Shalli,  and  Kad%d  rivers. 
About  a mile  north  of  Kolhdpur  on  the  Kolhdpur-Amba  pass 
road  the  Panchganga  is  crossed  by  a masonry  bridge  with  five 
spans  of  seventy  feet.  This  bridge  was  completed  between  1874 
and  1878  at  a cost  of  £18,913  (Rs.  1,89,130).  At  Malkapur  on  the 
Kolhdpur-Amba  pass  road  the  ShalU  ia  crossed  by  a masonry  bridge 
with  five  thirty  feet  spans.  This  bridge  was  completed  between 
1880  and  1881  at  a cost  of  £3805  (Rs.  38,050),  About  six  miles  west 
of  Malkdpur  on  the  Kolhdpur- Amba  pass  road  the  Kodvi  is  crossed 
near  Gode-Gaund  by  a masonry  bridge  with  five  thirty  feet  spans. 
Ybis  bridge  was  completed  between  1881  and  1882  at  u cost  of  £3540 
(Rs.  35,400),  Besides  these  five  bridges  a masonry  bridge  with  five 
sixty  feet  spans  is  being  built  over  the  Bhogdvati  three  miles 
west  of  Kolhdpur  on  the  Kolhdpur-Bdvda  road.  This  bridge  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  £16,082  (Rs.  1,60,820). 

Of  the  five  travellers^  bungalows  for  European  travellcm  three  are 
on  the  Poona-Belgamn  mail  road  at  Kinni  Kolhdpur  and  Kdgal,  i 
^ fourth  ia  at  Ddjipur  on  the  Kolhdpur-Phonda  pass  road,  and  a fifth 
is  at  Fonhdla.  Of  the  three  bungalows  on  the  Poona-Belgaum  mail 
road  the  Kinni  bungaloTv  lies  fourteen  mUea  north  of  Kolhdpur.  It 
accommodates  four  persons  and  has  furniture  and  cooking  vesacls 
but  no  messman.  Except  mutton  and  beef  ordinary  supplies  are 
obtuinable,  Water  is  scanty  and  is  brought  from  a well  about 
250  yards  from  the  bungalow.  Each  traveller  ia  charged  a daily 
fee  of  2g*  (Re.  1),  The  Kolhdpur  bungalow  lying  close  to  thi 
Sodar  Bazar  has  room  for  six  persons.  Supplies  are  abundant,  and 
besides  furniture  and  cooking  vessels  tjie  bungalow  has  a tni>«smait 
Each  traveller  is  charged  a daily  foe  of  2«,  (Re,  1),  The  Kd^ 
bungalow  lies  ten  mues  south  of  Kolhapur,  It  has  room  for 
four  persons  and  has  fumituro  and  cooking  voasels  but  no  messmaiL. 
Water  and  food  arc  abundant,  The  bungalow  belongs  to  ti« 
chief  of  Kdgol,  the  present  Regent  of  Kolhdpur,  who  lets  travelled 
use  it  free  of  charge.  The  Ddjipur  bungalow  lies  thirty nmo 
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miles  south- west  of  Kolhapur  on  the  Kolhdpur-Plionds  pass  road. 
It  has  been  now  (1884)  rebuilt  and  has  room  for  two  persons.  As 
there  are  no  large  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  food  and  carriage 
are  difficult,  Water  is  obtained  from  the  Bhogiivati  which  runs 
close  to  the  bungalow.  A daily  fee  of  (Be,  1)  is  charged  for 

each  traveller.  The  Panhdla  bungalow  lies  within  the  fort  of 
Panhdia,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Kolhapur,  As  FaftMla 
U the  present  health-resort  of  Kolh^ipur,  the  bungalow  is  always 
occupira  during  the  hot  season.  Food  is  easily  obtained-  As  some 
of  the  springs  pass  through  the  late  rite  foundation  which  is  highly 
charged  with  iron,  the  drinking  water  is  said  to  possess  modicin^ 
pro^rties.  A daily  fee  of  (Us.  li)  is  levied  from  each  traveller. 
Besides  these  five,  a sixth  bungalow  is  to  be  built  at  Amba^  forty-two 
miles  north-west  of  Kolhdpur  on  the  Kolhdpur-Amba  puss  road. 

For  Native  travellers  the  State  has  built  tw'enty-five  standard  and 
105  ordinary  rest-houses.  Of  the  twenty-five  standard  rest-houses 
seren  are  in  Karvir,  four  in  Bhudargnd,  three  each  in  Panhdla 
Kigol  and  Ichalkaranji*  two  in  Alta,  and  one  each  in  Gadmglaj 
Shirol  and  Vishdlgad.  Of  the  105  ordinary  rest-houses  thirty-one 
are  in  Karvir,  seventeen  in  Gadinglaj,  sixteen  in  Kdgal,  twelve  in 
Shirol,  ten  in  Ichalkaronji,  six  each  in  Bhudargad  and  B^vda,  five 
in  Alta,  and  two  in  Ponhala.  Besides  these  1308  temples  and 
mosques  serve  as  rest-houses.  Of  these  292  are  in  Alta,  209  in 
Gadmglaj,  187  in  Ichalkaranji,  180  in  Kagal,  131  in  Vishalgad, 
ninety  each  in  Bhudargad  and  Panh&la,  fifty-eight  in  Shirol,  Mty- 
fiv©  in  Karvir,  and  sixteen  in  Bavda. 

Of  the  seventeen  post  pfficcs  two,  the  chief  disbursing  office 
and  a town  sub-office,  am  in  the  city  of  Eolbdpur ; fourteen  are  sub- 
offices at  Ajra,  Gadinglaj,  Gagan-Bavda,  Gargoti,  ndtkalnngd^ 
Ichalkaranji,  KAgaJ,  Katkol,  hlalk^iiur,  Penh  Ala,  Rdybdg,  Shirol, 
Torgal,  ana  Vadgaon  ; and  one  is  a village  office  at  NorsobAchi  VAdi. 
The  disbursing  office  is  in  ebarge  of  a postmaster  drawing  a yearly 
salary  of  £84  (Its.  840).  The  sub-offices  are  in  charge  of  sub- 
postmasters  who  draw  yearly  salaries  of  J636  (Hs*  360)  for  the  town 
sub-offioe  of  Kolhapur  and  of  £18  (Bs,  180)  for  other  sub^offices. 
The  rillttge  office  is  in  charge  of  a acaoolmaster  who  draws  a yearly 
allowance  of  £3  12tf.  (Rs.  36)  for  this  additional  work.  Besides  in* 
some  places  by  rimnera  who  draw  a yearly  allowance  of  £2  Sir* 
(Bs.2i)  for  tlus  additional  work,  letters  are  delivered  by  seventeen 
postmen  who  draw  yearly  salaries  of  £9  12^.  to  £12  (Rs.  96-120), 
The  post  offices  are  supervised  by  the  Superintendent  and  hia 
aMistant  the  inspector  of  post  offices  Deccan  division,  who  both  have 
their  head-quarters  in  Sdtara.  The  salaries  of  the  euMrintendent  and 
inspector  are  personal,  the  present  superintendent  drawing  a yearly 
salary  of  £240  (Rs.  2400)  and  the  inspector  of  £120  (Rs.  1200). 
Hails  to  and  from  Bomba/  are  carried  by  the  Great  Indian 
Penioiiula  Railway  between  Bombay  and  Poona  ; the  moils  between 
Poona  and  KolhApur  are  cayried  m pony  carts  or  tongas  which 
nia  from  Poona  to  Hubli  through  SAtdra,  KolhApur,  Belgaum,  and 
BhirwAr.  Bcetdes  the  British  post  offices,  eight  postal  lines, 
fiuutitiuiied  by  the  Btate  at  a yearly  cost  of  about  £400  (Rs.  4000 )i 
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carry  only  official  letters  m the  various  sub-divisions.  Of  the  eight 
lines  seven  run  from  KolhSpur,  on©  to  Bhudargod ; a second  to 
Panhala ; a third  to  Hatkaloiigda,  Shirol,  Raybdg,  and  Katkol ; a 
fourth  to  Kitgdl  and  Gadiiiglaj ; a fifth  to  Malkdpur  ; a sixth  to 
Icbalkaranii ; and  a seventh  to  Bdvda ; the  eighth  line  runs 
from  Ichalkaranji  to  Ajra.  Every  morning  at  about  nine  o'clock 
officidi  letters  are  sent  from  Kolhapur  with  runners  who  travel 
at  two  and  a half  to  three  miles  an  hour.  Every  month  about 
12,000  official  packets  are  despatched  from  Kolhipur  and  nearly 
the  same  number  is  received. 

Since  1854  Kolhdpur  city  has  a Govamment  Telegraph  Office 
wire  directly  dbnneoted  with  Poona  and  Bel  gaum.  During  the 
fourteen  years  ending  1882  the  yearly  messages  rose  from  599  in 
1869  to  1360  in  1882,  Sine©  1880  a telegraph  has  also  been  opened 
between  Kolh&pur  and  Ratn^lgiri,  B^jdpur  and  Chiplun, 

Of  the  tw'elv©  chief  trade  centres  and  market  towns  two  are  in 
Korrir,  at  Kolhapur  and  Sangrul;  four  in  PonMla  at  Kadoli,  Male, 
Panhdla,  and  Samd  ; one  in  Alta  at  Vadgaon ; one  in  Gadinglaj 
at  Gadmglaj;  two  in  Viabfilgod  at  Kdpai  and  Malkdpur;  one  in 
Kdgal  at  Murgud ; and  one  in  Ichalkaranji  at  Ichalkaranji.  Except 
at  Ichalkaranji  where  a market  is  held  twice  a week,  at  all  these 
places  markets  are  held  once  a week.  These  markets  are  spreading 
as  well  as  gathering  centres.  Of  the  imports  and  exports,  at 
Kolhapur  grain,  cloth,  earthenware,  baskets,  and  cattle  largely  come 
from  neighbouring  places;  moat  of  these  articles  find  their  wav  to 
Nip^ini  in  Belgaum  and  Chiplun  and  Rij4pur  in  RatnAgiri*  ^rom 
Sangrul  rice  is  largely  sent  to  NipSni  and  other  places.  At  Kadoli 
grain  is  largely  soldi  from  Kadoli  cotton,  molasses,  and  chillies,  and 
from  Panbdhi  rice  are  largely  sent.  At  Sarud  groin  is  brought 
fn  largo  quantities  and  elotb  exported.  At  Vadgaon,  whicb 
is  n large  trade  centre,  dates,  cocoa-kernel,  sugar,  and  English 
yam  are  brought  from  the  sea  ports,  and  a number  of  cattle 
from  neighbouring  places  for  sale ; and  besides  chillies,  tebacoo, 
and  wheat  and  other  groins,  molasses  is  largely  exported.  At 
Gadingloj  the  chief  trade  is  m grain,  coarse  cloth,  ond  cattle. 
At  Klpsi  the  local  dealers  lake  grain,  chillies,  and  other  articles 
^ ^ for  sale  to  lalrtjnpur,  Mira],  SSngli,  and  Tdsgaon,  At  Malkdpur 
grain  aiid  cattle  come  from  neighbouring  villages,  and  cocoonute  * 
dates  and  other  articles  from  Ratnfigiri  ports.  The  chief  exporta 
are  rice,  J par  if  wheat,  grain,  and  chimes.  At  Murgud  groiti 
comes  in  large  quantities  from  neighbouring  villages  and  rice  is 
exported.  At  Ichalkaranji  grain  and  cattle  are  brought  for  sale. 
Besides  ut  th©  large  trado  centres,  forty-seven  small  weekly  markets 
are  held.  Of  these  seven  are  in  Karvir  at  Bids,  Dhamoda,  Hassur- 
budruk,  Kand^aon,  Khebavda,  Shiroti,  and  Thikpurli;  five  ore  in 
Panhdla  at  Bajar-Bhogaon,  Kalhen,  Kotholi,  PadjJ,  and  Piahvi ; six 
are  in  Shirol  at  Chinchli,  Ghosarvad,  K^ndnl,  Pormdnand-VAdj, 
Rdybdg,  and  Shirol;  eight  arc  in  Alta  at  Alta,  Hdtkohuigda,  nerlo, 
Hupri,  Euinbhoj,  Rendal,  Rukdi,  and  Savgav ; six  ore  in  Gad- 
inglaj  at  Halkami,  Harli,  Radgaon,  Kdpsi,  Kutkol,  and  Nesori  ; 
seven  are  in  Bhudargad  at  Madilge,  Saravde,  Shengaon,  Shevpur, 
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T^rla,  Volivda,  and  V^lva;  one  is  in  Vishdlgad  at  MaMgaon  ; tliree 
are  in  Bsvda  at  Bavda,  Raahivda,  and  Tisan^ ; three  are  in  Kagal, 
at  Chikhli  K&gul  and  Mingaon;  and  one  is  in  Ichuikaranji  at  Ajra. 

Five  large  fairs  are  held  in  the  State,  at  Chinchli,  Jotiba'fl  Ilill, 
K4gal,  Qodchi,  and  Naridnh’s  VML  The  fair  at  ChincUli  id  held 
on  the  bright  fifteenth  of  Md^k  in  January  “February  and  lasts  for 
fire  days.  At  this  fair  a large  number  of  cattle  are  brouglit  for 
sole.  It  ie  attended  by  about  35,000  people  and  the  sales  average 
^6000  {Es.  60,000),  The  fair  at  Jotiba'e  Hill  or  V^-Ratn4giri 
is  held  on  the  bright  fifteenth  of  Chaitra  in  March -April  and  lasts 
for  one  day*  It  is  attended  by  about  40,000jpeciple,  and  the  sales 
average  £4,500  (Rs,  45,00U).  The  fair  at  lidgiu^is  held  on  the 
bright  second  of  Kdrlik  in  October -November  and  lasts  for  one  day. 
It  m attended  by  about  10,000  people  and  the  Bales  average  £8U0 
(Ea.  8000).  The  fair  at  Godchi  in  Torgal  is  held  in  Mdrgaskir^h 
in  November  - December  and  lasts  for  four  days*  It  is  attended  by 
about  12j000  people  and  the  sales  avero^  £700  (Ra.  7000).  The 
fair  at  Nareinh's  is  held  on  the  dark  fifth  of  Mdgh  in  February- 
March  and  lasts  for  one  month*  It  is  daily  attended  by  about 
5000  people  and  the  total  sales  average  £30,000  (Rb.  3 lakhs). 
Besides  these,  small  fairs  are  held  at  nineteen  other  places*  The 
details  are  ; Koihdpur  Fair#,  isss. 
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Except  that  they  are  much  larger  gatherings,  these  fairs  differ  little 
from  the  weekly  marketB.  The  chief  articles  sold  are  grain,  cloth* 
silk,  hlankets,  copjjer,  brasfl  and  earthen  vessels,  glass  bangles,  pearls, 
perfumes,  and  sweetmeats. 

Every  village  large  or  amaU  has  its  shopkeeper  generally  a 
Vani  or  Oujar,  who  deals  in  groceries,  spices,  grain,  salt,  oil,  sugar, 
molussea,  and  other  supplies.  The  whole  stock  is  worth  JEl  to  £30 
(Re.  10-300).  He  buys  some  of  the  more  lasting  wares  at  one  of  the 
chief  trade  centres  or  at  some  large  fair.  But  most  of  his  stock  is 
bought  from  time  to  time  at  the  nearest  market  or  sub -divisional 
town.  Ab  the  rich  lay  in  the  chief  part  of  their  grain  and  groceries 
for  a 'whole  year,  buying  them  in  the  larger  markets,  they  take 
from  the  village  shopkeepers  such  perish  able  articles  only  as  oil 
groceries  and  sugar.  The  middle  and  poorer  classes,  except  what 
they  themselves  produce,  draw  almost  ail  their  suppliea  from  the 
village  shopkeeper,  and  according  to  their  credit  pay  ready  money 
or,  what  is  commoner,  have  a weekly  or  monthly  account.  Even  in 
the  wilder  parts  the  village  shopkeeper  seldom  barters.  He  is 
often  a money  lender,  and  in  the  accounts  of  many  of  his  enstomera 
oil  and  spice  entries  are  often  mixed  with  money  advances. 

Below  the  village  shopkeeper  is  the  peddler.  Some  of  the  peddlers 
are  craftsmen,  generally  weavers  and  coppersmiths p During  the 
rains  the  weavers  weave  cloth  and  the  coppersmiths  moke  copper 
and  brass  vessels  which  during  the  fair  season  tliey  sell  from  vUlage 
to  villaffe.  Other  peddlers  sell  groceries,  perfumes,  glass  bangles, 
and  hardw^are.  Peddlers  move  from  house  to  house  carrying  Uieir 
stock  on  a packbullock  or  pony  and  sometimes  by  headload.  The 
peddlers  sell  most  of  their  stock  by  barter,  specially  exchanging 
brass  and  copper  vessels  for  old  clothes  and  luces, 

* The  chief  wandering  carriers  are  the  Bd^gv^ns,  LomAns,  and 
LouAris.  Of  late,  since  the  making  of  good  through  roads  and  the 
introductioii  of  carts,  carriers  have  much  decreased.  At  present 
(1883)  7347  pack  huUocks  are  employed  in  carrying  grain  and 
firewood.  Of  these  1500  are  in  PanhAla,  1236  in  Kar\ar,  931  in 
Gadinglaj,  800  in  Bhudargad,  798  in  Bivda,  604  in  Shirol,  434 
in  Alta,  382  in  Kfigal,  376  m Vish^lgad,  and  286  in  Ichalkaranp. 

^Besides  bullocks,  donkoyrare  used  by  Londris  in  carrying  firewcm 
and  lime. 

The  chief  imports  are  salt,  metal,  eoccumuts,  dates,  groceries,  oil, 
hardware,  twist,  and  piece  goods.  Salt  was  formerly  brought  entirely 
by  pack  bullocks  from  the  Konkan.  Under  metal  come  gold,  silver, 
copper,  brass,  andiron.  During  the  American  wmr  (1862-1865)  gold 
and  silver  were  largely  imported  ; during  the  scarcity  of  1876-77  a 
large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  ornaments  left  the  State  ; and 
since  the  return  of  prosperity  in  1881  and  1882  gold  and  silver  have 
again  been  imported.  Sheets  of  copper  and  brasB  are  brought  in 
small  quantities,  and  ready-made  vessels  and  drinking  mugs  in  largo 
quantities  chiefly  from  Poona,  Formsrly  iron  was  Tocaify  ameltod 
and  it  is  now  largely  brought  from  Bombay  by  V4nis  anef  Bohorao^ 
It  la  much  used  for  cart  tiers  *and  axles  and  in  making  iron  i>ota. 
Dates,  groceries,  kerosme  and  cocoanut  oil,  iron  buckets,  and  water 
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pota  are  brought  from  Bombay,  Steam-apun  twisty  both  Englfah 
and  Bumbay-inade«  is  brought  and  sold  to  hand-loom  weavers.  Piece 
goods  are  hand-made  and  Bteam-mcide.  Of  hand-made  goods  the  chief 
are  turbans  and  women's  robes  from  Poona,  Shahapur,  Shohipur, 
and  Yeolu;  waistcloths  or  dkoiars  from  Ndgpur  and  ShdhApur; 
and  sitk  waistcloths  or  pitdmbar9  and  robes  or  patihantJf  and  turbans 
from  Burhanpur  and  Poona.  Of  the  steam-made  cloth  the  c^iarse 
strong  doth  is  Bombay-made  and  the  finer  cloth  is  from  England, 

The  chief  exports  are  of  grains,  rice,  jvdri^  bdjri^  ndchni^  wheat,  and 
gram  ; of  groceries  and  spices  coriander  turmeric  and  chillies ; of 
oii seeds  sesame  linseed  and  earthnut ; and  of  other  exports  cotton, 
cotton  tape,  hemp,  tobacco,  molasses,  and  sugar. 

KoUidpur  crofts  are  only  of  local  importance.  The  chief  crafts 
are,  worting  in  gold  and  silTer,  copper  and  brass,  iron,  stone,  lime, 
earth,  gloss,  wood,  and  leather ; the  wearing  of  coarse  cotton  cloth 
and  woollen  blankets;  oil-preasiog ; the  making  of  paper  and 
perfumes. 

Goldsmiths  are  found  in  almost  all  market  towns,  and  every  lar^e 
village  has  an  hereditary  goldsmith  or  patdar  to  test  the  coins  pmd 
as  land  revenue.  Of  the  total  1200  families  about  one-third,  besides 
working  aa  goldsmiths,  till  land.  Of  the  eight  divisions,  Ahir, 
De«haath  Devang,  Konkanusth,  LM,  Mdrwjiri,  Rajput,  and  Vidur 
goldsmiths,  the  Deshastha  and  the  Konkanasths  are  the  most  skilled. 
Except  a set  of  tools  a goldsmith  requires  no  capital ; the  raw 
gold  and  silver  are  supplied  by  customers.  On  every  rupee 
weight  of  tho  ornaments  made,  for  silver  work  goldsmiths  ore  paid 
Id.  to  6d.  (|-4u#,)  and  for  the  beat  gold  work  and  jewelry  os 
much  as  8d.  (Bs.  4),  In  the  city  of  Kolhdpur  some  rich  bankers 
employ  goldsmiths  on  dail}^  wrages  to  make  ornaments  for  sale.  In 
this  way  omamenta  worth  about  iB10,000  (Rs,  1 Jdfth)  are  yearly* 
mitde  and  sold  at  a profit  of  five  to  ten  per  cent.  Goldsmiths  have 
fairly  steady  work  all  the  year  round.  They  work  about  eight 
hours  a day,  from  six  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  four  to  eight  in  tho 
evening.  The  women  do  not  help  the  men,  but  boys  when  about 
twelve  years  old  begin  to  learn  the  work.  Goldsmiths  are  a well- 
to-do  class.  A first  rate  worker  earns  about  2s.  (Re.  1)  a day  or 
£36  (He.  360)  a year,  a middling  worker  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  (8-  12^8*)  a 
day  or  £18  to  £27  (Rs.  180  - 270)  a year,  and  a poor  worker  6d. 
(4  os.)  a day  or  £9  (Rs.  90)  u year. 

Coppersmiths  or  TSmbats  and  Kd.8dr8,  of  whom  there  are  about 
•CTventy  families,  are  found  in  a few  large  towns.  They  require  a 
demd  stock  worth  £2  to  £5  (Re.  20*50).  At  Kolhfipur  the  metal 
dealers  bring  copper  and  brass  sheets  from  Poona  and  Sdt^ra  and 
omsionally  from  S4ngli  and  sell  them  to  the  local  smiths  at  10 
to  (7-8  its.)  a pound.  Of  these  raw  sheets  coppersmiths  make 
water-jars,  mugs,  and  cooking  vessels  and  sell  copper  vessels  at 
la.  3ja.  (lOJ  as,)  and  brass  vessels  at  Is,  2|c2.  (9|  os.)  the  pound. 
Dtiring  the  fair  season  coppersmiths  work  ten  hours  a day ; during 
the  rains,  owing  to  the  cost  of  coals,  their  work  is  dull.  To  seU 
their  sio^^  they  move  from  riUage  to  village  and  attend  fairs  during 
the  dry  eeoaon.  On  the  chief  Hindu  festivals  and  on  the  Amdvd^ya 
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or  the  30th  of  every  month  coppersmiths  stop  work,  Owing  to 
large  imports  of  ready-made  veaeols  from  Niisik,  Poona,  RAjApur, 
Bh4h4pur,  Shir&lu^  and  Terdhl,  the  craft  is  not  prosperous. 
Coppersmiths  earn  10 Jd.  to  Is,  (7  -8  a day.  Copper  and  brasa 
vessels  are  also  brought  for  salo  by  Bogitrs  or  Jain  workers. 

Blacksmiths  or  Loli^ra  and  Ghisfidia  or  tinkers  of  whom  there 
are  WO  fomilJea,  are  found  in  almost  all  villriges.  Besides  these 
Dbavads  and  a few  carpenters  also  work  in  iron.  At  Kolhapur 
Jain,  Bohora,  and  other  Musalmin  dealers  bring  bars  and  sheets 
of  iron  from  Bombay  by  Chiplim  and  sell  them  to  local  Lobars  and 
Ghifiddis.  The  chief  iron  articles  made  are  Bpoons,  hatchets, 
sickles,  and  sugar-pans  or  kdhibtf  which  fetch  IJd.  to  2|dr 
(1^-  If  as,)  the  pound.  Steel  is  sold  at  4|(i,  (3  as,)  the  pound.  Thei 
Ber\icc8  are  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  year*  During  the 
fair  season  thoir  chief  work  is  mending  field  tools.  Except  on  big 
holidayB  and  on  every  Amdudsya  or  no-moon  day  when  they  do  not 
work,  blaekemiths  work  nine  to  ten  hours  a day.  The  women  and 
children  help  in  working  the  bellows.  Blacksmiths  earn  a daily 
wage  of  Is.  3d.  to  2a,  (Re,  f - 1),  In  %dllages  where  they  chiefly 
mend  field  tools,  blacksmiths  are  paid  in  grain,  about  ^ixty  pounds 
(6  pdylis)  a year.  During  the  fair  season  Ghisadis  move  from 
village  to  village  and  mend  field  tools.  For  this  they  are  paid 
generally  m grain  at  a lower  rate  than  Lohdrs, 

The  chief  stone  workers  are  P^tharvats,  Belddrs,  and  RhandArs, 
BeldArs  and  KhandArs  are  quarrymen  and  earn  fid.  to  9(i,  (4  -6  oa.) 
a day.  Rubble  fetches  6s.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  3 - 5)  the  hundred  feet  and 
other  stone  IJd.  to  4Jtf.  (1-3  os.)  the  foot.  The  PAtharvats  dress 
the  stone  and  cam  Is,  fid-  to  2s,  (Re,  } - I)  a day.  The  beet  dressers 
are  the  Muaalmdn  Patharvats  of  KolhApur  who  make  excellent 
dmamental  carving.  Besides  these,  Maratha  and  MuaalmAn  Qavandift 
or  masons  build  with  atone  and  mortar  or  mud  and  earn  Is,  to  1^.  9d, 
(8-14  a^.)  a day.  Stonecutters  w’ork  eight  to  ten  hours  a dii3\ 
The  women  do  not  help  the  men,  but  boys  when  about  twelve  years 
old  begin  to  learn. 

Londris  make  lime  in  a kiln  urhich  is  a circular  hole  built  about  ten 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  surrounding  w^alla  are  iif 
^ stone  and  mud.  At  the  bottom  which  has  a hale>  they  place  a layer 
of  firewood,  then  a layer  of  kankar  or  lime  nodules  mixed  with 
chareoalj  and  again  a layer  of  firewood.  The  wood  is  kindled,  and 
after  eight  or  ten  days  w'hen  the  whole  is  thoroughly  burnt,  the 
contents  are  taken  out,  separated  from  the  charcoal,  and  sprinkled 
with  water.  The  lime  is  ready  for  sale,  and  fetches  £2  to  £2  fir* 
(Us.  20  - 24)  the  khamii  of  a hundred  cubic  feet. 

EumbhArs  or  potters  of  whom  there  are  about  200  families,  make 
earthen  pots,  tiles,  and  bricks-  They  are  Mari th As,  KAnada  DingAyatA 
and  PardeshiB  of  ■whom  the  PardeaUSa  chiefly  make  bricks.  The 
chief  raw  materials  are  clay,  horaedung,  ashes,  stable  refuse,  and  erf 
fuel  firewood  and  cowdung  cokes.  The  clay  is  generally  dug  out  of 
the  fields  for  which  the  KumbhArs  pay  rent,  but  they  are  allowed 
to  take  river-bank  silts  free  5f  charge.  Till  about  ten  years  ago 
(1872)  RumbhArs  used  to  get  clay  horsedung  and  stable-rdNifiO 
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from  the  State  tablea  on  about  4000  earthen  pots  a week. 

Since  1872  ihm  practice  has  been  stopped,  and  the  horaedung  and 
stable-refuae  of  the  State  stables  are  sold  by  public  auction  when 
the  Kumbha rs  buy  them.  The  potter  takes  about  tbirty-aix  pounds 
(l|  of  clay  and  mites  it  in  water  with  half  the  quantity  of 

horseduug  and  as  much  of  ashes.  The  mixture  is  kneaded  with 
the  band  and  then  trodden  with  the  feet.  This  is  done  twice'*  and 
the  process  takes  two  hours.  Of  the  potters’  tools  the  chief  are  a 
wooden  wheel  worth  about  2s,  (Re*l);  three  pieces  of  bnbhul  or 
mV  wood,  each  worth  liif,  (}  a,)  one  four  inches  long,  another 
UircM!  inches,  and  a third  two  inches ; a stone  four  inches  long 
and  two  inches  broad  having  a handle  let  in  ; and  a stick  to  turn 
the  wheel.  To  make  the  wheel  a flat  piece  of  wood  is  cut  into  a 
circular  form  of  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  a small  flat 
circular  stone  having  a hollow  in  the  middle  is  hxed  in  the  centre  ; 
six  thin  sticks  are  inserted  as  spokes  in  the  piece  of  wood  which 
aerves  os  the  nave.  Afterwards  three  hoops  are  tied  to  the  ends 
of  the  spokes  with  a thin  rope  and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is 
loaded  with  a mixture  of  clay  and  goat  hair  to  make  it  heavy.  A stout 
wocKlen  peg  is  burled  in  the  ground  all  but  about  nine  inches,  A pit 
is  filled  with  water  aud  the  wheel  is  placed  on  the  peg,  which  reata 
in  the  hollow  of  the  stone  fixed  in  the  nave.  The  potter  then  places 
about  five  pounds  (2J  tfhent)  of  prepart^d  mud  on  the  wooden  nave, 
and  turning  the  wheel  by  a stick  fixed  in  a hole  made  for  the  purpose 
in  the  rim,  makes  the  whcsel  whirl  at  a great  pace.  The  potter  then 
takes  a piece  of  wet  cloth  in  his  fingers  and  the  required  form  is  given 
to  the  mud,  which  is  moistened  with  w^ater  during  the  operation.  By 
continual  handling  turning*  and  applying  fresh  mud,  the  pot  is 
enlarged  and  strengthened  and  the  requisite  finiah  of  shape  is  given* 
The  pots  are  then  dried  and  their  outsides  rubbed  with  red  earth* 
found  at  Bid,  Adur,  and  Kopardo  and  poliBked  by  rubbing  with 
strings  of  smooth  kanjka  and  sometimes  with  kdtB  bhom  a seeds 
besmeared  with  oil.  The  pots  are  then  baked  in  a kiln  with  rubbish. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  some  rics©  husk  and  cow'd ung  cakes  are 
sprt«ad,  and  the  pots  are  then  imbedded  in  regular  row's  among  the 
husk  and  cakes  which  are  also  plentifully  heaped  over  the  pottery. 
The  kiln  i»  set  on  fire  in  the  evening.  By  about  four  next  morning 
the  whole  kiln  is  on  fire,  and  after  the  husk  ond  rubbish  fuel  is 
consumed  the  pots  are  taken  out.  The  chief  earthen  vessels  are 
potii  iu  fill  water  culled  buduktots^  yhdffar^j  and  moykthf  round 

pots  or  ktiudaieSf  saucers  or  cups  or  jum^,  coverings  for  pots 

or  Jhtiknist  chUinut  or  smoking  pipes,  and  mandatM.  Of  tliese 
mandans  cost  1»,  to  Is.  fid,  (8  - 12  Or^f.)  each,  dei'd^  4id.  to  fid.  (3  - 4 
4w.),  kundfdett  and  gMgant  jd,  to  IJd,  (J  - f a.),  and  others  |d.  ^ a.) 
and  less.  Tiles  are  of  t\ro  kinds  cvlindriuil  and  triangular.  To 
make  cylindrical  tiles  twelve  bullockloods  of  clay,  two  headloada 
of  koraoilung,  and  two  hoadloads  of  kiln  ashes  arc  mixed  together 
in  water  and  reduced  to  thick  mud.  One  man  prepares  the  mud, 
another  gives  the  requisite  quantity  to  be  placed  on  the  wlietd,  and 
the  Ihirti  turns  the  wdieel  and  preparea  the  tiles  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollctw  cylinder  tapering  towards  one  end.  These  cyliadera  are 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
06&-27 
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While  wet,  two  cuts  are  mode  with  a piece  of  atone  or  wood  otl 
each  aide  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  it  joitiod  together  on  the  upper 
or  lower  end.  When  dry  the  cylinders  arc  baked  in  a kiln.  As 
the  tiles  are  made  of  red  earth  no  red  solution  is  applied.  Baked 
cylinders  fetch  to  3s.  6d.  (R&.  If  - 1|)  for  every  five  httndredi 
^Vhen  used,  the  cjKnders  are  longitudiniily  di^dded  into  two  parts. 
Three  men  moke  300  cylindere  or  600  tiles  a day.  To  make 
triangular  tiles  sixteen  bullockloads  of  clay,  three  head  loads  of 
horsed ung,  and  tliree  hendloads  of  kiln  ashes  are  mixed  together 
in  water  and  kneaded  m the  some  way  as  in  making  cylindrical  tiles. 
The  mixture  is  turned  into  flat  triangular  pieces  of  the  required  mm 
and  allowed  to  dry  a little.  Each  piece  is  placed  over  an  oblong 
wooden  mould  having  its  upper  side  convex  and  tapering  towards 
the  end.  The  mould  is  then  drawn  through  the  mixture  leaving  the 
tiles  on  the  ground  which  are  afterwards  baked.  Triongixlar  tiles 
fetch  Orf.  to  4s.  (Bs.  IJ  *2)  the  thousand.  To  bum  a thousand 
large  or  small  tiles  fuel  worth  Is.  (Sets.)  is  required. 

Potters’  work  is  brisk  during  the  fair  season  and  dull  during  the 
rains.  Generally  on  Mondays  and  specially  on  the  Mondays  of 
Shrdran  (July- August)  and  on  Shivrdtra  or  the  dark  13th  of 
Mdgh  (January -February)  potters  do  no  w*ork.  The  women  help 
the  men  bringing  clay  and  mixing  it  with  horsedung  and  ashes. 
About  ten  families  of  Kiimbhd.rs  work  in  iron,  making  large 
sugarpana  or  kdhils  and  buckets.  These  earn  a daily  wage  of  about 
1«.  (8  fw.).  Some  potters  make  earthen  pictures  and  seO  them  at  the 
fairs, 

Tho  only  ghissbangles  lot^aUy  madc^  are  at  Padli  about  three 
miles  from  Eolhapur.  TThe  workers  are  ten  or  fifteen  Mor&thlLs, 
^who  either  bring  raw  glass  from  Bombay  or  locally  collect  hroken 
*banglea.  In  making  bangles  the' large  blocks  of  glues  are  first 
exposed  to  heat,  and  water  is  poured  over  them  to  reduce  them  to 
small  pieces,  which  are  then  placed  on  five  small  earthen  dishes 
over  the  mouth  of  a circular  furnace  divided  into  compartments, 
and  heat  is  applied  from  the  inside  of  the  furnace.  A large  cover 
IS  placed  oyer  the  dishes,  leaving  an  opening  at  each  disli.  After 
the  heat  has  been  continued  for  about  six  hours,  the  glass  begins 
• to  melt,  and  the  glasemaker  sits  w ith  his  face  towards  tho  furnace 
on  a blanket  or  any  other  non-conductor  of  heat.  He  dips  the 
point  of  a stick  m the  melted  glass  in  tho  nnrai  or  saucer  before 
him,  and  with  both  hands  turns  the  stick  till  the  glass  forms  info 
a smull  ball.  Tho  stick  is  then  placed  on  a cross  stone,  and  the 
worker  keeps  patting  it  vrith  a fiat  piece  of  wood  until  it  is  perfectly 

Sound.  A gentle  blow  is  Ihen  given  to  the  stick,  which  shivers 
le  ball  into  a ring  and  the  ring  is  enlarged  by  inserting  a flat 
pie<!e  of  wooth  The  ring  is  then  passed  to  an  earthen  mould  and  ts 
• turned  round  to  the  requisite  size  by^means  of  an  iron  spindle  which 
IB  fixed  in  it.  The  process  must  be  performed  with  great  speed. 
When  the  whole  mould  is  covered  \ttith  bracelets  they  are  removed. 
The  bangles  made  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  banglemakcrd 
their  bangles  to  ulmd n * dealers  called  Manjiir_s,_!md^  tj(LJtfhidn 
dcgleTS  cm  led  KdsArs.  As  better  bangles  are  brought  from  Boxnbiy 
Ifiraj^ and  Foona,  the  craft  does  not  thrive. 
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Wood-work  m carried  on  in  most  large  villagee.  Most  of  the 
workmen  are  Sutira  who  chiefly  work  to  order.  Of  the  raw  wood 
teak  ia  brought  from  Bombay  or  the  Ilaliydl  timber  store  in  Kdnara, 
aaid  jack,  mango^  jdmbhul  Syaigium  jambolanum,  khair  Acacia 
catechu^  khijai  Terminalia  paniculato,  and  ndna  Lagerstriomia 
parviflora  timber  i«  brought  from  the  local  forests.  During  the  fair 
season  carpe uterus  work  is  brisk,  and  for  ten  months  they  earn  to 
2#.  (Re.  - 1)  a day.  The  women  do  not  help  the  men,  Home  of  the 
carpenters  are  clever  wood-carvers,  and  ut  Potgaon  they  make  good 
cradles.  Village  carpenters  mend  ploughs  and  other  field  tools  and 
are  yearly  paid  in  grain. 

Tanning  is  carried  on  in  almost  all  villages  hy  Dhora.  Village 
Mlidrs  generally  flay  the  hides  which  the  Dhors  buy.  Hides  dried  in 
the  sun  are  useless.  In  tanning  the  hide  is  macerated  in  Umewater 
to  separate  the  hair,  the  fat,  and  the  fleshy  parts.  After  the  hide  is 
well  soaked^  the  hair  is  b craped  with  a scraper  or  siV;  and  the  fat  and 
fleshy  parts  are  removed  with  a knife  or  rape.  The  hide  is  then 
washed  in  a running  stream  and  soaked  for  nearly  three  days  in  a 
aolution  of  ihri^  parts  of  babhtd  bark  and  one  part  of  myrobolon 
water.  To  tan  the  hide  thoroughly  the  soaking  must  be  thrice 
repeated.  The  hide  is  then  tied  mto  a hag  and  hung  up  filled  with  a 
stronger  solution  of  the  bdbhul  bark  and  myrobalan  water.  In  this 
•tale  it  is  left  in  the  sun  for  seven  days  to  dry  and  on  the  eighth  day 
it  is  woshod  in  a stream  and  dri^.  The  hide  is  then  pakka  or 
well-tanned.  According  to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  hides  fetch 
1#.  to  I7jf,  (Rs,  J-  8J),  Tanners  require  a capital  of  about  £2  10^?. 

( Rs.  25),  Tanned  hides  are  oold  locally.  Except  on  Mondays  tanners 
work  from  morning  to  evening.  The  women  help  in  fetching  water 
and  in  |H>imdiiig  the  bdUml  bark  and  myrobalan  berries  Each  hide 
jiehls  the  tanner  a profit  of  about  6ci,  (4  0^,),  The  competition  of 
ChiimbhAra  has  lately  reduced  the  profit  of  Dlior  fanners. 

Weaving  goes  on  in  towns  and  most  largo  viUagee,  The  chief 
industries  connected  with  weaving  are  the  weaving  by  Devdng  and 
Lingado  Eoahtia  of  coarse  cloth  or  khdjif  largo  and  small  waist- 
eloms  or  dhoiarn  and  panckagf  women’s  robes  or  lutjde^  with  or 
without  silk  borders,  and  loincloths  or  rumdh ; the  weaving  by 
If  Uisalmw  blominB  of  turbans  and  kdckda  or  thigh-cloths  ; and  the  ‘ « 
weaving  by  Bongara  of  blankets.  Of  3102,  the  total  number 
of  weaving  looms,  2444  belong  to  cloth  wcuvera,  2238  to  llindu 
Koohtis,  and  20G  to  MusalmAn  Slomins ; and  the  reimtining  6-58  belong 
to  Songars  or  blanket-weavers.  Of  these  looms  688  are  in  Alta,  654 
in  OBUinglaj,  422  in  Karvir,  397  in  Shiroh  350  in  Ichalkaninji, 
in  Puuhdlii,  179  in  Kdgal,  86  in  Bhudargad,  58  in  Bdvda,  and 
32  in  VishAlgad.  Besides  these,  seventeen  looms  in  the  Eolhilpur 
j-i»  factory  weave  all  sorts  of  cloth  including  towels  and  table 
cloths.  Oi  cloth  weavers  the’*  Koshtis  chiefly  use  the  coarse  and 
otrong  hond-apun  thread  which  is  bought  locally  and  the  ^lomins 
qsi*  the  better  and  clicaper  eteath-spuii  thread  which  is  brought  from 
Bomboy.  Of  2238  looms  owned  by  Koshtis,  1008  use  coloured 
ihretid  and  1230  use  white  thread.  Coloured  thread  is  chiefly  used 
is  weaving  women's  robes.  Black  thread  is  obtained  locally ; it  is 
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generaliy  brought  from  Nilari  dyers  and  sometimea  white  throud  ia 
given  to  them  to  be  dyed  black,  lied  thread  is  bought  from  Ltngayat 
Bangars  who  bring  it  from  Chikodi,  Gok^k,  and  fergaon,  and  some- 
times from  Bombay.  Of  the  cloth  woven  by  the  Koshtis  a pair  of 
dhahir^  or  waiat cloths  for  men,  each  about  eighteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  Ijrond  fetches  3s.  (Rs.  IJ)  ; a pair  of  panchds  or  waistcloths  for 
boys,  each  about  nine  feet  long  and2i  teet  brood  fetches  Is.  3d.  (12 
as»);  a silken  bordered  lugdc  or  womon’s  robe  abemt  twenty-one  feet 
long  and  three  feet  broad  fetches  6s,  Od.  (Rs.  3i) ; an  ordinary  robe 
about  194  long  and  three  feet  broad  fetches  4s*  Gd.  (Rs.  24)  ; 

and  a loincloth  or  rumdl  about  3J  feet  long  and  the  same  broad 
fetches  44d.  (3  a».).  Of  the  clothes  woven  by  the  Momins  turbans  are 
tiventy  to  ninety  feet  long  and  fetch  to  5#.  (Rs*  1*24  )f  and  thigh- 
cloths  or  kdchds  are  seven  to  thirty-six  feet  long  and  fetch  6d,  to  Is. 
9t/.  (4-14  Weavers  earn  fl  16s.  to  £3  10#,  (Rs,  15-35)  ti 

month.  The  hand-made  cloth  woven  in  tho  State  is  all  used  locally^ 
and  some  comes  from  Nipani,  Ramdurg,  and  Yadgaon.  Of  late, 
imports  of  machine-made  Bombay  and  Manchester  cloth  have  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  hand  looms. 

Of  658  looms  used  bv  Blanket-weavers  or  Sungai^  155  are  in 
Shirol,  151  in  Oodinglaj,  100  in  Alta^  ninety-nine  in  Karvir, 
thirty-eight  in  Kdgal^  thirty-three  each  in  Bhudargad  and  Panhdla, 
twenty-three  in  Vishdlgad,  and  thirteen  each  in  BAvda  and  Ichal- 
karanji.  At  1 4 pounds  (2  mure#)  the  rujiee  the  Sangars  buy  the 
worst^  thread  from  Dhangmrs  or  shepherds  who  both  tend  tbeflocka 
and  spin  the  thread.  Before  it  is  woven,  the  thread  is  cut  and  sorted 
to  the  required  length  and  stretched*  •A  paste  made  by  boiling 
dried  tamarind  seeds  in  water  is  then  applied  in  the  open  air  with  a 
brush  to  the  worsted  thread  to  make  it  smooth  and  straight, 
lllankets  about  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  brood  fetch  2s.  to  4#. 
(Rs.  1 - 2) ; they  are  in  great  loc-al  demand,  especially  among 
husbandinen,  shepherds,  and  labourers. 

on-pressing  is  an  important  industry  employing  about  500  fami- 
lies* Oilmen  or  Telia  are  of  four  divisionsj  Lmgdjat  or  Panehatn, 
K&re  or  KSla,  Mardtha,  and  Pardeshi.  Of  these  Lingiijat  Telis  am 
the  most  numerous.  The  chief  oilseeds  locally  grown  are  safHower 
or  kardaif  niger-seed  or  korte  or  kdrla^  earthnut  or  bhuimug* 
and  brown  hemp  or  ambddi.  In  extracting  oil  from  these  seeds 
safflower,  which  yields  most  oil,  is  generally  mixed  with  other 
seeds.  As  most  niger-seed  goes  to  Bombay,  it  is  not  largely 
pressed.  Brown  hemp  does  not  jdcld  much  oil,  but  is  pressed 
chiefly  for  its  oilcakes  which  it  yields  largely^  Besides  from  these  four 
seeds,  oil  is  pressed  to  order  from  sesame,  mustard,  and  linseed. 
Oil  is  also  sometimes  pressed  from  dry  cocoa-kcmela,  but  moHi 
cocoanut  oil  comes  from  outside  the  State.  Of  these  eight  kinds  of  oil, 
the  oil  pressed  from  satHower,  niger-seed,  earthnut,  and  brown  hemp 
is  used  both  for  burning  and  cooking.  The  sesame  oil  is  used 
sparingly  for  burning  and  cooking  blit  it  is  chiefly  pressed  for  per- 
fumers who  mix  it  with  scented  oils.  The  mustard  oil  is  useef  in 
preserving  pickles  and  os  medicine.  When  required  for  mediema 
garlic  is  usually  mixed  with  the  mnetard  seed  in  oxiracting  the  oil. 
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The  linaced  oil  ia  locally  used  by  pamtera^  but  most  linseed  now  goes  to 
Bombay*  The  cocoanutoil  is  chiefly  used  in  burning  and  in  anoint- 
ing the  hair.  To  yield  twcnty-aix  pounds  (1  man)  of  oil  180  pounds 
of  safflower  are  required,  110  pounds  of  niger-aeed  and  of  eurthnuts, 
320  pounds  of  brown  hemp,  100  pounds  of  sesame,  140  pounds  of 
linseed,  and  forty-eight  pounds  of  dried  coeoanut  kemeh  ^ From  * 
the  various  quantities  of  oilseed,  besides  yielding  twenty-six  pounds 
of  oil,  saiflower,  niger-seed,  earthnut,  and  linseed  each  yields  sixty 
pounds  of  oilcake,  brown  hemp  192  pounds,  sesame  thirty-six 
pounds,  and  cocoa-kernel  eighteen  pounds*  Mustard-seed  which 
is  rarely  pressed,  requires  thirty  pounds  of  the  seed  to  yield  two 
pounds  of  oil*  When  mixed  with  other  seeds,  to  ratraet  twenty-six 
pounds  (1  man)  of  oil,  ninety  pounds  of  safflower  ret^uire  160  pounds 
of  brown  hemp  and  sixty  pounds  of  niger-seed,  and  torty-five  pounds 
of  safflower  require  eighty-four  pounds  of  earthnut*  In  these  mix- 
tarea,  when  mixed  with  brown  hemp,  safflower  yields  144  pounds 
of  oilcake,  and  when  mixed  with  niger  seed  or  earthnut  it  yields 
sixty  pounds  of  oil  cake.  Besides  from  these  seeds,  in  the  west  of 
the  "State  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  karanj  Pongamia  glabra 
and  in  Alta  from  tobacco*  In  some  villages  the  wives  of  husband- 
men press  small  quantities  of  oil  from  castor  seed  or  eramH^  hart- 
pea  or  karad  ktittaonif  Mexican  thistle  or  pivla  dhotm,  and  from  the 
angular  leaved  physic -nut  or  moufjli  emndi.  Of  these  the  castor  oil 
is  used  both  in  burning  and  as  a purgative,  the  ptvla  dhotra  oil  as 
ointment  for  skin  diseases,  and  other  oils  chiefly  as  medicines, 

The  oilmill  in  general  use  in  Kolhdpur  is  simple*  It  consists 
of  a wooden  trough,  which  holds  the  seeds,  and  a wooden  cylinder 
about  four  feet  high  fittetf  right  in  the  centre  of  the  trough  with  a 
heavy  cro«a  beam  on  the  top  m a standing  ^position,  one  end  of  which 
rests  about  a foot  from  the  ground*  A semicircular  block  of  wood 
is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trough  with  a piece  of  wood 
projecting  and  forming  a right  angle  with  the  upper  beam  at  the 
end  nearest  the  ground*  On  this  piece  of  wood  a lorm  stone  is 
placed  and  communication  with  tlie  upper  beam  is  eflTected  by  means 
of  ropes  playing  on  a pullay,  and  as  the  ropes  are  tightened  and  the 
block  rises  the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  is  increased*  A bullock 
blindfolded  is  yoked  to  the  upper  beam*  The  bullock  goes  round 
the  trough,  and  "by  the  revolving  of  the  cylinder  the  seeds  are  crushed  * 
and  formed  into  a mass,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  the  oil 
18  sqiieoml  out  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  while  tho 
rosiauum  forms  into  a solid  mass  round  the  sides  of  the  trough  aa 
oilcake*  An  oilmill  coats  £2  (Bs.  20)  and  holds  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  oilseed* 

In  some  villages  a hand  oilmill  Is  used  which  consists  of  a*  flat 
stone  about  five  or  six  foet  square  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  in  w^btoU 
a stone  pestle  is  made  to  fit  upright*  The  seeds  are  put  into  the 
hole  and  the  pestle  is  turned  with  the  hand*  In  tho  hand  mill  tho 
oU  rises  to  the  top  and  runs  gut  over  the  sides  into  a pot* 

As  OB  Mondays  and  on  important  holidays  the  mill  is  not  worked 
atoll  and  on  market  days  it  is  wockod  only  for  half  the  day,  the 
Toll  or  oilman  works  the  mill  on  an  average  for  twenty-four  days  in 
a month.  Most  mUle  work  for  eight  months  in  the  year*  During 
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the  rolns  only  those  oilmen  who  have  capital  enough  to  l&y  in  a stodr 
of  oilseeds  press  oiL  The  oilman  works  the  mill  for  eight  hours  a 
day.  Except  brown  hemp  which  takes  three  or  four  days,  the  oil- 
man gonerally  extracts  in  one  day  twcnty-aix  pounds  ( 1 imin)  of  oil 
from  most  oilseeds.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  twenty-six 
* pound^{l  tnart)  of  oil  which  generidly  fetch  5^,  to  ^s.  (118,2^-3) 
pay  the  cost  of  the  oilseed,  and  the  oilcakes  worth  Is,  to  Is.  Bd.  {8* 
12  urf.)  remain  as  the  oilman^s  profit  for  one  day.  At  this  rate  the 
earnings  of  an  oilman  during  his  eight  working  months  ayerage  £15 
to  £20  (Rs.  150-200)i  Out  of  this  about  £4  (Rs.dO)  go  oa  footl  of 
the  bullock  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  os  reserve  to  meet  the  occasional  cost  of 
a new  mill  or  builock,  leaving  £10  to  £15  (Ra.  100-150)  as  the  net 
profit  of  working  one  mill  for  eight  months.  The  outturn  of  all 
the  local  mills  is  roiifrhly  estimated  at  about  9200  tuns  worth  £12,000 
(Rs.  1,20,000).  The  late  imports  of  kcrosine  oil  which  is  now  largely 
used  by  the  people  have  not  materially  affected  the  oilman's  profit, 
as  a considerable  qaantitj’-  of  the  oil  locally  pressed  is  sent  to 
Bombay  by  Chipluti,  Rajdpur,  and  Vengiirla  for  the  oiling  of  machi- 
nery. This  oil  is  chiefly  exported  by  local  dealers  who  buy  it  from 
oilmen.  To  the  people  oil  is  generally  sold  by  the  oH  man's  wife 
from  house  to  house. 

Kolhdpur  has  four  paper  mills  owned  by  Mdlia,  Musalmdns,  and 
Rajputs.  Each  mill  emploj^s  on  daily  wages  about  six  Musalmda 
workers  called  Kdgdis  or  Kagzis.  Two  mills  work  on  the  owners* 
capital  and  the  other  two  on  borrowed  money.  The  paper  made  m 
Kolhdpur  is  coarse,  but  strong  and  glazed.  Sacking  w'hich  ia  the 
chief  raw  material,  is  brought  from  Belgjium,  Kagnoli,  and  other 
places.  About  ninety-six  pounds  (4  mam)  of  sacking  are  cut  into 
Bipall  pieces  and  plunged  in  limewater  for  a night.  It  is  then 
redact  to  a pulp  in  a machine  called  daag  wliich  consists  of  a 
heavy  wooden  lever  with  a heavy  wooden  pestle.  The  lever  ib 
fixed  by  axles  on  tw'o  upright  posts  driven  into  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  the  pestle  nearest  the  ground  two  heavy  iron-teeth  are  fixed, 
each  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  the  whole  weight  of  the  pestle 
being  about  fifty  pounds.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  pound 
the  fibrous  material  into  a pulp  to  effect  wliich  fw*o  men  are  employed 
^ in  alternately  raising  the  pestle  and  allowing  it  to  fall  with  a heavy 
blow  on  a stone  slab  2i  feet  square  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground 
with  a terraced  floor  round  it.  Three  men  ore  employed  to  work  the 
dang,  two  at  the  lever  and  one  to  keep  the  sacking  betw’een  the 
stone  and  the  pestle.  From  the  tedious  motion  of  the  pestle 
fourteen  days  are  required  to  reduce  ninety-six  pounds  (4  of 

sacking  into  a coarse  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  washed  in  a river  or 
pond,  by  placing  about  twelve  pounds  (J  tuaiii)  in  a piece  of  dangri 
or  coarse  cloth  gathered  at  the  comers  and  tied  to  the  waists  of  two 
men.  These  men  stand  in  the  watci*  up  to  the  waist,  and  by 
continually  stirring  the  pulp  bring  all  dirt  and  impurities  to  the 
surface,  and  carefully  remove  them.  To  wash  ninety-six  pounds  (4 
mart«)  of  pulp  takes  three  hours.  The  pulp  is  then  brought  to  the 
land,  and  the  water  b allowed  to  drain  off,  after  which  about  J pound 
(I  sher)  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  pdjjad-khdr  and  two  pounds  (1  sAer) 
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of  lime  are  added.  It  is  again  pounded  in  tlie  dattg  for  three  days 
for  about  ten  hours  each  timo.  After  which  it  ia  again  washed 
and  two  pounds  (1  sker)  of  country  soap  and  two  pounds  (1  sAe?r)  of 
limo  are  added.  Four  men  are  now  employed  to  tread  the  pulp 
on  a terraced  floor  for  several  hours.  It  la  then  made  into  largo 
lumps  and  left  for  four  days  to  bleach  and  putrif y,  and  on  the  • 
fifth  day  it  is  again  for  the  third  time  put  into  the  ^^icli  it 
loaves  this  tiine  in  the  shape  of  a thin  pulp,  Tlic  bleached  and  putrid 
mass  is  now  put  into  a Kme  cistern  fiUed  with  water,  four  feet  square 
and  four  feet  deep,  The  mass  is  stirred  with  a bamboo,  and  the 
process  of  pap^r-making  begins.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  received  on 
a mould  called  khmi  which  consists  of  a woodea  frame  three  feet 
tong  2^  feet  broad  and  inches  deep,  with  cross  wooden  bars  at 
intervals  of  three  inchea.  Over  this  frame  is  placed  a matting  culled 
m ehhapri  made  from  the  blades  of  kavas  grass  woven  with  horso 
hair.  Over  this  matting  another  thin  frame  of  wood  is  fitted  close 
to  the  mould  this  second  frame  being  used  to  keep  the  stuii’  on  the 
mould,  and  to  limit  the  size  of  the  sheet,  A man  now  sits  with 
the  mould  in  both  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  cistern,  and  inclining  the 
mould  a little  towards  the  cistern,  dips  it  into  the  cistern,  and  lifts 
it  again  horizontally  giving  it  a shake  to  distribute  the  stuff  equally 
over  the  mould,  Tnis  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  until  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  pulp  settles  on  the  mould.  The  matting  is  then 
token  off  the  mould,  and  placed  on  a terraced  floor  called  baksar 
or  pahtar.  On  depositing  it  on  the  bakmr  the  side  on  which  the 
paper  is  formed  is  turned  tow^ards  the  floor  and  pressed  with  the 
band  to  squeeze  out  the  water,  after  which  the  matting  is  carefully 
taken  up  and  the  sheet  "of  paper  remains  deposited  on  the  floor* 
Sheet  after  sheet  is  then  taken  off  and  laid  one  over  the  other  in 
a pile,  until  tlic  pulp  in  the  cistern  is  exhausted.  The  pile  is  then 
introduced  between  tw^o  stout  boards,  over  which  a couple  of  heavy 
stones  are  placed  and  a man  keeps  stamping  on  the  bout^  with  his 
foot  to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous  water.  The  sheets  are  then 
carefully  separated  one  by  ong  and  plastered  to  dry  on  the  house 
walls  which  are  in  the  first  instance  washed  with  white  earth 
an<L  water.  As  the  water  is  absorbed  the  paper  dries  and  fulls  to  the 
ground,  The  paper  at  this  stage  is  called  rash  It  is  then  again  hung 
in  the  sun  for  a short  time  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  made  into  a large^ 
pile,  and  pressed  with  great  force  to  render  the  sheets  flat  and  amootli. 
The  paper  now'  requires  finishing  by  being  sized  and  polished* 
The  BIZ©  used  in  Kolhapur  is  made  of  rice  gruol  mixed  with  pow^dered 
iurii  or  alum  which  is  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  with  a brush 
mad  alloweti  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  a rope.  It  ie  then  polished  by 
placing  it  sheet  by  sheet  on  an  even  board  and  drawing  over  it 
aiiuirtly  a smooth  flint  stone  or  shell  until  it  is  glazed*  It  is 
liken  cut  and  the  odgejs  are  mode  even.  After  tho  paper 
is  cut  it  is  counted  into  quires  or  limtds  of  twelve  sheets  each,  folded 
ond  packed  into  e/addts  or  folds  of  ten  At  Kolhapur 

throe  kinds  of  paper  culled  rabic/ia  or  for  books,  kharchi  or  for 
ordinary  use,  and  rdsih  or  inferior,  are  made  of  different  nizm 
stronglh  and  finish.  The  vahicha  pape^r  is  eighteen  laches  long  and 
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t^'elve  incbee  broad  and  a gaddi  or  fold  of  ten  da&td&f  each  having 
twenty-four  sheets  or  pam^  fetches  to  6i».  (Rs.  2J-3J.  The 
khnndii  paper  is  fourteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  broad  and  a 
gaddi  or  fold  of  ten  da^tuM^  each  having  twelve  sheets  or  fetches 
1#.  i\d,  to  9d.  (12-14  a^r.)*  The  rd^th  paper,  used  ns  wrappers,  is 
* neither  siaed  nor  polished  and  a fold  or  gaddi  of  ten  daHas^  each 
having' twelve  sheets  ov pann^  fetches  1^.  to  Is,  3d.  (8-10  T^per 

la  made  in  sepamte  buildings  as  workliouses.  The  workmen  work 
ten  hours  a day  and  are  allowed  twelve  holidays  in  the  year.  The 
women  and  children  help  the  men  in  sizing  and  drjing  the  paper. 
Each  mill  jdelda  a yearly  outturn  worth  £75  (Rs-  750)  of  which 
£42  (Rs,  420]  go*  in  wages  and  £33  (Rs.  330)  remain  as  proEt.  Of 
the  total  yearly  outturn  of  paper  worth  £300  (Rs.  3000)  in  the  four 
mills,  about  £270  (Rs.  2700}  worth  of  paper  is  locally  used,  £200 
(Rs.  2000)  in  the  State  offices  and  £70  (lie.  700)  by  the  people  ; and 
the  rest  worth  £30  (Rs.  300)  goes  to  STiraJ  and  SdnglL  Since  1854 
when  there  were  eighteen  paper  mUls  employing  666  workers  in  all 
or  thirty-seven  for  each  millj  paper-making  has  much  declined,  chiefly 
owing  to  imports  of  bettor  and  cheaper  European  paper. 

Four  kinds  of  perfumery,  scented  powder  called  nbir  or  iufar, 
scented  sticks  called  agarbaith  or  udbaUh^  frankincense  oil  or 
and  dentrifrice  or  datmin^  are  made  by  Musalmdn  and  Atdrs. 

To  make  scented  powder  about  three  pounds  ( 120  ioids)  of  the  dried 
flowers  of  ghonemri^  nakla  a fragrant  substance  apparently  some 
Bj)ecica  of  dried  sheU-fiah,  and  pack  Pogostemon  heyneanum,  all 
costing  about  2if.  6d.  (Rs.  I J),  are  reduced  to  a fine  powder  by 
being  beaten  in  a stone  mortar  ndth  an  iron  bar.  This  powder  is 
then  sifted  through  a cloth  of  loose  texture,  the  coarser  grains 
being  again  ground,  beaten  in  the  mortar,  and  sifted,  la  this 
process  about  one-fourth  of  the  raw  materials  goes  as  waste.  To  tw^o 
pounds  of  this  fine  powder  is  added  a paste  made  by  mixing  in  equal 
parts  three  ounces  (74  ioldit)  of  spirit  of  fruTLkincense,  the  essence 
of  sandalwood,  and  roiicl  or  si^ice  grass  oil,  and  ounce  Ma) 

of  musk,  which  are  all  rc^luced  to  paste  by  being  beaten  in  a 
mortar.  The  w^hole  is  again  ciiished  in  the  mortar  with  a crowbar. 
The  result  le  aln'r  or  buka  which  fetches  3#,  (Rs.  14)  the  pound.  To 
anokc  scented  sticks  or  ayarbaiUB  li  pounds  of  bdbhtti  charcoal  and 
one  pound  of  gaeia  powder  a fragrant  drug,  kaekora  or  dried  root 
of  the  Curcuma  zedoaria,  tagar  or  the  flowers  of  the  Tabernoe  montn- 
nacoronai-ia,  frankincense,  ndgarmotka  or  a sweet-ameUing  grass 
Cyperus  pertonuis,  and  sandalwood  are  reduced  to  a fine  powder  in 
the  same  Tvay  as  in  making  scented  powder,  about  one-fourth  the 
quantity  being  wasted  in  the  process.  The  mixture  is  then  reduced 
to  a paste  by  being  beaten  in  a mortar.  Small  pieces  of  thin  sticks 
are  then  coated  with  this  paste.  To  give  superior  quality  to  the 
sticks  musk  is  mixed  in  the  paste,  Scitnted  sticks  fetch  4s,  to  6». 
(Rs,2  - 3)  the  pound.  To  make  udel,  oil  ia  dniwn  from  frankincenso 
and  mixed  with  sesame  oil.  To  make  tooth  powder  eight  sub- 
stances, catechu,  myrobolang,  sulphate  of  copper  or  niarchutf  wild 
myrobalans  or  bib/mj  dmlkdil  dl*  dried  berries  of  aria  Pliylonthua 
embUca,  Cassia  buds  or  ndg-kesharf  sulphate  of  iron,  and  powdered 
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clove  or  tamngchur  are  separately  ground  into  coarse  powder^  mixed 
together^  and  pounded.  Perfume-makers  require  a capital  of  about 
£4  (Ba  40).  For  four  months  from  September  to  January  the 
work  is  bri^  and  they  earn  1^.  (8  os.)  a day  ; during  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  work  ia  dull  and  they  earn  3d.  to  (2-6  a#.)  a day.  On 
eveiy  sale  of  28.  (Re.  1)  they  make  a profit  of  about  6d.  (4  a#,).  Of 
late,  owing  to  perfumery  being  imported  by  local  dealers  from 
Bombay  and  some  Musal^ns  coming  to  sell  these  perfumes  from 
Bombay  and  Miraj,  perfume-making  is  not  at  present  a thriviug 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY. 

KotHiPUBhistoiy  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  ao  early  Hindu 
period,  partly  mythic  and  partly  historiCj  reaemng  to  about  A,D.  1347  ; 
a Musaltnibi  period  lasting  from  A.n*  13-17  to  about  1700  ; and 
a Mardtha  period  since  1700*  The  oldest  historic  place  in  the 
State  would  seem  to  be  Kolhapur  where  in  making  some  excavations 
in  1877  the  foundatioiia  of  a large  Buddhist  relic  mound  were 
turned  op  and  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  was  found  a square  stone 
box  with,  on  the  inner  face  of  ite  square  lid^  an  mscription  in  letters 
of  about  the  third  century  before  Clirist  recording  * The  gift  of 
Bamha  made  by  Dhamagnta.'  * Copper  and  lead  coins  and  brass 
models  have  also  been  found  at  Kolhapur  which  show  that  about 
the  first  century  after  Christ  it  was  under  rulers  who  were  members 
or  Viceroys  of  tbe  great  Bhdtakami  or  Andbrabbritya  kings  of  tho 
North  Deccan,  one  of  whom  bore  the  nrfhae  Tflivdyakum,-  About 
A.  n*  150  the  Egyptian  geographer  Ptolemy  mentions  Hippokum 
the  capital  of  Baleocuros  who  governed  the  southern  diririon  of 
tho  Deccan  peninsula*  Hippokum  is  probably  Kolhdpur  and 
Professor  Bh^LudArkar  identifies  Baleocuros  with  the  VilivAyakura 
of  the  coins.®  To  about  this  time  or  a little  earlier  belong  the 
Buddhist  caves  called  PAndav  Dars  about  six  miles  west  of  Panhala, 
and  the  PavAla  caves  near  Jotiba^s  hill  about  nine  miles  north-west 
of  KolhApur.  From  the  Andhrabhrityas  the  district  would  seem  to 
have  passed  to  the  earl y K ^d ambaa  f A. d .5 Q0>  whose  chief  capital  waa 
^ at  PalAsikaor  Halsi  in  Belgaum  aboo^t  a hundred  miles  south-east  of 
KolhApur.  From  the  early  Kadambas  it  would  seem  to  have  passed 
to  tho  early  and  Western  Chaltikyas  from  about  550  to  700 ; to  the 
RAshtrakutafi  to  9 73 ; from  the  KAshtrakutas  to  tbe  W estern  ChAlukyaa, 
who  held  the  district,  to  about  1 180  aud  under  tKbm  to  the  KolhApur 
SilAhiras  (1050- 1120)  ; and  to  the  Devtpri  Yadavs  to  the  MusalmAn 
conquest  of  tho  Deccan  about  1347.  Of  the  early  and  Western 
Chalukyas  no  copperplates  or  stone  inscriptions  have  yet  been 


I Journal  Bombay  Brandi  Royal  Asiatto  *Socie#y,  XIV,  147-154;  Bombay  Architso- 
JogicOil  Survey,  Separate  Number  10,  p.  39, 

® Jouriml  Br.  Roy,  Afl>  Soci  J52,  153  j Frofesaor  BliAuddrluU'^a  Beccau 

Kirly  Ilisttrtfy,  17,  20,  *Ikrtiua’  Ptolemy,  205  ; Decean  Karly  Hiatoiy,  20* 
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found  in  the  diatricfc.  Of  the  Rdahtrakutaa  two  oopperplata  grants 
bay©  been  foniid^  one  at  S4ni£ngad  fort  four  miles  south  of  Gadinglaj 
and  another  at  S^pgli  tow^  The  Sdmfingad  grant,  which  belongs 
to  the  serenth  ria^trakuta  king  Dantidarga  or  Dantivarma  11. 
bears  date  ^hak  G75  (a.d.  753  >54)  and  mentions  that  Dantidurga'a 
victorious  elephanta  ploughed  up  the  bank  of  the  river  Keva  or 
Narmada^  that  he  acquired  eapreme  dommioii  bj  conqtfering 
VaOabha,  and  that  he  early  defeated  the  array  of  the  Kamatak  which 
was  expert  in  dUperEiog  the  kings  of  Kanchi  or  Conjeveram  and 
Kerala^  the  Cholas,  the  Pindyas,  Shriharsha,  and  Vajrata.^  The 
Sangli  copperplate  gran  t belongs  to  the  fourteenth  king  Govind  V* * 
a^ct  13  dated  Shah  853  (a.!).  933*34).®  Of  the  Weetern  ChAlukyas 
who  succeeded  the  Rdshtrakutas  in  973,  except  a copperplate  grant 
from  Miraj,  no  inscriptions  have  b^n  found  within  Kolhapur 
limits.  The  Miraj  grant  belongs  to  the  king  Jayasimha  III,  and  was  ;; 
made  by  him  in  Shak  946  (a.d.  1024-25)  at  his  victorious  camp, 
which,  after  warring  against  the  mighty  Chela  the  lord  of  the  city 
of  the  Chan  dram  ila^  and  after  seizing  the  possessions  of  the  lords 
of  the  Seven  Konkanas,  was  located  near  the  city  of  Koll4pnra  or 
Kolhjjpur,  for  conquering  the  northern  coantry* 

Tlie®  KglhdgarS^j^Jj^rag  possessed  the  territory  lying  round 
Kolhaptir^Scnn  the  north-west  part  of  the  Belgaum  district  from 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  a.  d. 
Their  inscriptions  are  found  at  Kolbdpnr  and  places  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Miraj  and  at  Sedbdl  in  the  Athni  Bnb*divigioo  of 
the  Belgaum  district.  Like  their  relatives  of  the  northern  branch  in 
the  Konkan,  the  Sil^hdras  gf  KolfaApurclaimtobe  of  the  lineage  of  the 
Ttdy^hara  Jimatav^hana^  who  saved  the  Ni.ga  king  Shankbachuda 
from  Garnda  by  offering  his  own  body  to  be  tom  instead  of  bis ; 
and  also  like  them  they  carried  the  banner  of  a golden  Garutt 
suvamagarudadhvaja.  The  Stlih^uw  of  Kolhapur  were  Jains  by 
religion.  Their  family  goddess  was  MahA!akshtm_  of  Kolldpora  or 
Kolh^pnr;  and  though  this  town  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as 
their  capital  till  1109  (a.0.  1107-88),  it  must  always  have 

been  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  their  power,  and  it  furnishes  the  most  , 


Chapter  TTI 
History. 
Ea^lt  Hisrol 


> Fleet**  KA&*ne  l>yn**tie*,  32-33.  Thi*  h tbe  ekrlievt  known  !ii*efi|]4i<Kii 
which  the  d*te  I*  crpiniiiiil  by  Sgttre*  erraageil  Aemdiag  te  the  deeuiul 
notaunn^ 

* Bom.  Br,  Boy.  A*.  See.  IT.  trj  ; Fleet'*  KAnMitm  f>7ii*cUeB,  37* 

• Fleet'*  KAimiee  ifrneelirs,  SS-lOa, 
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convenient  appellatloD  of  this  branch  of  the  family  for  distingaishing 
it  from  the  other  branches,* 

All  that  is  at  present  known  about  the  earlier  tnombers  of  the 
family  is  derived  from  a copper-plate  grant  of  M^rasiniha.  also 
called  Conkaiia-ABk^kdra  and  Gubeyana-Singa,  wfifcSi  ^was  found 
aome^here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MiraJ  and  ia  dated  Shak  9S0 
(a.d*  1058-59),  the  Vilambi  Samvatmra,  In  it  Jatiga  I*  ia  called 
* the  lion  of  the  hill-fort  of  Panh^a/  which  is  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  KolhApur  ^ Jatiga  II,  is  called  ^ tho  king  of  the 
city  of  Tagamj’  and  Gonka  is  described  as  possesaing  the  countries 
of  Karuhata,  Kundij  Miriuja,  and  the  Konkana.  Karabdta  ia 
the  modem  Khrdd  or  Karh4d  in  the  Sjit4ra  district,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Koyna ; and  Mirinja  ia  tho 
modern  Miraj  about  thirty  miles  north-cast  of  KolhApur.  Kundi 
is  the  Three-thousand  district  which  in  Shak  902  (a.d,  980-81) 
constituted  the  government  of  Kdrtavirya  I,  of  the  Flatta 
Mahdmandaleahvaras  of  Saundattij  and  which,  so  far  as  the  Ibitta 
inBcriptiona  go,  was  still  entirely  in  the  possession  of  that  family 
in  Shak  970  (a.d.  1048-49),  in  the  time  of  Anka,  and  agam  iu 
Shak  1004  (A-D-  1082-83),  in  the  time  of  Kannakaira  IL  ^ but  unleea 
this  statement  of  Gonka  holding  the  country  of  Kundi  is  an  invention 
or  an  ejcsggeration,  the  Rattas  must  shortly  before  or  after  Shak 
970  (a,d.  10-18-49)  have  sufFerod  some  temporary  loss  of  territory 
to  which  no  allusion  is  made  in  their  own  iuscriptiona.  And  the 
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poasession  by  Oenka  of  part  of  the  Konkana^  probably  in  tho  time 
of  Niigdrjiina  of  the  North  Konkatia  branch  of  tho  StUh^ras,  who 
was  intennediate  between  ChhittaHija  {Shak  946*  A-d,  1024-25), 
and  Mammiioi  or  MotuTiLni  {Shith  982*  a*d*  1060-61),  and  as 
to  the  events  of  whose  reign  the  inscriptions  of  his  family  arc 
silent*  is  oofToborated  by  a fmesAge  concerning  Aoaiitap4Ja  or 
Anantodeva,  the  sonof  NiSgSrjmia^which  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  IHeet' 
to  show  that  the  king  of  Kdpardikadvipa  who  was  killed  by 
Jayakeai  I.  of  the  Kddambaa  of  Qoa*  must  have  been  Ndgdrjuna, 
and  in  which  the  expression  ^b,  time  of  mis  fortune  from  relatives 
that  had  becomo  hostile  * plainly  show^a  that  Jayakeai  L who  then 
overran  and  devastated  the  whole  of  that  part  of  th&  Konkana*  had 
taken  advantage  of  dissensions  and  contests  between  the  Sildh^ras 
of  tho  Konkan  and  their  relatives  of  Kolhapur.  In  the  Bamo 
inscription  of  MSrasimha*  Gtivala  I.  or  Gabala  is  called  * the  lord  of 
the  hill-fort  of  Kiligila  or  KEiligila.*  This  place,  which  was  also 
M^rasimha’s  capital*  has  not  yet  been  identihed.  Like  his  successors 
il^imsimha  etj'Ies  himself  only  a Mahdmandal&gkvara,  but  gives  no 
indication  of  any  paramount  sovereign  of  whom  he  was  the  feudatory. 
It  is  not  likely*  however*  that  the  Sildbdras  were  independent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  for  which  records  are  available. 
The  8ildhAra  princess  Chantlaladevi  or  Chandraleklia*  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  Western  Cbdlukya  king  VikramMitya  VI.  was 
probably  a daughter  of  Mdraaimha, 

The  next  name  in  respect  of  which  there  has  been  any  historical 
information  is  that  of  Bhoja  L He  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  tho 
Bhoja  who  invaded  the  terntories  of  Achugl  I.  of  the  family  of  the 
Sindba  }fahdftiandal€*hvaTasal  Lrainbarage^  and  who  was  succcssfuny 
repulsed  by  Achugi.  This  must  have  been  in  about  Sitak  1020 
(a,d.  1098-99). 

There  is  an  inscription  of  Ballilla  at  Hotmur  near  Kdgal,  which 
intimates  that  ha  ruled  in  conjunction  with  lus  younger  brother 
Gaiidai4diija.^  But  it  is  not  elated*  and  it  gives  no  historical 
tnforijaation. 

Tho  sue  cession  was  continued  by  Gandardditya,  also  called 
Ayyaoa-Singa  I.*  the  youngest  son  of  Mamsimha.  His  inscriptioua. 
range  from  Shak  1032  for  1031  (a.d.  1109-10)  the  Vimdhi  * 
tamvatsarn^  to  Shak  1058  for  1057  (a.d.  1 135-36)  the  Rakshasa 
^amvatmra,  and  are  found  at  Kolhilpar  itself  and  at  Talalem  in  the 
neighbourhood  * In  Shak  1031  he  was  governing  the  Mirinja 
tviuntiy'*  together  with  Sapiakholla  and  a p»art  of  the  Konkana*  anti 
Lis  capital  was  Tiravdda  in  the  Edendd  district,^  In  Shak  1057 

* Floefc'’s  RAn&rvae  Dyiujiiica,  01.  * ffmhtvro'i  KoIhApur,  466. 

* J<»ur.  Ikini.  Br.  Roj.  As.  Hllf.  1 ; luiil  u&publUlietl  Uuioriptioiiii*  of  which 
lft]p«rfcN(}|  vertiotti  afe  gl^on  In  GrahAm^s  Rolfulpur.  S2li>-1SQ. 

*Thu  muBt  be  A lotAlJy  iliiferent  ili«tnct  to  theEdLtbAd  Seventy  wbii^li  is  moEi* 
tionct]  in  liiKoritjtfcijJi  at  BolftijAmvA  (P.  3.  And  t>.  C,  In8criptioii«’Si>.  1A8),  Borah 
OlfAEire  liiBcriptioixi,  p.  fllerkarA  (lad.  Ant.  I.  And  flengatur  (Mynoro 

£mtrt|dJoti^,  2lMK  nod  wlucU  plAved  by  H:^gAr  In  Maiaur. 
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hia  capital  was  Vala^fida,  wliicli* *  as  suggested  by  Sir  WTalter  Elliot^ 
is  probably  the  modern  Valva,^  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  south 
of  Kolbdpur. 

Gaudar4ditya  was  succeeded  by  hia  sou  ynav^dltya  or  Vijaydrka, 
also  called  Ayyaua-Singa  IL*  whose  inscriptions  rang©  from  Shah 
1065 *for  1064  [a,d,  1142-43)  the  Dundubhi  mmvaisaTaf  to  Skak 
1078  for  1075  (a,d^  1153-54)  the  Shrtmakb  mmvai^ara^  and  are 
found  at  Kolh5.par|  Mirajj  B^ni  near  K^gal^  and  Sedbdl  in  the 
Belgaum  district,^  His  capital  continued  to  be  at  Yalavada.  In 
the  copper-plate  grant  of  hia  aon  and  successor  Bhoja  II*, 
VijajAditya  is  said  to  hare  reinstated  the  rulers  of  the  province  of 
Sthi&naka  or  Tli4na  and  the  kinga  of  Gova  or  Goa.  The  first 
statement  must  refer  to  some  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  hia 
relatives  of  the  Konkana  branch,  after  the  reign  of  Ananfcapdia  or 
Anantadeva  and  before  the  reign  of  AparMitya  ) and  it  was  probably 
through  this  assistance  that  Apardditya  came  to  reign  at  alb  The 
date  that  k usually  allotted  to  Aparddity^  is  Shak  1109  (a.d. 
1187-88):^  but,  that  this  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  and  that  ho  was  reigning  between  Shak  105S  and  1068 
II 35-1145),  has  been  shown  by  Dr*  Buhlar  ;*  and  this  proves  almost 
conclusivoly  that  it  was  Apardditya  whom  Yijaydditya  reinstated  at 
Sthdnaka*  The  statement  regarding  the  kings  of  Gova,  if  it  refers 
to  any  events  affecting  Qoa  itself,  and  unless  it  simply  means  that 
the  Konkana  Sildhdms  continued  to  bear  the  title  of  kings  of  Gova, 
though  the  place  itself  was  lost  to  them,  must  allude  to  aomo 
occurrences  between  the  time  of  Jayakesi  II,  and  Permddi  or 
Shivachitta,  of  the  Kddambas  of  Goa,  to  which  no  reference  is  made 
in  the  Kddamba  inscriptions  or  in  any  others  that  have  as  yet  come 

notice. 

Vijaydditya  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhoia  II*  also  called 
Vijayddityadevana-Singa,  whose  inscriptions  range  from  Shak  1101 
for  1100  (a,  n.  1178-79)  the  Vilambi  Hamvaimra,  to  Shak  1116 
(a*  n.  1193-94)  the  Pramddi  or  PramSdicha  sammtmra^  Uis 
stone-tablets  are  found  at  Kolhdpur  and  a copper-plate  OTant  of 
his  reign  has  been  produced  from  somewhere  in  the  Sdtara  district® 
^In  Shak  1100  Yalavdda  was  hia  capital,  but  in  Bltak  1109  hia 
capital  was  KoUapura,  the  modem  Kolhapur  itself,  and  in  Shak 
1112  it  was  Panndladurga,  or,  as  the  Sanskrit  version  of  the  name 
is,  Padmaadladurga,  the  hill- fort  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Kolhdpur.  That  he  was  stiU  reigning  in  Shak  1127  (a.d,  1205-6), 
the  Krodhana  savivatsara,  is  ehown  by  a note  at  the  end  of  the 


1 L&titudo  16^*  29*  north  and  longitude  74^  14'  eAat.  Pcsaibly,  however^  it  may  ba 
the  ' Wuleownr^  of  the  mapa^  about  6\ro  miles  t^  tho  eoat  uortb  of  KDlbAptir,  or 
the  * Walewra*  a^d  ^Wulewday’  of  the  maps,  about  six  muea  to  the  south-west  i^l 
Vilva. 

* Unpublished  iosoriptions.  * Inti  Ant  X,  39. 

* Jour.  Borij.  Br.  Roy,  As.  Soc,  XIL  Extra  Number  p.  62. 

■ flraham's  KolhApur,  382 '414. 

* TiRusactiojia  of  the  Literary  Sockfy  ol  Bombay,  reprint  of  1877»  ill.  411, 
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SfmlHlmmavaehandrika  of  SomadevE,  according  to  which  the  work 
was  composed  in  that  year  in  the  reign  of  Bhoja  il.  at  a Jain 
temple  foaoded  by  Gandarfiditya  at  Ajarika,  the  modem  Ajra,  in 
the  country  of  Kolhapur.  ^ 

Bhoja  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  dynas^  and  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  reigned  over  the  tract  extending  from  the  Mah&dev 
hill  north  of  S4t4ra  to  the  Hir^yakeshi  river  south  of  ^olhfipor 
ana  including  eJI  .ih«  iou^em  tract  of  the  Kon^n  as  far  as 
Sa<^shivgyl  prKdrwar  in  KfortlE  iSSmra,  TTe  15  fhe^ reputed  builder 
of  fifteen  hill  lortR  mx.  of  which^  B&vda,  Bhudarmd,  Kheloa  or 
Vis^[^H^^^hIia* *PAyangad^and^^^^53EK353Eo|Epa£lImit9. 
Bhoja  it  IS  said  to  have  especially" elected  his  attention  to  the 
subjagation  of  tho  hill  tribes  on  the  West  Kolhapur  frontier  and  is 
therefore  styled  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  as  a thunderbolt  levelling 
the  mountain^ like  race  of  tho  turbulent  chiefs  who  had  subjugated 
the  hill  forts*'* 

With  the  exception  of  what  has  boon  noted  above  in  connection 
with  VijajAditya,  the  macriptions  of  Gandarfditya  and  his  successors 
give  no  historical  details.  Bat,  as  regards  tho  termination  of 
their  power,  there  has  been  no  trace  of  any  member  of  the 
family  after  Bhoja  II. ; and,  as  in  Shak  1135  (a.d*  1213^14),  tho 
Shrirankha  Bamvatsara,  the  Devgiri-Yadav  king  Singhana  LI.  was 
in  possesaiou  of  the  country  round  Miraj,  as  is  proved  by  his 
Kheclr^par  inscription,®  which  records  the  grant  by  him  of  the 
village  of  Kudaladdmavads,  the  modem  KufundvM,  in  tho  Mlrinji 
country ; and  as  inscription^  of  Singhana  IL  shortly  after  that  date 
are  found  at  Kolhapur  itself/  it  would  seem  that  Bhoja  U.  was 
tho  last  of  his  family,  and  that  he  was  overthrown  and  diRpoBsessed* 
by  Singhana  II.  in  or  soon  after  Shak  1131  (a. n.  1209-10),  the 
Shukla  which  was  the  commencement  of  Singhaoa's 

reign.  This  is  bom©  out  by  one  of  Siogbana's  inscriptiona  dated 
Shak  1160/  which  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  'a  veryGamda  in 
putting  to  flight  the  serpent  which  was  the  mighty  king  Bhoja, 
whose  habitation  was  Panndla/®  There  are  some  iuscriptiona 
octant  w-hicli  show  that  the  descendants  of  Singhana  exercised 
anpigrity  in  Kolhdpur.  It  may  b©  asBumed  tfcmt  the  territory 
remaiuod  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Yddavs  of  Devgiri,  though 
probably  the  connect  iou  was  merely  nominal,  aa  tho  hilly  part  of 
the  country  was  occupied  by  Mardtha  pdle^drs, 

^ After  the  overthrow  of  the  Yddav  dynasty  by  the  Mnsaliudns 
the  eastern  subdivisions  of  Kolhdpur  came  under  the  Bahmani  kings 


* Dr,  Kielhom,  Ttid.  Aat,  X.  75.  * Licutenant-Oolotiel  E,  W,  Woit. 

* Jimr.  Bom,  Br.  Roy.  Am,  Sue*  XIL  7-  -*  Gtahjiin'w  KoIMpur,  425.436- 

P,  S,  uid  O.  C.  InioriptiotiB,  Xo.  112,  L 10- IJ, 

* f'tuiuAlA- allay  ft- pruli«lA-Bbojii1>biip4ia'Vy4lJh-vidr4vAaA-Vil)ftxngArAja 

^ The  hiatoiy  of  tlic;  MiuftlniAti  and  MiirMba  {^criodjt  b tribute  by  Lirut^naiit^ 
Coltriid  E,  W.  \Ve*t. 
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of  the  Deccan  (1347-1 489)/  bat  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  AUd-ud-din 
II,  {1435-1457)  the  tenth  king  of  the  dynasty,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  western  part  of  the  district  into  subjection.  In  1453 
the  Bah  in  ani  general  Alali  k-ul-Tuj  was  persuaded  by  a Rdja  in  the 
» Konkan  belonging  to  the  Shirke  family j whom  he  had  captured  and 
wishffd  to  convert  to  the  faith  of  Isldra,  to  make  an  attack  on  Shankar 
Kai  the  Rdja  of  Khelna  or  whom  the  cunning  Hindu 

declared  to  be  his  rival  and  eneray.  When  the  Musolmdn  general 
hesitated  on  account  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  his 
objections  wore  obviated  by  the  proposed  convert  promiaing  to  act 
as  guide  and  the  army  accordingly  sot  forth,  ^ For  two  days  the 
march  was  beset  by  no  difficulties,  but  on  the  third  day  the  invaders 
were  led  by  intricate  paths  through  a wild  savage  country,  to 
describe  the  hotTL^rs  of  which  exhausts  the  Muhammadan  historian  s 
stock  of  hyperbole.  They  wore  hnally  led  into  a dense  forest 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  their  condition 
having  been  betrayed  by  their  treacherous  guide  to  the  enemy,  they 
were  attacked  at  midnight,  and  nearly  7000,  among  whom  was  the 
general,  are  said  to  have  been  massacred. 

Several  years  then  elapsed  before  the  Musalmdns  made  a further 
effort  a^inst  Vtshdlgad.  At  last,  in  1409,  Muhammad  Shdh 
Bahmani  II.  {1463-1482)  sent  his  minister  Mdhmud  Qdwiin 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  Eigainat  Shankar  Kdi.  More 
careful  than  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  tho  new  Bahmani  general 
took  every  procan  tion  that  prudence  could  suggest.  Having  cut 
his  way  through  the  forest  by  fire  and  the  axe  he  besieged  the  fort 
of  Yiahiilgad,  and  when  obliged  aftef  a five  months'  siege  to 
discontinue  operations,  in  consequence  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
Tains  he  left  the  passes  in  charge  of  10,000  seasoned  troops,  and 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  proceeded  to  Kolhapur,  where  he  cantoned 
during  the  rainy  season.  As  soon  as  the  weather  admitted  of 
military  operations  being  carried  on  he  resamed  his  former  position, 
and,  as  the  historian  above  alluded  to  says,  ^by  stratagem  and 
gifts  of  money  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Khelna,  which 
hod  never  till  then  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  MusalmAns.'  Even 
* after  this  success  he  did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  had  thoroughly 
Bubj ligated  it  and  taken  amplo  revenge  for  the  loss  of  the  fijst 
army.  After  this  he  took  Goaj  and  one  of  his  officers,  Khnsh 
Kaddara,  who  received  on  the  occasion  the  title  of  Kiahwar  Kh6,n, 
wsa  on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Bedar,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
newly -conquered  districts, 

Kishwar  Khdn,  for  some  unknown  reason,  tramferred  the  charge 
of  Goa  to  on©  Najm-ud-diu  Gilani,  on  whose  death  one  of  his  officers, 

1 There  h&vo  hccn  no  qf  knowing  when  thta  took  place.  An  inioriptiott 

At  Miraj  rocordji  the  hatlding  of  a moaqop  thoro  in  a.o.  1413,  thiit  ie  during  the  reign 
of  Firoz  ShAh  Bi^nvaqi  {1397*  142^  bo  the  M ii>) AmmadiuiB  must  b*ve  been  eBtahlLshcd 
tliero  Tor  idmo  'liina  hetore  that  TTafcc.  and  the  maatere  of  Mira}  would  naturally 
hold  the  neighbonring  dietriets  which  now  belong  to  Kothdpor.  ^icre  ato  aaid  to 
be  ioBciiptiotiB  reconling  the  of  a MoBalunUi  lottlemefit  called  Nabtpur  on 

ihe  hiU  of  PauhAla  in  1370* 
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named  Bahddnr  Gilani^  in  14SG  flonsed  Goa  and  occupied  Kollntpur 
aa  well  aa  ofclier  places,  being  instigated  to  thia  courae  by  Yusuf 
Adil  Khan,  then  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Bahmani  king,  but  who 
afterwards  (1489- 1 510)  became  himself  king  of  Bijdpur.  BahMur 
GtUni,  thus  established  in  a position  of  aemi-independence,  availed 
himself  of  his  command  of  the  sea  coast  to  send  expeditions  against  « 
Bombay  and  to  seize  vessels  belonging  to  Gujarit.  This  codduct 
natorally  excited  the  anger  of  Mahmud  Begada  (1459  - 16 1 1)  the  king 
of  the  latter  country,  who  in  1493  sent  an  embassy  calling  on  the 
Bahmani  kingtopuaishhisrobeUiouB  vassal,  failing  which,  the  Gujarat 
prince  stated,  he  would  have  to  employ  his  own  troops.  This  message 
aroused  MjibmudSbilh  Bahmani  11.(1482-1518),  who  prevailed  on  his 
feudatories  (so  soon  to  become  independent  princes)  to  assist  him 
and  marched  against  Bahhdur  Gil^ni.  The  latter  first  took  up  his 
residence  at  Sankeshvar  from  whence  he  lied  on  the  approach  of  the 
royal  forces*  His  troops  were  then  defeated  near  Miraj,  and  that 
fort  was  surrendered  to  the  king,  on  which  Bahadur  made  offern 
of  fiubmisaioa.  He  was  promised  more  favourable  terms  than  he 
could  have  expected,  so  much  ao  that,  conceiving  that  such 
generosity  could  only  proceed  from  weakness,  he  rejected  them 
and  renewed  hostilities*  In  tUesep  however,  he  was  ao  unanccessful 
that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Panh^la  Unfortunately  for  himself 
he  quitted  the  fort,  and  after  again  negotiating,  and  again  rejecting 
the  terms  offered  to  him,  ha  was  killed  in  an  action  with  the  royal 
troops,  and  his  estate  or  Jdgir,  including  Kolhapur,  was  bestowed 
opon  Ain-ul'Mutk  Gildni* 

In  1498,  on  the  dissoli^ion  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  and  tKo 
elevation  of  its  chief  fcadatories  into  the  position  of  sovereign 
priucea,  Kolhdpur  and  the  adjoining  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Bjidour^  The  latter  kings  of  thia  dynaaty,  especially  the  iwtS 
IbranimB,  paid  much  atteution  to  the  fortification  of  Panhdla, 
which  they  strength ened  considerably,  as  is^aEtested  by  the  nutnor- 
ous  Persbtn  inscriptions  still  extant  there.  

TVlien  the  great  Shivdii  entered  upon  his  work  of  creating  a 
nation  and  founding  an  empire,  the  hill-forts  in  the  Kolhdpur 
territory  were  too  favourably  situated  for  his  purpose  not  to  attract 
his  notice.  The  districts  of  Miraj  tmd  Kolhdpnr  were  held  at  the  • » 
tiino  by  liustum  Zaman  mjdglr  from  Bijdpur,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  ho  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed*  Either 
by  bribery  or  stratagem  Shivdji  in  1659  obtained  posaoBaion  of 
Panhala  and  its  neighbour  JPavangad  and  from  this  potnl  iFaiyptii 
bo  reduced  Bangna  and  Kh etna  pi;*  Vishiilgad.  together  with  tho 
other  forts  in  the  district  above  and  below  the  SahyAdria, 

BCNZ^n  mad©  use  of  his  new  acquisitions.  After  defeating  Rustum 
Zam&n  near  PanhAla  he  assembled  his  forces  at  Vishdlgad  and 
thence  carried  on  oporations  iiftbo  Konkan,  whore  he  acquired  both 
territory  and  booty,  Su bsoquently  (1601)  whoa  the  Bijdjiur  army, 
under  8idi  -lohdr,  marched  agiiKuet  him  to  avenge  tho  slaughter  of 
Afzul  (Chau  aud  his  army,  Shiviiji  shut  himself  up  iu  i^anhillH, 
whence,  after  ciidiiring  a four  nmritli'i*  «iege,  he  escaped  by  a 
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oharacteriatic  etratagem  and  fled  to  Bangna,^  His  flight  left 
Panbala  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  j hat  Shiv^ji  still 

retained  Vishalgad  and  from  that  eyrie^  nndismayed  by  the  hostile 
forces  gathering  from  all  qnartors,  he  swooped  down  on  Mgdhol 
the  jtigir  of  Baji  Ghorpade,  against  whom  he  had  long  vowed 
vengjance  for  seizing  his  father  Shilbilji  and  delivering  him  to  tho 
Bij^pur  authorities.  His  position  at  V ishAlgad  also  enabled  him 
to  recover  posaesaion  of  Panhdla  in  1673,  and  nnder  its  walla  he, 
in  the  following  year,  defeated  the  Bijdpur  troops.  Panhdla  was 
subsequently  used  as  a place  of  conflnament  fur  Shivdji's  eldest 
eon  Sambhiii,  who  was  there  when  his  father  died  in  1680,  and 
who  nine  years  «fterwarda  sallied  forth  from  it  to  be  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Musalmans.  It  would  appear  that  the  place  was 
actually  being  besieged  by  Takarrib  Khiin  at  the  time  when 
Sambhiji  left  tho  place  and  went  to  Sangameshvar  in  the 
Konkan,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  riototis  living  with  his 
unworthy  favourite  the  Ordhman  Kalusha.  So  entirely  was  he 
given  up  to  his  pleasures  that  the  Moghal  generab  who  had 
received  information  as  to  where  he  was,  followed  him  with  a 
detachment,  and  seized  him  before  Sambhajt  had  any  idea  that 
there  was  an  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  death  of  Sambhdji 
and  the  capture  of  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  by  the  Mogbals 
made  Hiidrdujj  the  second  son  of  Sliivdji,  the  de  facto  Rdja  of 
the  Maritthaa.  While  he  carried  on  operations  in  the  south 
he  left  his  family  at  Yishdlgad  in  comparative  security,  as,  though 
Pauli^fa  had  Seen  speedily  taken  by  Aurangaeb's  forces,  yet 
Vishdlgad  and  Rdngna  with  the  adjacent  country  held  out  still 
under  HAmchandra  Pant,  the  ancestor  the  present  Pant  Amitya 
of  Bavda  m Kolhdpur.^  The  tenure  of  Paubala,  too,  by  the 
^nquerors  was  but  temporary,  aa  the  place  was  ere  long  retaken 
by  Parashurdm  Trimbak,  After  his  escape  from  Ginji,  Bdjdrdm 
again  visited  Vishdigad ; but  during  the  Latter  part  of  his  reign 
the  most  important  operations  he  was  engaged  in  were  all  carried 
on  in  the  country  situated  to  the  north  of  Kolhapur,  and  bis  death 
took  place  in  1700  at  the  fort  of  Sinhgad  near  Poona,  a month 
before  SdtAra,  then  besieged  by  the  Moghak,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
^ Aurang^eb.  - 

On  the  death  of  Hdjdram  his  elder  widow  Tdrob^  who  was  the 
mother  of  hia  eldest  son  placed  the  latter  then  ten  years  of 

age^  on  the  throne,  and  assumod  charge  of  the  administration,  aided 
therein  by  the  Pant  Amdtya,  the  Sendpati,^  aud  Parashurdm 
Trimbak  ivhom  she  made  Pratinidhi.  Her  first  act  was  to  place 
in  ^confinement  her  husband  k second  widow_^  Rajasbdi^  with  the 


' Omiit piiflTs  HUtory  of  th#  MarAlhjU  (Indiifii  reprint,  L 132). 

Mil  of  their  progenitor  ShivAji,  tho  KoihApur  prince*  impointetl  eight 

chief  miniBtem  knoii'u  u the  Aifkiapi'afiktins,  The  Punt  Anuityn  of  B&vJa  mid  the 
BouApnti  of  KApsi  are  the  only  representntive* ^ the  AAitaprmihdm  now  in  Kolbdpur, 

* 8idojt  Ohoqiaile.  a tnemlier  of  one  of  the  ohlent  and  ino«t  dietiaguiAhed  MarAthm 
famiheA.  hod  tiecii  nmtle  SenApnti  by  SaiiihhAji,  aiid  received  ti*e /dc/#r  of  KAp&i, 
whicli  Ilia  desc^adaiita  at  ill  lioid.  notealjcie. 
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latter' d son  SambhjLjij  a child  of  throe  years  of  ago*  Her  poaitioa 
was  a most  dillioiiit  one*  as,  shortly  after  RAjiirAin^s  decoase^ 
Aurang&eb  in  person  moved  against  KoIhSpnrand  besieged  Panb^dla 
ancL  Yiahalgaa*  both  of  which  places  he  took*  Hia  siege^oT  the 
former  pia(^  possesses  a special  interest  as,  while  he  was  engaged 
on  it  in  ITOIt  he  received  Sir  William  Norris,  an  ambas^dor  * 
tiont  to  him  on  behalf  ot  the  ^ew  fiast  India  Company  with 
letters  from  the  King  of  England*  The  atmalist  of  the  East  India 
Company  gives  a very  elaborate  account  of  the  ambassador's 
procession  on  the  occasion  of  hia  reception  on  the  2Sfeh  of  April  by 
the  Emperor,  but  refrains  from  giving  historiciil  information  of  any 
importance.  We  only  learn  that  Hit  William  Nerris  presented 
200  gold  mohars  to  Aurangzeb^  that  his  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  the  new  Company  were  nnsuccesafiil,  and  that  he  finally  took  bia 
leave  of  the  Great  MoghaT  on  the  5tli  of  November-  Anrangaeb, 
however,  was  era  long  called  away  by  the  state  of  his  aSaira  towards 
Ahmadnagar,  and  the  effects  of  his  absence  were  soon  perceived. 
The  Pant  Amdtva  shortly  after  the  Emperor's  departure  took 
Panh^^^tpy  esoaladej  whereupon  Tdrabfii  took  up  her  abode 
the  place  was  for  many  years  the  ^ virtual  capital  of 
Kcilh^pnr.  The  Marithds  met  with  equal  success  ei  sew  here,  and 
the  Moghal  power  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  annihilated ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Anraiigxob  in  1707  a stroke  of  policy 
was  effected  by  his  successor  which  checked  their  onward 
progress  by  the  divisions  it  excited  among  them.  This  was  the 
release  of  the  son  of  Sambhiijt,  who  was  eucou raged  to  assume 

his  place  as  head  of  the  jaiion*  He  accordingly  sent  letters  and 
messengerB  to  the  leaders  of  the  MarathAs,  calling  on  them  for 
assistance  and  announcing  his  approach.  Tdrdb^i,  however,  was 
not  disposed  readily  to  give  up  the  authority  she  had  so  long  held^ 
or  to  see  her  son's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  set  aside*  She  there- 
fore affected  ^ treat  SMhu  as  an  impoBtor,  and  was  sapported  in 
her  resistauceTiy  tlie  leading  men  ofl^e  MarathAs  who  led  an  army 
against  the  grandson  of  Shivaji, 

Shahn,  however,  managed  to  win  over  to  his  cause  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  generals  opposed  to  him,  after  which  he  defeated 
h4i*s  forces,  and  in  17^08  obtained  TiosseBBioii  of  SAt^ra,  where  he  * » 
formally  seated  himself  on  tlie  ibroneT”  He  pfeasedTon  operations 
in  the  following  year  ,£g2J£i2j;Kolhtonr,  and  at  first  met  with  con- 
siderable St tocess * Panb Ala  anti  V >ab ATgad  falling  into  his  hands  and 
TdrAbdi  being  obliged  to  fly  Into  the  Konkati*  After  this  success 
he  withdrew  his  forces  in  order  to  attack  the  Pant  Sachiv,  but  no 
soonor  were  they  withdrawn  than  the  energetic  TArAbAi  retnmjed 
and  recovered  Pan h Ala*  All  her  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated 
and  her  pro apects  blasted  by  the  death,  in  1712,  of  her  son  ShivAji* 
She  was  on  this  ©vent  immodtately  placed  in  con fi nem © nt  toge ther 
with,  her  son's  widow  BhavAnibAi,  and  SatnbhA|i^  the  second  son 
of  RajArSnij  was  placed  on  the  gndi,  tW  adminiatmtioo  being 
conducl4jd  by  RAmchandra  the  Pant  AmAtya  of  Bavda.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  Pratinidhi  joined  the  cause  of  SambhAji*  which  was 
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fiirthor  strengtlietied  by  the  support  of  SarjerSv  Gb^tge  of  K^gal. 
Tli0  dissoBsious  betweeB  the  descendants  of  ShiTdji  were  actively 
fomonted  by  Chin  Ktili  KJidnj  the  first  Njzdiiij  whoso  policy  it  was 
to  woalcen  the  MardlbAs,  and  who  threw  his  influence  into  the  ncalo 
on  the  side  of  Sarabhdji,  On  the  other  hand  Sb^hn  was  assisted 
* by  tjjo  geDiuB  of  the  first  Peshwa  BAUji  YishvanSth,  and  the 
Pratinidhi/  and  was  favou red  by  tho  M oghal  Emperor,  whose 
fendatory  he  professed  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  here  in 
detail  the  fluctuations  of  the  struggle  that  continued  for  years 
between  the  Kolhdpur  and  Sdtara  parties*  The  latter,  whit©  hold- 
ing their  own  against  Kolhdpur,  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
affairs  in  the  north  ; but  in  1727  a crisis  was  brought  about  by  the 
ill-judged  action  of  the  Ni»dm,  who  claimed  to  b©  arbiter  in  tho 
dispute  between  BhAhu  and  Sambhaji,  and  soquestrated  some 
teiTitory  belonging  to  the  former  pending  its  sott lenient.  Shdhii 
and  the  Peshwa  on  this  directed  their  whole  power  against  tho 
Nizdm  and  his  ally  Bftinbhdji.  Tho  NiKitra  was  soon  obliged  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  Bambhdji,  and  the  latter  brought  down  the 
vengeance  of  Shdiiu  on  his  heatl  by  rejecting  the  overtures  made 
to  him  ; after  which,  when  moving  with  an  army  towards  Sdtdra, 
ho  was  utterly  defeated  by  tho  Pratinidhi  and  driven  to  Panhdla 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage*  Tdrdbdi  and  her  daughter-in-law 
Bhavdnibdi,  the  widow  of  Shivdji  II.,  were  taken  prisoners  on 
this  occasion  and  confined  in  the  fort  of  Sd.tdra,  Samblidji  by  this 
defeat  was  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and 
in  1730  a treaty  was  concluded  by  which  he  gave  np^_  al^daims 
to  iemlory  north  of  ^le  _¥famiiL_id^r.  hie  sovermgnly  being 
acknowledged  over  the  tmetofeountry  lying  between  the  rivers 
Vdnm  and  Krishna  on  the  north  and  north-east  and  the  Tungbluadra 
bn  the  aouthj  and  over  the  part  of  tho  Konkan  between  S41si  and 
Ankola*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  of 
country  thus  defined  was  at  any  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
R^ljds  of  Kolhdpur;  and  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  treaty 
the  real  purport  of  the  instrument  Beemg  to  have  been  that  the 
Kolhdpur  Rajds  might  make  coiiquoat  they  liked  to  Uxe  south 

of  the  Varna,  provided  they  kept  that  river  as  their  northern 
^ • boundary  and  did  not  cross  the  Krishna  on  the  east*  Sambhdji 
and  his  Buccesaors  indcjed  aeera  to  have  made  hardly  any  attempt 
to  ssaurae  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  thus  made 
over  to  them,  and  some  thirty-four  years  after  the  date  of  the  treaty 
the  Peshwa  granted  to  the  Patvardhan  family  a large  mraujdmf  n 
very  considerable  portion  of  which  was  situated  in  these  very 
districts.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  isolate  Kplhdpj^  from  all 
th^  lay  to  tiQ]^  of  the  territory,  and  consequently  from  partici- 
patlbn  in  the  stirring  events  that  took  place  there.  Such  of  the 


l Bcitli  of  these  oflidaU  died  before  oiiiUera  Hhjre  Bnsitiy  settled,  and  were  encceedod, 
the  firat  by  hte  eou  Biljirdv  mid  the  other  by  hid  aoeoud  son  Bhrjpatrdv^  the  oldest  sou 
liAVLtig  adhered  to  the  oaiiae  of  Sambb^ji  and  become  the  foutider  of  the  family  of  Uie 
PrAtiiiidhi,  the  ohid  of  ViahAlgad  in  fcolbAfiui-, 
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Kolli^ipur  princes  as  bad  any  special  energy  contented  tbom selves 
with  feuds  with  the  neigh bouriog  chiefs,  and  with  piracy ^ in  which 
last  pursuit  they  acquired  cousiderabl©  proficiency  and  an  evil 

reputation.  

Before  twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  tlio  treaty^ 
events  soemed  to  bo  tending  to  the  union  of  both  braneljps  of  • 
Sbivilji's  family  under  one  bead,  the  Ibija  of  Sjttdra,  had 

lost  his  only  son,  and  being  now  advanced  in  years  it  becanio 
incumbent  cm  him  to  adopt.  Notwithstanding  hia  prolonged  wars 
with  his  cousin  Sanibbiji  he  in  this  emergency  thought  of  adopting 
the  latter,  and  the  Kolhapur  prince^  being  supported  by  Sli^lm^s 
wife,  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Pesh  wa^g  party,  whoso 
interest  it  was  to  divide  the  family  of  Shivdji*and  to  keep  the  li^ja 
of  Sdt^ra  a puppet  in  their  bands.  At  this  juncture  a disco vcjry 
was  made,  or  pretended  to  be  made,  which  materially  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  question,  It  will  be  recollected  that  on  the  death  of 
Shivdji  II.  of  Kolhdpur  his  mother  Tdrdbdi  and  bis  widow  BhavdnU 
btti  were  placed  in  confinement,  and  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sdtdra  Hdja.  It  was  now  asserted  that  Bhaydrnijrii 
at  the  time  of  her  hua^nd^B  death  waa  pregnant^  ancP that  she  tiad 
afterwards  home  a son  ^mrdm  whose  I if e Tarabdt  man  aged  to  nave, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  kept  his  eitisteoce  a secret,  by  geUtng  him 
conveyed  oat  of  the  fort  of  Fanhala  and  sent  to  a Hjster  of  Uhavdnb 
bdi^s  who  brought  him  np.  Sneh  an  assertion  of  coarse  made  at  each 
a crisis  did  not  meet  with  oniverBal  credence.  It  was  loudly  assorted 
by  the  partisans  of  Sambhdji  that  the  BO-caJled  posihomoos  s^ni  of 
Bhivdji  was  epurions,  anti  arrangements  were  made  Ui  oppose  his 
I *re tensions*  Whil^  this  disensgton  and  these  nreparations  were 
going  on,  ShAhu  (1740)  lay  on  his  death-bed  constnnfiy 
attended  by  his  wife,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Pe?ihwa*  'Fhe  latter 
however,  it  is  said,  managed  to  obtain  a secret  interview  with  the 
RAja,  whom  he  pemoaded  to  sign  a deed  etnpowerii^  the  I'eshwa 
to  govem  the  whole  MarAtha  empire  on  condition  oi  hiii  Tcoepfog 

the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Shiviji  in  the  peraoo  of 
TArAbArs  grandson,  and  hb  deBCendanis.  The  doctimcnt  Artier 
Bcknowleilged  the  tndepecideoce  of  the  KolInt(>ur  StaU/,  and 
the  Pesliwm  power  over  the  Maritha  JfUjirddrM. 

Tlie  question  whether  BAjArAm  waa  or  waa  not  the  son  of  Shtvin 
and  whether  the  deed  of  to  the  Peshwa  wa^  or  waa  not  realljr 

exocuted  by  Shihii^  ts  one  tL^t  fias  been  maoh  di^ensao-rj ; sod  the 
htstofians  Moontstnart  Elphia^torjo  and  Orant  Doff*  take 
sides,  the  former  doabtiog  aod  the  latt*?r  maintaiDing  the  genaine- 
nSs  of  both  h^r  and  flecd.  It  hi  f^>r  th^  pnrp^^  this 

sketch  to  states  that  RAfarAjn  ws4  s^knpwjfsdj^jfd  by  the 

jfyat^s  as  the  adopted  g*>jB  and  _ 

In  1760  SambbAji  of  iC«'>Ih4par  d>cd  nriih^/st  and  bes  wt/low 


Chapter  ¥IIi 
History- 

MAttAruls* 
f^tLintiUAjI  iLi 
17i2*l7<KI. 
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according  to  his  wishea^  eelncted  for  adoption  the  son  of 
ii  Bhonala  of  Kh^nvat  a collateral  desceDdant  ol  ttie  houso 
or^mvaju  This  step,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  tbo 
Poshwa,  whose  interest  it  waa  now  to  unites  as  it  had  form€^ly  been 
to  dmde,  the  Siitilra  and  KolhSpnr  families,  JHibdi,  however, 
• managed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  boy  | and  tho  Peshwa, 
imwilTing  to  offer  open  opposition  to  an  arrangement  so  much  in 
Bccordance  with  Hindu  feeling,  religion,  and  custom,  acknowledged 
the  adaption  which  he  could  not  prevent,  and  did  so  with  as  good 
a grace  as  possible,  presenting  the  usual  honorary  dresses  and 
gifts.  The  boy  thus  adopted  received  the  name  of  Sbiv^ji,  and 
during  hia  long  minority  the  Kolhapur  State  was  administered  by 
his  adoptive  mother  Jijibdi, 

This  period  was  a disastrous  one  for  Kolbiipur.  The  Feahwa.  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  check,  estabiiahid  the  powerful  family  of  Patp-ar- 
dhane  on  the  eastern  frontier^with  a large  acranjdm  sufficient  tor 
the  maintenance  of  8000  horse.  Afterwards,  irritated  at  the  com- 
munication kept  up  by  the  Kolhdpnr  court  with  the  NiaAm,  he 
deprived  the  State  of  the  two  districts  of  ^tkodi  and  Manoli,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Patvardhans*  He  restor^  them,  it  is  true, 
afterwards,  but  the  example  he  set  w^as  followed  and  the  districts  in 
question  constantly  changed  hands  during  the  Bncceeding  fifty  years. 
Then  piracy  jpcreased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1765  an  expedition 
was  sent  from  Bombay  against  the  rnsritiTiie  possessions  of 
KolhApur,  and  Fort  Augustus  or  MtUvan  was  taken  by  the  EaglisK* 
In  the  following  year  a treaty  was  enterel  into,  the  first  one 
between  the  British  and  ikoTESpur,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  fort  should  be  restored  on  pay  men t of  £38,289  12a  (Hs.  3,82,896). 
It  was  farther  agreed  that  the  English  should  be  allowed  to  ostablisli 
a*  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mai  van  and  should  have  full 
freedom  of  trade.  Other  comTucrcial  privileges  were  conceded, 
provision  was  made  against  piracy  and  wrecking,  and  the  treaty 
concludes  with  the  following  fouii^eenth  article,  which  shows  a some- 
what astute  diplomacy  on  the  jiart  of  the  English  : ^ Mahdnija  Jijibdi, 
the  Hdni,  agrees,  should  the  Honourable  Company  be  attacked  and 
they  should  require  her  assistance,  to  provide  them  with  what 
* troops  they  may  want,  they  snppljing  them  with  provisions  only. 
The  Honourable  Company  in  like  manner  agrees  to  assist  the  R4ui 
should  it  b©  convenient  for  them.^ 

The  name  of  the  llegent  JijibSi  has  terrible  associations  connected 
with  it  in  Kolhilpur,  It  is  related  that  one  night  the  goddess  KAli, 
under  her  manifestation  as  Sita,  appearcxl  to  her  with  the  intimation 
thafc  to  secure  prosperity  tho  shrine  of  the  goddess  at  Panhala, 
where  Jijibdi  always  resided,  should  be  kept  constantly  wet  with 
human  blood.  The  intimation  was  obgyed  bat  too  implicitly,  and 


, 

1 The  KolhApttr  wimtea  were  knowu  in  FU^nbay  im  tho  from  tho  nnme 

of  t ho  port!  cwo  f p>iti  SA v an  t viUl  i w ere  termed  eorruptioa  of  the 

luuiiq  of  the  8&1'  KEeui  SAviut,  * 
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parties  sent  out  by  the  Regent  at  night  constantly  scoured  the 
neighbourhood  of  Panhdla  to  procure  fresh  victims,  who  were 
sacrificed  at  a spot  in  the  inner  fort  which  ia  still  pointed  out  with 
horror* * 

Jn  1772^  JijiMi  died,  leaving  her  adoptive  son  a minor  aud 
surrounded  by  enemies.  The  Peshwa'a  troops  were  encamped  <jn  the  • 
Krishna  and  committed  great  devastation  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  Kolhapui*  territory  ; KonherrdY  Trimhak^  one  of  the  Patvardhan 
Saranjdmdars,  was  making  raids  from  the  same  quarter,  while  the 
Pant  Pratinidhi  of  Aundh  was  threatening  hostilites  from  the  north* 
Eshvantrav  Shinda^  the  minister  in  whose  hands  the  administration 
then  was,  stowecTconBideraTjIe  energy*  He  entered  tn to  uego tiationa 
with  Haidar  Aii  of  Maistir,  with  the  object  of  getting  aaBietanco 
from  that  prince  and  puaishing  the  Peshwa  Mddhavrdv  by  getting 
his  uncle  and  riv^  llaghunithrdv  inatalied  in  his  place,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  induct  the  Peshwa  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  Krishna,  and  rMted  thje  Patvardhan.  He  suffered,  however, 
a signal  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tlm  Pratinidhi,  and  waa  so  weakened 
that  Konherriiv  again  overran  the  country  and  laid  siege  to 
Kolhdpur  The  tide  then  tamed  again  for  a time*  Instigated  by 
the  Court  at  Poona  the  chiefs  of  K^gal,  Bdvda,  and  VishalgtS  in  1 777 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  minister,  but  Eshvantrdv  Shinda,  aided 
by  Haidar  AU  with  money,  defeated  them  without  difficult,  and 
then  turned  hi  a arms  against  the  officer  deputed  by  the  Peshwa  to 
recover  Chikgdi^  and^jlac^lij  whom  he  drove  out  of  those  districts. 
This  a a cceae,  lio^  ver,  proved  in  the  end  disastroua  to  KolhApur 
as  it  brought  the  Poona  Court  to  see  the  necessity  of  strenuous 
efforts,  aud  MabAdji.  Siu^a.  was  aocordiugly  despatched  with  a 
large  force  agai n e t iColliap ur.  The  Darbar  of  that  State  applied 
hastily  to  Haidar  Ali,  who  promised  to  send  a force  of  25,003 
men,  but  the^  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  the 
KolhApur  anthorities  werooblired  to  com^to  terms  with  Sindia  and 
to  agree  to  make  a payment  of  £150,000  (Ps.  15  hikh^)  for  which 
Chikodi  and  Man  oh  were  given  as  security.  The  KolhApur  Rilja 
was  further  bound  to  abstain  from  plundering  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  from  receiving  and  harbouring  rebels  against  the  Peshwa. 

The  troubles  of  KolhApur  were  however  by  no  means  over,  for*  # 
the  Patvardhans  continued  hostilities  on  the  eastern  frontier,  while 
on  the^onlE^weat  the  Sar  DesAi  of  SAvantvAdi  fomented  and  stirred 
up  rebellion  and  then^ailumAd  an^h^ehly  Tiostile  attitude,'  Ho 
was  defeated  at  RAngna  by  the  contingents  of  the  TishAlgad  and 
BAvda  chiefs,  but  the  routiny  he  had  excited  among  the  garrison 
of  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Bhndargad  m the  sooth  of  KolhApur  ^as 


ChaplOT  VII, 
Hiatory* 
MahAthIs* 
SkIvAji  111., 
1760-1812, 


«• 


I The  lead  wiili  fidvantvAtli  mrtlj  from  dilutee  About  rillAgee  in  ibo 

MAl%*Ati  mib-dirifliou  which  were  cUimed  both  by  that  StAto  And  KolhApur.  It  wm 

*itAcerbat<?d  At  this  tiiiio  by  jealgnay  on  the  part  of  the  KolhApur  court  at  the  houora 
obtained  for  the  Sar  iiy  Bhindn,'  whoeo  nieee  he  had  uiamed,  and  who  was  all- 

powerful  at  Delhi*  The  dbtinctujiRi  thatijAVi!  rUu  to  wi  much  jt^alouiy  were  the 
title  of  Raja  OabAdur,  aud  the  privilt^o  of  uiiitg  the  moreknh  gr  peacouL'a  fiuitlier 
fane* 
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not  so  easily  soppressedi  and  that  fort  was  given  up  by  the  motinoora 
to  Parashurdm  Bh4ii,  the  greatest  of  tl^  J^atvardhans,  who  had  pre- 
vionsly  tahen  jj^evaE  and  Shirol  towns  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  KolbApur, 

At  this  jnnctare  Bjahvatitrdy  Shinda  died  in  1782^iid  was  succeeded 

• by  R§tndkar  Pantj  who  persuaded  the  ydung  Kdja  to  leavo  his 
secitiBion  at  Panhdla,  which  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 

" eour^  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  was  to  march 
ngamat  the  Sdvantvadi  chief.  The  expedition  was  successful,  tbo 
S^TDesdi  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  the  arrears  due 
to  Kolhdpur,  The  title  of  Himmat  Bahddur,  lisatowed  for  hia 
services  on  this  occasion  on  a member  of  the  Cha  vdn  family  or  clan, 
is  still  held  by  his  descendauts. 

After  hia  return  to  Kolhdpur  the  Raja  had  to  face  a new  trouble. 
The  Godkaris^  of  the  fort  of  Biivda  followed  the  exampe  of  their 

^ brethren  at  Bhudargadj  and  revolted  in  consequence  of  some  real  or 
supposed  interference  with  their  rights.  The  Ritja  proceeded  in 
person  to  suppress  the  revolt ; but  the  fort,  which  is  situated  on  a 
precipitous  hill  rising  directly  from  the  Konkan  and  only  joined  to 
the  main  line  of  the  Sahyddris  by  a narrow  passage^  was  found  to 
be  impregnable*  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  grant 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  mutineers;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
when  the  Gadkaria  of  yjjU^Emmd  were  stirred  up  by  the  Savantvdcli 
chief  to  follow  theexampleot  revolt,  he  was  more  successful*  He 
marched  at  once  against  the  fort,  which  was  surrendered  immediately, 
and  fin  ding  there  ample  proof  of  the  part  played  by  the  8ar 
Desdi  he  resolved  to  punish  the  latter  by  inva<lmg  hie  territories. 
This  expedition  also  was  successful,  and  districts  were  added  for 
a time  to  KolhApur  yielding  a revenue  of  £15,000  (Rs.  1|  Idkhs)  per 
annum.®  While  the  Rdja  was  engamd  on  this  foray  .the  minister 
Ratndksr  Pant  was  equally  succeasfiu  in  suppressing  a revolt  raised 
by  some  disaffected  chiefs. 

The  State  then  enjoyed  comparative  peace  for  some  yeai*s.  During 
this  period  piracy,  which  though  checVed^iad  never  been  totally 
extinguished,  revivod  and  became  more  rife  than  ever.  So  much 
annoyance  was  caused  to  the  English  by  this  that  in  1789  they 

* mfidilu-terl  aU— jattftck  .pu  the  piratical  states  of  SAvautvddi  and 
KolMpur,  but  hesitated  about  attacking  the  latter,  becaiiso  they  fan* 
cied'il  was  subject  to  the  Peahwa  witli  whom  they  were  anxious  not 
to  embroil  themselves-  Ndna  Fadnavia(l  774-1800),  the  famous  minis- 
ter of  the  Peshwa,  eagerly  caught  at  the  means  that  thus  seemed  to  be 
offered  of  subverting  the  independence  of  Kolhdpur,  and  informed 
tho*Ildja  of  the  designs  of  the  English,  persuading  him  at  the  same 


’ Tn  each  fort  m the  MarAtliji  country  a perninii«nt  gatriitcjtt  wa#  kept  up  vatnposiHl 
of  mgp  call^il  BaclkariB,  for  whows  main  tenancy  Uiula  were  luisigrieil  which  tht-y 
lit  Ilf  on  camtiHon  oT  sorvic^.  These  ineii  were  very  tenacioua  of  tlieir  re*]  or 

faiicied  righta,  luid  rtiady  to  rt'Seut  any  infritigenicnt  of  tlioin  hy  taking  atlvaotagi* 
of  their  Be  cure  pfisition. 

-They  were  r<3»?tor^l  In  J792 throogl? the  ialcrventioii  vf  I'oihwa  and  Sindia, 
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time  to  throw  h i m self  on  the  p rotQgtipn  of  the  wa^  an J save 
himseTriiy  the  intervention  of  the  latter*  The  scheme  was  nearly 
successfxUj  for  the  R^ja  at  first  listened  to  the  voice  the  teraptorj 
and  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Poona  Court* 
Finding,  however,  that  them  was  little  immediate  danger,  as  the 
English  were  aboot  to  engage  in  a war  with  Tipa  Snttitn  {1782*1799) 
and  aospecting  the  designs  of  Ndna  Fadnavis,  he  broke  off  the  nogotior- 
tioGS,  and  piracy  flourished  more  than  ever  while  the  English  were 
occnpied  with  the  Maisur  war*  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  however, 
they  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and 
the  Ihija  to  avoid  hostilities  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  and  agree 
to  the  terms  offered.  The  second  treaty  between  Kolhapur  and 
the  English  was  then,  in  1792^  conclndi^.  The  former  State  was 
boond  by  it  to  pay  an  outstanding  balance  due  to  the  English, 
and  accepted  as  a favour  the  remission  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
same.  Immediate  payments  were  made  as  compensation  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  British  merchants  at  the  hands  of  the 
Kolhapur  pirates,  and  further  payments  on  the  same  account  were 
arranged  for,  M a security  for  which  the  estabhshment  of  an 
English  factory  at  MHvaa  was  stipulated  for,  to  be  temporary  or 
permanent  at  the  option  of  the  British*  The  latter  were  further 
authorised  bo  establish  a factoryat  Kol  hlipur  t tsel  f j and  the  Rdja  agreed 
to  furnish  the  provisions  required  for  iheTsapoys  of  both  factories  till 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  fuUy  executed*  Satisfactory  as  these 
arrangements  were  on  paper,  the  practical  results  were  less  so,  as  in 
the  year  immediately  following  the  treaty  there  were  the  same  com- 
plaints as  of  old  against  the  Kolhdpur  Hdja,  and  piracy  was  not 
fluppresspd  till  the  latter  deprived  of  hia  i^ritime  possessions. 

The  close  of  the  Maisur  campaign  brought  another  difficulty  to 
Kolhapur.  Parashut^m  ^^u  Patvardhan,  who  had  taken  part  iif 
the  campaign  as  an  ally  olT  the  English,  on  his  return  to  his  ^firun- 
itim  commenced  a series  of  attacks  on  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
State  and  committed  great  devastation.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
the  Patvardhan's  troops  under  l^raahordm's  son  IMipchandra  were 
met  at  Alta,  a town  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Kolhdpur, 
by  the  Kolhapur  forces  under  the  Ibijain  person  and  ^tally  defeated, 
lidmchandni  with  his  principal  officeFs  being  captured  and  taken  , 
to  KolhApur.  They  were  not  only  kindly  treated  thero,  but  were 
almost  immediately  set  at  liberty  and  dismissed  to  their  homes 
with  presents  and  dresses  of  honour.  If  this  policy  was  intended 
to  bring  about  peace  with  Parashurdm  Bbau  it  entirely  failed*  Stung 
at  the  humiliating  defeat  hia  troops  bad  nmlergonej  that  leader 
renowod  hostilities,  and  carried  them  on  with  such  vigour  and  skill 
that  he  Bticceoded  in  penetrating  to  the  capital,  which  he  closely 
invested.  At  hvAt  ho  was  induced  to  raise  the  siege  on  tbo  HAjn 
agreeing  to  pay  £30,000  (Rs*  3 /d/c/iif),  and  making  over  hostages 
for  the  payment  of  the  sum.  However  successful  Parashurilm  Bbilti 
was  at  the  time,  ho  soon  found  reason  to  repent  of  having  made  the 
Kolhilpnr  RAja  a deadly  enemy,  as  the  current  of  events  in  a very 
short  timo  brought  to  the  latter  ar.  opportunity  of  revenge  which 
was  not  neglected,  A quarrel  took  place  between  NAna  Fadunvis 
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and  ParaBhor4ra  Bbdn ; and  while  the  latter  was  engaged  at  Poona, 
ID  the  thick  of  the  intrignes  that  followed  the  suicide  of  MAdJmr* 
ritv  Peshwa  and  ended  hnally  in  the  sceessloo  of  BUJtrdvj  ih^ 
BiLja  was  incited  bj  the  minister  to  attack  the  districts  of  his  enemy, 
which  were  thus  left  undefended,  Shiy^yi  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
hint,  and  further  perceiyed  clesrlj  what  an  opening  was  offered  to 
him^y  the  disBensiona  that  paralysed  the  Peahwa'a  power.  Calling 
out  the  entire  force  of  bis  State  h^recnyerfd  the  fort  of  BhudarTOd 
which  was  still  in  the  bands  of  ParaahnrAm  Bh4a,  and  then  carryiDg 
the  war  into  the  latter's  country  burnt  the  town  of  Tisgaon  ana 
his  palace  there.  Ha  farther  repassessed  himaelf  of  tli©  districts 
of  Chikodi  flnd  Manoli  which  during  the  late  disturbances  had 
fallcn^into  llie  han3i*bT  the  NipAnikarj  the  chief  of  Nipdni  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  KolMpur,  lyholiad  recently  raised  him- 
self from  the  position  of  a humble  Des^Li  to  that  of  a powerful 
leader.  Encouraged  by  these  successes  the  Raja  carried  hia  anus 
to  the  souths  took  the  fort  of  Jamkhandi  for  Ndna  Fadxiayis,  and 
sent  his  forces  to  plunder  and  levy  fribute^m  the  Kamdtak. 

While  these  events  were  going  ODj  the  Hiija  of  Sdt4m  made  an 


attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  P^hwn,  but  wsS  defeated  by 
ParasTiurdm  BTiSu.  Hia  urolher  Chiltir  Sing,  b o wev e r,  escaped  and 
collected  some  troops,  with  wHcETie  |bined  the  Kolhapur  R4ja 


PoraBhuritm  Bh4u  and  Nana  Fadnavis  having  now  become  rroonciled, 
the  Court  at  Poona  was  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  affairs  in  the 
eonth,  and  the  Patvardhau  chief  was  despatched  to  hold  the 
KolhApnr  Raja  in  check.  He  met  the  latter  at  a village  calleii 
Pathankudi  in  Chikodi  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which 
Paraahnrdm  Bhdu  was  killed  in  1799,  This  event  led  to 
freiE^ekertiona  on  the  part  of  the  Poshwa,  and  B^chandra, 
4h0  son  of  the  fallen  chieftain,  was  sent  against  Kolhapur  ~with  a 
large  force,  bis  own  troops  being  reinforced  by  those  of  the  Poona 
feudatories  and  five  of  Sindia's  disciplined  battalions  under  the 
command  of  a European  officer,  a Major  Bipwnrigg.  The  invaders 
met  with  a check  at  first,  but  soon  rallied  and  regularly  invested 
the  to%vu  of  KoUidpnr.  The  siege  lasted  for  two  months ; but  though 
the  boftiegera  were  reinforced  by  the  Peshwa'a  general  Dhotido 
Pant  Gokhale,  and  a wide  breach  was  made  in  the  fortifications,  all 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm  failed.  The  siege  was  at  last 
raised  in  oonaequence  of  an  intrigue  at  Poona.  Ndna  Fadnaria 
had  died,  and  Sindia  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  Sarjeniv 
GWtge^  who  was  a Kolhapur  subject  and  with  the  conmv^ce 


1 SakhArdm  S^ieolv  Qhiitge  waa  i^fiuirdad  for  the  service  done  fa>  KtilhApar  on  thU 
bj  tbc  of  though  lie  the  representative  of  Uie 

yomtigGr  brancli  M thofamny  m whoso  pr^sAesston  it  had  been  mure  or  lifss  cont£na« 
oudy  for  itiAny  yoaiv.  Ghitgo"*  career  is  a matter  of  history.  SimiiA 

married  his  danghtcr  tlie  well  koowti  hia  bod,  who  received  tbo 

title  of  Hindurilv,  resided  entirely  at  Gwalior,  and  Boldom,  if  ever,  visited  Kdgal, 
The  estate  ia  now  hold  by  llinduriv's  adoptive  gnuiflaon.  When  SakhiLrUm 
(ihjitge  racoived  the  grant  of  the  KAgat  estate  or  pmaller  appanage  was  conferred  cm 
the  representative  of  the  flenior  branch  of  the  Ghdtge  family,  which  ta  atill  held  by 
his  descendant.  The  chief  distinction  of  thio  braoeh  ta  their  fre*iueiit  intennar- 
riogee  With  the  royal  family  of  KolhApnr, 
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of  the  Pesliwa  Bdjirav,  who  was  a deadly  etietay  of  the  Patvar- 
dhans,  resolved  to  take  possessioii  of  the  mranjiim  belonging 
to  that  family,  and  ordered  his  troops  at  Kolhapur  to  act  accord- 
iuglj. 

Hdmchandrar^v  thus  deserted  and  betrayed  bad  no  option  bat 
to  fly,  and  his  districts  were  taken  by  his  quondam  alliea  The^iege 
was  thus  raised,  and  the  Raja,  who  had  been  at  Panh^la  while  it  was 
going  on,  entered  the  city  in  triumph-  The  beaiegera  are  said  to 
have  suffered  a loss  of  3000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  day  they 
attempted  to  storm  the  town.* 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Bdja,  after  the  siege 
was  raised,  was  to  retatia te__Q  ri  the  Patyard  hank.  The  Nip^ni 
chief,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Sindia,  had  ansnccessfully  besieged 
the  fort  of  Nerli  in  the  Miraj  but  on  troops  being  sent  to 

his  assistance  from  Kolhapur  the  place  folk  Kolhdpur  indeed 
Beemed  just  then  to  be  exceptionally  fortunate-  Sarjer^v  Ghdtgo, 
who  came  from  Poona  with  the  draft  of  the  treaty  that  was  to  be 
entered  into  with  Sindia,  brought  with  it  two  standards  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  Pratinidhi  of  Karid  from  Kolhipur,  and  also 
the  formal  consent  of  the  Peshwa  to  the  resumption  by  the  Rdja 
of  the  districts  of  Ohikodi  and  MauoH.  The  happinesa  of  the  prince 
was  completed  by  the  birth  of  a sou  and  heir,  who  received  the  name 
of  Shambhu,  but  was  generally  known  as  Aba  Saheb. 

Kolhdpur  for  some  time  after  this  enjoyed  nnusual  qoiet.  General 
Wellesley  when  engaged  in  the  campaiga  against  Sindia  and  the 
RAja  of  Berar  having  given  the  Kolhapur  prince  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  aggressions  against  the  allies  of  the  English  would  not 
be  permitted.  The  feud  with  the  Sar  Desiis  of  SAvantv^di  how- 
ever was  kept  up,  and  mutual  incursions  were  mane^hich  resulted^ 
in  1806,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sdvants  in  a pitched  battle  and  the 
siege  of  their  capitaL  The  place  would  probably  have  been  taken 
had  not  Latehrajh^,  the  Regent  of  Savantv&di,  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Peshwa.  The  latter  assisted  her  by  secretly  instigating  the 
Nipfni  chief  to  take  possession  of  the  districts  of  Chikodi  and 
Manoli,  on  which  the  Kolhipur  Bdjs  hastily  raised  the  sfege  of 
V Adi  and  returned  to  his  own  territory.  Active  hostilities  then 
took  place  between  him  and  the  NipAnikar  which  resulted  in  the’ 
total  defeat  of  the  former  in  a battle  at  SAvgaon  in  1808,  The 
Nipanikar,  however,  did  not  press  his  ^vantage,  and  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a^peace  was  negotiated  which  was  to  bo  oomiolidated  by 
the  marriage  of  the  NipAnikar  with  one  of  the  KolhApur  princesses. 
The  marriage  took  ph^e,  but  had  not  the  desired  effect.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wedding  festivities  the  Nipdiii  chief  suddanly  decain|ied 
with  bis  bride,  and  a hostile  incursion  made  not  long  after  into 
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t AtOiCmif  tb«  killed  wvre  mtmt  of  Europeut  of  Siodm**  faroot.  The 

toxnhffioncM  over  Fn?o<!h>ad.ii  3pftni«fa  srit  etUl  tximat*  The 

formor  bcara  the  lAacriptioii  ^ Retme^Uj  tuS  ifflS  dCetio  en  Lenguedoc^  Commau 
ua  BatlAilioti  de  I'arm^e  de  9iudi&.  aux  tnoohes  de  ColapovTt  ^ Mart  tSOO.' 
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Chapter  VII.  Kolhdpiir  temtory  allowed  that  the  new  tie  was  not  of  much  poli- 
tica]  importance,  Thia  attack^  which  was  made  at  the  instigatioii 


of  the  Peshwaj  was  so  euccesafol  that  tb©  town  of  Kolhapur  would 
probably  have  been  taken  were  it  not  for  a new  treaty  made  with 
the  English  in  1812  under  the  following  circumstances. 

The  attitodc  asaamed  by  the  great  {miclatoriea  of  the  Pesliwa 
towards  thoir  master  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr,  Elpliinstnoe,  the 
British  Resident  at  Poona,  to  interfere  and  bring  them  to  tortns. 
With  this  view  he  assembled  a force  at  Pandbarpnr  in  1811.  It 
was  rosolred  to  take  advautago^oF  thia  opportunity  to  put  a stop 
once  for  all  to  the  piracy  which  prevailed  in  tbo  States  of  Savant^ 
Yddi  and  Kolhtipur,  and  which  the  provisions  of  former  treaties  had 
utterly  failed  to  suppress,  Acconlingly  negotiations  were  ent-ered 
upon  with  the  Kollidpur  Baja.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
I'eshwa^  who  made  an  assertion  as  bold  as  it  was  false  that  the  Rdja 
was  his  feudatory  while  at  the  same  tirno  he  kept  urging  on  the 
Nip^imkar  to  continue  hostilities  against  Kolhapur*  Fortunately 
however  for  the  Rajs,  Mr.  Elphinatone  was  not  easily  deceived. 
On  the  1st  of  October  1^12,  a treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  JlAja 
ceded  to  the  British  the  harbour  of  Mdlvan  and  its  dependencies, 
engaged  to  abstain  from  piracy  and  wrecGng,  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  districts  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli,  and  farther  agreed  not  to 
attack  any  foreign  State  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  all  disputes  were  to  be  referred.  In  return  for  these 
concessions  the  British  renounced  all  thei^cl^ms  against  the  RAja, 
who  received  the  UritiSi  guai'untee  for  all  the  territories  remaining 
in  his  possession  'against  the  aggressioi^of  all  foreign  powers  and 
States.^  Kolhdpur,  in  short,  became  a protected  State  in  alliance 
with  the  British  Government* 

* After  a reign  of  fifty- three  years  the  Raja  ShivAji  died  on  the 
24th  of  April  1812,  leaving  two  bobs  Shambhu  alias  Aba  Sdheb  and 
Shdhdji  uitW  Bdva  Sdheb,  The  condition  of  Kolhdpiir  during  this 
period  is  thus  summarised  by  Major  Graham  in  his  statistical 
account  of  that  Principality  on  which  a considerable  part  of  this 
sketch  has  been  based : 

* The  long  reign  of  ShivAji  had  been  from  the  commencement 
one  of  almost  incessant  hostility  and  continued  suspense  between 
tho  prospects  of  min  and  of  conquest  ^ and  to  support  fierce 
struggle  for  in  dependence  every  effort  to  provide  means  ~hadP  been 
resorted  to,  piracy  at  sea,  plunder  at  the  court,  and  oppression  in 
the  collectiou  of  the  revenue,  and  all  frequently  without  avail, 

' Grojita  of  land  wore  unsparingly  made  to  the  impoverishment 
of Ihe  Crown  estates;  two^ thirds  of  the  entire  country  were  thus 
transferred  to  partisans  for  militSiy  servic^sT"  and  a swarm  of  reck- 
less  characters  were  left  behind  who  rejoiced  in  anarchy,  and  whose 
livelihood  was  to  be  gathered  only  amon^  the  troubled  waters.  AH 
tho  evils  also  of  the  feudal  system  prevailed  in  full  force ; continued 
warfare  was  allowed  be  two  on  the  petty  authorities  ; the  rayats  were 


oppressed  and  the  entire  rent  forcibly  seized  during  the  hardest 
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Bcason  } finoa  increased  aa  commutation  for  all  other  paniahment ; 
Juatice  was  one*sided  and  only  meted  out  to  favoured  followers  ; 
Hiercliants  and  wayfarers  were  despoiled  during  the  journey ; 
the  lahoar  of  the  cultivator  was  exacted  without  remuneration  ; 
and  a multiplicity  of  monopolios  existed  to  the  destruction  of  all 
tnyicu* , ^ 

SUamlj^  or  Aba  S4-hebj^  who  aueceeded  to  the  gddi  at  this  jancture, 
was  a prince  of  a mild  disposition,  too  mdd  indeed  for  the  people 
whom  he  had  to  govern*  lie  devoted  hiiTatfcention  to  the  reatora- 
tion  of  order  in  his  State  and  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
in  preference  to  those  of  war*  Some  five  years  after  his  accession 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  JJritish  and  t^o  Peshwa,  and  he 
espoTised  the  cause  of  the  former.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  con* 
duct  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  grant  of  the  districts  of  Chikodi 
and  Manolij  which  had  changra  bands  so  often  during  the  provioua 
sixty  years.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  wore  made  for  the 
management  of  his  poaseasions  in  the  Konkan^  which  had  for  their 
object  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  in  that  quarter  and 
the  effectual  prevention  of  piracy- 

in  \j^31  Aba  Sdheb  met  with  a violent  death,  A refugee  Sarddr 
from  Karadjof  the  Mohite  family^  who  had  been  hospitably  received 
iu  the  Kolhdpur  territory  and  bad  received  villages  for  his  main- 
tonanco,  felt  aggrieved  at  a grant  of  land  in  one  of  these  villages 
being  made  to  a servant  of  the  IMja,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  this 
grievance  in  unbecoming  terms,  at  the  same  time  that  ha  pressed 
with  vehemence  for  the  payment  of  some  £2000  {Rs*  20,000j  which 
he  said  were  due  to  him*  After  his  repeated  petitions  on  the 
Bubjact  had  been  disregarded,  he  presented  himself  at  the  palace  on 
the  2nd  of  J uly,  accompanied  by  six  of  bis  relations  fully  armed.  On 
being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Hdja,  SayAji  the  leaJe# 
behaved  with  such  insolence  that  Aba  Siiheb  ordered  him  to  be 
expelled  from  the  palace  and  turned  himself  to  leave  tbo  room. 
As  he  did  so  one  of  the  party  discharged  a pistol  at  him,  which 
iutiicted  a desperate  wound*  Four  of  the  Rdja^s  confidential  servants 
were  then  slain,  aad,  strange  to  say,  such  a panic  was  created  that 
the  murderers  were  able  to  hold  their  position  in  the  palace  and  to 
keep  the  wounded  Baja  in  their  hands  throughout  the  whole  day*.. 
In  the  evening  they  Burrendered  on  their  lives  being  guaranteed  by 
two  Sardiixs  of  high  rank  and  the  chief  guru  or  priest.  Shortly 
afterw'ards,  however,  the  Il^ja  died,  and  the  securities,  feeling 
unable  to  act  up  to  the  guarantee  they  had  given,  provided  the 
Alohites  with  horses  and  allowed  them  to  escape-  The  murderers 
however  were  soon  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a party  sent  in 
pursuit  by  the  Rxija's  widow,  and  vengeance  was  takon  on  their 
families,  who  were  either  trampled  to  death  by  elephants  or  imprb 
soned  in  Fanhala*  • 


Chapter  YJJL 
History. 
KakAtuAs. 


Shombliti, 

lSl2-iS2L 


I Kvery  MarAtliii  of  vUtuling  has,  besides  ills  propter  nstao*  another  desigustiao 
stueh  «■  liibii  HAhob  or  N4n*  3Aheb  wliicli  is  used,  by  those  about  him*  The  later  liSjAs 
of  KolliApur  are  aliuost  invariably  referred  to  by  those  famUkr  names. 
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A bn  Silheb  having  left  an  infant  son,  arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  the  regency  for  the  child’s  mother  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
trncle.  The  death  of  the  boy  shortly  afterwards*  however,  changed 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  SMhdj^  generally  known  as  Bdva  Sdheb, 
the  second  son  of  Baja  t5hiv^i,  succeeded  without  dispute,  his  title 
being*  recognised  in  open  Darbfir  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  who 
visited  Kolh^puf  at  this  junctura 

The  new  RAja  was  of  a character  very  different  from  that  of  his 
brother  and  predecessor,  wild,  reckless,  debauched,  utterly  regard- 
less of  truth  and  honesty,  his  conduct  at  times  seemed  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  sanity.  Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  having 
taken  part  in  tbo  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  regency  daring 
his  nephew's  lifetime,  he  deliberately  set  them  aside  and  chose  for 
his  officers  and  associates  men  of  low  rank  and  lower  character* 
Wich  such  companions  and  such  counsellors  ho  soon  threw  off  all 
restraint  and  embarked  on  a mad  and  self-willed  career.  Justice 
was  unheard  of,  the  rights  of  property  ceased  to  be  respected, 
and  life  was  utterly  insecure.  The  revenues  of  the  State  were 
alienated  to  support  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  R4ja 
and  his  seraglio,  and  the  friends  relations  and  dependants  of  the 
women  of  the  harem.  The  H^ja  himself  accompanied  a favourite 
servant  of  his,  Sabh^na  Nikam  by  name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  highway  robbers,  on  his  marauding  excursions,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  services  of  this  band  to 
plunder  bis  own  treasury.  The  object  of  this  last  feat  was  to  get 
posBCEsion  of  the  State  jewels,  and  thus  supply  himself  with  funds 
without  the  notoriety  that  would  attach  to  pawning  thug©  jewels. 

The  Rdja's  conduct  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government,  but  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  day  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  officially  so  long  as  the  gener^  peace  of  the  country 
was  left  undisturbed.  This,  however,  was  not  long  the  case.  B^va 
S^iheb,  shortly  after  Lia  accession,  increased  his  forces  considerably 
and  during  the  distarbance  that  took  place  in  1824  at  Kittur, 
when  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  Political  Agent,  and  som^  other  British 
officers  were  kiUod,  his  movement  excited  considemble  appre- 
hension, The  suppression  of  the  Kittur  insurrection  checked 
• whatever  intention  he  may  have  had  of  acting  against  the  British 
Government,  but  he  proceeded  to  use  his  forces  in  a way  that  soon 
called  for  the  intervention  of  that  power.  His  own  feudatories 
the  chiefs  of  K4gal  and  Ichalkaranji ^ were  attacked  and  their 
jdgirs  overrun,  and  the  R4ja  marched  about  with  his  forces, 


1 Tho  fnuiiiier  of  the  lofi&lkAnuijl  family  was  a BrAhmzui  olctk  named  N4rD 
MakAdcv,  in  the  aerviee  of  an  ancestor  of  the  SanApati  of  KApsi,  who  bestowed  on 
him  the  viUa^  of  lohalkaranji  in  In  compUmeDt  to  his  benefactor  the 

astiumed  the  mticr'a  family  name  of  Gho^pade^  Ndro  MahAdev  soon  inenused  in 
wealpi  and  power,  and  his  fortunes  reached  tbeir  ^nith  in  1722|  when  his  son  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  BAUji  VishvanAth  ^he  first  Peshwa,  This  alliance  was 
of  Imincnse  imuortaoce  to  the  chiefs  of  lehalkaranjt,  who  were  always  in  consetiuenoo 
supported  hy  the  FeahwAs*  and,  though  feudatories  of  the  KolhApiy  EdjAe,  wVro 
of&m  thcrchy  enabled  to  assutne  temporary  independcoee , 
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sacking  towns  and  plundering  and  devastating.  His  own  subjects 
were  not  the  onlj  sufferers  from  his  acts  of  violence,  which  extended 
even  to  alfies  and  subjects  of  the  British  Goveminent  As  it  was 
abaolataly  necessaiy  to  put  a stop  to  such  proceedings,  a force  was 
marched  against  Kolhi^pur.  The  llija  at  first  meditated  resistance, 
but  thought  better  of  itj  and  in  Jan  oar j 1826  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  British  Goveroment*  In  this  engagement  the  Raja 
bound  himself  to  rcduoe  his  army  and  refrain  from  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  m well  as  from  molesting  the  and  Ichalkaraoji 

chiefs  and  others.  He  also  promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Sdvantvddi  State,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
uidmddrs  and  others  in  the  districts  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli,  the 
cession  of  which  to  the  Kolhapur  State  was  formally  confirm^  by 
this  treaty,  which  also  fully  acknowledged  'the  independence  of 
the  R^ja  as  a Sovereign  Prince/ 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  immediate  pressure  was  removed  the 
R4ja  returned  to  his  former  ways,  kept  the  country  in  a eonatant 
state  of  alarm,  and  violated  the  treaty  that  had  just  been  concluded, 
so  that  a force  had  again  to  be  marched  against  KothApnr,  and  a 
now  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  in  October  1827.  In  this 
the  instances  of  breach  of  the  former  treaty  were  set  forth  side  by 
side  with  the  steps  the  British  Government  was  compelled  to  take. 
Thus  the  Rija,  though  bound  by  the  former  treaty  to  redoce  his 
army  to  the  peace  establishojent,  had  not  only  raised  large  foroes, 
but  had  employed  them  in  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  and 
committing  all  sorts  of  excesses.  He  was  therefor©  now  bound 
down  to  keep  no  more  than  400  horse  and  800  foot  exclusive  of 
garrisons  for  his  forts.  Tile  districts  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli  were 
resumed  by  the  British  Government,  and  Akivdt,  a notorious  haont 
of  robbers,  was  ceded  to  the  latter.  The  Rdja  bound  himself  ta 
pay  compensation  to  the  amount  of  about  £15,000  (Hs.  I J Idkhs) 
to  tliosa  who  had  suffered  from  his  lawless  violence,  and  agreed 
to  transfer  temporarily  territory  yielding  £5000  (Re.  50,000)  for 
the  liquidation  of  this  debt.  To  secure  observance  of  the  present 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  British  garrisons  should  be  received 
into  the  forts  of  Kolhdpur  and  Paubdla  the  expenses  of  the  same 
being  defrayed  by  the  Raja. 

With  a view  to  getting  this  treaty  modiffed,  Bdva  SAheb  pro- 
ceeded to  Poona  to  see  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  a force 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  to  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  limit  his  army.  After  the  intentions  of  Govemmeut 
had  been  fully  explained  to  him,  he  still  remained  on  regardlosa 
of  all  hints  and  intimations  that  he  had  better  return  to  his  own 
territory,  apparently  in  the  hop©  of  wearying  out  the  Goveminent 
by  his  pertinacity.  During  this  period  the  lawless  conduct  of  him- 
self and  his  followers  made  them  most  unwelcome  visitors,  until 
at  last  an  act  of  violence  was  porpetmted  on  a trooper  in  the  British 
Bcrvico,  and  the  Rdja  in  fear  of  the  possible  consequences  left  Poona 
hastily#  Untaught  by  experience,  Bdva  Sahob  renewed  on  his 
return  to  Kolhdpur  the  oxoesacs  which  had  already  brought  him 
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into  sach  trouble*  wantonly  Tiolated  bis  ©ngageraenfes  with  the 
British  Goverameat,  and  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  to  such 
a degree  that  a force  had  to  be  sent  against  him  for  the  third 
time,  A definitiye  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October  1827 
in  which  were  ombodied  the  provisions  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
made  in  the  previous  year*  with  an  additional  article  empowering 
the  firitish  Government  to  appoint  a chief  minister,  removable  at 
their  pleasure*  by  whose  advice  the  R^ja  agreed  to  be  bound  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  hia  State.  On  this 
CN^casion  a brigade  of  British  troops  was  left  at  Kolhdpur  to  secure 
the  observance  of  the  treaty.  After  some  time*  however,  this  was 
withdrawn.  * 


During  the  last  ten  years  of  Bdva  SAheb’s  reign  he  Ebstaiaed  on 
the  whole  from  such  conduct  as  would  necessitate  the  intervention 
of  the  paramount  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  hia  rule  was 
what  might  be  expected  from  a prince  of  his  character.  Over* 
wbolmed  with  debt  he  never  thonght  of  reducing  expenditure  by 
legitimate  means,  bat  maiotained  a large  Btandtng  army  nod  the 
same  expensive  style  of  grandeur  as  before.  As  the  pay  of  his 
troops  and  officials  was  issued  most  irregularly,  they  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  they  could  get.  Most  of  the  garddr^  had 
to  liiortgage  their  estates  to  the  moneylenderB  and  thus  became 
beggared.  Money  being  scarce  and  land  of  little  value,  the  Raja 
alienated  an  cnormoua  proportion  of  his  territory  by  grants  and 
inifiis  with  which  the  most  trifling  services  were  rewarded.  Of 
course  with  such  a ruler  and  ui^der  such  circumstances  bribery, 
favouritism,  and  pandering  to  hia  evil  passions  were  the  only  means 
of  advancement,  and  altogether  the  "State  was  reduced  to  as 
miserable  a condition  as  can  well  be  conceived* 

* The  very  last  act  of  Bdva  S^heb  was  most  characteriatiG. 
Under  pretence  of  a pilgrimage  to  TuJjiipur  he  prepared  for  a 
plundering  expedition  by  raising  an  army  of  20,000  men.  As 
he  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  take  guns  about  with  him,  he 
concealed  his  ordnance  in  carta  under  leaves  and  started  off. 
Fortunately  for  his  descendants,  however,  he  was  attacked  with 
cholera  before  h©  could  execute  his  wild  project,  and  died  at  a 
, .village  near  Pandharpur  on  the  26th  of  November  1837*  IcaviDg  two 
eons,  Siiiv  or  Bhiviiii  and  Shambbu,  generally  knoii^Ti  as  Baba  Silhob 
and  Chitna  Sahet  anil  two  daughters. 

B^ba  Sdheb  was  at  once  placed  on  the  gtidi^  but  being  a minor,  a 
council  of  regency  was  formed,  consisting  of  his  mother,  his  aunt 
the  DivAn  Saheb  as  she  was  styled,  and  four  Itarhhdtis.  The 
ladies  quarrelled,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  the  Divan 
SAheb,  being  the  most  energetic  and  having  the  strongest 
followers,  managed  to  get  the  whole  power  into  her  handa.  As  she 
blindly  followed,  in  most  respects,  thte  ays  tern  adopted  by  the  Into 
RAja,  her  rule  was  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  improve  tho 
condition  of  the  State.  Indeed,  witli^a  population  composed  of  such 
turbulent  elements  as  that  of  Kolhdpur,  and  so  inured  to  anarchy 
and  violence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a woman  to  stem. 
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even  if  alie  had  the  will  to  do  so,  the  tide  of  corruption,  oppreasioii, 
and  iniqoitv*  The  British  authorities  made  a faint  effort  to  improve 
matters  by  getting  two  of  the  kdrbliaris  dismissed  and  making  use 
of  an  akhftaniavi4it^  as  Native  agent,  but  no  iraprovernent  was  thus 
effected^  and  at  fast,  in  1343,  it  was  detormiued  to  act  on  the  clause 
of  the  treivty  which  empowered  the  British  Government  tu  appoint 
a minister,  and  accordingly  a respBctablo  Bmhman  official,  Baji 
Krishna  Pandit,  was  selected  for  the  post.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival,  two  of  his  coadjutors  were  dismissed  for  peculation  and  the 
chief  power  was  thus  left  uncontrolled  in  liis  bauds.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  work  of  reform,  reduced  expenditure,  aud  checked  to  a 
great  extent  the  illicit  gains  of  the  chiefs  and  official. 

He  also  seems  to  have  hurt  the  pride  of  the  latter,  and  he 
becaoio  most  uoxioptilar  throughout  the  State,  The  Divfin  Sdheb 
and  her  party  did  not  relish  the  transference  of  power  to  a 
Brdhman  interloper,  as  they  considered  the  now  minister  to  be,  and 
every  reform  introduced  and  every  abuse  checked  by  the  latter 
raised  up  for  him  a host  of  enemies,  A year  after  his  arrival  the 
latent  sparks  of  disaffection  burst  into  a Same,  and  an  iusurrection 
arose  which  had  to  bo  suppressed  by  British  troops.  The  actual 
insurgents  were  the  Gadkaris,  who  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  this  sketch,  the  permanent  garrisons  of  the  hill-forts,  but  they 
enjoyed  the  sympathies,  if  not  the  more  tangible  support,  of  other 
classes  as  well.  These  men  were  dissatisfied  with  an  arrangement 
by  which  tlieir  lands  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
m^mlatdars  of  the  adjoining  sub-divisions*  They  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  seek  redress*by  mutinying,  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  do  BO  on  this  occasion  by  the  reports  which  had  been  carefully 
diaaeminated  throughout  the  country  of  the  paucity  of  British  troops 
in  those  parts*  Accordingly,  in  July  1844,  the  garrisons  of  Samdu- 
gad  and  Bhudargad,  in  the  south  of  the  Kolhitpur  territory,  revolted 
and  shut  the  gates  of  the  forts. 

A force  was  despatched  from  Belgaum  in  the  middle  of  September 
againSf  Samdugad,  whiT^  Kolhapur  troops  were  sent  against 
^uJargKd.  The  British  force,  after  taking  the  peia  or  sub-division 
found  itself  unable  to  take  the  former  fort  by  storm,  aud  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Belgaum  for  siege  guns,  while  the  Kolhapur  force  was* 
worsted  in  n sally  made  from  Bhudargad,  This  success  of  the 
insurgents  brought  numerous  udlierents  to  their  cause  and  spread  the 
disaffection  widely.  Tho  mbandh  or  local  militia  at  Kolhapur  rose 
in  revolt,  confined  tho  minister  D;iji  Pandit,  and  set  up  a govern- 
ment in  auporscesion  of  that  acknowledged  by  the  British.  Affairs 
having  now  assuiiteJ  such  a serious  aspect,  corresponding  efforts 
were  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  Reinforcements  were 
eonfc  to  the  disturbed  district,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  General 
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Pelamotte  assamad  command  of  the  whole  force.  Three  days 
afterwards  four  siege  guns  arrived  at  SdmilBgad  and  were  at  once 
pat  in  position,  Mr*  Reeves  the  Commissioner  then  gnra  the 
garrison  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  grievance  and  coming  tci 
termsj  but  as  ife  was  found  that  they  only  %vished  to  gain  time  in  tlio 
hope^of  getting  aid  from  KolhiSpur  fir©  was  opened  on  the  fort,  a 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  a day,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  13tb  of  October,  the  place  was  stormed  and  taken*  Colontd 
Outram  at  this  time  joined  the  camp  as  Joint  Commissioner,  and 
iramediately  after  the  tall  of  SamiSngad  marched  towards  Kolhapur 
with  a portion  of  th©  force.  After  much  negotiation  he,  on  tlie  *2ith 
of  October,  obtirined  the  release  of  D4ji  Randit,  and  was  joined  by 
the  young  II4Ja,  his  aunt  and  mother,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  and 
On  this  Bab^lji  Abirokar,  the  ringleader  of  the  sibunrH 
rising,  fled  with  five  hnndred  uf  his  men  to  Bhudargad*  After 
conBiderable  delay  Genera!  Dclamatte  appeared  with  his  force  before 
this  fort*  He  admitted  the  garrison  to  surrender  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  alio  wed  hiniaelf  to  be  detained  at  one  gate  wlulo 
Bdb^ji  and  his  party  escaped  by  another  and  took  refuge  in  PauluUa* 
Shortly  arterwards  Colonel  Ovans^  who  had  been  appointed 
Commissioner,  wsa  captured  by  the  insurgents  while  proceeding  to 
take  up  his  appi:>intment,  and  confined  in  the  same  place*  General 
Delamotte  therefore  marched  thither,  and  on  the  25th  of  Noveinljcr 
appeared  with  his  whole  force  before  Pauhala,  accompanied  by  the 
Commissioner  Mr,  Reeves  and  Colonel  Outram*  The  garrison  wero 
called  on  to  release  Colonel  Ovans  and  surrender  at  discretion  or 
take  the  consequences*  Witli  the  first  these  demands  they 
complied  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  favourable  terms,  but  as  they 
refused  to  surrender  the  attack  commenced*  On  the  27th  of  November 
rtie  peta  was  taken*  The  batteries  opened  on  the  latof  December,  a 
breach  was  made  in  a few  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  place 
was  stormed  and  taken*  The  garrison  attempted  to  escape  into  the 
neighbouring  fort  of  Pavangad,  but  were  followed  so  ctasely  by  the 
British  troops  that  this  fort  also  wtis  taken  on  the  same  day*  During 
the  storm  Biibaji  and  some  of  the  other  loaders  wore  killed  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  were  taken* 

* Almost  immediately  after  thefiillofPanhitla  a force  was  despatched 
under  Colonel  Wallace  against  the  fort  of  Rangna,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  a day  or  tw^o  after  his  arrival,  Yishalgmi 
w'as  about  the  same  time  surrendered,  and  this  put  an  end  to 
military  operations,  m far  as  Kolluipur  was  concerned,  the  scene  of 
hostilities  being  then  transferred  to  Savantvitdi. 

The  captured  forts  were  then  dismantled  and  steps  taken  to 
secure  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  for  the  udministmtion  of  Kolhapur 
w^as  th©  appointment  of  a British  oflicer  as  Politiciil  Superintendent, 
Previously  to  this  the  political  supervision  of  the  territory 
had  iMjen  vested,  first  in  the  Principal  Collector  of  Dh^rw^r,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Collector  nof  Bel  gaunt,  who  wiva  also  Political 
Agent  in  the  Southern  Mardtha  Countiy.  Experience  however 
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sliowed  that  Kolhapur  required  the  oudividod  attention  of  a British 
officer  on  the  spot^  and  Captain  D*  0.  Graham  of  the  Bombay  Army 
was  appointed  first  Political  Superin tendentp  He  had  a difficult 
toak  before  Uinj.  The  Principality  waa  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
in  addition  to  the  debts  incurred  by  it-a  rulers,  the  cost  of  suppressing 
the  insurrection  was  charged  to  Kolhdpur,  and  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  British  Government  by  instalments.  Education  was  armoat 
unheard  of^  and  the  armngeraents  for  the  adniiniatration  of  justice 
were  very  imperfect  There  were  a large  number  of  persons,  too,  in 
the  State  who  despised  any  other  occupation  but  that  of  carrying 
arms,  and  who,  if  left  unemployed,  would  form  a class  dangerous  to 
the  community.  Such  persons  w'ero  provided  witli  occupation  by 
being  enlisted  in  a local  corps  which  was  raised  and  disciplined  by 
British  officers,  and  which  h^  on  more  than  one  occasion  done  good 
service.  Arrangementa  were  made  to  liquidate  by  degrees  the  debts 
of  the  State,  and  the  administration  was  carried  on  as  economically 
as  was  consistent  with  due  provision  for  the  requirements  of  justice 
and  education. 

The  work  begun  by  Captain  Graham  was  carried  on  by  his 
BUceessors,  and  the  annals  of  Kolhdpiir  during  this  period,  if  dull, 
as  uneventful  annals  generally  are,  yet  present  a picture  of 
continued  progress.  Under  the  steady  firm  government  that  was 
established,  peace  and  order  prevailed  and  the  anarchy  and 
disorder  that  had  once  characterised  the  place  became  a tradition  of 
the  past. 

The  stability  of  this  improved  state  of  affairs  was  severely  tested 
in  1857,  when  the  Twenty-Berenth  Kegiment  Native  Infantry, 
which  was  then  stationed  at  Kolhfipur,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  and  mutinied.  The  Kolhilpur  local  corps  remained 
Btaunch  on  this  occasion,  and  the  mutineers  receiving  no  suppoil; 
either  from  them  or  from  the  townspeople  fled  towards  Ratndgiri, 
murdering,  on  the  way,  three  of  their  European  officers  who 
had  escaped  when  the  mutiny  broke  out,  but  who  unfortunately 
took  a road  that  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  mutineers* 
Some  time  after  this  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  a rising 
in  Kolhdpur.  A number  of  men  marched  into  the  town  one  day 
and  took  possession  of  the  palace  and  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Troopa 
were  immediately  marched  from  the  camp  to  the  town,  but  found, 
on  their  arrival,  that  bttle  remained  for  them  to  do,  the  ringleader 
of  the  iasurgents  having  been  shot  by  a gnard  of  the  local  corps 
on  duty  at  the  palace,  after  which  hia  followers  only  thought  of 
making  their  escape. 

During  the  mutiny  of  1857-58  the  Raja  was  considered  to  hlivo 
remained  staunch  and  loyal  to  the  British  Government,  but  his 
brother  Chima  Silhob  waa  charged  with  treason  and  deported  to 
Kardchi,  where  ho  died  a few  years  ago.  The  Government  marked 
their  sense  of  the  RAja's  loyalty  by  conferring  on  him  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  and  granting  a sauod  of  adoption.  He  was 
further,  at  the  end  of  1862,  vested  with  the  administration  of  his 
Priucijialifcy,  a now  engagement  being  entered  into  defining  his 
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MahAtmAs. 
KdjlrAjcn  I L, 
1806-1870. 


Bhiviiji  V,, 
1870-1083, 


Bsba  Sateb  did  not  long  enjoy  his  powers^  as  ho  died  in  August 
1806.  A son  thrit  he  had  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  GAilrwdr 
of  Daroda,  bad  died  some  time  previously;  so,  being  without  issue, 
* he  adopted  on  his  death-bod  Nagojirav,  the  son  of  his  eldest 
sister,  who  had  been  married  to  a member  of  the  P^lankar  family, 
and  had  died  not  long  afterwards-  Ndgojirdv,  who  received  on 
his  adoption  the  name  of  Rdjar^m,  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Raja’s  and  had  received  some  education. 

When  the  adoption  was  sanctioned  by  the  Paramount  Power,  and 
he  was  formally  recognized  as  Krija,  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  to  finish  his  education  and  give  him  as  complete  a training 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances-  With  this  view  a special 
Assistant  to  the  Political  Agent  was  appointed,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  Raja's 
education  and  train iugi  the  actual  work  of  tuition  being  carried  on 
by  a Pilrsi  gradimto  of  the  Bombay  University,  Care  was  taken 
to  isolate  the  young  prince  as  much  as  possible  from  the  noxious 
influences  that  ever  lurk  about  a native  palace,  and  he  resided  in  a 
bungalow  near  the  llosideocy,  except  on  special  occasions.  Being 
of  a very  amiable  disposition,  and  moat  anxious  to  improve  himself 
hia  preceptors  found  their  task  comparatively  easy,  and  on  tho  few 
occasions  when  the  Rdja  appeared  in  public  he  created  a most 
favourable  impression.  As  ho  expressed  a strong  wish  to  visit 
Europe,  it  wjis  thought  advisable  that  he  should  proceed  there 
before  attaining  hts  majority,  and  accordingly,  in  May  1870,  he  left 
Bombay,  accompanied  by  his  guardian  Captain,  now  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  E.  W,  West,  his  tutor,  and  a few  native  servants*  He  was 
iwesented  to  tlie  Queen  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
mad©  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  loading  men  of  the  day*  He 
spent  altogether  five  months  in  seeing  the  ^vondors  of  Londou  and 
other  great  cities  and  in  making  trips  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly  and  ^vinning  golden  opinions  every- 
w^here.  On  the  2nd  of  November  he  left  England  for  the  Continent 
en  route  to  India*  He  unfortunately  met  with  some  very  cold  weather 
while  proceeding  from  Munich  to  Innsbruck,  and  w'as  laid  up,  in 
’ consequence,  at  the  latter  place.  He  was  afterwards  takon  on  to 
Florence,  w'here  the  best  medical  advice  was  procured  for  him, 
but  a sudden  coliapse  took  place  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  to  the  gmat  grief  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
remains  were  burnt,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
on  the  banka  of  tho  Arno,  at  a spot  beyond  the  Cascini,  now 
mailted  by  a cupola  and  a bust  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ashes  were 
collected  afterwards  and  taken  to  the  Ganges  by  his  atondants*^ 

As  Rjtjdrdm  left  no  issue,  his  widows*  w^ero  allowed  to  adopt  and 
the  choice  of  the  family  fell  on  Ndr^yanruv  son  of  DinkarrSv 

u 

1 A iliaiy  by  the  R^ja  ilnrinj^  hU  roaiJenoe  in  Europe  wbe  nfter  hia  iluath 

eilited  by  C'aptum,  now  lieu L.* Colonel,  Weat  mcl  publbhud  by  Huiitb  imd  Etder  of 
Loudon. 
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BhoQsle,  a member  of  the  same  branch  of  the  family  as  that  from 
which  the  adoption  was  made  in  1700  as  narrated  above*  The 
choice  was  approved  by  Government  and  in  October  1871  the  boy, 
then  in  his  ninth  year,  was  formally  adopted,  receiving  on  the 
occasion  the  name  of  ShivijL  ArrangementB  were  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  minor  prmceTuMer  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Ilammi^k,  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  and  everything  progressed  fairly  up  to 
1879,  when  unlortnnately  His  Highness'  mind  began  to  show 
signs  of  failing  and  ho  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  BSjkum^r 
College  at  Rdjkot,  where  he  bad  been  prosecuting  his  studies.  In 
spite  of  the  careful  treatment  of  the  several  distingnished  medical 
officers  and  the  kindly  offices  of  the  guardians,  his  condition  gradually 
became  worse.  In  January  18H2  a committoe  of  medical  officers 
appointed  by  Government  examined  His  Highness.  As  the  committee 
pronounced  His  Highness'  malady  to  be  incurable  it  became  necessary 
for  Government  to  appoint  a form  of  administration  during  LU 
disability.  Accordingly  in  March  1882  under  a Government 
Resolution theaffairs  of  the  Kolhdpuradniinistratiou  were  transferred 
to  a Kegeucy  Couucil.  The  Regent,  the  Chief  of  Kdgal,  la  aaaiated 
by  a Council  of  three,  the  Divan,  the  Chief  Judge,  and  the  Chief 
RevODDe  Officer. 

Ou  the  25th  of  December  1883  Sbivaji  Chhatrapati  Mahdr5ja  died 
at  Ahmadiiagar  where  he  was  removed  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Aa  the  R4ja  died  without  is  sue,  their  Highnesses  theKania  of  Kolhdpur, 
with  the  approbation  of  Government,  selected  T^livantr^v  ^ias 
Baba  8Ahebj  the  eldest  son  of  the  Regent,  tlie  of  KAgaU  to 

fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  aj corJlngly  on  tlie  1 7t h March  1884, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Shahu  Chliat rapat i Maha r jija,  he  was 
adopted  by  Her  Highness  A n an  d i bi  i SalTeli,  the  wTdo  w"^  the  la  to 
Shiv^i  Chhatrapati.  As  the  new  Malidrlija  is  only  ten  years  old/ 
the  affairs  of  the  State  continue  to  be  conducted  by  the  Regency 
CooDcil,  The  R^ja  of  Kolhdpur  is  entitled  to  a salute  of  nineteen 
guns  and  holds  a patent  or  smuid  of  adoption.  The  military  force  of 
the  State  consists  of  544  regular  infantry,  156  irregular  ca^^aly 
called  red^coat  risala  and  486  police. 

Of  the  eleven  feu^fcories  subordinate  to  Kolhdpur  four  are 
importaut,  the  chief^s  or  V lahalgad,  Bsvda.  Kdgab  and_  Ichalkarauji.^ 
The  chief  of  ^yMign-d,  styled  Pant  P^tinidhi,  is  a Deshasth 
BrAhman  and  his  family  name  is  Jaykar.  His  head*qnarters  are  at 
Malkdpur  twenty -eight  miles  north-west  of  Kolhapur.  He  pays 
naznr  or  presents  to  the  Kollidpur  State  on  the  occasion  of  a suc- 
cession and  an  annual  contribution  of  £500  {Ha.  5000)  on  account 
of  service.  The  chief  of  Bdvda.  styled  Pant  Amdtya,  is  a Dosliasth 
BrAhutati  and  hia  family  name  is  Bhddanekar.  He  resides  at 


Chapter  TIL 


History. 


Maratuas. 
ShivAji  V,, 
IS70-18&3. 


BbAha 
(the  preftent 
lUjuJ* 


1 Th«  tiUea  of  th^  eleven  fettilatorfea  are ; Font  Fratmidbi  or  chief  of 
Viidijyga*'],  pAiit  AmAtya,  or  chief  of  Senipe^tl  or  chief  of  K4|i«hi,  SarjerAv 

V'ajELfat  MaU  or  chief  of  (Jtiorpade  or  chief  of  IchaiharaoJ  i.  Sena  KiiAakhel  or 

chi  of  of  Tqmtl.  Amlr-tiMJiurhy  or  chief  of  Rimuiiit  BahAiluri  SarjerAv 

Doiluouk  lioT  K Bahltlor.  and  TAtaukar. 
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History. 

MAB^Tais.  ^ 
8h4hn, 

(tho  preeeat 


Kolhapur.  The  Pant  pays  natar  or  preaeiita  to  the  Kolha- 

pur State  on  the  occasion  of  a siicceBsion  and  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  £342  (Rs.  3420)  on  account  of  service.  The  chief  of  KagaJ, 
styled  Saner4v  Vajarat  is  a Mar4tha  by  caste  and  his  faiml^ 

name  is  Gh4tge.  He  resides  at  Kolhapur  and  pays  nazar  or 
pre^nts  to  tbe  Kolh4pnr  State  on  the  occasion  of  a auccession  and 
an  annnal  contribution  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  on  account  of  service* 
The  chief  of  IchalkaraniL  styled  Ghormde.  is  a Koukanasth 
Brdhman  and  his  family  name  is  JoBhir  His  head-quarters  are  at 
Ichalkaranj]  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Kolhapur.  He  is  a first 
class  aarddr  of  the  British  Government  for  rank  and  precedence 
only,  and  has  lately  been  permitted  to  pay  a separate  visit  to  the 
bead  of  the  Government.  The  Ghorpade  pays  nazar  or  presents  to 
the  Kolhdpnr  State  on  occasion  of  a succession  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  £200  (Bs.  2000)  on  account  of  servica 

The  following  is  a genealogical  table  of  the  Kolhapur  BAj^s  ; 

KoUidp^ir  FamUy  Trte. 

3U10J1 

I 


Shl^JL 

Tll&bAkJl. 

r 

Bbjta'ji, 

1 

VywjkiJl 
Oaunder  of  th« 
TtDjiir  £ud11j^4 

fihiv^l  «ttei  SbAha. 

1 

Koto^ur.  j 

VjADk^}!. 

Minkiji. 

ShAbAJl 

(KhiDvatfcar). 

Shiyluiu, 

(1700^1*.) 

1 

SftTabhill  tl. 

<171S-1700)  • 

m 

1 

Bim  BAjK 

1 

• 1 

Bija  BijA. 

i 1 

ShivAjt  TH. 

(1700*  iei£) 

1“ 

slnbbrMt 

1 

li  Shuibhii 

^ (AOs  BAhflfa) 

t ShiliAjl  , 

(BivA  SAbeb) 

(1621 ‘ISBT). 

TUmdiAndTArtiv. 

Hf^drizutv. 

(BAbA  SiliQb)  ^ 

ow  ia«> 


Sbiha 

CCUuu  S4taeb.) 


' 1 BiJ&t€aiIL 

r • ^ 

C*  Bhlvtjt  V. 

(1870' 1^)-^ 


ATubil 

(H.  to  Bimcbuidnri 
PitonkHT.) 


tHalEHVTiv. 


StUUlQ 
(the  pttmi 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LAND. 


TJnber  the  treaty  of  1827  the  British  GoYemment  aequdred  the 
right  of  appointing  a minister  to  the  State.  For  nine  jf'eara  this  right 
remained  in  abeyance.  In  November  1837 » on  the  death  of  Shtlhilji 
Cbbatrapati  also  called  Bava  Sdheb  Mahdrd|a,  the  British  Govemment 
found  it  necessary  to  make  arrangemonta  for  the  adminiat ration  of 
the  State  during  the  minority  of  Il^ia  Shivdji  IV.  also  called  Baba 
Sdheb  Mah^rdjtt.  It  was  al  first  deemed  advisable  to  support  the 
odminiatmUon  that  was  acceptable  to  the  persons  of  greatest  influence 
in  the  State.  The  sarddrs  or  nobles  had  mostly  attached  therasolves 
to  one  or  other  of  two  rival  parties^  one  headed  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince  and  the  other  by  the  widow  of  his  father's  brother.  Aa 
the  attempts  of  both  parties  to  form  administrations  equally  failed,  in 
I844j  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Townsend  the  PoUtieal  Agent 
Southern  MarAtha  Country,  Ddji  Krishna  Pandit,  the  daftarrldr  or 
native  assistant  to  the  Collector  at  Dhdrwdr,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  regency,  and  shortly  after  he  was  made  sole  minister  of  the  State. 
Daji  Krishna's  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  sub^vieione 
or  He  divided  the'territor^''^  into  sis  sub-divisions  or  petds 

and  two  petty  dirisions  or  tfidmht  a distribution  which  baa  since 
remained  almost  unchanged.®  Over  each  of  the  sub-division  a or, 
mdmlds  an  officer  termed  mdmlaiddr  was  appointed  with  revenue 
criminal  and  ciril  powers  on  a monthly  salary  of  £10  (Rs,  100). 
Besides  the  sub-divisional  and  i^etty  divisional  of&cers,  a nydyddhiak 
or  judge  on  a monthly  pay  of  £20  (Rs.  200)  was  placed  in  charge  of 
tlie  magisterial  department,  and  a kotvdl  or  police  officer  on  £5 
(Rs.  50)  a month  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  police  of  the  town  of 
Kolhilpur.  The  discontent  which  these  measures  caused  among  the 
gadkaris  or  fortamen,  led,  in  1845,  to  the  appointment  of  Major  D. *  * 
C.  Graham  of  the  28tb  Regiment  N.  I.  as  Political  Superintendent 
to  administer  the  aflairs  of  the  State  during  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  the  minister  Ddji  Pandit  continuing  to  work  independently 
as  the  cliief  kdrhhdH  or  minister  of  the  State,®  In  1848  the  civtl 
functiims  of  the  md tnlittddr$  were  transferred  to  a gixdar  aniin  on  £15 


Chapter  VIII* 
The  Land* 

Staff, 

1844^884. 


^ Eveltiflive  of  th^  four  fatadatorj  atates  ViaUiilgud,  B4vda,  Kdgftl,  mid  Jobidkamaji 
with  its  pi'tty  divialon  of  Ajrit.  * 

* The  prcicnt  aub*divjaic»riH  arc  Karvir,  Panhdla,  Bhtrol,  Alta,  Gadiogtaj, 

atid  BhUflargAd,  and  the  peity  diviaicua  ore  R4yb&g  under  Sbirol  and  Kaikol  under 
Gudingtaj, 

* There  warn  besides  ji/amifliJi  an  A monthly  pay  of  £6  10^.  fRa.  05).  who  exanimod 
til©  mdrnlitidiirn*  aceoutita  and  aiUcil  the  miiniiw*  in  all  finntiojnl  matter©  ; a chifnm 
or  ©©eretory  on  a monthly  pay  of  £10  (ita,  100)  to  oonduet  tbo  correspundetice  ; and  a 
ireasiiror  oa  £10  (Be.  lOO)  who  had  is  nddiUoa  to  hi©  duties  the  oharg©  cf  the  Rdja*« 

or  portonal  deijartinciifc. 
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(Rs,  150)  a months  and  two  muvsi/s  each  on  £7  10a,  (Rs.  75),  who 
were  iiiimecliutely  under  the  Political  Superintendent.  In  1858  the 
State  or  darhdr  establishmenle  were  reused.  The  poet  of  chief 
kdrbhdri  or  miniBier  w^as  abolished,  and  the  State  or  darbar  work 
was  condneted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Political 
SupPrintendent,  aided  by  a dafkirdar  on  £25  (Rb.  250)  a mOTth. 
In  addition  a European  Assistant  and  a Native  Deputy  Political 
Superintendent  on  £25  (Re.  250)  a month  were  appointed.  One  of 
the  duties  of  these  two  officers  was  to  superintend  the  w'ork  of  the 
mdmltitdiirf.  The  treasurer’s  monthly  pay  was  reduced  from 
£10  (Rs,  100)  to  £9  (Hb.  90),  but  he  was  allowed  un  extra  sum  of 
£6  (Rs.  60)  month  for  the  work  of  the  khtUgi  or  personal 
department.  In  1861  the  title  of  the  Political  Superintendent  was 
changed  to  Political  Agent  and  that  of  tlio  Deputy  Political 
Superintendent  to  Native  Agent ; and  the  State  corrcepondcnce  began 
to  06  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Mahdrdja  Chhatrapati  that  is  the 
Rdja.  In  1862  the  post  of  daftarddr  was  abolished  and  a State 
kdrb/mrt  or  minister  on  £50  (Rs,  600)  a month  w*oa  appointed  to  aid 
the  Rjija  in  managing  the  revenue  department.  In  November  1863 
the  whole  administration  was  outrusted  to  Uie  Raja  Bdha  Sdheb 
Muhdrnja  who  ruled  until  his  death  in  August  1866. 

During  the  minority  of  B&ba  Saheb’s  successor,  Raj4nim  Maliiirdja,* 
the  State  again  came  (1866)  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Political  officer.  In  1867  a European  officer  styled  guardian  to  the 
Rdja  and  Assistant  Political  A^nt,  Kolhdpur,  was  appointed  and 
entrusted  with  the  direct  control  of  the  IduUgi  or  personal  department. 
Apnclhite  powers  were  eiven  to  the  Political  Agent  and  nn  fliA 


and, 


- - * , “ ^ ^ lb® 

death  of  the  kdrhkdri,  an  assistant  kdrb/idri  or  minister  on  £25 
,(Rs,  250)  a month  was  temporarily  appointed.  In  1870  a new 
kdrhhdri  or  minister  on  £70  (Rs.  700)  was  appointed,-  In  1874  two 
district  officers,  on  a monthly  pay  of  £25  (Rs.  250)  each,  were 
appointed,  one  for  the  northern  division  and  the  other  for  the 
Bouthern  division,  with  powers  and  functions  corresponding  to  those 
of  district  deputy  and  assistant  collectors  in  British  districts.  In 
1882  the  malady  under  which  the  Rzlja  suffered,  led  to  the  transfer 
of  State  affairs  to  a council  of  regency  appointed  under  Government 
Resolution  of  March  1882.  The  Council  consists  of  the  Regent,  the 
Divdn  or  Minister,  the  Chief  Judge,  and  the  Chief  Revenue  thficer. 
The  pay  of  the  Chief  Rovonue  Officer  is  £60  (Rs.  600)  a month,  and 
his  office  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner  in 
British  districts.  He  has  an  assistant  on  n.  yearly  pay  of  £300 
(Rs.  3000)  ; a da/tarddr  on  £300  (Ra.  3000)  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
foancial  and  revenue  accounts  and  of  the  huzur  or  head-quarters 
treasury  and  is  assisted  by  a nd^ah  dafiardar  on  £90  (Rs,900)  ; two 
district  officers,  one  for  the  northern  and  the  other  for  the  soiithem 

* la  May  1870  H.  H.  TtAjiram  Hahdr^jn  pmcctHled  to  Europa  juid  &n  liia  way  back 
to  lodia  died  at  FJerenee  on  the  30th  of  November  1870.  On  the  2.1rd  of  Oetolrtsr 
1871  the  dowager  Raul  adopted  with  the  aanction  of  the  Government  of  India  a boy 
from  the  Bbomde  family  a*  heir  and  aucceaaor  to  the  Koth^par  £?ddf,  who  wa*  called 
Shiviji  V, 

»The  mlnistor’a  monthly  aalary  waa  raiBed  from  £70  (Ri.  700)  in  1870  to  £80 
(R*.  800)  in  1874  and  to  £100  (Ra  lOOOJ  in  1880, 
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division,  wlio  receive  a yearly  pay  of  (Us,  3000)  each  and 

correepOTid  to  assistant  or  district  deputy  collectors  in  British  districts  ; 
a treasurer  on  £180  (Rs,  1800)  in  clnirf^e  of  the  head-quarters  treaflury, 
and  u record-keei>er  on  £90  (Ha,  901^  in  charge  of  the  head-qujirters 
records.  Each  of  the  sis.  fiscal  sub'divistotia  is  under  an  officer  styled 
mdmlatihlr  whose  yearly  pay  varies  from  £120  to  £210  (Rs,1^00- 
2100)*  Two  of  the  suh-di visions  have  a subordinate  petty  division 
under  an  officer  styled  iomt-offieer*  Their  yearly  pay  is  £54 
(Rs,  54u)  and  £48  (Ra,  48U)  and  they  correspond  to  the  mtihdlkarU 
in  British  districts. 

In  revenue  and  police  matters,  the  charge  of  the  1070  State  and 
alienated  villages  is  entrusted  to  1377  headmen  or^idHh,  of  whom 
seven  are  stipendiary  and  1370  hereditary*  Of  the  stipendiary 
headmen,  throe  pei4oriii  police  duties  only  and  four  police  and 
revenue  duties*  Of  the  hereditary  headmen,  347  perforin  revenue, 
327  perform  police,  and  696  |>erform  revenue  unci  police  duties* 
The  hoiidmen^s  yearly  cinolunnmts  consist  piirtiy  of  cash  payments 
and  partly  of  land  grants.  The  cash  emoluments  vary  from  14  I6rf. 
to  £9  12^?,  (Rs,  48-96)  ond  average  £6  Hif.  (Rs*67),  Of  19276 
(Rs,  92,760)  the  total  yearly  charge  on  account  of  village  headmen 
£1962  (Ra.  19,620)  ore  paid  in  cash  and  £7314  (Rs*73,140)  are  met  by 
grunts  of  land.  To  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw  up  slat  is  tics,  and 
help  the  village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of  693  village  aoeountants, 
of  whom  twenty-four  are  stipendiary  and  669  are  hereditary*  Each 
accountant  has  an  average  charge  of  about  two  villages,  containing 
about  1155  people  and  yielding  an  liveruge  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£374  (Ra,  374U),  Their  yearlj’'  pay  averages  about  £9  12^*  (Ra.  96), 
It  amounts  to  a total  cost  of  £6676  (Ra.  66,760), 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  the  villago  servants  with 
a total  strcng'th  of  5266,  These  men  arc  liable  both  for  revenue? 
and  for  police  duties.  They  are  Musalmilns,  or  Hindus  generally 
of  the  Koli*  Mhar,  and  Mdng  castes*  The  total  yearly  grunt  for  the 
support  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  £13,791  (Es,  1 ,37,910), 
averaging  £2  12«.  (Rs,  26)  to  each  man  or  an  average  cost  to  each 
village  ot  £12  J4¥,  (Rs*  127).  Of  this  timrge  £13,4h4  (Rs.  1,34,840) 
are  met  by  grunts  of  land  and  £307  (Us,  3U70)  are  paid  in  cash. 

The  average  yearly  charge  of  village  eBlablishinents  may  b©  thus  * 
summarised  : 

KolMpnr  Viliaf/e  E«(abUshment^f  1SS4^ 
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Kolh^^pu^  land  tenures  belong  to  throe  mnin  classesp  alien atod  or 
ifidm.  State  or  and  gcrsunal  or  raiffftVfi r , AlienatTons  are  of 

two  dtindSp  itmmH  or  assigniiicnts  of  Tiin(l  or  laiul  rtM'enuo  and 
netttiiuk'ft  or  cash  ^Towancce,  Each  of  these  haa  four  varietiea, 
charitable  or  fihffnndddi/n  and  other  personal  grants,  temple  grants 
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or  (iermthan^  political  graiite,  and  grants  for  ooii*militarj  eer^'icc. 
Most  alienatioii&  were  made  between  1G18  and  1838,  At  present 
( 1884)  nearijr  half  of  the  Kolhdpur  territory  is  alienated  to  fouda- 
torica,  mranjamdilrs^  Bardtirfi^  and  servants.^  The 

State  or  «A^rnanda  are  the  Raja’ e personal  holdings.  In  1881-82 
the}t  coverc^d  an  area  of  5811  acres  aMHcssed  at  £2346  (Rs.  23*460  ) and 
vieiding  a rental  of  £3723  (lia*  37,230)*  These  lands  are  managed 
by  the  district  revenue  oflicere  who  let  them  to  the  higheet  bidder  for 
a term  of  years.  Of  the  individual  or  ratfuttdr  tenure  the  chief 
varieties  were  frtiVds/  or  hereditary  under  which  so  long  as  the  holder 
paid  hie  fised  rental  he  could  not  be  ousted ; apri  or  casual  under 
which  at  the  eiyl  of  one  or  two  years  the  land  might  be  given  to  a 
fresh  holder  ; chill  khnml  under  which  the  holder  paid  something  more 
or  less  than  the  fixed  higha  rate  ; and  mtnni  or  pdlah  rugtJtiviir  that 
is  hereditary  proprietary  under  which  hereditary  officers  such  as  the 
village  headman  or  pdtil^  the  village  accountant  or  the  district 

euperintendent  or  dvfkmukh^  and  the  district  accountant  or  de^hpdndCf 
hedd  lands  at  something  less  than  the  usual  rate  of  aaaessinent. 

Of  other  tenures  were  makta  khand  or  contract  sum,  the  holder 
under  which  paid  a certain  sum  of  money  or  a certain  quantity  of 
grain  without  reference  to  Iho  usual  rate  of  assessment ; kttffi  or 
isidra^  that  is  lease  tenure^  under  which  arable  waste  was  given  to 
be  brought  under  tilhige  at  a certain  rent  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  either  unvarjnng  under  a simple  haul  or  gradually  rising 
under  an  kmti  or  in  creasing  lease  ; hhdg  jam  in  or  share-land 

under  which  the  holder  paid  to  the  State  htd^,  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  profluco  of  the  land;  karditra  jamiu  under  which 
the  holder  was  paid  a fixed  sum,  while  the  lanfl  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  which  was  responsible  for  its  tillage ; mnadi 
^jmnin  or  docd-land  under  which  land  was  granted  for  service,  but 
in  the  accounts  was  not  shown  in  the  grantee’s  possession  but  as  a 
debit  to  aerviee  ; wiaZc/a  or  contract,  under  which  inJlages  were  farmed 
for  fixed  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  State  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  realised  by  the  contractor  who,  however,  had  no 
authority  to  transfer  or  in  any  w'uy  dispose  of  the  lands  in.  the 
possession  of  pernmnent  holders ; khoii  apparently  originally  lump 
sum  under  which  the  rents  of  a village  were  not  coUeeted  from  the 
individual  holders,  but  in  a lump  from  the  contractor -or  khot^  who, 
except  lands  in  the  possession  ot  pennanent  holders,  was  allowed  to 
transfer  or  in  any  other  way  dispose  of  village  lands. 

Besides  the  lands  which  came  under  these  tenures,  some  were  given 
for  tillage  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder*  In  hilly  tracts, 
under  the  system  known  as  knmri^  patches  of  land  were  tilled  by  land- 
holders according  to  their  convenience.  After  the  crops  were  sown 
the  patches  w*ere  inspected  by  State  soi^’ants  with  the  aid  of  a jury 


I As  muriy  of  tUi&  iLljotistioDJi  w^rc  rader  doubtful  title*,  the  necessity  of 

mqtimag  into  them  wu  fldmittuil  nt  an  early  of  British  nionagenicut.  The 

work  of  this  iiiqairj^  was  taken  up  by  Major  Undvam  the  lirst  Political  Stipcrinteiidcnt 
of  KolhApur*  * 
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of  rcspeetablo  landholders  and  hereditary  officers  of  the  village  to 
wliicli  the  lands  belonged,  and  part  of  the  produce  was  fixed  as  the 
State  share. 

Besides  the  regular  assessment,  various  taxes  were  inaposed  on  the 
land.  These  cesses  were  genentUy  called  paitis  and  bdfdis.  When 
these  extra  taxes  were  first  imposedp  they  were  said  to  be  for  a tijiie  to 
meet  some  special  State  requirement ; once  introduced  they  were  never 
abolished  and  continued  permanent  taxes  blended  with  tJie  ordinary 
land  revenue.’  

The  revenue  history  of  Kolhdpur  falls  under  three  periods.  The 
first  of  136  years  between  the  establishment  afTEeKoTTiapur  Slate 
in  1708  and  tlie  direct  interference  of  the  British* Government  in 
ISl-l  when  a State  kdrb/idri  or  minister  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  State  ; the  second  of  t wen ty- throe  years  between  the  appoiniment 
of  a minister  in  1844  and  the  introduction  in  1867  of  the  regular 
revenue  survey  settlement;  and  the  third  is  between  1867  and  1884. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  land  management  during  the  first  period 
( 1 708  - 1844)  Uttle  is  known.  Most  of  the  old  records  have  been 
either  burnt  or  othermse  destroyed,  From  such  sources  of  information 
as  remaiuj  it  soeme  that  in  early  times  the  arable  lands  of  each 
village  were  divided  into  separate  holdings  and  a rate  fixed  on  each 
holding.  In  the  hegmumg  of  the  eighteenth  century  whon  Kolhapur 
became  the  head- (juar tors  of  a separate  ilardthu  State  the  system 
founded  by  Shiv^ji  the  Great  was  completely  carried  out.  The 
affairs  of  the  State  were  conducted  by  the  prince  with  the  aid  of 
a council  styled  rdjmfinfiat  of  eight  ministers  or  atihiapruii/idn. 
During  this  (1708  ^ 1844)  •period  Kolhapur  was  almost  ceaselessly 
engaged  lo  war  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  No  record  of  the 
coodilLon  of  the  people  or  of  the  country  at  that  time  has  been  traced. 
In  theory  the  %dlage  coiistilution  and  the  duties  irf  the  herediUiry 
village  officers  w^ero  the  stuue  as  they  now  are.  In  practice  viilago 
officers  hud  much  more  power  than  they  have  now.  In  the  troubles 
and  irregularities  of  those  times  there  was  no  constant  steady  pressure 
of  higher  authority.  The  village  officers  were  left  to  use  their 
influence  as  they  chose*  They  transferred  lands  witliout  authority, 
changetl  village  accounts  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  practised  many 
forms  of  oppression  and  ty runny.  The  hereditary  village  offieera- 
were  the  sole  managers  of  their  villages,  and  the  weal  and  woe  of 
the  landholding  villagers  rested  in  their  hands.  No  uniform  system 
for  collecting  tlio  revenue  W'as  in  force  and  the  means  employed  in 
recovering  arrears  were  generally  oppressive  and  cruel.  The  lands 
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* The  chief  of  tbe«a  cceses,  ftome  of  which  were  foceived  in  kind,  wore  ; ^vai 
A gr.44t*eutting  cesa  i ptttitl  paiti^  a tax  on  forage  : Jaiie  » tax  on  timber  i mirtU 

jfaftit  ft  tu  (in  hereitiiary  lautl  ; a fort  tax  *,  urtiM  anil  pir  * fair  ; 

paiti,  a cuutiugeni  ccaa  ; tapmnjai^  a butter  ecea  : jhdri  a ruadaldo 

tree  OOH  ; laemAi  amt  bhopfa  patti,  a cucumber  amt  gwuri)  cose  ; a jKmdwNter  cew  ; m 
grain  ^carrying  ccaa  ; a jury  ccaa  j • revciitie  cuds  ; Ma  ihUO^ 
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were  divided  into  sixteen  classeB  : Jcdlmt  or  blaek ; khdri  or  brmckiali 
(soft)  ; mdm'  or  blackish  (hard)  ; tdmhola  or  red  (first  sort)  \ tdmbad 
or  (second  sort);  muia  or  land  irrigated  by  a river;  maii  or 
alluvial  land  ; gervat  or  black  soil  mixed  with  stones  ; mdl  or  upland  ; 
hhdt  or  rioe  ; malkat  or  land  situated  at  the  village  boundary  ; barad 
or  lice  ground  left  after  yielding  a crop  of  plantlets  to  rest  for  the 
next  year  ; regad  or  black  soil  mixed  with  sand ; maedr  or  black  ; 
hdgdyat  or  garden  ; and  chunkhad  or  land  mixed  with  mortar.  The 
higha  rates  of  assessment  varied  from  to  £3  is.  a%.  to 

Rs.  30  i)  for  dry-crop  glands,  and  from  8«.  to  £5  8s.  (Rs,  4 * 54)  for 
garden  lands.^ 

Assured  possession  and  enjoyment  of  land  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  The  terms  of  mnade  or  land  grants  and  other  records 
seem  to  show  that  any  land  undor  whatever  tenure  it  was  held  might 
be  taken  from  its  owner  and  granted  to  some  ono  else.  Instances  are 
known  m which  hereditary  holders  of  lands  or  mitdeddre  were 
summarily  ousted  to  make  room  for  favourites  of  the  prince  or  even 
of  influential  State  Bervants,  Lands  were  granted  in  indm  or  rent- 
free  by  a mdmlatddr  or  even  by  hereditary  village  officers.  Many 
land  grants  were  made  in  return  for  presents  or  nazars  of  cash,  horses, 
weapons,  gardens,  articles  of  curiosity,  or  other  objects  held  in  special 
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value  by  the  prince.  Several  i^etty  land  grants  were  made  by  Sbahsiji 
or  Ildva  Sdbeb  ^lahilraj  between  1834  and  1837.  The  lands  gran 
in  inthn  wore  geuerully  arable  waste  whieh  the  prince  was  anxious 
should  bo  brought  under  tillage.  As  a rule  no  land  was  granted 
rent-tVee  or  on  a quit-rent  without  o present  or  nnzar.  The  land 
management  was  without  systenu  The  regular  revenue  constantly 
fell  snort  of  the  State  needs  and  special  eesh;es  had  to  be  leviefl  to 
make  good  the  balance,  ilaiiy  departments  were  in  eharge  of  potty 
ofHeers  styled  mdmlafddrSf  who  had  under  their  control  a cjortain 
number  of  villages,  the  revenue  of  which  they  collected  and  applied 
to  the  ©x|ienditure  of  the  departmeTits  with  which  they  werg  entrusted. 

The  first  ehatige  intrcxluced  by  the  State  manaj^r  or  karhhd$’i 
appointe<l  by  Government  in  1844*  was  to  reduce  the  naml>er  of  the 
fineal  sub-divisions.  The  0111001*8  who^  with  the  title  of  mamiaiddritf 
were  jdaced  in  charge  of  these  new  groups,  were  ordered  to  work,  as 
far  us  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  system  in  force  in  British 
districts.  \Yante  lands  wei*o  gradually  brought  under  tillage  and 
material  improvements  were  niiule  in  the  svsicra  of  settling  and  of 
collecting  the  State  demands.  XJndcr  liaji  t^andit  (1S44  - 1854)  no 
clmnge  Vi'ixs  made  in  the  land  tenures  or  in  the  rates  of  assessment.  In 
18tV3  it  was  found  that  in  miuiy  cases  landlioldera  had  larger  ureas 
of  land  than  were  shown  in  the  accounts,  that  the  lands  were  not 
properly  cluJisifieil,  and  that  the  rates  of  assefisment  were  not  fixed  on 
any  uniform  system.  Thcise  defects,  conibineii  with  a great  rise  in 
grain  price's,  sLowed  that  a fresh  survey  and  general  rcrision  of  rates 
were  necessary.  In  lHti4  a rough  ineasurement  and  classific'ation  of 
lands  ojilhvl  and  revision  of  rates  were  begun  by  the  8tate 

irmiialcr  ltiimi*dv.  The  work  continued  till  18G0  when  it  was  stopped 
by  the  death  of  the  prince.  The  rates  introduced  under  this  survey 
v«ric<l  from  firf,  to  £2  (Rs.j‘-22A)  a htgha  in  dry-crop  lands  amt 

from  Os.  to  14  7^.  0^/,  (Its.3-43|)  a bi*jha  in  garden  huids^  The 
result  of  these  revised  rates  was  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  about 
JL17,50(J  (Us.  I,75f0t>0j  or  twenty-five  per  cent.® 
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* with  ISSS-ftH  totri!  limtl  njviMiue  cotlisctioa*  in  ISlJT-fi®  sh&wctl 

% Hue  fr^Jia  470,077  tRs.  7.00770J  to  ES&S7S  (R*.  S.imjSOi  or  28*  i»er  cent.  Of  thU 
tiicrfiAAO  «f  lU'Arly  two  of  nipcca,  about  l or  £17,600  uiay  bo  taid  lo  bo 

duo  W tho  new  rni«. 
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Ifiombar  Gazettaer. 


Chapter  YIIX. 
The  Land. 

Bevbtii:£ 

UlSTORV. 

IB67*I88^ 


l€halkar(ti\ji^ 

1889-70. 


Further  experioBce  of  tliifi  ddgvari  survey  showed  that,  though  au 
improvement  on  the  former  state  of  afFaini,  it  was  not  based  on  any 
acientitic  system  or  conducted  by  competent  mm.  Colonel  O,  S.  A, 
Anderson  the  Politiad  Agent,  himself  tm  old  sun^ey  officer,  applied 
to  QoveiTunent  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  regular  revenue 
survey  into  the  Kolliripur  territory  * and  his  proposal  was  minctioned 
in  November  1867,  Since  then  the  survey  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Survey  Gomiuissioner, 
Excepting  Bhudargad  all  the  sub-divisions  have  been  sur^'cycd  and 
settled  Krfgal  and  Ir-bidkaratiji  have 

been  surveyed  and  settled,  and  the  work  is  in  progress  in  Vishdlgad 
and  Bavda.  Most  of  the  old  forms  of  individual  or  ray^trar  tenure 
have  merged  in  tlie  revenue  survey  tenure  and  extra  petty  taxes  have 
ceased  in  those  x«irts  where  this  survey  has  been  introduced  and 
completed.  The  inmediate  results  of  the  survey  were  the  rcBumption 
of  encroachments  in  abenatCHl  and  other  lands,  and  the  oeeupation  of 
arable  waste,  by  which  the  revenue  has  been  increased  from  year  to 
year.  Apart  from  the  survey  the  revenue  has  also  been  increased 
by  the  resumption  of  alienations  under  the  rules  of  the  ,iVlienation 
Inquiry,  Compared  with  1867-68,  the  collections  in  1881-82  show 
an  increase  from  £89,878  (lls,  8,98,780)  to  £1 17  JT7  (Its.  11,77,770) 
or  a rise  of  thirty-one  per  centd  The  details  of  the  survey  settlement 
in  each  group  are ; 

In  the  ^c]|y|lkai'£tpji  feudatory  state,  survey  measuring  was 
begun  in  1^5  and  nnished  in  1867  and  classmg  was  begun  in 
1868  and  finished  in  1869.  The  survey  rates  were  introtluccd  into 
eleven  villages  in  1869-70.  They  were  arrangetl  in  six  classes 
with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  7#,  6?i.  (Ra,f3j[  J for  Ichalkaranji : 
6s,  6d,  (Rb,  31)  for  four  villages  close  to  Ichaikaranjl  in  the  Paneb- 
jganga  valley ; 5#,  (Rs,  24)  for  three  villages,  two  of  them  bi?vond 
Nipdni  and  one  near  Ichalkarunji  but  not  in  the  Punch  ganga  valley; 
4^.  (Rs,  2)  for  one  village  to  the  west  of  Nijidni  on  the  hills ; 3^, 
(Rs.  IJ)  for  one  vlUago  far  away  to  the  north-east  and  near  the 
Tdsgaon  sub-di\d9ion  in  Silldra  ; 2^?,  6fl.  (Rs.  IJ)  for  one  villugo  far  to 
the  east  and  near  the  Athni  sub-division  in  Bel  gaum.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  first  year  of  settleraeiit  £7062  (Rs.  70,620)  showed  an 
increase  of  2‘06  per  cent  over  the  coUections  £0919  (Rs,  69,190) 
* of  the  year  boiore  the  settlement.  Under  the  survey  rates  the 
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collections  rose  from  £7062  (Ra.  70,620)  in  1869-70  to  £7421 
(Ra.  74,210)  in  1881-82.  The  details  are; 

Ichaikaranji  Revenue, 


Yu«. 

CotlectloiiiL 

YAAk, 

CoUccUoni, 



imn 

ltl72-73 

ID7S'74 
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70. ma 

71, )iCl6 
TJ,0H5 
T0.&.TS 
71,367 
71,30* 

1675  7B 

l8T(t-77,,, 

1877-7e„. 

WTa-79,„ 

1^70^80 

1S80-BI 

im-aa. 
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7l,it40 
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TB.ava 

T5,0*ft 

74,213 

Chapter  Till. 
The  Land* 

SimvKT. 

/ ehttJLa  fa 


In  the  Kdgul  feudatory  State,  siir%'ey  meamirmg  was  begim  /*  Edgat, 
in  1866  and  finished  in  1868  und  classing  was  begun  in  1868  i IS7Q* 
and  finished  m 1869.  Sun-ey  rates  were  introduced  in  1870,  Of 
forty-six  villages  thirty-four  were  Stuto  and  twelve  were 
alienated.  They  had  an  area  of  82,390  acres  or  129  square  miles 
with  49,064  people  or  380  to  the  square  tnile.  The  eatato,  chiefly 
the  villages  near  KiSgul  and  to  the  east  of  Belgaum-Kolhdpur  road, 
was  generally  well  placed  for  markets.  The  climate  was  generally 
good,  but  especially  tow^ards  the  west  the  raitifall  was  rather  too 
heavy  for  good  dry-crop  tillage.  The  villages  on  the  extreme  west 
were  rather  rice  than  dry-crop  villages,  and  the  prevailing  crop  in 
them  was  Under  the  survey  settlement  the  villages  were 

arranged  in  five  clasaeB,  Three  villages  to  the  north-east  of  Kdgal 
formed  the  first  class  with  a highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  7tf. 

(lls, 3i);  Kifgal  was  placed  m the  second  class  with  6s.  (Rs,  3) ; 
nineteen  \dllages  to  the  welt  and  south-west  of  K^gal  were  placed 
in  the  third  class  with  5s-  6f7,  (Rs,  2|) ; eleven  villages  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  third  class  formed  the  fourth  class  with  a rat^ 
of  5#,  {Rb,  24) ; twelve  vOlages  in  the  extreme  w'eBt  and  Bouth-west 
of  the  estate  formed  the  fiftii  class  with  a rate  of  da,  (Rb,2  j). 

For  the  rice  land  of  all  the  villages  a highest  acre  rate  of  16^,  (Ra,  8) 
was  fixed,  giving  an  average  acre  inte  of  6«.  7 id,  (Rs,  For 

garden  lands  higheet  acre  rates  of  12<?.  IRb.  6)  for  well-water  and 
16^f,  (Rs,  8)  for  channel- water  w'ore  fixed.  Compared  with  the 
collections  of  1868-69  the  survey  I'ental  on  the  tillage  area  showed  a 
fall  from  £5450  (Rs,  54,500)  to  £5328  (Ra,  53,28U)  or  of  2’23  per** 
cent.  The  details  of  the  settlement  are : 

Surrejf  SeiUenieHt,  1870» 
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Under  the  6Hr%*ev  rates  the  collections  rose  from  £5144  (Ra 
51,440)  in  1870-71  to  £6191  (Rs.6i;S10)  in  1881-82  or  20  35  per 
ceiit.  The  details  are : 
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Chapter  Till. 
The  Land. 
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A (iaf 

mo-n. 


Kd{fnt  Sttrrftf  iS70.IBSM, 


In  the  Altu  uub-cli vision  survey  mettsnring  was  begun  and  finished 
in  1867“fJS  and  vlussing  was  l>egun  and  finiehed  in  18G9-r(b  In 
1870-71  survey  rates  were  introdueed  in  thirty-one  State  villages. 
Their  area  was  0f#,i^21  uereg  or  lol  square  miles  and  they  had 
07,604  people  or  448  to  tho  squaro  mile.  The  villaires  bud  great 
nuturiil  advantages  : they  hud  a goml  cHmatej  were  fnlly  peopled* 
and  were  within  easy  reaeli  of  trunk  roads  and  good  market  a.  Tho 
existing  nsst^esmcnt  was  verv  nneqmtl.  Some  vinages  paid  rates 
d<mble  those  of  others  though  their  sail  was  of  the  same  qtialitw 
In  many  villages  the  pressure  of  tho  existing  rates  was  severefy 
felt  and  a good  deal  of  arable  land  was  waste.  Under  the 
survey  settlement  the  thirty-one  villages  were  arranged  in  two 
classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  7«,  Gd.  (Rb.  3J)  for 
nine  villages  and  of  7if.  (R3*34)  for  twenty-tw^o.  For  rice  land 
of  which  there  were  only  362  acres,  the  highest  iiero  rate  was  ftxeii 
at  1 8s.  {Rs.  t>).  The  rice  land  was  of  very  indifferent  quality  und 
the  average  acre  rate  umauiited  to  Os.  74^.  (Rs.  2[^).  The  htghi<st 
garden  acre  rate  for  well  water  was  fixed  at  13*.  (Ra.  fiji*  and 
for  lands  watered  partly  hy  wells  and  ]iiirtly  by  channel  at  llJf. 
(Rsi  8),  Compared  with  the  preceding  year’s  collections  I he  survey 
•rental  on  the  tillage  area  showed  a deereiise  from  i 1 2,605  io£l  1,33d 
(Rs.  1,20,050  to  Rs.  1,15,350)  or  3-01  per  cent.  Under  the  survey 
rates  the  collections  rose  from  £10,988  (Rs.  l,09,880jin  1870-71  to 
£13,128  (Rs.  1,31,280}  in  1881-82.  The  details  are  : 


AUa  iS>/rrfy  IttnuUitf  3870- ISSS. 
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In  the  Sliirol  snlxli^nsion  sun*ey  measuring  was  begun  ui  1867-68 
and  finished  in  1868-69  and  classing  was  begun  in  1860-70  and 
finished  in  1870-71.  Survey  rates  were  ipt reduced  into  a group  of 
204  ^dllugea  between  1870  and  187S.  At  the  time  of  settlement 
these  villages  confiiined  59,495  acree  or  nmetj-lhreo  square 
miles  with  30,428  people  or  327T8  to  the  square  mile.  Under  the 
survey  settlement  they  were  arranged  in  tw'o  classes  and  charged 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  6d,  (Rs,  3J)  in  154  ^nlJuges  and 
7s.  (Rs.  3J)  in  five  villages.  Tho  highest  garden  acre  rates  were 
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17s.  (Ba.  BJ)  for  channel  water  and  15s.  (Rs.  7J)  for  well  water. 
Com^mred  with  the  average  colleetiona  of  the  ten  previous  years 
the  survey  rental  on  the  tillage  area  showed  an  increase  from 
£8174  (Rs.  81J40)  to  .£9251  (Rs,  92,510)  or  a rise  of  13’17  per  cent. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  collections  between  1854  and 

■ Shit-ol  m4-lSSM. 
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In  Kar^dr  survey  moaauriiig  was  .begun  in  1869  and  &nished 
in  1871  and  classing  was  bcgim  in  1872  and  fiuished  in  1879.  Of  135 
villages,  one  State  villngG  and  twenty-six  alienated  villages  have  not 
a SG9~33 


Chapter  YUl* 
The  Land. 

SimvJTF, 

Shiroi, 

1S70^1S7S. 


The  Rdybdg  ywtty  di\dKion  of  Shirol  was  settled  in  1871-72.  It 
contained  sisteen  8tate  villugee  with  un  area  of  75,039  acres  or  117 
•square  miles  and  8296  people  or  70‘9O  to  the  sguam  mile.  Under 
the  survey  settlement  the  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  5^r.  (Rs.  2 i)  to  2#. 

(Rs.  IJ  ).  in  the  first  class  was  placed  one  village  which  was  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  tract  and  lay  ut  the  crossing  of  the  Krishna 
on  the  Clukodi-Tdsgaon  roatl.  For  this  village  a highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  of  5rf.  (Rs.  2^)  w’as  fixed.  Two  vnllagos  to  the  east  of  the 
first  class  and  in  the  west  of  the  main  tract  formed  the  second  class 
with  a rate  of  3s.  fid.  ^Rs.  1|).  Kino  villages  to  the  cast  of  the 
second  class  and  n’ith  a worse  rainfall  formed  the  third  class  nnth  a 
rate  of  3s-  (Rs.  li).  Four  *villagos  in  the  exti^cme  east  and  worst 
of  nil  in  point  of  rainfall  formed  the  fourth  class  with  a rate  of 
2#.  fid,  (Rs,  If).  Except  RdyMg,  none  of  these  villages  had* 
much  garden  land.  The  highest  garden  acre  rate  was  fixed 
at  13i*.  tiis,  6A);  and  most  of  the  watered  fields  were  assessed  at 
acre  rates  V'urying  from  8s,  to  10.i.  (Rs.  4-5).  Compared  with  the 
average  colleeiions  of  the  twenty  years  before,  the  survey  rental  on 
the  tillage  area  sliowed  an  mcreaso  from  £065  (lls.  Gfi50}  to  £1380 
(Rs,  13,800)  or  a rise  of  107*51  per  cent,  and  comparcid  with  the 
preceding  yeiiFs  collections,  an  increase  from  £1246  (Rs.  12,460)  to 
£1380(  Rs.  13,800)  or  u rise  of  10’75  per  cent.  During  the  eleven 
years  of  the  survey  lease,  the  collections  liavo  risen  from  £1452  to 
£1815  (Ra.  14,520-18,150).  The  details  are  : 

Surt^t^  RejmtUt  IS7J  - 18SS, 
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beet!  »ettk*fK  The  remain  mg  108  villages,  ninety  State  and  eighteen 
iiliemiUd,  were  m'tfled  between  1872  find  The  State  villagrt 

were  settled  in  three  groups:  tho  first  in  1872-7S,  the  second  in 
1875-76,  and  the  third  in  1878-70.  Of  these  the  twenty-thrt'e  Stale 
villages  sottled  in  1872-78,  lay  immcdiatety  round  Kolhdpur  and 
ine^ded  the  lands  of  that  city*  This  group  contained  58,6011 
acres  or  ninety -two  square  miles  and  65,022  people  or  70li'75  to  th» 
square  mile*  The  twenty-three  villages  were  arrao^ni  in  thrve 
classes  and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varjnng  from  8f. 
(Rb.  4)  to  (Kb,  3J).  The  town  of  KolhApur  and  the  neigliljoux- 
tng  ^dllagefi  were  placed  in  the  first  class  ; villages  a littlL*  further 
reraoTcd  from.  Kolhapur  wore  put  in  the  second  does  ; and  villages 
at  a still  gieater  distimee  from  the  town  formed  the  third  class 
The  details  are  ? 

K^rvir  Surwry  Bntrt,  iSTi-TS, 
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These  rates  were  higher  than  those  adopted  for  the  Alta,  Shirol, 
fljid  Kfigal  sub-divisions.  The  increase  was  required  as  KoUnipar  and 
its  irnmediato  surroundings  have  an  adYontage  over  the  \illagc*^s  of 
other  sub-divisioBB  in  climate,  communications,  and  market*  Com* 
pared  with  1876-71  the  collections  in  1881-82  showed  a rise  frota 
£5795  (Rs.  57,950)  to  £7292  (Rs,  72,920)  or  an  increase  of  25^83 
per  cent.  The  details  are  : 

* K&rmr  1$50- I8St. 


These  details  show  that  during  nix  years  ending  1878  the  reutnlof 
the  arable  waste  increased  from  £776 \Ra  7760)  to  £890  (Rs.  8960). 
This  spread  of  arable  waste  was  due  to  a ecries  of  bad  seasons 
culininuting  in  the  1876-77  famine*  Since  1878  there  has  been 
steady  improvement,  and  by  1882  tlio  arable  waste  was  rc<lueed 
to  ODc-third  of  what  it  was  in  1872,  The  assessment  of  encroach - 
metite  in  alienated  holdings  has  also  mat€riaUy  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  collections  in  later  years.  ^ 

The  second  group  of  Karvir  State  Tilloges,  settled  in  1S75-76, 
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contamod  seventeon  villagers  to  the  north  and  west  of  Kolhapur  and 
oulHido  the  circle  of  villugea  in  the  fii'at  group.  The  villages  to  the 
west  of  Kalb^pur  were  not  bo  well  placed  aa  tlioae  m the  first  group 
either  in  clmiate  or  communications  ; the  rfiinfall  was  hea\ner  and 
the  soil  poorer,  rdifi  took  the  place  of  Jadri  the  staple  dry  grain  of  the 
plain.  This  second  group  contained  22, 1-18  acres  or  thirty-five 
square  miles,  and  12,414  people  or  354*68  to  the  square  mile.  The 
highest  acre  rates  mtrmluced  by  the  suiwey  in  this  group  wore  : 
For  six  villages  close  to  the  city  of  Kolhdpur  H«.  (Rs.  4)  for  dry-crop 
and  18«.  (Ra,  9)  for  rice  land,  and  for  nine  villages  somewhat  further 
from  KolliApur  7s.  iUi.  (Rs.  3 j)  for  diy^-erop  and  18#.  (Rsf  9)  for  rice 
land.  An  exccptioiial  drvHirop  rate  of  4#.  (Ra.  2)  wos  fixed  for  the 
village  of  Jaital  w*hich  lay  on  the  high  land  south  of  Kothdpur 
and  waa  somewhat  inaccessible  for  carts.  The  higliest  rice  acre  rate 
for  this  village  was  fixed  at  14#.  (Ra.T).  For  Sutidul,  u part  hill  and 
part  plain  village,  highest  aero  rates  of  2#.  Of/.  (Rs.  If)  for  dry-crop 
and  14s.  (Rs,  7)  for  rice  land  were  adopted.  Compared  with  1874-75 
the  collections  at  survey  rates  in  1881-82  showed  a rise  from  £2788 
(Rs.  27,880)  to  £3026  {Rs.  30,260)  or  an  increase  of  8*53  per  cent. 
The  details  are  ; Kartiir  JSS4  - ISSjs. 
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These  details  show  that  during  the  chief  famine  year  (1876-77)  the 
rental  of  arable  waste  rose  from  £279  (Rs.  2790)  to  £611  (Ra.6ll0) 
and  though  since  then  the  arable  waste  has  steaiiily  fallen  the  arei^ 
is  still  (1882)  in  excess  of  what  it  waa  in  1875-76,  The  increase  in 
colloftions  is  mainly  caused  by  resumptions  of  encroachments  in 
alienated  holdings. 

The  third  group  of  Karvir  villages  settled  in  1878-79,  contained 
fifty  villages  mostly  to  the  south-west  and  west  of  Kolhdpur. 
These  villages  pass  through  every  grade  from  excellent  dry -crop 
villages  in  the  lludhganga  iind  Bliogdvati  valleys  to  pure  hill 
vilhigcs,  where  rice  unci  kamri  or  Avood-ash  are  the  chief  forms  of  * • 
tillage.  These  AilingCB  contained  55,330  acres  or  86"5  square  miles, 
and  24,100  people  or  279 '65  to  tho  square  mile.  Under  the  survey 
settlement  they  were  arranged  in  six  classes  AAuth  liighcst  dry-crop 
acre  rates  varying  from  8#  (118,4)  to  4#.  (118.2).  The  details  are  : 
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Compared  with  1875-76  the  coUectioDs  at  survey  rates  tn  188l-J^ 
showed  a fall  from  fo549  (Tts.  55^4110)  lo  £5441  (Rs.  54^410)  or*  j 
decrease  of  1'9  4 per  cent.  The  details  are  : [ 
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III  Punliala  wirvey  measuring  was  begun  in  1868  and  finished  in 
1871  and  classing  was  begun  in  1872  and  finished  in  1876.  Of  204 
Tillages,  two  desertid.  villages,  eight  suburhs  of  the  Puuhdla  fort, 
and  twenty-six  alienated  vilhigi^s  were  still  unsettled  in  1881-8*2. 
The  remaining  ICS  villages,  IGO  Stat^  iind  eight  aliemitcd  villages, 
were  settled  between  1875  and  1882.^  The  State  rillages  were  settleil 
in  four  OTOUps,  one  in  1875-76,  a second  m 1876-77,  a third  in  1S77'78, 
and  a fourth  in  1878-79.  The  details  are  : The  first  or  1875 
group  contuiued  thirty  rilliiges,  soino  in  the  vallevs  of  the  Kasari 
and  V^rna  rivers  and  some  on  the  lofty  Panhdia  range.  The 
area  of  tills  group  was  46,272  acres  or  07' 3 square  miles  ^rith  84,878 
people  or  371-91  to  the  aqimro  mile,  Tne  higheet  acre  rates 
intro<luced  by  the  survey  were  : For  the  KodoU  village  in  the  plain 
country  of  tho  Vdma  valley  and  for  the  two  rillagcs  of  Porla  and 
Yavlujn  on  either  bank  of  the  Easuri  river,  a highest  acre  rate  of 
7#,  6i/.  (Rs,  3|)  for  dry-crop  and  (Rb.  9)  for  rice  land  ; for 

eight  villages  in  tho  Yarna  and  Kusari  valleys,  but  somewhat  further 
remuvetl  from  Kolhdpur  and  great  lines  of  comniunicution,  a 
•higbest  aero  rate  of  7^,  (Rs.  3^)  for  dry-erup  and  IG^.  (Re.  8}  for  rice 
land  ■ for  six  \Tllages  that  lay  more  to  the  west  and  were  nii  tho 
Punhitla  range  and  hud  a heavier  rainfall,  6#f.  (Rs.  3)  for  dry-crop 
und  Itk.  (Ils.  8)  for  rice  land  ; for  the  hill  ^dllages  of  Amljiiviide 
and  Bhndal  on  a spur  of  the  Pimhdla  nmgo,  4.^.  (Rs.  2}  for  dry- 
crop  and  14s.  (Rs.  7)  for  rice  ; for  eleven  rillngea  on  the  top  of  the 
Panhiila  range  and  at  no  great  distance  round  Paniiilla  itself,  2#.  6//, 
(Rs.  IJ)  for  dry-crop  and  14^f.  (Rs.  7)  for  rice  land,  Though  so 
far  to  the  east  these  eleven  villages  were  similar  in  their  tillage  to 
ghdt  or  ildval  villages,  ndehni  being  the  staple  dry-crop  and  rii'e 
tillage  common.  For  hill  villages  their  rates  seem  high.  But,  though 
very  similar  to  hill  villages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a high  road 
passing  through  the  middle  of  them,  an  advantage  very  rarely 
enjoyed  by  villages  in  tho  hills  near  the  Sahy^dris.  Except  the 
hHl  rillages  and  those  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  the  highest  garden 
acre  rate  was  fixed  at  £1  (Rs.  lU)  for  channel-water  and  13«, 
(Rs.  6^)  for  well-water.  To  meet  the  emm  of  garden  lands  on  rivers, 
watered  by  lifts  from  budkw^  the  Survey  Commiesioner  allowed  a 


I Stnta  vllWea  thirty  iu  1855*7(1,  iibity^fivti  in  1876-77,  Boventtieii  in  1877-78, 

and  forty -eight  m 1878-78  : alionated  villages  acUled.  three  Ui  1877 -TS  and  five  in 
1881-82, 
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proportionate  reduction  for  each  lift  Aovm  to  the  fourth  and  at  tho 
fifth  left  the  assessment  at  tho  full  diy-erop  rate.  In  the  hill  villages 
the  highest  garden  acre  rate  was  fixed  at  Os.  (Rs.  4i)  for  well  water 
and  14i!f.  (Rs.  7)  for  ehunnehwater*  In  very  little  land  does  the 
actual  rate  exceed  hall‘  of  this  amount.  In  a few  \nllages  in  this 
group,  while  the  village  itself  was  well  placed  in  the  plain ^ it  Jiad  a • 
hamlet  or  majra  whose  lands  were  somewhat  inaccessible.  In  such 
cases  the  lauds  of  the  lutmlels  were  grouped  with  the  hill  villages. 
Compared  with  iHT'l-To  the  collections  at  survey  rates  in  1881-82 
showed  a rise  from  £3074  (Rs.  30,740)  to  £5250  (Rs.  52,500)  or  tm 
mcrcaac  of  40' 28  per  cent,  Tho  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  tho 
reduction  of  alienations.  The  details  are  : ■ 
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The  second  or  1870  group  conlained  sixty-five  callages,  somo 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Kasuri  and  Kunibhi  rivers  and  some  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vdrna  river  north  of  the  Paiihdia  range.  All  the  State 
villages  of  north-west  Paiihilla  wci-e  included  in  this  group.  They 
covered  an  area  of  00,385  acres  or  108  square  tnilos  and  had  22,852 
jx'ople  or  211 '50  to  the  square  mile,  all  of  them  agrieultur»J, 
Under  tho  survey  sett  lenient  the  sixty-five  State  tillages  wwe 
arranged  in  seven  classes  Vilh  highest  dr v -crop  acre  rules  varying 
from  (Rs,  3i)  to2j?,  fie/,  (Rs,  IJ),  The  highest  rate  was  for  good 
dry -crop  villages  on  tho  0|>cn  plain  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  loivcHt  for  a hill  village  on  a spur  of  the  Punhala  hills*  A 
uniform  highest  acre  rate  of  Itis,  (Rs,  8)  was  adopted  for  rice 
tillage.  The  more  woBlcrly  ^dllagcs  had  some  disadvantage  in 
communication,  but  this  disadvantage  was  modified  by  the 
higher  value  of  rice  in  proportion  to  bulk  compared  i^dth  dry-crop 
pniduce.  The  acre  rates  adopted  for  the  garden  lands  generally 
were  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  cliannef-watcred  lands  and  Ids,  (II5. GJ)  for 
woR-watered  lands.  In  a few  cases  14«.  (Rs*7)  the  acre  were  levied* 
on  the  better  class  of  well- gardens.  The  details  are  : 
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Compared  with  1874-75  the  collections  at  survey  rates  m 1881-8? 
showed  a rise  from  £4071  (Ra*  40,710)  to  £5819  (R«,  ^8J99i  orttn 
increase  of  17*05  per  cent.  The  iiiercaso  is  partly"  due  to  resampUoii 
of  ulienated  lands*  The  detaOs  are  : 
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The  third  or  1877  group  contameti  seventeen  villages  mostly 
either  on  or  to  the  north  of  the  Kasuri  river.  They  covered  an  ar^ 
of  37*487  acres  or  6ity-nme  square  miles  and  had'  8987  people  or 
150*62  to  the  square  mile.  Under  the  survey  sett  lenient  the  sevcDteen 
villages  were  arranged  in  six  classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre 
rates  varj-ing  from  7it,  (Rs*  34)  to  3#*  {Rs.  IJ)*  The  highest  acre 
rate  for  rice  land  was  tixod  at  2j#,  (He.  1)  and  for  kumri  or  wotul-niili 
tillage  at  Is,  (8fl«.)*  Compared  with  1875-76  the  coltceiions  at  survey 
rates  in  1881-82  showed  a rise  from  £1600  (lls.  10,000)  to  £lb87 
{Rs.  18,970}  or  an  increase  of  18'56  per  cent*  The  details  are  : 
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The  fourth  or  1878  group  contained  forty-eight  \illnge8 
generally  to  the  west  of  the  Pauli  Ala  sub-division*  They  covered  an 
area  of  106,814  acres  or  167  square  miles  and  liad  17,125  people  or 
102*54  to  the  square  mile.  The  population  was  distributed  with 
very  unequal  density,  being  much  thicker  in  the  eastern  villages 

survey 


Under  the 


than  in  those  near  and  on  the  SahyAdris. 
settlement  these  villugt^s  were  arranged  in  six  cIusbos  mth  liighci^'t 
clry-crop  acre  rates  %*arymg  from  7s,  (lls. 34)  to  2s*  6</,  (Rs*  l|j, 

Pnnhoia  Surtv^  Naie»j.  18?8^79, 
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Compared  with  1875-76  the  collections  at  survey  rates  in  1881-82 
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showed  a full  from  £2158  (Rs.  21,580)  to  £2118  (Ra.  21,180)  or  a 
decrease  of  1'85  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 

Pafihfilii  1SS6  • ISSS^ 
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:eaa 

31, 
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In  Godinglaj  survey  measuring  was  begun  in  1874-75  and 
finished  in  1878-79  and  classing  was  begun  in  187^-79  and  finished 
in  1879-80.  In  1880-81  survey  rates  were  introdneed  in  fifty-four 
State  villagee  with  an  area  of  87,297  acres  or  136  square  miles 
with  40,438  people  or  297  to  the  square  mile.  Under  the  survey 
settlement  these  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with  highest 
dry  crop  acre  rates  varying  from  7«,  (Be.  3J)  to  6d,  (Re,  2J). 
The  details  are  : ^ , - c.  * * 

Surtffi/  ISSO^Sl. 
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Compared  with  the  preceding  yearns  collections  the  survey  rental 
on  the  tillage  orea  showed  an  increase  of  £5790  (Rs.  67,900)  or  two 
percent*  ___  __  * 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  available  season  details 
during  the  fourteen  years  ending  1862  and  the  nine  years  ending 
1882: 

In  1849  the  season  on  the  whole  was  favourable.  The  early 
rainfall  w^as  ratliof  scanty,  but  tho  late  rain  was  excessive  in  some 
parts  injuring  the  crops*  The  outturn  both  of  the  early  and  Lite 
crops,  bdjriy  gram,  peas,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  was  good* 

In  1850  the  season  on  the  whole  was  much  below  the  average* 
Tho  rainfall  between  June  and  Heptember  was  unseasonable,  and 
except  thoso  on  black  soil  the  crops  were  much  injured.  Copious 
rain  in  October  did  much  good. 

In  1861  the  roinfaU  was  sufficient  and  the  harvest  good.  Ileavy 
rain  in  October  did  some  damage  to  the  crops  on  low  grounds  and 
on  the  banka  of  rivers.  , 

In  1852  the  season  was  on*the  whole  an  average  season.  Except 
in  the  Gadinglaj  sub-division,^ the  rainfall  was  excessive.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  Bcplembcr  fort y-one  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  early  harvest 
was  good,  but  owing  to  heuv^y  falls  in  October  the  late  crops  were 
injured.  Public  health  on  the  whole*wtt8  good. 
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In  1853,  except  in  the  Blmdiir^ad  and  Gading^laj  enb-difimoni 
and  the  Bavda  state,  the  rainfall  waii  insufficient.  The  oarij 
harvest  wm  half  the  average  and  tlie  late  crop?*  wei^  pOf>r. 

In  1854  the  season  was  on  the  whole  an  averuge  sen^on.  Exoc^ 
in  Alta  and  Shirol  the  early  rain  was  sufficient.  Heavy  falls  m 
‘ Oclo^2cr  injured  the  lute  crops,  chiefiy  millets,  gnim,  cotton,  sad 
tobacco*  Grain  prices  rose  in  June  but  fell  in  the  harveetmg  seasoD, 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season  small-pox  and  diarrhea 
prevailed  in  Kolhapur  to’W’ii  and  suburbs*  Othei^wise  public  heultb 
was  good. 

In  1855  iii  Juno  July  and  August  the  rainfall  was  very  sennty  ia 
Shirol,  Alta,  and  Gaditiglaj.  Wells  and  streams  dried  and  rice, 
7id€hni,  sugareiinc,  f«r,  tobacco,  and  cotton  entirely  failed. 

Grain  rose  very  high  and  the  poorer  classes  were  in  great  distresi. 
Fears  of  acarcity  wore  somewhat  allayed  by  slight  showers  in 
September  and  October*  In  other  parts  of  tlie  Ivolhapur  State  the 
rainfall  was  suflScient  and  in  some  of  the  Bavda  villagee  near  the 
Suhyiidris  the  mm  was  so  heavy  us  to  damage  the  rice  and  vuri. 
Heavy  showers  in  October  did  much  good  to  all  cold  weather  crops 
except  tobaisco  and  bdjri  Tvhich  were  beaten  down.  Public  heidtli 
wm  good* 

In  1856  the  rainfall  was  auffictent,  the  harvest  fuU,  and  groin 
cheap.  Cholera  prevailed  in  July  and  August, 

In  1857  the  season  on  the  whole  was  liiilf  the  average.  Thec^arly 
rains  were  sufficient,  but  owing  to  scanty  late  rainfall  the  late  crop^ 
Buffered*  Cholera  pi-e vailed  in  June  unci  July* 

In  1858  the  rainfall  was  scanty  in  some  parts  and  heavy  m others 
and  the  crops  su tiered.  In  Alta  and  Sliirol  the  young  rice  plants 
mid  other  crops  were  eaten  by  insects. 

In  1659  the  season  was  on  the  whole  fa vcuirablo.  Some  injury 
was  done  to  sugarcane  by  a diseaae  called 

In  1860,  except  for  garden  crops,  the  rainfall  was  sufficient. 
Cholera  prevailed  in  August  and  September* 

In  1861  the  season  on  the  whole  was  above  the  average.  Between 
August  and  October  cholera  pi’evuiled,  and  in  ono  month  out  of  200 
hoses  more  than  half  the  number  proved  fatal. 

In  1862  the  cui-ly  rainfall  was  suflicient.  The  late  ruins  were 
abundant  and  tho  lute  crops  were  above  the  average.  Between 
July  and  October  cholera  of  a mild  type  prevailed  in  Kolhapur  and 
Aj  ra. 

^n  1874  the  rainfall  wa«  unfavourable  for  the  early  crops,  but 
heavy  enough  for  tho  lute  crops.  Out  of  a demand  of  £89,050 
(Rs.  8,96,500),  £86,833  (Rs,  8,68,330)  were, collected,  £20  (Rs*  2U0  ) 
remitted,  and  £2797  (Rs.  27,970)  left  tmtstanding. 

In  1875  the  early  crops  suffered  from  want  of  ruin  and 
the  late  crops  from  heu^-y  ruins  in  tlie  middle  of  the  cold  season. 
Cholera  aud  small-pox  prevailed,  and  out  of  127  poraons  attacked, 
fifty-eight  died.  Out  of  a ^demand  of  £91,052  (Its^  9, 10, 620 
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£86,977  (Rb.  8,69,770)  were  coUected,  £24  (Rs.  240)  remitted,  and 
£405 1 (Rs.  40,ol0)  left  outs  tan  ding. 

In  1876  the  season  was  very  unfavourable.  Both  the  early  and 
late  crops  in  great  measure  lailed  Shirol  aufferud  most,  In  it 
scarcely  u field  yielded.  Cholera  twice  broke  out  and  public  health 
was  not  good,  but  of  a demand  of  £93,055  (Re.  9,30,550),  £82,946 
(Rs,  8,29,460)  were  collected,  £32  (Es.  320)  remitted,  and  £10,077 
(Rs*  1,00,770)  loft  outatantliiig. 

In  1 877  the  rainfall  was  abundant  but  unseasonable,  considerably 
damaging  the  late  crops.  Cholera  wu a seve re.  Out  of  a demand  of 
£98,537  (Rs.  9,85,370),  £91,555  (Rs.  9,15,550),  were  collected, 
£131  (Rs,  1310)  remitted,  and  £0851  (Es.  68,510)  left  outstand- 

ing. 

In  1878  the  rainfall  was  50^65  inches.  Cholera  prevaOed  and 
public  health  was  not  good.  In  1878  jvdH  and  bdjTt  prices  were 
double  and  wheal  priees  four  times  those  of  1875.  Compared  with 
1876  and  1877  rice  was  somewhat  cheaper.  The  high  piioea  were 
due  to  the  small  local  stock.  Out  of  a demand  of  £99,025 
(Rs,  9,90,250),  £93,880  (Rs.  9, 38, 800)  were  coUected,  £42  (Rs.  420) 
remitted,  and  £5103  (Rs,  51,030)  left  outstanding. 

In  1879  the  rainfall  was  seasonable  and  favourable  and  the 
han^est  good.  Rice  suffered  a little  from  want  of  rain  and  jvdri 
from  blight.  Public  health  was  good.  Out  of  a demand  of  £ 1 02,444 
(Rs.  10,24,440),  £97,795  (Rs.  9,77,950)  w-ere  collected,  £62  (Re.  620) 
remitted,  and  £4587  (Rs.  45,870)  left  outstanding. 

In  1880  the  rainfall  was  below  the  average.  It  was  not  weR 
difltribulcd  and  the  crops  suffered.  The  liarvoBt  ■was  poor,  but 
grain  prices  fell.  Public  health  was  good.  Out  of  a demand  of 
£111,691  (Rs.  11,16,910),  £104,508  (Rft.  I0,45,0ti0)  were  collected, 
£42  (Rs.  420)  remitted,  and  £7141  (Us.  71,410}  left  outstanding. 

In  1 88 1 the  rainfall  was  very  short.  The  wells  did  not  fill  and 
the  rivers  were  unufiually  low\  This  affected  the  well  and  canal 
irrigation  and  materially  reduced  the  area  under  sugarcane,  the  most 
imporlont  crop.  The  harvest  on  the  whole  was  fair,  ric?e  yielding 
about  a half  and  jvdri  gram  and  wheat  about  a thi'ee-quarters 
crop.  The  markets  were  well  supplied  with  grain  and  prices ' 
remained  low  throughout  the  year.  Public  health  was  not  good. 
Cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed,  and  hundreds  of  cattle  died.  Out 
of  a demand  of  £112,852  (Rs  11,28,520),  £109,287  (Rs.  10,92,870) 
were  collected,  £112  (Rs.  1120)  remitted,  and  £3453  (Rs,  34,530) 
left  outstanding. 

In  1882  the  early  harvest  was  on  the  whole  fair,  but  the  late 
crops  were  far  from  favourable.  In  October,  locust  a partially 
destroyed  the  early  crops  in*  some  places  and  the  wont  of  the 
usual  October  stonns  and  rainfall  greatly  damaged  the  lata  crops. 
Public  health  was  not  good.  Cholera,  hooping  cough,  and 
measles  prevailed. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

JUSTICE. 

BilFOTie  4845  when  tt  came  nnder  British 
Kolhiipiir  had  jiio  regular  courts  for  adtniiiisteriug  justice*  In 
rural  parts  civil  jiiatioe  was  administered  by  the  ifitttl  or  headtnnn 
and  Iti  towns  by  other  higher  revenue  officers*  A cotn plaint  being 
madOj  the  with  the  help  of  the  kitlkar  tt^*  or  accouutsint  I lied 

to  settle  the  diapnte  anucably.  It  they  failed,  the  dispute  wa?i 
referred  to  a pun chd uai  or  jury*  The  higher  rcvenne  officers  alsa 
folloived  the  same  system.  The  disputes  usually  referred  to  the 
jynnchtiijai  were  about  Ijduu  Janes,  lauds,  in  her  it  an  ee,  and  succession* 

The  junadiction  of  the  wna  solely  based  on  the  consent 

of  the  coutendiug  parties.  The  word  literally  signifies  a ^jnry  of 
five'  but  as  a fact  there  was  no  Hniit  to  the  number  of  mombers* 
Sometimes  a whole  villag©  constituted  itself  as  a and 

sonietiraes  the  proceediugs  were  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  a State  officer*  The  first  step  was  to  take  tho  rd//udutrJs‘  or 
agroementa  of  the  parties  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration 
I'hon  foLlow^ed  their  karitittn  or  state  merits  of  their  respi'Ctivo  cmhos- 
^'be  parties  ’were  also  made  to  enter  into  security  bonds  or 
jdmin-kafhdg  binding  themselves  to  abide  hy  the  decision  of  the 
panvluiijat.  The  court  sometimes  examined  the  parties.  It  recciv^ed 
all  the  Jenoe  both  dociiinentary  and  ond  and  accepted  as  ovidonco 
letters  from  absent  w itnesses*  It  then  decided  the  inattor  according 
to  tho  custom  of  the  country  on  the  evidence  before  it  SoniQliiuos 
resort  was  had  to  ordeal.  For  instance  the  dispute  was  ended  by 
one  of  the  parties  taking  out  a piece  of  iron  from  boiling  oil,  or  by 
one  of  the  disputants  being  taken  out  of  the  waters  of  a .sacred  river, 

^ * Generally  held  its  sittings  in  a sacred  place  such  as  the 

temple  of  the  village  god  and  in  imporuint  cases  it  went  to  a place 
noted  for  its  special  sanctity*  The  proceedings  of  tho  ptmeftfr^ai 
were  ofti  ti  reduced  to  writing  and  cootained  a sntnniary  of  ihe 
pleadings  aiul  evidence  and  ended  with  the  verdict*  This  paper  is 
known  under  the  variotis  names  of  panel* htedddpaira^  or 
vitihajar;  sometimes  the  juirty  defeated  passed  a document  to  the 
winner  w hich  w^as  called  a kMuipatnd  jii  which  he  admitted  his  defeat 
and  agreed  not  to  molest  the  wiuner  in  fuhire,  Tho  aw^ard  of  the 
was  generally  W’illingly  subftiittea  to,  but  in  cases  where 
it  w^as  ueceseary  to  execute  it  by  furce  the  State  officer  obtaiued 
elocution  for  tho  successful  party  by  issuing  the  necessary  orders 
and  even  royal  mandates  or  djndpatms  were  issued  for  tho  pnrposo* 


* TIjo  word  khaffxitrn  UteiwUy  mrans  n lettf^r  of  entl  and  wna  imiued  iM^cuiise  It 
pul  tiu  vud  tv  fhr  ilinpute* 
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Refnsal  to  submit  a matter  to  a panckdyat  was  looked  opoo  as  art 
iodicatioD  of  fraud  ami  the  party  who  refiiaed  to  submit  his  dispute 
to  the  pfimhayatf  or  having  agreed  to  do  so  did  not  put  in  his 
appearance  before  it,  lost  his  case.  Generally  the  decision  was  final 
but  in  exceptional  cases  a new  trial  was  allowed.  This  system  of 
administering  justice  though  open  to  many  objections  was  pifjuilar  * 
with  the  people  and  satisfied  their  wants  so  long  as  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  and  the  weakness  of  the  gave  rumen  t tendetl  to 
preserve  astrong  mmniunal  feeling  among  the  village  communities, 
and  the  potent  voice  of  the  village  elders  was  universally  respected. 

Jn  administering  criminal  justice  fho  pauchtij^at  was  rarely 
employed.  In  villages  the  pdf//  took  cognizance  of  small  offences 
such  as  petty  tliefts,  abnslvo  language  and  sioiple  hurt,  and,  having 
ejcarained  the  parties  and  witiiesaes  orally,  either  punished  the 
offender  with  a small  fine,  or  put  him  into  the  stocks,  or  sotiietimea 
iinpnsoned  him  in  tho  villagG  ckdifdL  Above  the  pdfil  was  the 
kafft^iviaddr  or  mdmtatdtlr  who  investigated  into  itmrders,  dacoitias, 
and  robbenes  and  submitted  tho  proceedings  for  final  disposal  to  the 
hiizur  or  Raja*a  court.  Somatimea  these  cases  wore  handed  over  to 
the  nydydfihinh. 

The  chief  offences  wfere  treason,  murder,  dacoity,  robbery,  adultery, 
theft,  and  hurt.  Th  o usual  forma  of  punish  men ta  were  death, 
mutilatiou,  imprisonment,  ami  fine.  Of  these  fine  was  most  common. 
There  was  hardly  any  offence  which  could  not  bepnmsbed  with  simple 
fine.  Sometimes  miirdcrera  were  compelted  to  make  compensation 
to  the  family  of  the  victim.  Land  thus  given  in  oompensatiou  was 
called  khttuktUd  Mutilatian  was  genenilly  inflicted  on  women  for 
adnltery.  There  were  no  rogalar  prisons^  but  offenders  were 
confiuetl  in  forts,  and  in  Kolhdpur  itself  there  were  cells  in  thp 
centre  of  the  city  near  Ranke ba*a  temple.  Prisoners  were  dieted  on 
uti wholesome  food.  Death  wm  inflicted  in  various  ways,  by  hanging, 
behead ing,  blowing  from  a gun,  throwing  off  a proeipico,  trampling 
under  an  eleph;mt^s  foot,  or  by  ^ul  or  impalement.  Jn  1821  the 
Mohite  who  nttacked  and  murdorod  the  Raja  Aba  8aht?lj  was 
trampled  under  an  elepliaaPs  foot.  Execution  by  sul  consisted  in 
impaling  the  offender  ou  an  iron  stake  fixed  npright  in  the  ground, 
liesiiles  these  there  was  a puniBhmeut  CiUhni  dhitid  kddhie  which  was' • 
considered  most  ignominious.  It  consisted  in  niaking  a man  ride 
ou  an  ass  with  his  face  wliich  was  besrn«mrod  with  lampblack, 
towqrds  the  tail,  mid  parading  him  in  this  condition  through  the 
town  or  village  with  tho  nccompauimeut  of  a drum.  He  was 
exjn-dled  from  tho  town  or  village.  In  the  absence  of  definite  rules 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  or  rather  the  whim  of  the  indivithtal 
otHcvr  and  som^itnes  pauislimenta  were  accompanied  with  various 
cruelties.  * 

The  jdginldrH  and  inferior^mrcfcirir  and  indmddr^  exercised  botli 
civil  an<l  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  mranjdmitt  “wd 

inffwor.  Their  jnriadiction  varied  according  to  their  pijsition  in  tlie 
iJaH>dr,  the  highest  being  empowered  toinliict  even  death. 
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I Khttnini  ulna  applian  to  griuitii  mnda  by  the  SXMt  to  dwtitutc  rclatioai  ot  U\t 
mardarod  parson. 
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\VTien  the  territories  stirrou tiding  the  Kolh^ptir  State  came 
Gnder  British  control  the  neigh boarhood  of  a strong  and  jnst  power 
began  to  hare  some  intiaence  on  the  jndieiat  admiDistration  of  the 
State.  Pot  in  1825  it  appears  that  the  reigning  H^ja  was  advised 
by  Mr.  Baber,  the  then  Pritici^ml  Collector  of  the  Southern  Marat  ha 
* Couatry,  to  appoint  a shasiri  and  a kazi  to  whom  all  disputes  were 
to  be  submitted  for  ad  judication.  Ha  was  instructed  that  though  ho 
might  remove  them  for  misconduct  he  should  not  otherwise  iutarfere 
with  them.  After  this  event  the  nydyddhish  appears  to  have  regained 
some  of  his  lost  influence  as  his  decisions  Jatterly  appear  to  be  more 
frequent.  Ib  1842  saf  tor  widow-immolation  was  abolished  and  in  1813 
the  sale  of  children  prohibited.  About  1844-45  when  the  Stato  came 
under  British  superintendence,  judicial  admiuistratioo  was  very  badly 
conducted.  In  1845  the  late  Mr,  Beeves  described  it  thus; 

* The  judicial  system  of  Kolhapur  though  founded  on  the  ancient 
Hindu  institute  has  been  administered  iu  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
room  for  injustice  and  oppression  of  every  sort  The  administi'ntion 
of  justice  bus  evidently  depended  entirely  on  the  caprice  of  a few 
irresponsible  agents  at  the  Auewr.  In  the  districts  the  niAtnlnt4liir« 
have  been  all-powerful  and  below  them  again  the  ptiiUg,  The 
government  has  at  the  same  time  been  so  inefficient  and  weak 
that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  village  townships,  those 
indestructible  atoms  of  which  the  Hindu  policy  is  made  up,  have 
alone  prevented  it  from  falling  to  pieces/ 

For  about  four  years  after  Kolhilpur  came  under  British 
superintendence,  mAtnlatdars  iis  before  were  allowed  to  try  chil 
and  criminal  cases.  In  1848  three -regular  civil  courts  were 
established,  two  for  mansffH  and  one  for  a sadar  amin.  The 
viun^ifs  had  power  to  try  suits  up  to  iiSOO  (Bs,  5000)  and  the  #a(£ar 
arntn  up  to  j£lOOO  {Rs.  10,000).  Against  their  judgment  appeal 
lay  to  the  Political  Superintendent  and  a final  appeal  to 
Government.  As  regards  the  criminal  administration  the  mdmlatdArs 
of  the  sii  sub-divisions  or  jjetds&nd  the  kdrbhdrU  or  managers  of 
Bavda  Vishdigad  and  Kdgal  had  power  to  award  sentences  of  flue 
up  to  £5  (Hs.oO)  and  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months* 
In  the  city  of  Kolbdpur  the  court  of  the  nydyddhish  or  Judge  had 
. *powor  to  fine  up  to  £20  (Rs.  200}  and  to  impriBon  up  to  three 
years,  and  the  hot  ml  or  city  magistrate  tried  petty  criminal  cases 

with  power  to'  fine  up  to  £2  U)«.  (R8.25)  and  imprison  up  to 

thirty  days.  The  highest  criminal  court  was  that  of  the  Political 
Superintendent  assisted  by  assessors  who  also  heard  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts.  Tho  Political  Superintendent 
ha^  powers  similar  to  the  Sessions  Judge  in  British  districts, 

There  were  no  definite  laws  on  any  subject  but  the  courts  were 

guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bombay  regulations  unless  they  were 
found  to  conflict  with  the  established  customs  of  the  State,  For 
instance  in  the  oacecution  of  the  decrees  of  civil  courts  no  house 
required  for  the  residence  of  a judgment- deb  tor  was  liable  to  sale 
unless  it  had  been  specifically  assigned  as  security  for  payment 
of  the  decreed  debt  and  declared  by  the  court  as  liable  to  sale ; no 
lands  on  any  account  were  liable  to  sale  and  further  no  iudgmenU 
debtor  was  liable  to  imprison  moot  in  couBcqueuce  of  failure  to  pay 
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the  decreed  deht  The  jeriediction  of  the  jag-irddrs  was  retained 
but  tbej  were  not  allowed  to  pasa  sentences  of  death  or  impnsonmeiit 
for  more  than  ten  years  ^ besides  they  were  required  to  report  the 
more  heinous  offences  to  the  Political  StiperintendonU 

This  state  of  things  continued  up  to  1862  when  ShivAji  or 
Bdba  Sdheb  Maharaja  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  State*  This  made  certain  changoa  necessary*  Ths 
nydyddkUh  or  Native  Judge  was  allowed  to  pass  sentences  up  to 
seven  years  but  aontencea  in  excess  of  three  years  were  subject 
to  confiruiation  by  the  Maharaja*  Appeals  against  the  decisions  of 
the  inferior  civil  and  criminal  courts  lay  to  Ills  Hfghness  the 
Mahfiraja  who  was  also  emjDowered  to  pass  any 'seritence  up  to 
death  ; but  sentences  of  death  required  Government  confirmation* 
The  Maharajas  decisions  in  civil  suits  were  not  open  to  appeal* 
By  the  agreement  which  was  entered  into  between  the  MabirAja 
and  the  British  Govemineut  the  jurisdiction  of  the  principal  Jdytrddrs 
was  limited  to  seven  years^  imprisonment  and  cases  retjniring 
capital  punishment  and  imprisonment  for  more  than  seven  years 
were  to  be  sent  op  to  the  Political  Agent^  for  submission  to  Govern- 
mont.  In  1866  owing  to  the  death  of  Shivaji  the  British 
Government  resumed  the  administration  of  the  State  and  the  system 
of  judicial  ad  minis  t ration  was  remodelled, 

In  1867  the  nydtjddhish  was  invested  with  the  following  powers. 
In  civil  suits  of  the  nature  of  small  causes  and  not  exceeding  £50 
(Rs*  500),  one  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  subordinate  courts  to 
the  nydyddki»fL  In  the  other  suits  tried  by  the  subordinate  courts 
an  ordinary  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  nydyddhish  and  a special 
appeal  to  tbe  Political  Agent*  Suits  above  £1000  (Rs,  10^000)  were 
tried  originally  in  the  uydydd/iish^s  court  with  an  appeal  to  tbp 
Political  Agent.  In  criminal  matters  the  nydyddhUh  had  the  powers 
of  a District  Magistrate  for  the  whole  territory.  He  w’aa  also 
invested  with  the  powers  of  an  Assistant  Sessions  Judge  and 
allowed  to  try  cases  which  the  Political  Agent  might  refer  to  him* 
The  Assistants  to  the  Political  Agent  were  also  empowered  to 
exercise  powers  of  Assistant  Sessions  Judges  and  in  civil  matters  to 
try  appeals  referred  to  them  by  the  Political  Agent.  About  this 
time  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  (Act?  • 
XXV  of  1801)  were  introduced.  Under  this  Act  the  radmlatddra 
were  made  second  class  sub-magistrates  and  their  powers  of 
punishment  were  reduced  from  three  months  to  one  month.  Though 
the  Penal  Code  was  introduced  adultery  by  a woman  was  punished 
with  mutilation  as  formerly. 

In  1873  the  then  new  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  Act  X.  of  1872, 
was  introduced.  Under  this  Act  the  mamlatd^lrs  were  invested 
with  powers  of  a ecSond  j class  magistrate  and  could  iufiict 
imprisonment  for  six  months  and  fine  up  to  £20  (Rs,  200). 
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In  tlie  be^aning  o£  1874-  two  new  oflficerH  called  the  District 
OfBcors  were  appointed  and  thej  were  invested  with  the  powei^  o! 
u first  cbiss  rasgistrate  and  placed  each  in  charg©  of  a division  of 
the  State.  In  187&  tbo  Code  of  Civil  Procetlure,  Act  VlII  o! 
1851),  was  iutrodyced  but  tlie  old  practice  in  tbe  executiuu  of 
deejees,  as  stated  above,  was  retained.  Tlie  State  hiri^han  was 
invested  with  the  powers  of  an  asabtant  judge  in  civil  and  crimical 
matters. 

Before  1882  when  the  llegoocy  Council  was  formed,  the  Pnliticsl 
Agent  had  the  powers  generally  exercised  by  tbe  British  Higli 
Court.  From  1882j  the  Uegeut  in  Council  has  been  the  final  conrt 
of  appeal  and*  revision.  At  present  {1883),  as  rc*ganls  civil 
ad  mi  nisi  ration  Kolhdpur  has  nineteen  courts,  one  of  the  Xtegeut  io 
Council  I one  of  the  Chief  Judge,  one  of  tlie  assistant  ju<lge,  one  r>f 
and  fifteen  of  munaifs.  ^I'he  Chief  Jiulge  has  theyKiwcr^ 
of  a District  Judge  and  liis  assistant  those  of  an  asai.^utnt  jtidifi-j.  Tbe 
sutlar  amin  has  jwwers  to  try  anits  up  to  £J0OS)  (Ka  Of 

the  fifteen  tnunfiifs  seven  are  atipeudiary  and  the  rest  honorary; 
two  belong  to  Kiilhapur  proper  and  the  rest  to  dependent  yigir* 
and  mranjdms.  Of  the  atipaqdiftry  munnijh  two  are  at  Gadingbj 
and  iShirol-  The  munai/H  have  powers  to  try  suits  of  not  more 
than  £501)  (Ra.  5000),  The  joint  oilicer  at  Katkol  has  power  to 
try  suits  of  not  more  than  £2  10a(Hs,  25). 

For  the  purposes  of  criminal  administration  KolliApiir  has  forty 
courts,  one  of  the  Rijgent  in  Council,  one  of  the  Cfiief  Judge,  one 
of  tlio  assistant  judge,  four  of  first  chvss,  twenty-one  of  second  class, 
and  twelve  of  third  class  nmyiatrates.  •'Besides  these  the  chiefs  of 
Bdvda  and  Kdgal  have  powers  to  imprison  up  to  sevoti  years, 

, During  the  iivinority  of Jr#  their  AJrfe/idrb  have  the  powers 
of  a ufdmWddr  and  a On  attaining  majority  the 

jaijirddrs  are  given  judicial  powers  vaiyi ng  with  individual  ability 
and  inteiligoncB.  At  present  (1883)  except  Bdvda  and  Kiigal, 
nil  jdijtnldrp  have  the  powers  of  a second  class  magistrate  iu 
criminal  eases  and  those  of  a in  civil  cases. 

During  the  seven  years  ending  1883  the  number  of  suits  decided 
^varied  from  3G14  in  1882  to  3158  in  1870  and  averaged  3U2,  Of 
these  the  immlier  of  regular  suits  varied  from  2099  in  1883  to  2198 
in  IH79  and  averaged  2473  ; and  the  u umber  of  ex-parte  decisious 
varied  from  533  in  1879  to  42fi  in  1889  and  averaged  481,  During 
the  same  seven  years  the  yearly  value  of  suits  decided  varieil  from 
£3G,20U  iu  1883  to  £27,029  iu  1879  and  averaged  £30,022  ; and  the 
average  value  of  each  suit  decided  v-ariod  from  £10  6#,  (Rs.  1U3)  in 
1883  to  £7  16s,  (Rs,  78}  in  1877. 

Of  3521  9uit^  disposed  of  during  tUo  yetr  1883,  ICO  were  for  the 
possession  of  hind,  151  wore  otherwise  connected  with  land, 
seventeen  were  tor  hates  orperquisites,  and  3193  for  debts  nnd  movable 
properly.  Of  those  suits  two  were  vahiod  above  £1000,  on©  between 
£ 1000  and  £500,  twelve  between  £500  and  £250,  eleven  between 
£250  and  £l0O,  forty-two  Between  £100  and  £50,  sevonty-niuo 
belwGcn  £50  and  £30,  393  between  £30  and  £10,  6S6  between  £10 
and  £5,  1981  between  £5  and  £1,  and  314  than  £L 
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During  the  Beven  years  emling  1883  tlie  mini  her  of  appeals 
disposed  of  in  the  suburJinatc  appellate  courts  varied  from  213  in 
1882  to  ninety-two  in  1881  and  averaged  172.  Of  172  appeals 
disposed  of  in  1883  thirty-four  wore  decreed  for  appi'llants^  uitjoty- 
V0  for  re  sponJeiitSj  twenty-live  were  remanded,  eight  dismissed 
on  default^  fivo  adjusted  or  withdrawn,  four  amended,  and  one 
otherwiae  disposed  of.  During  the  same  seven  years  the  nutnbor  of 
appeals  and  sjiecial  appeals  disposed  of  by  the  Regent  in  Council 
and  the  Political  Agent  varied  from  eighty- five  in  1880  to  six  in  1877 
and  averaged  forty-one  ; the  balance  of  these  appeals  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  31st  of  March  varied  from  1 08  in  1878  to  twenty-four 
in  1883  and  averaged  sixty.  Since  1879,  owing  to  the  introduction 
uf  Act  VIII  of  1859  which  prohibits  special  appeals  on  questions  of 
fact,  the  number  of  special  appeals  has  notably  decreased,  tho  full 
ill  1880  being  thirty-three  against  ninety-six  in  1879. 

During  the  seven  years  etidiug  1883  the  miinber  of  applfcations 
for  execution  of  decrees  disposed  of  varied  from  2St3l  in  1881  to 
2027  in  1878  and  averaged  2401.  Of  2629  applications  dis^xised 
of  in  1883,  614  were  by  private  settlement,  1578  hy  execution  of 
decrees,  and  437  were  dismissed  owing  to  non-appearance  of 
applicants.  The  following  statements  show  in  tabular  form  the 
workiug  of  the  civil  courts  during  the  seven  years  ending  1883  r 
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Registration  of  documents  was  unknown  previous  to  18o9  in 
wbieh  year  an  office  was  opened  for  this  purpose  in  the  Political 
Suporintendent's  office.  The  rules  of  registration  then  introduced 
were  based  on  Regulation  IX,  of  1827  and  Acta  L and  XJX.  of  1843, 
This  system  continued  in  force  till  the  beginning  of  187^  when  a 
J>ody  of  new  rules  based  on  Act  VIII,  of  1871  was  adopted  and  a 
separate  registration  department  organised.  The  department  is  at 
present  worked  by  a District  Registrar*  and  eleven  sub-r«*gistrarB 
of  whom  seven  are  special  and  four  other  officers  doing  the  duties 
of  aub -registrars  in  addition  to  their  own.  There  is  a sub- registrar 
at  the  head -quarters  of  each  sub-division.  The  working  of  the 
department  is  superintended  by  the  Chief  Revenue  Officer  as  the 
Inspector  Geneml  of  Regi  strati  on,  the  District  Registrar,  and  the  two 
* District  OfHcera  According  to  the  registration  report  for  1883-84 
the  gross  receipts  for  that  year  amounted  to  £1230  14tf,  (Rs,  12j307) 
and  the  charges  to  £470  Os.  (R3.47(j3)»  thus  leaving  a credit  balance 
of  £754  8^,  (Rs,  7544),  Of  2398  the  total  number  of  registmtions, 
517  were  deeds  of  sale,  1597  of  mortgage,  twenty-one  of  gift«  of 
immovable  property,  119  of  leases,  108  of  miscellaneous  documents 
relating  to  movable  property,  nine  of  wills,  four  of  bonds,  and 
twenty- five  of  sundry  documents*  The  total  value  of  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  6s.  (Rs.  7,78,583). 

The  administmtion  of  criminal  justice  was  carried  on  in  1883  by 
the  Political  Agent  assisted  by  his  assistant  and  thirty- nine 


1 The  I/c^<irtldr  is  cx-officio  District  Ecgistror. 
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magistrates.  Of  these  latter  ono  was  the  nyayddhUh  or  District 
Magistrate,  four  magistrates  of  the  first  class  of  whom  two 
belonged  to  the  Kolhdpiir  State  proper  and  two  to  feudatory  States; 
twanty-oue  magistrates  of  Iho  second  class  of  wiiom  eleven  belonged 
to  the  Kolhapur  State  propefj  four  to  feodatory  Stti-teB,  and  siie:  to 
inferior  jagirddm*^  and  thirteen  Tiiagisirutea  of  the  third  4‘l;iss  • 
se^^ea  belonging  to  the  Kolhapur  State  proper,  three  to  feudatory 
States,  and  thi*ee  to  inferior  jdijlrddra. 

During  the  year  1883  theso  magis^trates  disposed  of  3498  cases. 
Of  these  Id  14  or  40  per  cent  ’vvere  discharged  without  tiial,  417  or 
12  percent  acquitted,  1351  or  39  per  cent  conrictejd,  1 14  or  3 per 
cent  committed  to  the  sessions,  and  two  othemiae  disposed  of. 
During  the  fMinie  year  the  three  sesBions  courts  at  Kolhiipar  B^^da 
and  Kagal  disposed  of  116  cases.  Of  these  fifty  or  43  per  cent 
were  acquitted,  fifty-three  or  45  per  cent  conrictod,  and  thirteen  or 
11  per  cent  referred  to  the  Regent  in  Council  or  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, The  following  tables  show  the  working  of  these  courtB  during 
the  seven  years  ending  1883  : 
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There  is  no  regular  village  police*  The  reyemie  headman  or  Village  Polioi. 
jmtil  as  a nilo  perforins  the  duties  of  a police  imtiL  The  hcadmau 
ifi  assisted  by  the  Bheisandia  Or  watchmen.  The  village  poUco 
are  empowered  to  act  tinder ^ the  Village  Police  Act  VIII  of 
1867.  The  police  pdh?  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  nydyddhUh 
or  District  Magistrate  but  his  appointment  and  removal  rest  with 
the  revenuo  authorities,  Tho  police  ^dtil  of  ono  village  has  power 
to  try  petty  offences  and  several  other  jaUih  will  also  bo  given  tho 
same  powers. 
n 561^33 
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Chapter  IX* 
Justice. 

Crtmikal  'TRiuisa^ 


Tho  chief  criminal  tribes  are  the  Kaikddis,  Mh4rs,  Mangs,  Berads, 
PardhiSj  Gliraiiis^  Kolhatis,  Bhaoit^,  and  Vadars^  all  of  whom 
come  from  the  South  Deccan  or  Madras.  They  are  basket- maker*, 
cat  1 1 e-dealers  j daj-labourerij  and  aometimea  beggars.  The  Kajk&dU 
and  Kolhatis  aro  well  known  gang  robbcr.s,  the  Bh^mt^  are  noUd 
pickpocketsj  and  the  Vadars  are  generally  given  to  house- 
breaking.  The  resident  tribes  such  as  M bars  and  Hangs  are  subjecUd 
to  strict  pylic©  supervision  by  their  presenco  being  rei|uire<l  at 
a daily  muster  in  each  village  and  their  not  being  allowed 
leave  it  without  a pass  from  the  police  pditl.  The  other  wandering 
tribes  aronvatohed  in  their  movements  while  passing  through  the 
territory. 

Pormerly  gang  robberies  were  numerous,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  greatly  decreased.  A notable  gang  robbery  was  com  in  it  tod  iu 
1879.  Its  object  was  to  restore  the  Pretender  Chima  SSheb  to  thu 
Kolhapur  gdifu  In  this  they  wore  encouraged  by  the  dacoities 
committed  in  neigh bouriug  British  districts  by  Hari  Rdmosbt  and 
Vdaudev  Balvant  F*hadk©. 

The  police  duties  in  former  times  were  performed  by  the  pdtil 
and  the  higher  revenue  officers  sssiated  by  the  village  watchmen 
and  the  3het8a7tdt8*  After  the  Htnte  came  under  British 
soperintendenc©  in  the  Bhetsandi  militia  both  horse  and  foot 

who  held  lands  for  military  service  were  entrusted  with  police 
duties  under  the  village  police  pdtil  and  their  lands  continued  to 
them.  The  following  arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
police  of  the  State.  A certain  portion  of  the  slept  at 

the  chdvdi  during  the  night,  and  took  the  nightly  guard ; others 
lined  the  roads  on  hazdr  or  market  days,  protected  passes  and 
forest  wastes,  and  assembled  when  called  out  in  mass ; whilst 
detachments  of  trained  hors©  and  foot  were  stationed  at  the  head- 
quarters of  each  peUi  or  sub-division.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
police  2>diil  who  had  also  the  charge  of  mustering  the  predatory 
tribes,  of  granting  them  passes  without  which  they  could  not 
leave  their  villages,  and  of  keeping  a general  supervisioti  over 
the  villagers  and  over  all  strangers  who  might  visit  the  village. 
Above  the  pdtil  the  Bhmkkddr  had  the  survoillance  over  a certain 
number  of  villages  and  the  m^mlatdar  superintended  the  sub-division 
genemlly.  Should  a disturbauee  occur  the  village  horsemen  were 
despatched  with  th©  intelligence  to  the  m/imlatdir.  The  report  was 
taken  in  turn  by  the  horsemen  in  the  nearest  localities,  llie 
siieiBandis  assembled  and  when  the  mamlatddr  approached,  a 
respectable  force  assembled  in  readiness  for  tracking  and  pursuit. 
In  each  sub-division  a police  kdrkun^  attended  by  a party  of  teu 
fiorsemeu,  was  eon timmlly  moving  about  during  the  fair  season  from 
village  to  village,  to  anperintend  tho  j^eueral  arrangement,  to 
report  on  the  efficiency  of  tho  polici?  agents,  to  obtain  intelligence, 
and  to  afford  any  assiatanco  which  might  bo  required.  Independout 
of  the  rural  police  each  ptri a or  sub-division  was  furnished  with  a 
body  of  ahihandi  amounting  together  to  3059  and  receiving  a 
month iy  pay  of  £412  17**,  *^Ks.  41:!84),  They  were  armed  with 
a words  and  ehielda  and  generally  stationed  at  the  head-qnartcra  of  the 
sub-divisiou.  A small  body  of  police,  one  naik  and  twenty-nine  men, 
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was  organized  for  the  protection  of  Kolhapur  city  and  another  party  Chapter  IX. 
of  two  ndlA's  and  twenty-fiv^e  men  was  stationod  at  Pauhala  which  Justice 
bad  been  notorious  in  former  days  aa  the  head-quartrors  of  depredators. 

In  course  of  time  the  offices  of  shaikhddr^  and  police  kdrkurw  were  Pouck, 

abolished  and  the  shetsandi  horsemon  also  disappeared.  In  1869 

the  police  department  was  separately  organized  and  fauzdn^s  or  • 

chief  constables  appoioted  for  each  sub-diTision,  and  the  indmlatddrs 

were  directed  to  allot  half  of  the  sepoys  at  their  disposal  to  tho 

fatizddts*  This  newly  constituted  police  was  at  first  placed  under 

the  superintendence  of  the  fitja^ddhish.  In  1870  the  police 

department  was  organized  on  its  present  footing  and  placed  under 

a i'atrict  officer  with  the  designntioii  of  Chief  Police  Officer,  The 

police  force  was  also  with  occasional  small  additions  raised  to  its 

present  strength. 

The  force  is  at  present  486  strong  and  consists  of  the 
Chief  Police  Officer  corresponding  to  the  Poliee  Superintendent 
in  the  British  districts,  a special  police  officer  corresponding  to 
a police  inspector,  seven  fau^drs  or  chief  constables,  six  for  the 
several  sub-divisions  and  one  for  the  city,  thirteen  jmaSddr^, 
twenty  havilddrff,  forty^six  ndiks^  and  398  conshibies.  It  is 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £6350  16^.  (Rs,  63,508),  On  an 
area  of  1961  square  miles  and  a population  of  624-,827j  these  figures 
give  one  constable  for  every  four  square  miles  and  1285  people, 
and  a cost  of  £2  fid.  (Rs.  27U  to  the  square  mile  or  2d, 

(IJ  as.)  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Of  the  total  police  force, 
seven  fauzddrs^  ten  jamddars,  and  six  hainlddrs  are  in  charge  of 
divisions  and  fluh'dlviaioni ; a body  of  fifty  that  is  one  jamdddr, 
five  havilddrSi  five  ndiks^  and  thirty-nine  peons  remain  at  the 
head ^quar tors ; three  ndtks  and  thirty-nine  peons  are  employed 
in  escorting  prisoners  ; one  ndik  and  sixty-six  peons  are  employed 
in  guarding  the  district  and  the  city  jails;  eighteen  peons  serve  as 
orderlies  to  the  fauzdars  or  jamdddrs  in  charge  of  stations  ; one 
havilihirt  thirty  ndiksj  and  194  peons  are  stationod  at  the  twenfv''- 
eight  different  police  posts  in  the  districts  and  twelve  police 
stations  in  tho  city ; one  Auci  Wdr,  one  ndik,  and  forty-two  peons  are  * 
allotted  to  magistrates  and  other  officers  ; sixteen  peons  are  employed 
in  serving  processes ; one  ndik  and  five  peons  are  placed  at  the^  ^ 
disposal  of  the  excise  department ; one  ndik  and  three  peons  are 
employed  at  the  lunatic  asylum  ; and  two  jamdddrSj  seven  havUddrs, 
four  and  sixty -one  peons  are  employed  on  niiscellaneous 

police  work. 

Of  these  306  are  Mardth^s,  100  Mahomedans,  twenty-five 
Brahmans,  eight  from  each  of  the  castes  of  Lingdyats  Rajputs 
and  Kolia,  five  Dhangars  or  Shepherds,  four  Mdngs,  three  from  each 
of  the  castes  of  Jains  Bi^rbers  and  Bhois,  two  M liars,  and  on©  from 
each  of  the  castes  of  Prubhus,  Goadvis,  Vdois,  Tailors,  Potters, 

Butchers,  Washermen*  and  Vaddrs, 

Fifty  of  the  force  are  drilled ’and  provided  with  firearms ; the  rest, 
except  the  Jauzddrs  &ud  jnmdddr^  who  are  armed  with  swords,  are 
provided  with  batons.  Fifty-four  only  out  of  the  whole  force  can 
rend  and  write,  but  (here  is  a police  school  established  to  teach 
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the  rest  to  read  and  write  and  also  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
their  duties* 

Besides  this,  of  the  police  force  kept  in  feudatory  States  the 
Ichalkamnji  force  is  sixty- two  strong  nmiiitainod  at  a yearly  cost 
of  £472  4s.  (Rs*  4722),  the  Vislidlgad  force  is  forty-six  strong 
maintained  at  a yearly  cost  of  £^419  4m,  (Ra.  3492) j the  Kagal  force 
is  thirty -six  strong  maintained  at  a yearly  cost  of  £287  16#. 
(Rs,  2878),  and  tha  Bavda  force  is  twenty-eight  strong  maintained 
at  a yearly  cost  of  £l-l-t  12#.  (Rs.  1416).  Kolhipur  has  no  mounted 
police,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  parties  from  the  Rod  RUdla 
or  mo  bodyguard  of  the  Maharaja. 

The  returns  fbr  the  fi^^o  years  enrling  1881-S2  show  a total  of 
sixty-three  murders  and  attempts  to  murdor,  twenty-five  culpable 
homicides,  100  cases  of  grievous  hurts^  sixty-seven  dacoities  and 
highway  robberies,  and  14,166  other  offences.  During  these  five 
years  the  total  number  of  offences  gavo  a yearly  average  of  2885, 
or  one  offence  for  every  277  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
murders  varied  from  twenty-soveu  in  1 877  to  Bve  in  1880  and  averaged 
twelve;  culpable  liomicides  varied  from  eight  in  1877  and  1880 
to  one  in  1878  and  1881  and  averrtged  five;  cases  of  grievous  hurts 
varied  from  twenty -seven  in  1880  to  sixteen  in  1879  and  averaged 
twenty -one;  gang  and  other  robberies  varied  from  eighteen  in 
1878  to  nine  in  1879  and  avemged  thirteen  ; and  other  offences 
varied  from  4610  in  1877  to  1999  in  1830  and  averaged  2833. 
The  dataOa  are  : 
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* During  the  seven  yoara  ending  1883  the  percentage  of  stoleu 
property  recovered  varied  from  eighty-seven  in  1879  to  thirty-four 
m 1880.  Tlio  details  are  : 
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Bosides  the  central  jail  at  Kolhapur  there  are  thirteen  gubordinate 
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Bliadargad,  Gadinglaj,  Katkol^  Vishdlgad,  Bivdsj 
Ichalkarauji,  Ajra,  and  Kdgal.  The  central  jail  at  Kolhdpur  was 
built  in  1847-4S  at  a cost  of  £1200  (Rs.  12^000)  and  nearly  the  same 
amount  spent  iu  1873  in  adding  a storey  to  the  northern  part  of 
tho  main  building*  It  is  situated  near  the  A'ditvAr  gate.  It  consists 
of  the  main  building  and  out*houaes  of  which  two  are  used  to  , 
confine  prisoners,  one  for  under-trial  prisoners  and  one  for  females. 
Tho  main  building  is  square  in  form  and  is  surrounded  by  a stone 
wall  thirty  feat  in  height  and  is  protected  by  double  doors  to  the 
north.  The  inner  door  is  made  of  iron  bars  and  the  outer  of 
wooden  planks  coated  with  sheets  of  iron.  The  oorthenj  portion  of 
the  building  is  double-storeyed  only.  There  are  fifteen  cells  closed 
with  a railing  of  iron  bars  on  thi-ee  sides.  On  a bastion  in  the 
rampart  to  the  south  of  the  main  building  there  are  two  solitary 
cells  each  measuring  8'x8'.  The  space  in  their  front,  ia  used  as  a 
room  for  the  infantry  guards  The  building  for  the  confinetnent  of 
under- trial  prisoners  contains  fourteen  cells,  ten  out  of  which 
are  provided  with  wooden  bars  and  four  with  bars  of  iron  and  a 
wooden  ceiling.  One  cell  is  allotted  to  a single  pTisoner.  This 
building  is  entered  by  a door  facing  the  west*  Adjoining  to  this 
building  is  the  prison  for  females.  Part  of  it  is  closed  with  wooden 
bars  and  the  remaining  portion  is  kept  open  which  serves  as  a 
cook-room  for  the  jail.  It  is  accessible  by  a door  to  the  west* 

Tliere  ia  a hospital  attached  to  the  jail  which  stands  on  a bastion 
on  the  rampart.  It  is  (i4'x  10'.  It  contains  two  rooms  for  tho 
Rccominodation  of  sick  prisoners.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1881-82  the  yearly  average^  nil  ruber  of  sick  was  233^6  and  of  deaths 
7^8,  Inside  the  rampart  wall  to  the  east  of  the  jail  there  is  a 
quadrangle  in  which  prisoners  sentenced  to  death  are  executed. 

A party  of  the  Kolhapur  Infantry  twenty-five  strong  under  « 
sttbheddr  furnishes  a daily  guard.  Besides  this  a police  party  is  used 
in  guarding  the  prisoners  w*hen  they  are  taken  out.  There  are  also 
sixteen  officers  belonging  to  tho  jail  establishment  such  as  ndiks 
hamlddrg  and  Jamdtidrif. 

At  about  600  feet  from  tbe  main  building  outside  the  rampart  ' 
wall  ia  tho  jail  workhouse  where  cotton-weaving,  carpet -making, 
carpentry,  and  cane-work  are  carried  on.  Loog-terni  prisoners  are*  « 
made  to  work  in  the  warehouse  and  others  are  employed  by  tho 
town  munteipality  and  by  the  State  public  w^orks  department  at 
a daily  average  wage  of  3d,  (2  The  women  aro  employed  in 

cooking  and  gidnding  com.  Except  on  Sunday,  the  prisoners  daily 
work  from  six  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  again  after  a short  rest 
from  one  to  five  in  the  evening.  In  1883-84  the  workhouse  yielded  a 
net  profit  of  £67  1 is,  ( Rs.  677),  During  the  same  year,  of  the  total  of 
505  prisoners  400  were  males  and  105  females,  and  478  were  Hindus 
twenty-six  MusalmAns  and  oite  Christian.  There  ia  a night-school 
in  the  jail  for  the  education  of  prisoners  who  desire  it.  The  school 
hours  are  from  six  to  eight  i4  the  evening*  The  subjecta  taught 
are  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic.  During  the  year  1883-84 
the  net  coat  for  each  prisoner  wa^  £7  3«,  fid,  (Rs.  71}),  The 
State  civil  surgoon  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  central  jail. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FINANCE. 

* 

Tee  earliest  available  balance  sheet,  that  for  1846-47,  shows  a 
total  reventie  of  £66,482  (Ra.  6,64,820)  and  a total  expenditars 
of  £51,734  (Ra.  5,17,340)  ; the  to(^  revenue  for  1882-83  araoiinted 
to  £212,963  (Ra.  21,29,630)  and  the  charges  to  £111,977 
(Rs.  11,19,770).  Leaving  aside  receipts  and  payments  under  the 
head  of  deposits  and  advances,  the  revenue  under  all  other  heads 
of  the  year  came  to  £160,616  (Bs*  16,05,160),  or,  on  a popnlatioo 
of  800,189,  an  individual  share  of  4j?.  (Bs*  2).  During  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under 
the  chief  heads  of  recseipta  and  charges. 

Land  revenue  receipts,  which  form  52  per  cent  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  State,  have  risen  from  £46,558  (Rs,  4,65,580)  to 
£111,771  (Ra.  11,17,710),  and  charges  from  £6452  {Es.  64,520)  to 
£9438  (Rs.  94,380).  The  increase  in  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
large  additional  area  brought  under  tillage,  the  confiscation  of 
alien ationa,  and  the  survey.  The  increase  in  charges  is 

chiefly  due  to  the  employment  of  a better-paid  staff. 

* Silyar  revenue  has  risen  from  £4289  {Bs.  42,890)  to  £9684 
(lia.  96,840).  It  is  derived  from  farming  the  right  of  vending 
tobacco,  gdnja,  and  bfidng. 

Judicial  receipts,  which  consist  chiefly  of  fines,  have  risen  from 
£2045  (Ha.  20,450)  to  £2569  (Rs*  26,690).  In  1882  the  charges 
amounted  to  £2091  (Ba*  20,9 10), 

Stamps  are  a new  head  since  1858-59*  In  1882  the  receipts 
. ^amounted  to  £5352  (Ba.  53,520)  and  charges  to  £313  (Rb.  3130)* 

Registration  is  a new  head.  In  1882  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£1026  (Ra.  10,260)- 

Education  is  a new  head.  In  1882  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£2083  (Rs*  20,830)  and  charges  to  £7012  (Rs,  70,120)* 

Interest  receipts,  owing  to  increased  savings  invested  in 
Government  securities,  have  risen  from  £96  (Rfi*  960)  to  £5264 
(Rs.  52,640). 

Political  charges,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a separate  agency 
for  the  KolhApur  State,  have  riaeti  from  £749  (Rs.  7490)  to  £2811 
(Ra  28,110)* 

Regency  is  a new  head  opened  in  1882*  In  1882  the  charges 
amounted  to  £12,214  (Ra.  1,22,140). 
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la  1882  tho  chargOB  amotinted  to  £68U4 
from  £624  {Ub.  G240)  to  £1675 


Police  is  a new  head. 

(Ra.  68,040), 

Jail  chargea  ha^e  risen 
(Ka  16,750), 

Military  charges,  chiefly  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  old 
irregular  cavalry  and  separation  of  the  police  force,  have  ftiUen  * 
from  £18,264  (Rs,  1,92,640;  to  £16,979  (Rs,  1,69,790). 

Meflical  chargea  constitute  a new  head.  In  1892  the  chargea 
amounted  to  £2203  (Rs,  22,030). 

Public  Works  charges  have  risen  from  £633  {Be.  6330}  to 
£15,557  (Ra,  1,55,570). 

The  following  statement  givea  a detailed  comparison  of  the 
1846*47  and  1882-83  balance  sheete  : 

Koihtipur  S/uet*,  IS46-47  amt  ISSM-SS.l 


lUttium. 

{ 1840. 

18S3. 

Lftoci 

g ' 
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mm 
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... 
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08 
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10,124 
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^11 
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«!K»4 
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3001 

318 

1^0719 

TOli 

*308 

16,667 

17.607 


111,677 


I Th^i  cbftrge*  given  in  1992  Aro  ordinary ; bosldee  tltii  tb&re  wm  ft  largn  item 
under  estraordiimry  charges. 


Chapter  Z. 
Fmance* 


MiUTAmr* 

Msdicau 

PomiC  WOEBES. 


Local  Panda  collected  since  1870-71  to  promote  education  ancl 
works  of  public  use  amounted  in  1882-83  to  £10,263  (Rs.  1,02,630). 
The  revenue  is  derived  from  three  sources,  a special  cess  of  one- 
sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tak ; the  proceeds  of 
certain  snbordinata  funds  mcluding  a toll  fund,  a cattle-pound  fund, 
a ferry  fund,  and  a travellers''  rest-house  fund;  and  some misceUaneous 
items  of  revenue. 

lu  1 883-84,  of  four  municlpalitioa  Kolhitpur  had  a city  mnnicipallty  l - 
the  other  three  were  town  mimici pal i ties  at  Naraobas  V4di, 
Ichalkaranji,  and  Kdgal.  The  Kolhdpnr  city  municipality  was 
administered  by  a body  of  Commissioners  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  Hevenua  Officer.  In  1883-84  the  receipts  for  this  municipality 
amounted  to  £5091  lOs,  (Rs.  50,915),  of  which  £1069  16^. 
(Ra.  10,698)  were  collected  from  tolls,  £648  4s,  (Ra.  6482)  from 
town  duties^  £1537  6®.  (Rs.  15,373)  from  house  and  wheel  taxes, 
£756  12#,  (Rs,  7566)  fram  n^rket  foes,  and  £1079  12#.  (Rs.  10,796) 
from  other  sources.  During  the  same  year  the  ehargos  amounted 
to  £4371  14#.  (Rs.  43,717),^  of  which  £ J69  6#,  (Rs.  4693)  were 
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Bpeut  on  the  staff,  £101  16t.  (Rs,  1018)  on  lightings  £1021  16^. 
(Es.  10,218)  on  conservancy,  £1020  48,  (Ra,  16,262)  on  original 
public  works,  £607  10a*  (fts.  6075)  on  repairs,  and  £545  2f. 
(Rs.  5451)  on  miscellaneoua  pttrpoaea. 

Of  the  town  municipalities  the  municipality  of  Naraoha's  V£di 
where  two  large  fairs  are  yearly  held,  showed  in  1883-^4  an  income 
of  £ l72  14^,  (Ra  1727}  and  an  expenditure  of  £72  6s*  (Es.  723) ; the 
noiunicipality  of  Icbalkaranji  an  income  of  £170  (Ra  1700)  ^and  an 
expenditure  of  £166  (Ra.  1660)  j and  the  municipality  of  K^lgal 
an  income  of  £60  (Rs.  600)  and  an  expenditure  of  £54  2s  (Rs.  541). 
To  several  small  towns,  market  places,  and  the  Panhdla  sanitarium 
which  have  no*  municipalities,  £207  J8s*  (Re,  2079)  were  given 
during  1883-84  from  State  funds  for  conservancy  and  road 
repaira 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


INSTRUCTION, 

In  1883-84  there  were  190  schools  or  aa  average  of  one  school 
for  every  she  villages  with  11,399  names  or  0^27  per  cent  of  181,797 
the  whole  population  between  aix  and  fourteen  years  of  ago*  OE 
these  thirty  were  aided  indigenous  schools  with  826  names*  Uixder 
Ihe  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  tho  Educational  Inspector 
Southern  Division,  the  schooling  of  the  State  was  supervised  by 
& State  deputy  educational  inspector.  In  1883-8 i education  cost 
£7012  (Rs,  70,120)  and  school  bnildings  £1616  (Bs.  16J60),  The 
total  fees  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  £167^  (Rs-  16,730), 

In  1848  four  schools  were  for  the  first  time  opened,  at  Kolhdpnr, 
Panhala,  Alta,  and  Shirol,  In  1854  the  number  of  schools 
increased  to  ten  with  466  names.  Of  these  one  was  an  English 
school  at  Kolhapur.  Besides  these  there  were  in  1854  122  indi- 
geoous  schoolfl  attended  by  1828  pupils.  In  186G-67  the  number 
of  schools  increased  to  twenty-five  and  of  papils  to  1 147*  During 
the  Biseteen  years  ending  1883  the  number  of  schools  excluding 
the  Rajdram  college  and  high  school  has  iucreased  from  twenty-five 
in  1868-69  to  189  in  1883-84,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  1626  in 
1868-69  to  10,986  in  1883-84.  The  details  are  : 


Kolhfipitr  Primary  Schookf^  IS&S*6&  lSSS-84* 


YiAlL 

Schools. 

1 PtivJli. 
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NO 
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ITt 

10,001 

1OT6-7C  ... 
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5:281 

1885-84  ... 

188 

10.986 

Of  the  190  schools  in  1883-84  one  was  the  Rajilrjirn  college  and 
high  school,  one  a training  school,  one  a female  t mining  class,  six 
second  grade  anglo-vernacular  schools,  154  vernacular  schools,  nine- 
teen night  schools,  and  eight  girls  achoois.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  the  various  ckisaes  of  schools  and  tlie  number 
of  pupils  attending  them  during  the  five  years  ending  1833-84  : 

Ciasses  iff  Sekoois,  1879 ‘2SSS. 
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Cbaptor  XI-  In  1867  a hJgli  school  was  opened  at  KolhApar,  In  1871  it  was 


named  the  R^jaram  high  school  in  memorj  of  HAjdrAm  (1866-1870). 
In  1880  a college  class  and  a itarcitin/  or  chiefs*  clam  were  attaehetL 
The  eolloge  class  is  affiliated  t.o  the  Bombay  CTniversity  and  teaches 


Hi&h  ^ *>*'®*'  B.A.  standard.  In  1883'84-,  of  the  thirty -eight 


, students  twenty-nine  appeared  for  the  Previous  EiraminatioD,  of 
whom  twelve  or  forty-one  per  cent  were  successful ; and  nine 
appeared  for  the  firsit  B.A.  examination^  of  whom  five  or  fifty-five 
per  cent  were  Baccessfub*  On  the  31st  of  March  1883  there  were 
375  names  on  the  roll  of  the  high  school,  the  avei*ag6  monthly 
number  being  337  and  tbe  average  daily  attendance  30C.  The  high 
school  teaches,  up  to  the  matriculation  standard.  During  the 
sixteen  ytws  ending  1883,  181  studenta  from  the  high  school 
passed  the  matriculation  examination.^  In  1883-84  the  ^turddrg* 
class  w^is  attended  by  eight  mrdars.  The  monthly  fees  charged 
in  the  Riljariim  college  and  high  school  vary  from  10s.  to  5^. 
(Rap5'2|)  in  the  college  class,  from  3d.  to  Is,  (Rs.  11*^)  in  the 
high  school,  and  from  £10  to  £2  10#.  (Rs.  lOO-M)  in  the  sarddr$* 
class.  In  1883-81  the  total  cost  of  this  institution  to  the  State 
amonntad  to  £3420  Pig.  (Rs.  34,206)  or  an  average  of  £10  3j. 
(Rs.  101  4)  for  each  pupil.  For  the  oncouragemont  of  education  this 
inatitution  has  been  endowed  with  three  sets  of  scholjirships,  the 
Alfred,  the  Rajaram,  and  the  Pcfii  and  Sajiafkan  scholarships.  In 
1870,  in  honour  of  the  visit  to  Bombay  by  Ids  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Kolhapur  Darbar  founded  the  Alfred 
scholarships  and  for  this  purpose  invested  a sum  of  £4500 
(Rs.  45,000)  in  Government  securities.  Of  tbe  seven  acholarships 
one  of  £2  (Rs.  20)  a month  and  tenable  for  four  years  is  given  to 
a matriculated  student  of  the  Ritjdrdra  high  school,  who  joins  the 
medical  college  in  Bombay ; two,  each  of  £1  lOd.  (Rs.  15)  a month 
and  tenable  for  two  years,  are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  Previous 
Examination  from  the  liajdram  college  and  continue  further  study; 
and  three,  each  of  £l  (Rs.  10)  a month  and  tenable  for  one  year,  are 
given  to  those  matriculated  students  of  the  Rfljdrfim  high  school 
^ who  continue  their  study  for  the  Previous  Examination  in  the 
Rdjflr^m  college.  In  1871,  in  memory  of  Rajardra  Mahdraj  the 
Rdjdrdra  acholarships  were  founded  by  raising  a public  subsersp- 
* * tion  of  £2100  (Rs.  21,000)  in  Kolhdpiir  and  the  Bombay  Karndtak. 
The  acholarships  are  sixteen  in  number  and  tenable  for  one  year. 
They  are  valued  at  10#.  to  8«.  (Rs,  5-  4)  a month  and  are  given  in 
the  KAjarAin  high  school  to  deserving  studenta  of  the  fourth  to  the 


^ From  tlie  coUegv,  up  to  1SS3-84  thirty-lw^o  the  Previon^ExAnuuAtiou, 

two  in  four  In  ISai,  fourfceuft  in  1882,  and  twelve  in  1883.  In  the  fint  B.A. 
^xaminstiou  altogether  nlnetcon  have  bcMiU  vuaceiuful,  8v&  iu  1BS3  auil  fourtoon  In 


1884. 


^ The  detail#  art:  four  each  in  ISdSiind  1880,  Iwo  fn  1870,  seven  in  1871,  e^liteen  in 
1872,  thirteen  in  1873,  twelve  in  1874,  twenty  in  1875,  in  1870,  nine  in  1877.  five 
in  1ST8,  eighteen  in  I87£>,  ten  In  1880,  eighteek  in  1 SSI, seventeen  in  1BS2,  toid 
teen  In  1883.  Of  tlieie  th Irty -four  have  ^ad Mated,  one  tm  M.A.,fteveti  mi  i.L.S., 
two  w L.M.,  twentV'foar  ofl  B.A.,  and  dTty  one  Imve  paased  the  following  examina* 
tiotm  : fourteen  the  nmt  B.  A. , two  the  F.t'.fl,  three  the  F.E.  A.,  Iwcnty-ioven  the 
F,E-,  three  the  Forest  ClMk,  itttd  two  the  Agricultural  Clasa  of  the  Allege  of  Heienoe, 
Poona. 
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seveiitli  standards.  To  proniote  higher  odiieation  among  rural 
classes  ten  scholarships,  namod  the  p^ta  and  €an&than  exhibitionB, 
have  been  founded,  siJc  for  the  six  -petaB  or  sub-di visions  and  four  for 
the  four  aanBthiina  or  feudatory  states.  They  are  g'iveu  to 
deserving  students  from  the  country  who  join  the  IbijirAm  high 
school.  They  are  tenable  for  five  years  and  worth  6^.  (Rs,  a 
month.  Besides  this,  out  of  the  interest  accruing  from  the  poor 
boys  fund  started  in  1809,  books  are  supplied  to  poor  boys  studying 
in  the  high  school.  In  1882  this  fund  had  a balance  of  about  £130 
(Ra,  1300)  invested  in  Government  promissory  notes. 

The  training  school  was  established  in  1807  to  provide  trained 
teachers  for  the  vernacular  schools,  DEiriog  th6  sixteen  years 
ending  1883-84  the  total  number  of  trained  teachers  sent  out  from 
this  school  was  159  or  an  average  of  ten  for  each  year.  During  the 
year  1883  there  were  twelve  students  in  the  school,  Th©  course  of 
study  lasts  for  three  years.  The  pupils  are  each  given  a subsistence 
allowance  of  10?,  (Hs.  5)  a month. 

The  female  training  class  was  opened  in  1882  to  provide  trained 
female  teachers  for  the  girls  schools.  In  1883-8 1 the  class  was 
under  th©  supervision  of  Miss  Little  the  lady  superintendent.  The 
standards  taught  are  the  fifth  to  the  seventh.  In  1883  there  were 
twelve  students,  A teacher  has  lately  been  appointed  to  teach 
Euglish  to  those  who  are  being  trained  as  mistresses. 

Of  the  eight  girls  schools  four  are  at  Kolhdpur  and  the  other  four 
are  one  each  at  Bavda  a village  near  Kollutpur,  Panhdta,  Ichal- 
karanji,  and  Ajra,  In  IS^  these  girls  schools  were  attended  by 
500  girk.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  1883  379  girls  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  boys  schools, 

Th©  night  schools  are  attended  by  labourers,  artisans,  and  culti- 
vators who  cannot  afford  time  to  attend  the  ordinary  day  schools, 
Tho  first  night  school  was  opened  at  Kolhdpor  in  1871,  In  1883-84, 
of  the  nineteen  night  schools  three  were  at  Kolhipur  and  sixteen 
in  other 'parts  of  tho  State,  They  were  attended  by  740  pupils  or  an 
average  of  thirty-nine  for  each  school. 

In  1883-84  there  were  thirty  aided  indigenouB  schools  with  826 
names  on  the  roll.  During  the  year  1883-84  the  cost  to  the  State  • 
on  account  of  these  aided  schools  was  £105  %b,  (Rs.  1031],  Of  tho 
unaided  private  schools  there  were  during  th©  year  109  with  an 
attendance  of  2042,  Of  these  one  was  a private  English  school 
at  Kolh^ipur  with  fifty-eight  names ; one  a Saoskrit  school  at 
Kolhdpur  with  eighty-three  names;  one  n Vedic  school  at  Kokisra 
in  Bavda  with  thirteen  names;  eight  vernacular  schools  with  1(J2 
names;  nineteen  Mission  schools  with  584  names;  and  seventy-nine 
indigenous  vernacular  sohool^with  1142  names.  Of  the  nineteen 
Mission  schools  eight  were  opened  by  th©  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, , one  being  a boys  school  attended  by 
fourteen  and  seven  girls  schools  attended  by  222  girls;  and  the 
other  eleven  were  opened  by  the  Apierican  Misaionj  eight  being 
boys  schools  attended  by  308  and  three  girls  schools  attended  by 
forty  girls. 
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Of  the  fourteen  libranea  and  reading  roomfl  in  1883  two  were  it 
KolhApnr,  and  one  each  at  PanMla,  Hitkalangdaj  Shirol^ 
Narsoba's  Y^di,  GadingUj,  G^goti,  Ichalkaranji^ 

Gagan  B&vda,  and  Malkdpnr.  Of  these  the  Kolh&pnr  native  general 
library  is  the  largest.  In  1883  it  had  2969  bc^ke  and  195  snb- 
Bcrihersj  an  income  of  £220  4?.  (Rs.  2202)  inclading  the  balance 
and  an  expenditure  of  £143  12^.  (Rs.  1436).  It  Bubscribed  In 
forty-five  newspapers.  The  yearly  rates  of  aabscription  varied  from 
to  £12  (Rs.  3-120). 

At  KolhApur  a weekly  newspaper  called  the  Jaydu  or  Ocean 

of  Knowledge  is  published  in  Mar&thi.  It  was  started  in  1870  and 
has  about  150  enbscribers. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


H EALTH. 


The  climate  of  the  KolMpur  plain j wUicli  varies  from  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea  in  the  west  to  about  1 700  in  ^he  eaatj  like  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Deccan  is  temperate.  Towards  the  Sabyddri 
hills  which  are  covered  with  wood  and  drenched  during  the  rainy 
months,  the  air  is  always  cooler  than  in  the  east,  which  during  April 
May  and  June  is  liable  to  hot  easterly  winds.  At  the  same  time 
almost  the  whole  territory  is  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze, 
which  sets  in  during  the  afternoon  and  lasts  till  about  eight  at  night. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
intestines  and  skin.  After  the  close  of  the  monsoon  fever  prevails 
largely  and  is  specially  severe  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sahyddris. 
As  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  is  good  and  there  are  few 
morasses  and  extensive  forest  tracts,  severe  malarious  fever  is  rare. 
About  1848  t5rphoid  or  maliguant  scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  Bdvda 
and  Vishalgad,*  The  colour  of  the  native's  skin  made  the  deteciiou 
of  the  disease  difficult;  and  it  was  not  till  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  throat  supervened  that  many  who  were  attacked  uppliud  for 
relief.  Some  of  the  cases  proved  fatal  by  suffocation,  and  in  others 
from  sloughing  ulceration  extending  to  the  large  vessels  of  the 
throat,  fatal  hemorrhage  ensued.  This  fever  w'aa  confined  to  the 
Lilly  tract  and  origiDated  in  scanty  and  nnwholesome  food. 

Both  among  males  and  females,  old  and  young,  strong  and  feeble, 
eutoxoal  worms  prevail  throughout  the  year.  Except  in  Kolhji|nir 
city  guinea  worm  is  common  thrnughont  the  Instate,  Formerly  i 
guincaw'orm  was  very  prevalent  at  Bdvda,  about  three ‘fourths  of  the 
hospital  patient?*  being  affected  by  it.  Of  lato,  owing  to  the  clostiro 
i»f  a particular  well  the  water  of  which  was  infected  with  geruiV 
the  disease  has  notably  decreased.  Tapeworm  and  ringworm  am 
cuimiion  and  asca rides  or  threadworms  arc  often  found  in  children. 
Of  skin  diseudCH  the  chief  are  eczema,  running  scall,  herpes,  and 
sea  hies.  TTiey  are  not  Bcvero  and,  though  liable  to  recur,  are  easily 
removed. 

Of  epidomics  clKflera  and  small- |iOx  are  tha  chief.  Till  late, 
Kulhilpnr  vrm  well  km^wn  as  the  liot-bod  of  cholera  in  the  Bouilmy 
Kam&tuk.  Cliolem  coiv*tarftly  broke  at  fairs  or  JatnWf  where  the 
conservancy  and  wuti  r supply  are  bad  and  food  unwholesotno.  It 
generally  prevailod  April -May,  when  a large  hiir  sometimes 

utteudod  by  aljout  100,000  p^Kipb  is  year ly  held  at  Jotiba  s hill, 
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eight  miles  north-west  of  Kolhdpur*  Of  late  owing  to  improved 
eanitation  and  better  water-supply  cholera  QUlbreaks  are  mild  in 
nature.  The  followmg  are  the  chief  available  details  of  cholera 
outbreaks  during  the  thirty -fiv'e  years  ending  1883 : 

Iq  1849  cholera  was  mild  and  attacked  children  only.  Many  of 
.the  faaes  recovered.  In  1850  cholera  attacked  adults  only.  In 
May  1S54  cholei’a  broke  out  in  Kolhapur  city.  It  was  an- 
us u ally  fatal ; for  several  da^^a  there  were  aa  many  deaths  as  there 
were  attacks.  From  the  city  the  disease  spread  over  the  country. 
In  I8S5  cholera  was  brought  from  Pandharpur  by  pilgrims  who  died 
by  dozens  om  the  way.  On  the  several  roads  guards  were  placed  to 
prevent  the  pilgrims  from  entering  Kolhapur  city  till  they  pi^ssed 
some  days  in  quarantine.  In  1869  cholera  originated  at  Kaga! 
and  for  five  months  raged  severely  throughout  the  State.  Of 
the  4771  reported  cases  2705  or  fifty-seven  per  cent  wore  fatal; 
for  the  city  of  Kolhdpnr  the  cases  reported  were  952  and  deatlis 
404  or  forty- two  per  cent.  In  i860,  except  at  Kolhapur,  cholera 
broke  oat  mildly  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  It  first  appeared  at 
Shirol  in  the  east  and  ended  at  B4vda  in  the  west.  In  1861 
cholera  first  appeared  at  Shirol  in  July  where  302  persons  were 
attacked.  It  then  travelled  to  Gadinglaj  in  the  south,  to  Kollutpnr  in 
the  north,  and  ended  at  Bdvda  and  Vish^Igad  in  the  west.  Of  711, 
the  total  reported  cases,  4S0  or  sixty  per  coat  were  fatal.  In  1862 
cholera  broke  out  twice  in  April  and  November,  In  the  middle  of 
April  cholera  broke  out  at  the  fair  held  on  Jotiba*s  hill.  From 
this  hill  it  was  brought  by  pilgrims  all  over  the  country,  and  raged 
severely  till  June,  Of  3072  the  total  rejjorfced  cases,  2088  or  ei tty- 
eight  per  cent  were  fatal  j in  Kolhapur  city,  of  the  669  reported 
cases  440  or  sixty-six  per  cent  died.  The  November  outbreak  took 
jdace  in  four  or  fire  villages  lying  twelve  miles  north  of  Kolhapur, 
The  disease  appeared  among  workmen  employed  on  road-making. 
It  was  probably  brought  by  pilgrims  from  Pandharpur.  Of  the  forty- 
five  recorded  cases  twenty-three  or  fifty-one  per  cent  died.  In  1863 
cholera  broke  out  mildly  throughout  the  State  from  May  to  September, 
Of  505  the  total  recorded  cases,  316  or  aixty-two  percent  were 
fatal ; in  Kolhapur  city  twenty-six  cases  were  reported  of  which  ten 
or  thirty-eight  per  cent  died.  In  1864  cholera  raged  severely  from 
■April  to  July-  Of  7044  the  total  recorded  eases,  4098  or  fifty-se'ven 
per  cent  died.  Of  these  in  Kolhapur  city  the  cases  reported  ivere 
844  and  deaths  441  or  fifty- two  per  cent  In  1835  cholera  broke 
throughout  the  Stato  from  May  to  August  Of  1281  the  total 
recorded  cases,  832  or  eisty-sls  per  cent  died.  Of  these  in  Kolhd^pur 
city  thirty-three  esses  occurred  and  twenty  or  sixty  per  cent  died, 
Thoycar  1866  was  free  from  cholera,  la  1867  only  a few  sporadic 
cases  were  reported.  In  1868  cholera,  broke  out  in  October*  Of  the 
230  reported  cases  101  or  forty-four  per  cent  died.  It  was  brought 
by  pilgrims  from  Pandharpur.  This  outbreak  spread  throughout  tha 
State  and  continued  till  August  1869. . It  first  attacked  a Pandhar- 
pnr  pilgrim  at  Vasi  in  the  south  of  KolhApur  and  then  travelled  to 
Shirol  Ichalkaranji  and  MiraJ  ip  the  oast,  to  Gadinglaj  in  the  south, 
to  Kothdpur  and  Karvir  in  tho  north,  aud  ended  at  Bdvda  and 
Vish^lgad  in  the  west.  In  1870,  except  at  Kolhapur  cholera 
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prevailed  mitdlj  in  other  parts  of  the  State  from  September  to 
No?embar,  It  was  brought  by  Pandharpiir  pilgrims*  Of  the  252 
recorded  attacks  153  or  sixty-one  per  cent  were  fatal.  In  1871 
cholera  appeared  in  November  only  at  Malkdpor  and  a few  neigh- 
bouring Tillagea.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Sdtdra- 
Of  the  twenty-two  reported  cases  nine  or  forty-one  per  cent  iJied.  * 
In  1872  cholera  attacked  645  pei'sons,  of  whom  297  or  forty-six 
per  cent  died.  The  ^^ears  1873  and  1874  were  free  from  cholera. 
In  1875  cholera  broke  out  in  Kolhdpur  city  in  July  and  August* 
The  attack  was  specially  severe  among  children*  Of  the  129 
recordoil  cases  fifty -eight  or  forty-five  per  cent  died*  In  1876  aninll* 
pox  was  followed  by  cholera,  causing  283  attacks  and  117  or 
forty-one  per  cent  deaths.  In  1877  cholera  prevailed  throughout 
the  State  for  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  year.  Of  the  760  recorded 
cases  419  or  fifty-five  per  cent  died.  In  1878  cholera  appeared 
mildly  in  Kolhdpur  city,  causing  140  attacks  and  sixty-four  or 
forty-four  percent  deaths*  The  years  1879  and  1880  were  free 
from  cholera,  lu  1881,  except  at  Kolhdpur  cholera  appeared 
mildly  about  August  in  other  parts  of  the  State*  Of  the  587 
reported  cases  231  or  thirty-nine  per  cent  died.  In  1882  cholera 
raged  severely  from  January  to  August,  In  Kolhapur  city  it 
appeardd  in  February  and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  May;  in 
other  parts  it  continued  till  Aiigost,  It  was  most  severe  in  ilay* 
Of  6281  the  total  casea  recorded,  2696  or  forty -three  per  cent 
died-  Of  these,  for  Kolhipur  city  the  cases  reported  were  289  and 
deaths  159  or  fifty-five  per  cent.  This  outbi*oak  is  attributed  to 
scanty  and  unwholesome  drinking  water  owing  to  want  of  rain 
daring  the  years  1880  and  1881,  In  1883  cholera  was  specially 
severe  in  Panhnia.  Of  the  516  attacks  reported  191  or  thirty-seven 
per  cent  were  fatal.  « 
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Before  1848  small -pox  raged  severely*  Of  late  owing  to  State  Sinallpo^, 
vaccination  outbreaks  of  small -pox  are  rare  and  mild.  Since 
1872  amall-pox  has  broken  twice  in  1876  and  1883,  The  1876 
outbreak  raged  throughout  the  State,  It  first  appeared  in 
January  and  was  highest  in  March.  Specially  in  Shirol,  Alts^  and  * 
Ichalkamnji  it  was  fatal  to  children.  In  spite  of  additional 
vaccinators  employed  to  check  it,  isolated  cases  of  sraall-pox  occurroc^  ^ 
till  the  end  of  the  year*  In  1883  small-pox  prevailed  in  Alta, 

Gadinglaj,  Bhudafgtvl,  Shirol,  Ichalkarauji,  and  Kdgal,  where 
special  vaccinators  were  employed  to  check  its  growth.  Of  18,770 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  18S3,  1700  or  nine  per  cent  were 
returned  as  duo  to  Bmall-pox. 

Epidemics  of  measles,  chicken-pox,  hooping  cough,  and  muipps 
occur  occEisionnlly.  The  last  epidemic  of  hooping  cough  was  in 
the  monsoon  of  1871-  Mumps  were  unusually  prevalent  from  June 
to  September  in  1881. 

In  1833-84,  besides  the  civil  hospital  at  KolbApur  there  wore  tour 
dispeiisaries  at  Gadingtaj,  Malkdpur,  KAgahand  Ajra.  The  number 
of  patients  treated  was  36,632,  of  wjiom  35,391  were  out- door  and 
1241  ill-door  patients,  and  the  cost  waa  J12203  (Ra,  22,080),  Tho 
following  are  the  chief  details : 
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The  Kolhdpor  civil  hospital  was  opened  in  1847.  A new  building 
for  the  hospital  called  tho  new  or  Albert  Edward  Hospital  haa  been 
bnilt  io  1383  at  a cost  of  £28^000  (Ra  2^80,000),  The  chief 
diseases  treated  were  Tnalarioii.s  fevers,  respiratory  affections,  bowel 
complaints,  affections  of  the  ear  and  skm,  and  pai-nsitic  diseases., 
tin  1883,  18,685  out-patients  and  1175  io-patients  were  treated  at 
a cost  of  £1090  (Rs*  16,900).  Diiping  the  year  130  majop  surgical 
operations  were  performed. 

The  Gadinglaj  dispensary  was  opened  in  August  1879,  It  is 
located  in  a substantial  building  of  its  own.  The  cointaonest 
diseases  treated  were  malarious  fevers,  intestinal  worms,  rlieniriatic 
affections,  and  oplithaliuia.  In  1833,  7685  out-patients  and  thirty^ 
seven  in-patients  were  treated  at  a cost  of  £137  (Rs.  1370)* 

The  Malkdpnr  dispensary  was  opened  in  September  ISSO.  It  is 
located  in  a temple.  The  chief  diseases  treated  wore  fevers, 
respiratory  affections,  intestinal  worms,  and  skin  diseases.  In  1883 
5020  out-patients  and  fifteen  iii-patientB  were  treated  at  a cost  of 
£149  (Es.  1490)* 

The  K^gal  dispensary  which  was  opened  on  a small  scale  about 
1376,  was  placed  on  a better  footing  in  May  1S82.  It  is  located  in 
a small  bnilding  about  half  a mile  from  tho  town  and  has  no 
accommodation  for  in-patients.  lu  1883, 1781  patients  were  treated 
at  a cost  of  £57  (Rs.  570). 

The  Ajra  dispensary  was  opened  in  November  1S83.  Diiringthe 
five  months  from  November  1883  to  March  1884,  2214  out-piUieuts 
and  fourteen  iu-patienta  were  treated  at  accost  of  £169  (Rs,  1690). 

The  lunatic  asylum  is  attached  to  the  Kolhiipur  civil  hospital* 
During  the  year  1883-34,  of  the  thirty -seven  lunatics  treated  thirty- 
fiVe  were  males  and  two  females;  of  these  thirty-six  were  Eliudua 
and  one  Mnsahndn*  Twenty- two  were  cured  or  discharged,  eight 
transferred,  and  seven  remained  at  tho  close  of  tho  year. 

Besides  those  there  are  jail  and  Kolhiipur  infantry  hospitals* 
During  the  year  1883,  in  the  jail  hospital  111  pitients  were  admitted 
and  three  died  ; in  tho  Kolhdpur  inEautry  hospital  254  patients  were 
treated,  of  w-hoin  244  were  cured  or  discharged,  one  died,  and  nine 
■Remained  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1883-84  under  the  supervision  of  the  darhdr  sorgcoii  the  work 
of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  eleven  vaeciuators  under  tho  charge 
of  an  assistaut  super! nteu dent.  The  total  number  of  operations  was 
28,949  besidea  901  re- vaccinations.  In  1883  vaccination  cost  £357 
(Rs.  3570)  which  was  paid  from  State  funds.  The  cost  of  each 
operation  was  about  3d.  (2  aj?.).  Besides  this  vaccination  is  practised 
at  the  Kolhdpur  civil  hospital  and  three  subordinate  dispensaries. 

Among  cattle  foot  and  mouth  diseaae  is  the  most  formidable. 
During  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  attarcked 
by  a disease  resembling  cholera*  The  chief  symptoms  are  shivering, 
hurried  breathing,  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  swollen 
tongue,  swelling  beneath  the  jaw,  salivation,  purging,  and  the  stools 
becoming  bloody  as  the  disease  advances*  The  treatment  consists 
externally  to  apply  limo  to  the  horns  and  cautery  to  the  sides  and 
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bead  either  with  hot  iron  or  charred  young  bamboo ; internally 
aromatics  and  astringents  are  given  consisting  of  turmeric,  chillies, 
carraways,  ginger,  black  |>epper,  mango,  jdmbhul  bark,  clarified 
butter,  salt,  mustard,  ndchn%  viasur^  and  the  juice  of  the  wild  onion. 
Care  is  taken  to  give  no  water.  A fatal  disease  called  Aamn  hahu  and 
resembling  staggers  sometimes  attacks  camels  * The  eyeball#  of  * 
the  animal  attacked  project  and  become  red ; it  stares  wildly,  froths 
from  the  mouth,  becomes  violent,  and  sweats  profusely.  During 
the  time  when  the  east  wind  prevails,  horses  are  often  attacked  by 
a disease  called  land  wind  or  kamri  that  is  paralysis  of  the  loins. 
This  disease  is  attributed  to  masturbation  practised  by  entire  horses. 

Daring  the  seven  years  ending  1383  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  130,579  or  an  average  yearly  mortality  of  18,654,  or  acoordiu^  to 
the  1881  census  of  twenty-three  in  every  thonsand  of  the  population. 
The  yearly  totals  vaty  from  a lowest  of  13,787  in  1881  to  28,573  in 
1877.  of  the  18,770  deaths  in  1883,  191  were  returned  as  due  to 
cholera,  1700  to  small -pox,  10,032  to  fevers,  8284  to  bowel  com- 
plaints, 137  to  injuries,  and  3376  to  other  causes.  During  the  same 
seven  years  the  total  number  of  births  was  128,959  and  averaged 
18,422.  The  yearly  totals  vary  from  a lowest  of  7534  in  1878  to 
26,965  in  1832.  The  details  are  : 
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AjrE)  Ibe  chief  town  of  the  Aira  sub-division,  lies  forty-ciglit 
miles  flouth-west  of  lelialkaranji  and  Twenty-four  west  of 
Sankeshvar.  The  town  is  prettily  placed  a little  to  the  north-west 
of  tlio  tueeting'  of  the  Chitri  and  Himnyakoshi  ou  a spur  of  the 
Sahy^dris,  abont  twenty  miles  cast  of  the  main  crest*.  It  is 
surrounded  by  jack  and  mango  groves  and  the  deop  ravines  of  th§ 
Chitin  and  Hiranyakeshi  flanked  by  high  W'oody  hills.  The  town 
Btretehes  lengthwise  sooth  and  north  and  covers  an  area  of  about  24 
square  miles.  It  has  two  parts,  Ajm  proper,  the  old  town  fenced 
by  an  earthwork  with  an  outer  ditch,  and  Nabdbpur  of  later  growth 
to  the  north  of  the  earthwork.  Besides  the  river  water  the  town 
has  an  abundant  supply  from  welisp  The  climate  is  cool  and 
pleasant  during  the  hot  season.  In  1B81  the  population  was 
returned  at  254-7  against  4210  in  1872,  a decrease  which  is  believed 
chiefly  due  to  loss  of  life  during  the  1876  famine.  Besides  foot- 
paths to  the  villages  round,  Ajra  isjoijied  with  Vengurla  by  the 
Am  bolt  pass  road  and  by  a newdy  made  cart  track  which  nms  past 
tiadinglaj  with  NjpAui  and  Saukcv'iln^ar  on  the  Poona-Belgaiim 
«nail  road.  The  chief  traders  are  a few  Ndrvekar  Vituifl  w^bo  sell 
ordinary  every-day  articles.  The  imports  and  exports  are  together 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  £7d00  (Rs.  75,000)  a year.  Tho  chied 
export  ia  rice,  which  used  to  be  sent  to  Poona  for  the  Peshwa's 
household  and  is  still  well  known  all  over  tho  Deccan.  Besidoa 
rice,  hirda  or  Termiualia  chebiila  and  cofTeo  are  exported.  A.  weekly 
market  is  held  every  Friday  and  is  largely  attended  by  people  from 
^ the  neighbouring  villages. 

93^^  beloDged  to  the  chief  of  Kdpsi,  through  whom  ibo 
Ichalkiiranji  chiefs  take  their  name  of  Ghorpade.  During  tbe 
disorders  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ajra  was  a 
centre  of  bo^er  warfare.  In  1746,  through  the  mfliience of  tho 
third  Peshwa  Bdldji  B^Jirdv  (1740-1761),  Shiihu  Rdjaof  Siitara  gave 
the  town  and  sub-diviaion  of  Ajra  to  Auubdi  Salieb,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  N4ro  Maliadev  the  founder  of  tho  present  Ichalkamuj 
family.  In  1 792  the  town  and  sub-di  vision  Afra  were  farmed  to  one 
of  the  ancostora  of  the  present  Phadni^  or  Phadnavis  family  of  Ajra. 
Under  the  Phadois  Ajra  was  constantly  at  war  with  its  neighboiira 
Nesri,  Bhudargad,  and  the  Kolh^u^otatc,  and  was  guarded  by  a 
garrison  1000  strong  kept  at  a yearly  cost  of  about  £3200 
(Ea,  32,000).  In  1800  one  Chiiito  llumchandra  Phodnis  led  t!io 
small  garrison  of  Ajra  ngaiiist  Harpdvada  and  BellevAdi  and 
fitormed  IbrAhiuipur.  lu  18U1  Jivllji,  Uhiuto  Efimchandni's  brother. 
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lost  his  life  in  a fight  at  BhadargaA  But  the  braTery  of  the 
Pluuiois  family  prevented  Ajra  from  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the 
neigh bourtug  chiefs.  About  1820,  after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwds, 
the  Ajra  garrison  was  reduced,  and  at  present  (1884)  only  a few 
militia  or  sanadis  aro  omployed  to  do  police  work. 

As  the  head-quartei^s  of  a sub-division  Ajra  has  the  usual  revenue,  • 
police,  and  post  offices.  In  the  fair  season,  from  January  to  April,  it 
is  also  the  seat  of  a subordinate  civil  judge  or  vntmi/.  The  town  has  a 
school  with  room  for  abont  200  popila,  a digponBary,  a reading  room, 
a rest-lioufie  or  dhQrm€i8htila^  and  a few  Hindu  temples.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  the  tomples  of  RSralndth  ami  IMmling  and 
the  ruins  of  a hill  fort  The  temple  of  Bdvalndth  has  a rest-house 
attached  aud  enjoys  a yearly  grant  of  £G0  (Ra  608),  In  a 

deep  ravin©  on  the  Hiratiyakeshi,  with  a fine  pool  and  waterfall, 
about  a mile  and  a half  north  of  the  town,  is  the  small  atone  temple 
of  Rdmling,  with  a life-siKe  image  of  Nandi  or  ShiVs  bull,  and  a 
Hiudu  Qosdin  as  its  ministrant.  Every  year  on  Makashivrdira 
Day  in  Mdgh  or  January-February  a fair  is  held  attended  by  about 
5000  people  and  with  sales  worth  about  £200  (Rs.  2000),  A 
small  hill  at  the  north  end  of  NabAbpur  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  fort.  According  to  tradition  the  older  town  spread  over  the 
top  and  slopes  of  the  hill,  but  ews  in  Muhammadan  times  it  was 
constantly  attacked  by  robbers,  the  people  roinoved  to  Ajra  which 
they  strengthened  with  an  earthwork  and  ditch.  The  town  had 
formerly  only  two  gates.  Lately  to  give  more  air  five  fresh 
breaches  have  been  mad©  in  the  wall,  and  bamboo  thickets  which 
covered  the  ditch  have  boqp  cleared. 

Altat  from  aliff  a red  colour  formerly  made  in  the  town,  was 
the  former  head -quarters  of  the  Alta  sub-division.  It  lies  in  tho 
Vdrna  valley,  about  twelve  miles  north-oaat  of  KolhApur  and  sii 
III  tics  south  of  tho  Vfirna,  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  woody  heights  and  has  a good  supply  of  well  water.  In  1881 
tho  population  was  returned  at  4012  against  4396  in  1872.  The 
people  are  mostly  Jains  and  live  in  brick  and  tile-built  houses, 
Alta  is  said  to  bo  more  than  800  years  old.  From  1 765  to  1876  it  ^ 
was  the  hoad-quarters  of  the  Alta  sub-division,  when  m Alta  was 
inconvenient  for  aoin©  newly -added  villages,  tho  mumlatddr’s  office  was , 
removed  to  the  more  central  town  of  Udtkalaugda.  Weekly  markota 
are  held  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  During  the  disorders  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Alta  was  twice  burnt  to  tho  ground. 

It  has  a school  with  an  averago  attendance  of  seventy-five  boys. 
The  school -house,  which  was  built  iu  1872  at  a cost  of  about  £300 
{Ra.  3000),  has  room  for  a hundred  boys.  The  objects  of  intorest  are 
a Musaluian  prayer-place  called  RnmvAn  Darga,  and  about  a mile  to 
the  west  of  the  town  tiie  temples  of  Sidoba  a Lingdyat  saint,  of 
Dhuloba  upparcntly  a local  Khaudoba,  of  Alam  Prahhu  a Lingdyafc 
suint,  and  of  R&mling  or  Shiv,  The  liamzdn  Darga  ia  a square 
building,  including  the  pi inth^  forty-four  feet  long  by  forty  feet  broad 
and  including  the  dome  thirty- three  foot  high.  The  prayer-place 
is  visited  by  many  Muealmilna  and  by  a few  Hindus.  Every 
year  on  the  l5tU  of  SitviU  a fair  or  unt$  is  held  attended  by  abouA. 
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1000  people.  The  Darga  enjoya  rent-free  land  Tallied  at  a yearly 
asBeBametit  of  £61  5s,  (Ra.  613).  Of  Hindu  templea  the  temple  of 
is  a small  tila-roofed  stone  and  mortar  building  5vb  feet 
long  and  five  feet  broai  It  ia  viaifced  chiefly  by  Kan  bis.  The 
temple  of  Dhuloba.  whieli  is  built  iti  Saracenic  style,  is  tiiTenty-five 
feeti^ square  and  has  a small  eentml  dome.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a weaver  of  Kdgal,  Every  year  in  Chaitra  or  March-April  a 
fair  is  held  attended  by  about  6000  people  chiefly  Mardfch4a.  The 
temple  of  Alam  Prabhu  which  is  also  built  in  Musalmdn  styl©^  is 
twenty -seven  feet  long  seventeen  broad  and  ten  high.  It  is 
chiefly  visited  by  Lingdyats  and  Jains.  According  to  a local  legend 
Prabhu  was  a I^ngdyat  saint  who  came  to  Alta  fi^in  Kalyiin  in  the 
Nia^m's  territory.  Adling,  a disciple  of  Prabhu  who  came  to  seek 
his  teacher,  followed  him  as  far  as  Alta.  As  he  could  find  no 
further  trace  of  him  Ad  ling  thought  Prabhu  had  buried  himself 
alive  at  Alta.  To  show  respect  for  his  teacher  AdJing  built  the 
shrine  and  set  up  a lamp  which  is  still  kept  burning  and  worshipped. 
There  is  a local  story  that  the  temple  was  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Alamgir  or  Anmngseb  (1058-1707)  and  was  presented  by  him  with 
a mdcha  or  footstool,  and  that  in  honour  of  this  gift  the  ehritie  was 
named  Alam  Prabhu J The  original  footstool  has  diaappeared  nud 
a new  one  has  been  lately  installed  in  front  of  the  lamp.  Some 
small  domes  in  front  of  the  temple  are  said  to  have  been  raised  in 
honour  of  devotees  of  Shiv  who  performed  the  live-burial  or  jimni- 
samddh.  The  last  live- burial  was  perfornie3^*a5onf*1^Yenty-five 
years  ago  (1^8)  by  the  grand  uncle  of  the  present  pujdri  or 
ministrant.  The  cave  temple  of  Rimling  is  on  the  side  of  a rocky  hill. 
The  chief  cave  was  originally  nearly  tw^ve  feet  square,  but  three 
quarters  of  it  have  been  turned  into  a cistern  five  feet  deep.  At  the 
inner  end  of  the  temple  are  a rock-carved  lin^  and  a Gan  pat  i 
from  which  water  always  trickles.  Before  they  can  reach  the  Umj, 
worshippers  have  generally  to  pass  through  three  or  four  feet  of 
water.  Outside  of  the  cave-mouth  a tuossiv’e  Hemddpanti  structure 
thirteen  feet  square  rests  on  stone  pillars.  By  the  side  of  the  main 
caVe  is  a row  of  seven  small  cells  now  dedicated  to  the  seven 
PurAnic  sages  or  sapia  Tishis,  Near  the  temple  are  several  unfailing 
springs,  of  which  the  Nilganga  or  Blue  Ganges  and  the  F^po^hi 
or  Sin-destroyer  are  tirths  or  sacred  pools*  The  position  of  the 
linrf  and  the  Ganpati  seems  to  show  that  the  caves  are  Buddhist  or 
Jain  and  have  been  adopted  for  Brd,hmanic  ivorship. 

Arag,  a village  in  Ichalkaranfj,  with  in  1881  a population  of 
3696,  forty -three  miles  east  of  Kolhipur,  has  an  interesting  group 
of  four  temples.  The  chief  temple,  27' x 16',  which  ia  dedicated  to 
Lakshmi,  consists  of  a aeries  of  arches  built  of  stone  and  mortar. 
Every  year  from  the  dark  8th  to  the  dark  11th  of  Chtiiira  or  March- 
April  a fair  is  held  attended  by  about  oOO  people.  Besides  a 
mansion  or  vdda  belonging  to  the  State,  the  viUag©  has  a Jain 
monastery  and  a Musalmiio  tomb.*  The  monastery,  which  ia 


^ The  name  Alnm  ib  probably  older  than  Aunmgzeb  and  gave  rite  to  the  iiDprob*blt 
elorjr  tJiat  Auj«iig2eb  vuitcd  or  made  pre^cnte  to  tlie  ahrme. 
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3S'  X 10'  X 9'  higli,  is  built  ot  stoue  and  cement  and  rests  on  eight- 
sided  pillars.  The  domed  tomb  which  is  tn  honour  of  Shamonamir 
Fir  is  17'  X 12^  x 14'  high.  The  village  has  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  forty-on©  boye. 

Ba'lillge,  a village  with  in  1881  a population  of  483,  lies  five  miles 
south  of  Kolhdpur*  Its  chief  interest  is  the  temple  of  KatyAyani  * 
prettily  placed  on  a hill  to  the  south  of  the  village-  The  temple  is 
an  old  stone  building  40'x20'x  12'  high.  The  goddess  KatyAyani 
is  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Hindus  and  ia  mentioned  in  the 
Karvir  or  Kolhdpur  Puiiln  as  the  great  helper  of  Ambdbdi*  The 
Katydyaui  stream  which  rises  in  this  hill  is  the  main  feeder  of  the 
Kolhdpur  water  works.  The  holiness  of  the  goddess  and  the  beauty 
of  the  temple  site  make  Balinge  a favourite  picnic  place  for  the 
people  of  Kolhapur-  t 

one  of  the  fifteen  forts  built  by  Bhoja  Ildja  of  Panhala 
{1 178  - X£09)j  lies  tlurty-sTx  imles  south -ivest  ot  Kolhapur  on  a peak 
of  the  Sahyddris  more  than  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fort 
rises  sharply  from  the  Kotikan  and  ia  very  difficult  of  approach- 
The  hill  and  the  country  round  were  formerly  thick  with  forest 
but  are  now  somewhat  bare*  Iti  16 GO^  along  with  Panhdla 
Visbdlgad  nud  Rdngnai  Shi vdj i took  B^da  from  Ali  Adil  Shdh  II* 
(1656-1672)  of  Bridpur  and  gave  it  in  jd^nr  or  estate  to  Nilo 
yonadev.  After  again  fallmg  for  a short  time  into  the  hands  of  Ali 
Adil  Shdh  the  fort  remained  with  Bhivdji  till  his  death  in  1680. 
InJ^Sgwhen  Sambhdji  was  captured  at  Sangameshvar  in  Ratodgiri 
fidvdalell  to  the  Moghnis*  During  the  reign  of  Rdjdrdm  flG89- 
1700)  l^mchandm  Nilkailth,  the  founder  of  the  Bdvda  family,  took 
Bdvda  from  the  Mognais  ancTTn  rewardf  ^vaa  presented  "with  it  in 
grant*  Du  nog  the  riy^alrj  between  Sdtjira  and  Kolhdpur  (170^- 
17J9),  as  he  remained  faithful  to  his  party,  Bambhdji  of  Kolhdpur 
(1712-1760)  allowed  Bh^gYantrAv, son  of  Rdmehaudra  to  continue 
to  hold  the  Bdvda  estaTe/  The  Bdvda  estate  then  stretched  in  th© 
Konkan  as  far  as  MAI  van  and  P Ratndgi  ri,  and  the  Bdvda 

chiefs,  wiTBlTa  following  o^  ^oai^o,b6u  horse  and  foot,  made  many 
raids  into  the  Konkan  - In  4782  when  the  capital  waa^  moved  from 
Panbdla  to  Kolhapur  the  privileges  of  the  Gadkaris  or  fort  garrisona 
were  reduced  and  the  Gadkaris  of  Bdvda  rebelled  and  successfully, 
opposed  a Kolhdpur  arniy.  In  1800  Dhagvantrdv  Pant  Amdtja  re- 
paired the  fort  and  defeated  and  killed  an  officer  of  the  Peshwa’s  who 
was  sent  to  take  it*  In  184i*  with  the  garrison  of  Sdmdngad  the 
garrison  of  Bdvda  fort  rebelled*  After  the  reduction  of  Sdmdngad 
Bdvda  surrendered  and  the  fortifications  vrere  partly  destroyed. ‘ 

About  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  fort  lies  the  village  of  Bdvda, 
with  in  1881  a population  of  1026  an<l  190  houses  of  which  Beventy- 
ono  were  tiled  and  the  rest  thatched*  An  excesaive  rainfall 
averaging  220  inches  during  the  twenty-one  yodri^  ending  1881 
makes  the  climateTuu healthy*/  The  w^ater  is  abundant  and  excellent. 
Every  Thursday  a market  is  hold  at  which  the  chief  article  sold  is 
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graiD.  Every  year  in  CJ^ltra  or  March -April  a fair  is  held  in 
honour  of  Haiu,  at  which  tho  Bavda  State  spends  about  £GOd 
(Rs*  (lOOO),  Tiio  Fair  is  said  to  have  been  established  on  the  advice 
of  SbivAji'a  teacher  Rdmdds  Svdmi  by  Rdmchandra  Nilkanth 
Amiitya  tho  founder  of  the  B4vda  family-  Besides  Item’s  fair,  two 
. Mu^lman  fairs  or  untM^  attended  by  ^00  or  COO  people,  are  held  in 
honour  of  Glmibi  Sdheb,  one  at  the  beginning  of  tho  rains  and  the 
other  in  irdritfe  or  October -November.  Besides  the  palace  of  the 
J’^ant  Aindtya,  the  village  has  the  offices  of  the  chief,  his  kdrbhdri  or 
agent,  the  tannst/' or  civil  judge,  and  the  el lief  constable,  a post-office, 
and  a aohooh  with  an  avonigo  attendance  of  forty-nine  boys.  Since 
184-8  a detachmcmt  of  the  Kolhapur  Local  Infantry  has  been  stationed 
at  Bavda* 

Ba'V'da,  a village  with  in  1881  a population  of  3573,  lies  three 
nnlea  north-east  of  Kolhdpur*  Within  its  limits  are  the  office  of  the 
British  Tlesident  and  tlie  camp  of  the  Kolhapur  Local  Infantry,  In 
1881  the  camp  had  1311  people.  It  has  two  boys  schools,  one  for 
tlie  village  and  the  other  for  tho  troops,  and  a third  a girls  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-two  girls.  It  has  also  a poHc© 
post  of  one  officer  and  three  men.  The  village  has  rich  sugarcane 
and  vegetable  gardens,  which  owing  to  the  nearness  of  Kolhdpur 
city  yield  large  profits, 

Bha'doli,  a vUlage  in  tho  Alta  sub-divisioD  , with  in  1881  apopuln- 
tion  of  2798,  lies  twelve  miles  north  of  Kolh^ipur,  Tho  village  takes 
its  name  from  the  temple  of  Bhadreshvar  which  is  built  of  brick 
and  mortar,  is  122  feet  square,  and  including  the  spire  is  twenty- 
three  feet  high.  Besides  tho  temple  ihe  village  has  a domed 
Musalmdn  tomb  built  of  stone  and  mortar  about  500  feet  square  and 
thirty- two  feet  high.  It  hag  a school  with  au  average  attendance  of 
rfbvonty-one  boys, 

BMinsa^giri,  a group  of  two  or  three  temples,  lies  about  a 
thousand  yards  west  of  SilmjlBi?ad,  The  chief  is  Bhim*s  temple 
which  has  a stone-huilt  gahhdr  or  shrine  with  a quadraugular  voati- 
bule  or  mnndap.  It  has  room  for  about  300  people  and  is 
100"  X 84' X 14' high.  In  tho  shrine  is  a atone  imago  of  Mdrati 
or  the  monkey -god.  Clog©  to  the  temple  is  an  old  underground 
-excavation  75' K 40' X 15''  deep,  and  about  200  yards  east  of  the 
temple  is  a grove  of  mango  and  other  trees.  At  this  temple, 
from  the  dark  13th  of  Mdgk  or  January- February  to  tho  bright 
5th  of  Phdlgun  or  February  - March  a yearly  fair  is  held 
attended  by  about  10,000  people.  The  fair  is  said  to  have  been 
started  by  Bdburav  Oadnia  a former  commandant  of  tho 
Samdugad  fort.  Before  1814  when  the  garrison  of  the  Sdindngad 
fort  had  considerable  infliienco,  tho  State  spent  about  £1 10 
(lls,  1100)  a year  on  the  fair.  Since  tWn  tho  grant  has  t^eon 
reduced  to  £50  (Rs,  500),  Near  Bhim's  temple  stands  the  temple 
of  ChSloba  where  iu  or  January-Fobruary  a yearly  fair  is  held 

attended  by  about  3000  people  who  generally  offer  the  deity  400 
to  500  shoep. 

Bhndargad,  one  of  tlio  Kolhapur  forte  which  in  1844  were  dis- 
nmntled  tiacfer  the  advice  of  the  Bombay  Govermnunt,  stands  on  a bluff 
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rock  thirty-six  mites  south  of  KoIMpur.  It  is  2600  feet  from  north 
to  south  and  2100  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
broken  stone  and  mortar  wall  with  two  gateways*  Within  it  170 
people  live  in  thirty-three  houses,  ten  of  them  tiled  and  the  rest 
thatched.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  two  hamlets  in  one  of  which 
every  Monday  a am  all  market  is  held.  Before  the  repairing  * 
of  the  fort  (1667)  the  hill  of  Bhtidargad  had  shrines  saered  to 
Keddrling,  Bhairav,  and  JakhriiWt,  with  a hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  inhabited  by  the  priests  who  performed  the  service  of  the  deities 
and  managed  their  festivals.  In  1667  the  fort  was  repaired  and  put 
in  excellent  order  by  Shivfiji.  Shortly  after  it  was  captured 
by  the  Moghals.  About  five  years  later  the  fort  retaken,  and 

the  standard  colours  of  the  Moghal  general  who  was  killed  iu  the 
confiiet  were  presented  to  the  temple  of  Bhairav  where  they  are  still 
kept.  About  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Parasuhriim  Pant 
Bhdn  Patvardhan  took  the  fort  by  bribing  tho  garrison  and  held 
it  for  about  ten  years  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Kolhapur  State- 
Subsequently  Parashurd,m  Pant  Bhau  aod  GopAl  Pant  Aptethe  chief 
of  IchalkaraDji  made  several  vain  attempts  to  win  it  back^ 
During  this  war,  of  the  five  hamlets  which  formerly  clustered  round 
the  fort  three  were  destroyed*  In  1844  the  garrisons  of  Bhudargad 
ant]  Sdtnilngad  revolted  and  closed  their  gates.  On  the  13th  of 
October  18  44  Bhudar^d  was  taken  by  a British  force  under 
General  Delamotte,  and  distnantled*^  Besides  a mansion  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  a large  granary  with  an  excellent  courtyard 
and  a cistern  built  at  a cost  of  about  £500  (Hs*  6000),  the 
chief  object  of  interest  is  Jfche  temple  of  Bhairav  which  is  about 
3000  feet  square  and  consists  of  a stone  and  cement  shrine,  a hall, 
and  a northern  veranda*  In  front  of  the  hall  stands  a stone  and 
mortar  lamp-pillar.  The  temple  has  about  twenty  ministrants 
supported  by  a yearly  cosh  allowance  of  about  €56  (Rs,  560)  and  land 
valued  at  a yearly  assessment  of  about  £13  (Re,  130)*  Every  year 
from  the  dark  first  to  the  dark  tenth  of  Aldgh  or  January- February 
a fair  is  held  attended  by  about  4000  people  and  with  a sale  of  goods 
worth  about  £200  (Rs*  2000). 

Bid,  an  old  vUlage  in  the  Karvir  or  KolhApur  sub-division,  with  in 
1881  a population  of  1932,  on  the  Fanchganga  about  nino^ 

miles  south-west  of  Kolhapur.  Bid  has  a tetuplo  of  Bideshvar, 
6Px26'x45'  high,  and  a Friday  market,  where  small  quantities 
of  gi'ain,  ooat^se  cloth,  and  vegetables  are  brought  for  sale.  It 
has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty-five  boys- 
Though  now  a small  village.  Bid  is  said  to  have  once  been 
the  capital  of  an  old  chiefship  which  inclnded  Kolh5*pur  and 
Panh^la.  Round  the  village  are  many  mins,  among  them  *aa 
old  stono  temple  with  ap  imago  under  which  is  a broken  stone 
with  the  fragment  of  an  inscription.  The  walls  and  columns,  with 
numerous  mouhlinga  and  much  scroll  work  are  in  the  style  of  about 
tho  thirteenth  century.  SmrfU  ancient  gold  coins  are  sometimes 
found  near  the  old  mud  fort* 
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STATES- 


Chikhali^  a village  in  K^galj  with  in  1881  a population  ot  2403, 
lied  tweuty-oue  miles  noTth  of  Kolhri-ptir  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chitraganga  and  Vedganga,  The  village  is  apparently  named  from 
the  chtkhal  or  mud  which  the  Chitraganga  and  Vedganga  leave  in 
large  qaantities  during  the  rainy  season  floods*  Twice  a week  on 
^ li^on^ays  and  Satardays  markets  are  held,  to  which  grain  and  cloth 
are  brought  for  sale*  Chikhali  hoa  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  eighty-nine  boys  and  an  old  State  mansion  which  is 
eaid  to  have  been  built  in  1807. 

Chinchli,  an  fndm  or  aliened  village  belonging  to  the  Desdi 
of  Chinchli*  in  Shirol,  lies  on  the  Krishna  aiioufc  forty- two  miles 
soutli-east  of  Bolhipnr.  According  to  the  1881  cansuB  it  had  a 
population  of  31^160  of  whom  3110  were  resideots  and  28,050  were 
visitors  at  the  large  fair  of  Mahdkdli,  It  has  a school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty  boys.  The  place  is  chiefly  known  for 
the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Mabdkdii  popularly  called  M&ydka*  Four 
times  a year  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  and  on  the  full- moon  of  3f<i^A 
or  January- Febrtxaiy  a large  fair  is  held-  The  fair  is  attended  by 
about  35,000  people  some  of  whom  come  forty  or  fifty  miles*  Besides 
grain,  cloth,  and  copper  and  brass  vesaela,  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  brought  for  sale.  The  sales  average  £6000  (Rs.  60,000).  In 
1883  the  Political  Agent  took  advantage  of  the  large  cattle  fair 
to  start  a horse  and  cattle  show.  To  support  this  show  contri- 
butions were  started  by  the  Kolhiipur  State  and  collected  from 
the  chiefei  and  gentry  of  Sdt^ra  and  the  Bcmibay  KarnAtak  On  the 
26th  of  February  1883,  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Fergnsson,  the 
Grovernor  of  Bombay,  held  a darbdr  at  Chinchli  which  was  attended 
by  about  fifty  of  the  Southern  Mardtha  chiefs  and  gentry,  and  on 
the  26th  opened  the  cattle  show  and  distributed  prizes* 

GadinfijjBj*  the  head -quarters  of  the  Gadinglaj  sub-division, 
lies  on  the  leftimnk  of  the  Himnyakeshi  close  to  the  Saukeshvar- 
Pdrpoli  pass  road  fortV-five  miles  so utli-east  of  KothKpur-  About 
280  years  ago  fl6D0),  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  forced  the 
people  to  move  the  town  to  the  river  bank  from  an  older  site  about 
4600  feet  to  the  north-west*  Like  other  Kolhdpur  towns  6adiiigla| 
suffered  greatly  during  the  long  wars  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
t -century  {1773-1810),  especially  at  the  hands  of  the  Patvardhan 
Konherr4v  and  the  Nipdnikar,  The  fort  which  w^as  built  about 
1700  hy  an  ancestor  of  the  Kdpsi  family  is  now  in  ruios.  The  town 
is  thriving.  About  thirty  years  ago  (1853)  it  had  627  houses  and 
3000  people.  In  1872  4670  people,  and  in  1881  1005  houses  and  5002 
people*  The  main  road,  which  nitis  from  the  north  gate  to  the  river, 
has  largo  tiled  houEea  on  both  sides*  On  every  Sunday  a market  is 
held  when  large  quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain  are  brought  for 
sale.  Till  1854  Sdtndpgad  the  bead-gutters  of  the  sub-division. 
In  1854  the  new  sut^divTsion  of  Gadingl^  was  formed  and  the 
mdmlatddr'fl  office  moved  from  Sdmdn^d  to  GadinglM,  and  in  1881 
the  munBiPs  court  was  moved  to  Gadinglaj  from  Kadegaon  four 
miles  north  of  the  town.  Of  public  btiildiogs  outside  of  the  town 
are  the  mdmlatddr^s  and  muoaif  s offices  built  at  a cost  of  £3498 
(Rs*  34,980),  a dispensary  built  at  a cost  of  £853  (Rs,  8530),  and  a 
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staEdard  rest-house  built  at  a cost  of  £ U5  (Rs*  41M)*  It  has  also  a 
library,  a post  office,  and  a veruacular  school  with  an  average 
atteuilance  of  199  boys.  The  cliiof  temple  in  honour  of  Kdleshvar  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  built  of  rubble  and  mortar  30' x 20'"  x 30' 
high.  About  three  miles  north  of  Gadinglaj  ts  a temple  of  Bahiri, 
whore  every  March  a fair  is  held  attended  by  about  2009  people^ 

Ga'rgoti,  tho  he^-quaTjers  of  the  Bhudga^gad  snb-di vision,  with 
in  1881  a population  of  TSirty^nnloa  south  of  Kolhapur. 

On  Sunday  a weekly  market  is  held  to  wliieh  grain  and  coarse  cloth 
are  brought  for  sale.  Of  public  offices  it  has  a mdmlatddr^s,  a 
chief  constable's,  a sub-registrar’s,  and  a post  office,  a rest-house,  and 
a school  with  an  average  attendatice  of  123  boys.  • 

Ghunlci,  a village  in  the  Alta  sob-di vision,  with  in  18S1  a 
population  of  2502,  lies  on  the  Yarn  a,  seventeen  miles  north  of 
Kolhapur.  Near  this  vilhige  on  the  Pooim-Belgaum  mail  road  the 
Varna  is  bridged.  The  village  has  a branch  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty -seven  boys.  Formerly  Ghunki  ivoaa  frontier 
military  station  jiud  had  a detachment  of  100  horse  called  tho  jUbt 
supported  from  the  i*evenue  of  Ghunki  and  two  other  villagea 

Godclli,  a village  belonging  to  the  chief  of  Torg?iL  wdtli  in  ^SSl 
a population  of  848,  Ilea  four  miles  north-cast  or  Torgal  and  a 
hand red  miles  south-east  of  Kolhapur.  It  has  an  old  stone  and 
cement  temple  of  Yirbhadra,  54' x 22' x 32'  high  iucluding  the  dome. 
The  chief  worshippers  at  this  temnlo  are  LingSyats.  Every  year 
on  the  lifteentli  of  Mtlrg^ihir^k  or  November  - December  a large  fair 
ia  held  attended  by  about  10,900  people  from  a distiiiico  of  twenty 
or  thirty  mtles.  Tho  gooda'sold  are  ostitnated  to  be  worth  about 
£200  (Rs.  2000). 

Ha'tkalangd a,  the  head- quarters  of  llio  AUasub-d i vision,  with* 
in  1881  a population  of  2415,  lioi  on  t hp  Tvoftjdpn r- M iruj  road, 
fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Kolhapui’.  According  to  a local  legend 
lliltkaliingda  is  named  from  a sbeme  hand  or  kdt  which  was  set  up 
in  momory  of  a man  who  passed  au  ordeal  by  dipping  his  hands  in 
boiling  oil.  The  people,  aro  mostly  MiirAthds,  live  in  473  honses, 
Tho  villago  roads  aro  narrow  and  irregular,  but  well  repaired  from 
local  funds  at  a yearly  cost  of  £20  (Ra.  290),  Every  Wednesday  a 
market  is  held  at  which  the  chief  articles  sold  are  raw  sugar  and  * 
turmeric.  In  a substantial  building  raised  at  a cost  of  £2704 
(Ra.  27,040)  are  the  officos  of  tho  tn^mlatdd.r,  the  chief  constable, 
and  the  sub-registrar  of  the  Hdtkalangda  aub-division.  It  has  also 
a branch  post  officOj  a reat-houso,  and  a school  with  iin  average 
attendance  of  seventy  boys.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  a well 
preserved  domed  tomb  or  darga  dedicated  to  Gorisdhab  Pir.  It*is 
said  to  have  been  built  about  500  years  ago  and  is  33' x 26' x 33* 
high  including  the  donieT  The  circumfereDOo  of  the  dome  is  sixty- 
eight  feet.  Inside  the  dome  is  a Persian  inscription  written  on  a 
copper  plate.  The  tomb  onj^^ys  rent-free  land  valued  at  a yearly 
assessment  of  £27  lltf.  (Its,  275|},  Of  Hindu  temples  the  temple 
of  Narhari  is  16' X 10' x 30' high  and  enjoys  rent-free  land  valued 
at  a yearly  nssossment  of  £3  10#.  (Rs.  35)  ; the  teujplo  oE  Vithoba 
has  a good  rest-house. 
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Herlar  a large  Tillage  in  the  Alta  seb-diviaioPj  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  8906,  ia  on  the  KolMpur-Mimj  road  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Kolbipnr.  On  every  Saturday  a market  i&  held 
at  which  the  chief  article  sold  is  grain.  It  has  a police  post  of 
three  men  and  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  111  boja. 

» Fomerly  Berla  was  a military  station  with  a detachment  of  horse 
called  the  divan  pd^a  or  minister's  troop.  It  has  two  old 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  Miiruti  and  the  other  to  Mahader,  The 
temple  of  Mdniti,  which  is  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad, 
is  atone  built  and  is  about  200  years  old.  The  temple  of 
Mab^dev  seems  older  than  the  temple  of  Mdruti  and  has  a portico 
resting  on  stone  pillars.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  long  and  twenty- 
one  broad*  Herla  has  a Siliih^ra  inscription  on  a stone  in  Old 
Kdnareee  characterB  dated  Shuk  1040  (a.d.  11 18),  making  a grant  to 
a Jain  temple.^ 

Hupri,  a village  in  the  Alta  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a population 
of  3335,  lies  ten  miles  south-east  of  Kolhdpiir,  On  every  Saturday 
a weekly  market  is  held  at  which  the  chief  article  sold  is  grain. 
It  has  a police  post  of  three  men  and  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  eighty  boys.  It  had  a mnnsif's  court  which  has 
since  been  moved  to  ShiroL  Hupri  bad  once  a name  for  its  Bne 

Siece  goods,  but  of  late  the  weaving  of  fine  cloth  has  greatly 
eclined.  At  present  (1884)  it  has  fifty  looms  but  all  of  them  are 
for  coarse  cloth.  It  has  two  old  temples  of  Ambdbdi  (17'  x 15'  x 27' 
high)  and  of  Mah4dev  (15' X 13' x 18'  high)  both  built  of  atone  and 
mortar.  Every  April  at  Anibdbdi'e  temple  a fair  ia  held  attended 
by  about  a thousand  people-  * 

Iclialkaraiiji,  the  head-quarters  of  the  feudatory  chief  of  the 
^m^d^ name,  lies  in  the  Panchganga  valley  about  cfgLteen  miles 
east  of  Kolhdpur  and  half  a mile  north  of  the  river*  The  town  is  said 
to  be  formed  of  seven  hamlets.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  tbe  water 
of  the  wells  is  brackish.  Lately  good  drinking  water  has  been 
brought  in  iron  pipes  from  the  Panchganga  by  the  help  of  a steam 
pump  raised  on  a tower  built  in  the  river.  In  1881  it  had  9107 
people  living  in  1 7 19  houses  of  which  one  thousand  were  two-storeyed. 
The  streets  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair.  Most  of  the  people 
^ • are  well-to-do  and  four  or  five  are  rich  moneylenders*  Every 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  a market  ia  held  to  which  grain,  cloth, 
and  a considerable  number  of  cattle  are  brought  for  sale*  Besides 
an  old  mansion  of  the  chief  to  the  west  of  the  town,  surrmmded  by 
n thick  mtid  wall  enclosing  a space  about  GOOO  feet  squarei  where 
are  the  offices  of  the  State  manager  or  Mrhhdri  and  the  subordinate 
judge,  there  are  three  or  four  good  rest-houses,  a poet  office,  a girls' 
school,  and  an  an glo- vernacular  school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  107  boys*  Every  year  in  October  ^ large  fair  attended  by  1000 
to  2000  people  is  held  in  honour  of  Vyankatcsh  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  State,  On  the  24th  and  25th j:>f  Saffar  a Muhammadan  fair 
or  urm,  attended  by  about  1000  people  from  ten  te  twenty  miles 
round,  is  held  in  honour  of  Magdam  Pir  and  Dari  Pir, 

i Bam.  Uov.  SeU  New  Hca'leni  VIll*  349-35C. 
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Jotiba^B  Hillj  also  called  V^URatmlgirij  lies  about  nine  miles 
ttorth-weefc  of  Kolhdpnr.  The  hill  rises  about  1000  feet  from  the 
plain  in  a truncated  eon©,  and,  though  disconnected,  fonns  part  of 
the  Faubila  spur  which  stretches  from  the  Sabjadri  crest  to  the 
Krishna  On  the  woodj  hiU-top  is  a small  village  with  340  houses 
and  1564  people  mostly  gttravs  or  priests  of  Jotit^  From  veiy,^>ld 
times  this  hill  has  been  considered  specially  sacred*  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  is  a group  of  temples,  the  three  best  of  which  are 
dedicated  to  Jotiba  under  the  names  of  Kcd^rling,  KedAreshvar,  and 
Rdmling,  The  tempi©  of  Ked^-rling  stands  between  the  two  others. 
According  to  a local  legend  Ambdbdi  of  Kolhilpur  being  disturbed  by 
detnons  wont  to  Keddreahvar  in  the  Hmidlaja  hills,  practised  severe 
penance,  and  prayed  him  to  destroy  th©  demons.  In  aoswor  to  her 
prayers  Keddreshvar  came  to  Jotiba*s  hill,  bringing  with  him  and 
.setting  up  the  present  Keddr  ling.  The  original  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  one  Navji  Say  a.  In  its  place  about  150  years  ago 
(1730)  Ills  Highness  Rdoojirdv  Sind©  built  the  present  tempi©*  It 
is  a plain  building  57' X 37' X 77'  high  lucluding  the  spire.  The 
second  temple  of  Keddreshvar  which  i8  49'x  22'x  89'  high  was  built 
by  Daulatrdv  Sinde  about  seventy-five  years  ago  (1808)*  The  third 
temple  of  Rainling,  15' x 13'  x 40'  high  including  the  dome,  was  built 
about  a hundred  years  ago  {1780}  by  one  Mdlji  Nilam  Panhdlkar. 
In  a small  domed  shnn©  in  front  of  th©  temple  of  Kcddreshvar  are 
two  sacred  bulla  of  black  stone.  Close  to  these  temples  is  a shrine 
sacred  to  Chopdai  which  was  built  by  Pritirdv  Himmat  Babddur 
about  125  years  ago  (1750).  It  is  62' x 46' x 80'  high  incloding 
the  dome.  A few  yards  ou|side  of  the  village  stands  a temple  of 
Yamdi  built  by  Rdnojirdv  Sind©.  It  is  47' X 27' x 49' high  including 
the  dome*  In  front  of  Yamdi  are  two  sacred  cisterns,  one  of  which 
(164' X 1 1-3' X 18'  deep)  is  said  to  have  been  biitU  by  Jijabdi  Sdheb* 
about  1743;  th©  other  called  Jdmadagnya  tliirth  and  built  by 
Rdnojirdv  Sinde  is  54' x 52' x 13'  deep.  Besides  these  two  tiHks  or 
sacred  pools,  five  ponds  and  wells  and  two  sacred  streams  flow  down 
sides  of  th©  hill.  One  stream  rising  from  the  Kushdvarta  pool  is 
called  the  Goda,  the  other  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  hill  and 
IS  known  aa  Haimavati  falls  into  th©  Varna.  Most  of  the  temples 
on  Jotiba 's  hill  arc  made  of  a fine  blue  basalt  which  is  found  on  the 
hills.  In  many  parts  the  style  of  architecture,  which  is  strictly 
Hindu,  is  highly  ornamented,  several  of  the  sculptured  figures  being 
covered  with  brass  and  silver  plates.  The  chief  object  of  worship  is 
Jotiba,  who,  though  called  the  son  of  the  sage  Pangand,  is  believed  to 
have  been  Paugand  himself  who  became  man  to  help  th©  rulers  of  the 
Deccan  in  their  fights  with  demons.  According  to  tradition  Jotiba's 
destruction  of  one  of  the  demons  named  Ratn^ur  gave  the  place 
the  nam©  of  Eatndgiri  in  addition  to  those  of  Keditrling,  Eed^rndth, 
and  Ndth.  In  honour  of* the  victory  over  th©  demon,  on  th©  full- 
moon  of  CA/iiYm  or  March- April  a yearly  fair  is  held  attended 
by  40,000  or  50,000  people  some  of  whom  occasionally  come  from 
a distance  of  700  miles*  The  sale  of  grain,  cloth,  copper  and  brass 
vessels  and  sweetmeats  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  £4500 
(Re.  45,000).  Besides  this  great  fair,  small  fairs  are  held  every 
Sunday  and  full-moon  day  und  on  tho  bright,  qI  w 
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Aiiguftf'-  On  thorn  Jajs  tlio  image  Is  earned  round  tho  temple  in  i 
litter  witli  great  pomp*  Tl*e  ixnago  in  vrhicU  Jotiba  dwells  is 
of  a mift  Idaek  atone,  anrl  i he  stone  in  which  his  wiEo  Yavniii  lives  » 
a Tough  unslmped  block  smeared  with  oil  and  rod  lead.  On  il>o 
jEfre^til  fair  day  in  Chnilra  or  March -April  a brass  image  of  Jotite 
jiruftl  tho  ahoiits  of  4(^0110  to  50,000  people,  la  carried  to  Yamai 
for  the  yearly  marriage*  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  to  lay  hKjtweeii  D 
Joliha  and  Yatiiiii  a seal  or  shikka  and  a dagger  or  kafdr.  To  f 
support  the  staff  of  iniiiistrants  tho  temples  have  a yearly  revenao  ^ 
of  more  than  ilSOO  (Ur,  12,niJ(j)  of  which  Hia  llighneas  Rlndia  * 
jmys  1750  (Its.  7500)*  Out  of  this  revenue  twenty-eight  wayfarers  ate  ’ 
ihiilv  fed  at  thi-gidcwaj,  ten  HrahTnansare  busy  in  ceaselese  prayer, 
rttn!  t\vin*iy-t!ircc  servaalsaud  Boveral  horses  and  elephaute  are  kept 
to  attend  llie  grand  fentival  Since  1S73  a poll-tnx  of  |ih  to  lid. 
(J-1  fi*)  has  been  levied  from  the  pilgrims  visiting  the  place  on  the  , 
chief  fair  days.  The  yearly  collection  ainoniits  to  about  £300  ^ 

(Its*  3000)  jmrt  of  which  is  spent  in  mending  tlio  roads nmi  keeping 
Ihu  [ilace  cloun.  Hua'C  is  a good  reat-honso  and  the  water-supply 
Ima  Ijecn  lately  improvotl.  It  is  jvroposed  tn  make  a cart-road  to 
j(jin  Joiiba'fi  hill  with  the  Kolhdpiir-Amba  jyass  road. 

ga.J[al*  thohead-ipnirtors  uf  the  est  ate  of  tho  same  name,  m^hich 
I j 0 longs  to  t h 0 G hiitLm  family,  is  twelve  miles  south  of  Kolhapur  on 
tlio  Poona-Belgauiii  mail  mjkd.  It  lies  in  tho  valley  of  the 
J)  I id  li  gunga  lib  oi  1 1 a mile  soiitb  of  the  river  and  is  surrounded  by 
ritdi  gurtleu  hind  slmded  by  lino  old  nioiigo  trees*  In  1881  tin? 
town  had  0371  people  living  in  1010  houses.  Its  roads  are  goad 
and  w'oll  kept.  Twdeo  a week  on  Momhiy  and  I’hursday,  markeU 
tiro  hehl,  and  hii-ge  (piaiii  ittcs  of  grain  and  coarse  cloth  htq  sajIiI. 
lUdw  oeu  1775  and  18:25  Kagul  ims  more  than  onccsiicked  and  burnt 
%y  tho  llujiis  of  Kolhajxnr.  It  baa  tho  offices  of  the  chief  ol  I ho 
Slater,  tlio  ktirhhtin  or  nianagor,  tho  gliief  constable,  the  sub- 
regihtrnr,  luid  the  and  an  anglo-vernaeular  school  with  au 

av(M*ago  111  touduiico  of  224  boys  uud  twenty-two  girls,  an  English 
and  a native  dispensary,  ii  po&t  iiffic©,  and  a library*  The  town 
I ms  also  a nmnicipjtlity,  which  wnthoufc  any  local  taxation  is 
Mjjiporteil  by  a yearly  ti xml  grunt  from  the  chief  of  £00  {Rs.  000), 

• In  1H82-83  tho  niunicipu!  expcndituro  aruonuted  to  £51  lUtf. 
(Hs.  515). 

Tho  olficat  known  men  I ion  of  Kagal  is  in  grants  or  of  the 

sixteenth  oentnrj  fixun  the  Bijitpur  government.  No  old  buildings 
retnaiu  uTitiro  but  there  are  mins  of  mosques  and  temples.  The  old 
fort  wiiH  destroyed  by  YiiHhvanti'#iv  Shinde  of  Kollidpur  in  1780* 

In  its  place  about  I HI  3 tho  hito  llindnrdv  GhAtg©  built  a new  fort 
377  foot  from  east  to  west  by  3t}G  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
enclcisml  by  a ditch  and  a thick  fitonotwal^ncn-v  much  ruined*  The 
eiistom  portiou  of  tho  rampart  whs  destroyed  in  1858  by  order  of 
the  UritiHli  (iovernment.  Besides  a* large  niausioii  built  within  tho 
town  by  the  late  Uiiulunlv,  after  the  model  of  tho  famous  palace  of 
Boeg,  and  snveml  good  bouses  belonging  to  tho  relations  of  tho 
(ihdige  family  a largo  niansiuii  or  viUhi  stands  at  iv  small  dlstauco 
of  the  town,  built  by  tlie  preseut  chief  at  a cost  of  about  £10,000 
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(Rs*  1 Ittkh).  Of  tho  poblio  buildings  lately  raised  by  tbo  chief  at  a 
cost  o!  aboat  £10,000  (Rs.  I lakh)  tho  moat  important  are  three 
large  reit-liouaes,  a fine  echool-boufie,  three  temples  one  sacred  to 
Ham  called  Rdiiiamandir  where  is  the  k(irbfuin*s  office^  a second 
dedicated  to  and  a third  to  RaldhAkrishna,  and  water-works 

from  which  pipes  supply  the  town  resenroirs  with  water.  Every* year* 
in  Kdrtik  or  October- November  a fair  or  urns  is  held  in  honour  of 
8aibi  Pir,  at  which  tho  chief  spends  about  £200  [Rs,  2000).  The  fair 
ia  attended  by  about  10,000  people  from  KolhApur  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Tfnllagos,  and  the  sale  of  grain,  cloth,  fruit,  and  sweet  meats 
amounts  to  about  £300  (Ils.  3000), 

Ka'le^  a village  in  the  Panhdla  sub  ■division,  with  in  1881  a popu- 
iatiou  of  1311,  lies  nine  miTos  west  of  Jiolhapur.  The  village  is  said 
to  take  its  name  from  tho  goddess  Killi  whom  accoi'ding  to  a local 
legend,  D harms  Ihija,  tho  eldest  of  the  Pdndav^a,  slew  on  the  hill 
near  the  village.  Marks  on  tho  hill  still  make  the  outline  of  Dharma 
IMja  with  hvB  arrow  fixed  in  Ktili's  body.  The  Tillage  has  a police 
post  of  four  moil  and  a school  with  an  average  attendiinco  of  fifty 
boys.  Every  Monday  a market  is  held  at  which  tho  chief  article 
sold  is  grain.  The  holiest  temple  vrhich  is  dedicated  to  Dharma 
Kdja,  is  twenty-live  feet  long  and  twelve  broad. 

Kaueri,  a small  village  in  tho  Karyir  sub-division,  lies  six 
miles  south  of  KolhApur,  The  village  is  known  Tor  its  Liugdyat 
monastery  or  jnatli  in  n hamlet  on  a noighbouring  hill.  The 
monastery  which  is  called  KaJapdcba  Matb^  belongs  to  a Lingdyat 
Svitmi  or  ascetic  and  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall.  In  the  tuiddle 
of  the  monastery  is  a toiflplo  of  Siddlieshvar,  20' x 20' X 30'  high. 
Hound  tho  temple  of  Siddheshvar  are  small  shrines  dedicated  to 
Avlkeshvar,  Chakresbvar,  and  Hudrapdd  with  the  sacred  bull  in  EroqJ^- 
Tho  monastoiy  has  a total  yearly  mcome  of  £150  (Its.  1500).  The 
head  of  the  monoatery  has  great  inlbacnco  and  has  between  5000 
and  0000  Lingdyat  disciples  in  Kolhapur,  the  Koukan,  Bombay,  tho 
Karndtak,  Maisnr,  Heldri,  and  Madraa, 
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Ka'psi,  thehead-c|Utirtcrs  of  the  Seimpati's  or  generars  estate  of  * Klmu 
Om  SHm6  name,  lies  in  the  Godinghij  sub^divisipti  about  twenty- 
fuur  mites  south  of  Kolhilpur.  In  1881  it  had  OdS  houeea  and  3414 
pooplo.  On  every  Monday  a market  is  held,  to  which  grain,  coarse* 
cloth,  and  mottd  vessels  are  brought  for  sale.  Kdpsi  has  a polico 
l>ost  and  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  10 1 boys.  Tho 
chief  building  ia  an  old  mosquo  100  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
high,  built  of  stone  and  mortar  aud  plastorod  inside  with  stucco,  Kdpsi 
has  a tomplo  dedicated  to  Ai  Saliob,  in  motnory  of  the  pious  Dvdi'kd- 
bai  8dheb  tho  wife  of  tho  well  known  Santajirfiv  Ghorpde.  * 

Ka'Sard0|.  avillagjj  belonging  to  the  PmUnidhi  of  Kolhapur,  KisAai>it, 
with  in  1881  a population  6f  437,  lies  tliirty-six  miloa  north-west 
of  Kolhapur.  On  a hill  a mile  and  a half  from  tho  village  sfands 
a temple  2G'xl3'x8'  higll,  sacred  to  Dhopeshvar  whose  imago 
IS  said  to  be  avyambfm  or  self-made.  Accordi ag  to  a local  legend, 
while  a VamoFTvarad  named  Pnrv^ata  was  returning  from  the 
Gca  coast  with  a pack  bullock  loaded  with  tin  and  iron,  the  animal 
strayed  to  the  place  where  the  self-made  image  ei 
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lying.  The  Vani  followed  his  bullock  and  passed  the  night  where  tte 
bullock  had  stopped.  On  rising  next  momiug  tho  Vdwi  found  that 
the  tin  and  ii'on  had  turned  into  gold*  In  retm^n  for  this  gift  of 
wealth  the  Vsui  built  a temple  to  Dhopeahvar  with  part  of  the  monej* 
and  that  it  might  be  afterwards  used  in  completing  the  spire,  ho 
i)«ried  the  rest  iu  a corner  to  the  north  of  the  temple.  Dhop- 
eshvar  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  digging  tip  the  treasuT* 
and  it  baa  never  since  been  touched.  The  temple  has  a yearly  income 
of  £4U  (Its,  400)  derived  from  the  whole  "rillrtge  of  Kdsarde  and  part 
of  the  village  of  Javali.  It  ia  sometimoB  visited  as  a health-resort  hy 
the  Pi^atinidki  family. 

Katkol.  the  ^eat  of  the  chief  of  a deUched  group  of  eight 
Koliidpiir  Villages,  lies  about  m ilea  nor  th  - we  st  of  Kalmdurg 

and  eiglity-five  miles  south-east  of  KolhApnr*  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
prickly-poar  covered  mud  wall  about  fourteen  feet  thick  and  7000  feet 
in  circumferenoo,  with  eleven  towers  nearly  all  of  which  have  fallen. 
In  18B1  the  population  was  returned  at  42.*2  against  4955  in  1872. 
On  Fridiiy  a weekly  market  is  held.  Katkol  has  about  210  weavers 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  blankets.  Under  the  rndmlaklar  of  Gad- 
ingltij,  Katkol  has  a joint  officer  who  has  the  revenue  and  criminal 
powers  of  a and  can  settle  civil  suits  up  to  £5  (Hs.dU). 

It  has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  1 19  pupils  held  in  a 
school -house  which  cost  £90  (Rs.  900),  a private  school  attended  by 
twonty-fivo  boys,  and  a rest-house  built  at  a coat  of  £110  (Rs.  IlOU). 
At  an  interval  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  years,  in  honour  of  Durgaira, 
a large  fair  called  Retfe  Jdtra  or  Buffalo  Fair,  is  held  attended 
by  aliout  10,000  people  from  twonty-fiii»  to  thirty  miles  round. 
At  this  fair  biilfaloes  are  offered  to  the  deity.  Of  the  Hind  a 
temples  the  chief  are  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Shri  Kariyama 
2%i'x  214' K 132'  high,  and  the  temple  of  VirbhaJra  50'x  14'  x 23' 
high  including  the  spire.  Katkol  has  also  a Lingdyat  monastery 
known  as  Choki  Math  06'x33'x20^  high. 

Khidra'pur,  an  alienated  village  belonging  to  Saokeshvar 
Sv^mi,  "With  in  1881  a population  of  103G,  lies  on  the  Krishna 
about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Shiroh  The  chief  interest  of  the 
village  is  the  temple  of  Ivoiiesitvar  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  tho 
li^llago  and  is  1034' X X 524^~higli  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The 
walls  are  made  of  black  stone  richly  carved  and  the  dome  is 
covered  with  stucco.  To  the  main  building  are  attached  two  richly 
sculptured  mandapji  or  vestibules*  In  tlie  vestibule  are  tsvo  concen- 
tric squares  the  outer  with  twenty  and  the  inner  with  twelve  pillars 
all  richly  carved*  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a round  roofless  struc- 
turu. called  the  Smrga Maudap  or  Heavenly  Hall,  on  tho  plan  of  what 
would  be  a tw'onty-rayed  star,  only  that  the  spaces  for  four  of  the 
rays  are  occupied  by  four  entrances.  Oa  the  outside  on  a low 
screen  wall  stand  thirty^eix  short  pillafa,  while  inside  is  a circle  of 
twelve  columns.  Further  from  the^  temple  is  a nagdrkhdna  qt 
drum-chamber.  The  outer  walls  of  tho  shrine  arc  hi*oken  at  oblique 
angles  ns  in  the  Nilang  Henifidpanti  temple.  By  the  south  door  of 
the  tempi©  ia  a Devgiri  Yadav  inscription  of  Sinhadev  in  DevnS- 
gari  dated  Shak  1135  (a.d*  1213)  gnmting  the  village  of  Khanddl- 
eshvar  in  Miraj  for  the  worship  of  Kopeshvar.  Besides  this  there 
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is  a Jain  temple,  which  is  much  smaller,  the  Tostibule  beiog  twenty- 
one  feet  square  inside  with  a small  antechamber  and  shrine,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ahnn©  being  in  the  star- shaped  HeraMpanti  plan. 
The  building  is  of  black  stone  and  the  pillars  of  the  hall  are  richly 
carved.  Land  valued  at  a yearly  assessment  of  £37  iOs,  (Be.  375) 
is  granted  rent-free  to  the  priests  of  Kopeshvar,  Every  year  in. 
Pamh  or  December  - January  a fair  is  held  attended  by  about  2000 
people, 

Khodsi  or  Ehoclli,  a village  in  tbe  Alta  sub-division,  with  in 
1881  a population  of  1731),  lies  on  the  Vdrha  {hi r teen  miles  north-eixst 
of  KolhApur.  It  has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty 
boys.  Tbe  village  ia  known  for  the  temple  of  Bhairav  KahetrapAl 
an  incarnation  of  Shiva,  with  his  wife  Jogeshvan  by  his  side.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  a square  of  fifteen  feet,  built  of  stone,  witb 
a portico  seventy-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  broad  in  front.  The 
temple  19  said  to  have  been  built  about  200  years  ago  (1680)  by 
an  inanuldr  of  ChAvre  in  the  Alta  sub-division  named  Sultanrdv 
Sinde.  At  the  yearly  fair  held  in  Chailra  or  March -April,  among 
a number  of  poles  or  nkthan  kdthitf  which  parade  the  fair  the  place 
of  honour  ia  given  to  SultAnrav'a  pole.  Tlie  fair  ia  attended  by 
about  10,000  people. 

Eini,  a village  in  the  Alta  sub- division,  with  in  1 881  a population 
of  2660,  lies  thirteen  iniles  north  of  KolhApnr  on  the  Poona- 
Belgaum  mail  road.  It  is  held  in  mranjdm  or  military  grant  by 
SardAr  Himmat  Bahadur,  Kini  has  a travellera^  bungalow,  a rest- 
house,  and  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-one  boys. 
It  has  two  old  temples,  one  of  MabAdev  twenty-one  by  fourteen  feet 
and  the  other  of  Maruti  forty  feet  by  twenty-five. 

Eodoli,  a large  thriving  village  in  Panhdla  in  the  Vdnuji 
valley,  lies  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  KolhApnr  and  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  river.  In  1881  it  had  4D42  people  living  in  a 
thousand  houses,  of  which  100  were  two-storeyed,  600  tiled,  and 
300  thatched.  The  people  are  mostly  K an  bis  who  raise  rice, 
sugarcane,  turmeric,  betel -leaves,  and  chillies,  worth  about  £2000 
(Hs,  20,000)  a year.  Kodoli  has  also  125  hand-looms  which  yield 
a yearly  outturn  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  worth  about  £2000 
(Rs,  20,000),  Every  Thursday  a market  is  held  attended  by  about  * 
1000  people  to  which  grain  and  hand- woven  cloth  and  yarn  are 
brought  for  sale,  Koduli  has  a rest-house,  a Mlice  post  of  five 
men,  and  a school  attended  by  ninety  boja  and  ten  girls.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  river  and  spring  water.  Tbe  chief  temple, 
w^hich  is  dedicated  to  DattAtreya,  is  180  feet  square.  Every  year 
on  the  dark  5th  of  Mdgh  or  January -February  a fail*  is  hold  attended 
by  about  1000  people  from  a distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles. 

Eol^^pur/  north  latitude  16^41'  and  oast  longitude  74^  17',  is 
the  capTrkr  ol  the  KolhApur  State  and  the  head-quartora  of  the 
Political  Agent  for  the  Southern  MarAtha  Sttites.  The  city  stands 
on  rising  ground  about  1790  feet  above  the  sea  and  about  half  a mile 
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from  the  right  or  south  bank  of  tho  Paticbganga*  It  is  aixty-fonr 
miles  east  of  the  seventy-six  miles  south  of  Sataruj  aiitl 

sixty-Bix  miles  north  of  Belgamii*  Accord ing  Uy  the  1881  cemui 
Kolhitpur  hsia  a popuhittoo  of  38,509  living  in  8028  houses*  It  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  Bombay  Karnzitak  or  Southern  Mardtha  country. 
^Including  tlio  suburbs  it  mia  a circumferenco  of  44  miles  and  m 
area  of  358  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Jiti 
stream  which  runs  dry  during  the  hot  season,  on  the  south  by  the 
Varuii  pool  and  the  Phimiigdi  and  Padtadla  lakes,  and  on  the  west 
by  tho  Panchgauga  river  and  the  llankdta  lake. 

The  land* round  the  town  is  shallow  murum  or  crumbly  trap 
over  true  trap,  open  and  bare  except  during  tho  rains,  Ou  l»utb 
banks  it  rises  slowly  from  the  rivei*  and  on  the  south  over  waviug 
ground  to  a range  of  low  hills.  Tho  drainage  of  these  hilU  is 
carried  off  by  the  Jiti  stream  which  runs  north  along  the  eastern 
front  of  the  town  skirting  the  Kavivdr  ward  at  a dist^inoe  of  nlxnit 
300  yards  from  the  fort.  From  this  it  flows  north  below  the 
Somvar  ward  and  old  Budhvdr  till  it  joins  the  Panchganga  at 
Bmhinapim,  'On  the  south-west  beyond  the  aaburbs  is  the  lake  of 
Kankdla  with  an  area  of  about  500  acres.  On  the  eon th -east 
somawhat  above  the  town  has  the  Padmala  lake.  Ou  the  north-oost, 
east,  and  south  the  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Jiti  is  tilled,  and 
between  the  RankAla  lake  and  the  river  on  tho  w^est  the  fields  are 
marshy.  The  Eesidency  and  military  cantonment  are  on  rising 
ground  about  2J  miles  north  of  the  town*  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  Brahma  pun  hill  in  w'bich  all  tho  remains  of  tli©  early 
settlenieiit  oentre.  Kolhapur  is  entered  by  nine  roads,  On  the  north 
by  a road  from  Poona  over  the  Panchganga  ford  by  Bavda  village 
and  the  cantonment ; ou  the  east  by  throe  roads  meeting  in  one,  tht? 
Foona  mail  road  from  the  north,  the  Miraj  road  fmm  the  east,  and  the 
Belgaum  mail  road  from  the  south ; on  t!jo  south  by  a road  front 
Bhudargad  by  the  Katydyani  hill ; and  ou  the  west  by  three  road  a 
by  the  Phonda  Bavda  and  Amba  passes.  The  buildings  wdiich  show 
most  on  coming  to  the  city  ore  the  Nagdrk/nhm  or  Drum-chamber, 
the  Palace,  the  High  School,  the  Hospital,  and  AmbAbAi^s  temple* 

Before  the  beginning  of  British  superm  ten  deuce  in  1844,  KolhApur 
^ivas  dirty  and  unhealthy.  The  city  suffered  from  outbreaks  of 
cholera^  sometimea  as  in  1824  so  severe  that  about  SOOQ  people 
died  in  a fortnight.  Since  1844,  by  widening  cloning  and 
draining  the  streets,  by  removing  dirt  and  nightsoil,  by  pulling 
down  the  ramparts  and  filling  the  ditch,  and  by  increasing 
tho  water-supply,  the  hoalth  of  the  city  has  been  greatly 
improved.  Except  from  March  to  May  when  it  is  hot  and 
at  times  oppressive,  tho  cliiuato  is  teinporato,  pleasant,  and 
W'holcsonie.  From  March  to  May  hot  winds  prevail,  but  the  sea 
breeze  which  begins  in  the  afternoon  and  la^^ta  till  eight  makes  the 
evenings  cool  and  pleasant.  During  the  cold  months  from  th© 
river  and  lakes  heavy  fogs  rise  and  hang  over  tlie  city*  The 
temperature  averages  76’8^and  the  rainfall  44*8  inches.  The  woU 
water  is  hard  and  brackish,  but  the  water  from  the  KatyAjani  hill  is 
oxccUeut.  During  the  five  years  ending  1882  births  averaged  2 PC 
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in  tha  thotiaand  and  deaths,  which  are  more  correctly  recorded, 
29*7*  Dnriog  the  five  years  ending  1874-75  no  case  of  cholera 
occurred.  Since  1875  there  have  been  several  outbreaks  of  cholera 
but  all  ejccept  in  1881-82  have  been  mild.  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  malarious  fever,  bowel  complaints,  parasitic  dbeases,  and 
affections  of  the  eye  and  skin, 

Kolhdpur  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  the 
Panchganga  river,  the  KAtyiyani  conduit,  and  ten  reservoirs  audlakes. 
The  well  water  ia  brackish  and  is  chiefly  used  for  washing.  Except 
the  Panchganga  water  which  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  ShukravAr 
ward  and  the  RankAla  lake  water  which  is  used  by  the*  people  of 
the  Bud hvAr  ward,  the  main  supply  of  drinking  water  is  from  tlio 
KAtyAyani  conduit.  Before  the  KAtyayatii  conduit  was  built,  the 
city  suffered  much  from  want  of  drinking  water.  About  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (1792)  a rich  resident  of  Poona 
named  BabarAv  Keshav  ThAkur  or  Khatri,  while  on  a pilgrimage 
to  KolhApur,  was  asked  by  other  pilgrims  to  bring  water  from 
KatyAyaui  to  supply  AmbAbai^a  temple,  BAbiirAv  asked  the 
RAja^s  leave.  According  to  the  local  legend,  the  RAja  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  let  a stranger  supply  the  goddess  with  water  but 
Aruba bAi  warned  him  in  a dream  to  grant  BAbnrAv's  request. 

In  1792  a masonry  conduit  was  completed  which  brought  water  to 
two  reservoirs  in  AmbAbAi's  temple  one  for  BrAhmans  and  the  other 
for  other  castes.  Afterwards,  to  supply  Vithoba^a  temple  with 
water  two  more  reservoirs  were  built.  These  water  works  are 
said  to  have  cost  BaburAv  about  £30,000  (Rs.  3 Idklis).  BAbnrAv 
also  deposited  £3000  (Rs.  ^,000)  with  the  well-known  KolhApnr 
moneylender  Kodolkar  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  spent  in 
repairs.  As  it  was  a charitable  work,  the  KAtyAyani  water  was 
not  at  first  used  by  the  ruling  family  and  their  dependents.  In* 
time  the  water  began  to  be  used  by  all,  and  in  the  palace  and 
houses  of  the  nobles  several  cisterns  were  built,  into  which  water 
was  brought  from  the  main  aqueduct.  The  KAtyayani  water  is 
pure  and  wholesame.  Of  the  ten  reservoirs  and  lakes  in  the  city 
the  RankAla  lake  alone  supplioa  drinking  water.  As  the  KAtydyaui 
water-anpply  was  not  enough  for  the  whole  city,  in  1830  from  the 
RankAla  lake  water  was  brought  by  a small  conduit  Aa  the  level  , , 
of  the  RankAla  lake  m low,  the  water  does  not  go  into  the  fort,  but 
is  distributed  only  in  the  suburbs.  The  RankAla  lake  lies  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city  and  has  so  area  of  nearly  three  miles  with 
a depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  The  lake  is  named  after  the  god  Rank 
Bbairav,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a great  favourite  with 
MahAlakshmi  and  to  have  a gold  temple  now  hid  under  the  water 
of  the  lake.  The  beginning  of  the  RankAla  lake  is  said  to  bavebeSn 
a quarry,  from  which  according  to  the  Jams,  including  the  temple 
of  AmbAbAi,  stones  wer^  supplied  to  3fi0  ba&its  or  Jain  temples 
built  by  a Jain  Rjya  GandharAditya.  Afterwards  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  eenUiry,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  quarry 
and  filled  it  with  water.  The  lake  now  receives  water  from  two 
streams  in  the  north  and  has  also  a waste  weir  outlet  in  the  north. 
Lately  in  1883  the  RankAla  water-supply  has  been  much  improved 
and  incroaaed  by  building  a large  reservoir  near 
about  three  miles  to  the  south  which  is  capable 
M m~39 
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supply.  A uew  cut-stone  dam  higher  and  atmuger  than  the  old  Jam 
has  been  built  on  the  city  side*  New  pipes  have  l>een  laid  and  water 
ia  distributed  by  stand-cocks  eighty  or  ninety  feet  apart  The 
use  of  Rankiila  water  for  bathing  and  washing  has  been 
forbidden  and  along  the  side  ef  the  dam  traugha  and  baths  are 
* being  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £2574  (Ra.  25*740),  The 
improvinenta  are  not  yet  (1883)  complete  ; up  to  October  1683  the 
coat  was  £24,196  {Its,  2*41,069)*  None  of  the  nine  other  lakes  and 
reservoirs  are  much  used  for  drinking.  They  are  the  Mhir 
reservoir  in  the  north-east,  the  Koti  and  RAvneshvar  pools  in  the 
east,  the  Padmala  pool  in  the  south-eaBfc,  the  PhirangAi  and  Varan 
pools  in  the  so^th,  the  Khambala  and  Kumbh^r  pools  in  the  west, 
and  the  Kapil  pool  in  the  centre.  The  >lhAr  reservoir  which 
during  the  hot  season  runs  nearly  dry,  used  to  w^ter  the  Khamla 
garden.  The  Koti  and  Rarneshvar  pools  are  small  and  full  of 
lotusee.  The  Padm^la  reservoir  has  its  water  carried  into  two 
reservoirs,  one  in  front  of  the  Mang^ilvdr  gate  and  the  other  ia  the 
Aditrdi’  ward.  Its  water  is  partially  used  for  drinking  in  the 
Wangalviir  ward  and  is  chiefly  used  in  watering  two  State  giirdena 
the  SheribAg  in  the  south-east  and  the  KashibSg  in  the  east.  Of 
the  Phirangdi  and  Varun  pools  in  the  south,  the  water  of  the  Varan 
pool  IS  impure  and  is  used  only  in  watering  a small  garden  about  the 
B^vdekar's  mansion.  It  is  full  of  a fine  variety  of  water  lily*  The 
Khambala  reservoir  lies  in  the  west  w-ithin  the  limits  of  the  old  fort 
close  to  the  Bfibujamal  shrine*  Near  this  shrine  the  water  is  used 
for  a large  plantain  garden.  The  Kumbhar  pond,  aa  its  name 
suggeatB,  is  chiefly  used  by  Kumbhara  or  potters.  The  Kapil  pos)l 
in  the  ceotre  of  the  city  receives  so  Targe  a quantity  of  surface 
drainage  that  its  water  ia  undrinkable. 

* KolbApur,  or  as  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  called  Karvir, 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  religions  and  trade  centres  in  Western 
India*  In  Brahmapuri  hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  present  rifcy, 
have  been  found  Buddhist  coins  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
first  century  before  Christ  j a small  crystal  casket  which  ia  believed  to 
have  enclosed  Buddhist  relics  of  about  the  same  age  and  a shattered 
model  of  a brass  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  whose  shape  also  belongs  to 
abont  the  first  century  before  Christ'  The  discovery  of  a Shdtakami 
inscription  probably  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  at  Banav4si  ia 
North  Kdnaraand  the  known  extent  of  the  power  of  that  dynasty  in 
the  North  Deccan,  make  it  probable  that,  as  anggested  by  Professor 
Bb^nddrkar,  Ptolemy^s  (a  d,  150)  Hippokura  rejia  Baleokuri  refers  to 
Kolhd^pur  the  capita]  of  king  ViHvmyakura,  who  from  inscriptions  ia 
believed  to  have  reigned  about  a*d.  150,  From  the  fact  that  the  old 
Tfhme  of  Kolhapur  la  Karvir  or  the  fmgrant  oleander  Neritim 
odomm,  Mr.  Fleet  has  suggested  that  Kolhdpur  may  be  the  site 
of  the  great  ancient  trade  centre  *t>f  Tagar  a name  which  like 
Karvir  means  the  shrub  Tabernfemon tana  coronari a.  Against  the 
identification  of  Tagar  with  Kollilipfir  is  to  bo  set  the  fact  that  both 
in  Ptolemy  (a.d*  150)  and  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytbrffian 
sea  (a.d*  247)  Tagar  is  placed  to  the  east  not  to  the  south  of  Paithan, 
that  as  there  were  several  porta  in  the  Ratndgiri  or  Pirate  coast. 
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which  traded  with  Broach  the  trade  between  Kolhdpor  and  Gnjardt 
would  have  passed  by  aeafrooi  some  of  the  Kookan  ports  not  by  land 
road  by  Paithan  | and  that  the  details  given  in  the  PeripluB  of  cloth 
being  brought  to  Tagara  from  the  parts  along  the  sea-coast  seems  to 
point  to  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  therefore  to 
ftome  place  within  the  limits  of  the  country.*  Next  to  , 

Brahmapuri  hill  the  oldest  known  object  in  Kolliiipar  is  the  temple 
of  Ambdbdi  or  Mabalakahini,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  centre 
of  old  Kolhdpar<  In  former  times  this  great  temple  was  aurronnded 
by  a circle  of  shrinea  several  of  which  lie  buried  many  feet  under 
ground.  At  present  (ISS3),  besides  the  great  temple  Ambdbitb 
Kolhdpnr  has  about  250  temples  above  and  under  ground.  Every 
pool  of  standing  water  is  eacred  and  in  the  city  and  country  round 
are  many  broken  images  of  Briihman  and  Jain  worship  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  temples  destroyed  by  the  MnsalmAns  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  According  to  Major  Graham* 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  an  earthquake  overturned  many 
temples  and  buildings  in  Kolhdpur.  Among  the  traces  of  the 
earthquake  are  the  two  underground  temples  of  Khaodoba  and 
Kartik  Svtimi,  over  which  houses  have  since  been  built.  In  the  old 
temple  of  Ambabdi  the  wall  is  of  unequal  height  in  different 
places,,  and  the  ground  has  passed  through  so  many  changes 
that  the  original  level  cannot  be  discoverecL  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  high  school  in  1870,  and  in  mal^g  other 
excavations,  at  a depth  of  over  fifteen  feet  shrines,  stone  slabs 
covered  with  strange  figures,  and  old  inscriptions  have  been  found. 
In  support  of  his  statement  that  many  of  these  changes  are  due  to 
the  action  of  an  earthquake* Major  Graham  refers®  to  several  small 
mounds  or  upheaviugs  near  the  city  and  to  the  discovery  in  1849 
of  the  bed  of  the  Panchptnga  seventy  feat  above  the  level  of  it% 
prosent  bed.  In  the  Karvir  or  Kolhipur  Mahdtmya  or  account  of 
the  greatness  of  Kolhiipur,  a modern  {1730)  Brahmanical  work/ 
Kolhdpur  is  mentioned  aa  the  Kashi  or  Benares  of  the  south. 
According  to  local  tradition,  when  the  Jains ^ were  building  the 
temple  of  Ambdbdi  on  Brdhmapuri  hill  a fort  was  mad©  by  a 
Kshatri  llaja  Jajsing  who  held  his  court  at  Bid  about  nine  milea 
west  of  Kolhdpur.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Kolhdpur  fort  was 
the  scene  of  a battle  between  the  Kalabhurya  or  Kalachuiya  who** 
had  conquered  the  Kalydu  Chaliikyas  and  become  the  ruler  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Shilahdras  of  Kolhdpur,  the  feudatories  of  the 
Chdiukyas.  Bhoja  Hdja  II.  (1178-1209)  of  the  Kolhdpur  Shildhdras 
made  Kolhapur  bis  capital,  but  the  hoad-quarters  of  the  State  were 
soon  after  moved  to  Fanhala  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west, 
and  remained  there  till  the  country  passed  to  the  Bahmani  kings. 
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1 BeHltiA*  Ptokmy  205  ; McOrintUe'i  Pcripln#,  12(1-  Tliedii^very  oftlse  n*me  Taw 
in  an  inijtcriptioti  nf  the  fifth  centui^  found  near  Hyderabad  iucreaaoH  the  probahilTly 
of  wi  oosU^rn  aite  for  Tagar.  Its  tiaml  and  poaUion  an  the  Qo^lavari  about  200  mUea 
iouth-oaat  uf  HyilemtiaJ,  euggeat  ihu  town  Tegnr  oa  a ]Kisaible  identiSeatioti  witli 
Tagar.  Of  the  present  Tugar  no  inforinntiou  ie  at  present  avalLable, 

3 Graham 'a  Kolhapur,  112.  ■Graham's  KbUi&pur.  317. 

4 Tliough  it  proliably  ombndioa  okl  legends  and  twl  it tonji  the  Karvir  Mahitonya 
or  the  Greatueaa  of  Kolhdpur  WM  wrttttiii  ai  late  as  1730. 
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STATED. 


Under  the  Babmani  kiugs  (1347-1480)  Kolhdpur  soema  to  bars 
been  a place  of  no  conaeqnence.  The  only  mentioD  which  has  been 
traced  in  the  Musalmao  biijtorians  is  Ferish til's  notice  of  Kolh^ptii 
as  the  place  where  Mdhtniid  Gaw^n  (1400)  encamped  during  dm 
rainy  seaBon  in  his  expedition  against  VisbdlgadJ  Under  tht 
Bijdpur  kingB,  from  14^9  till  it  came  under  Sbiv6ji  about  lOUb 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  strong  fort  of  Panhalaj  a Bij^par  officer 
was  stationed  at  Kothdpun  Under  the  Marathds,  especially  aftv 
173Q  when  it  became  independent  of  Sdtdra,  Kolhapur  rose  in 
importance.  In  1 782  the  seat  of  government  _ was  mQyed.froiti 
Panbdla  to  ■Kolhj.purr  flp  to  this  time  "Kol&ApaVs  ooly  protection 
against  rotlDer0.and  enemies  was  a mud  wall.  During  the  feuds 
between  the  Patvardhans  and  the  Kolbdpnr  State  (1773-1310)  which 
filled  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  a stone  wall  thirty  feet 
high  and  ten  to  twenty -six  feet  thich,  was  built  more  than  If  miles  in 
circumference.  At  equal  distances  the  wall  had  forty -fi ’re  bastions 
with  battlements  and  loopholes  and  outside  a deep  and  wide  ditch 
with  a rough  glacia  In  the  wall  were  six  gateways  three  of  them 
double  with  stout  wooden  gates  bristling  with  long  iron  spikes  to 
keep  off  elephants.  After  the  river  reservoirs  and  the  wards  U> 
which  they  Jed,  the  gates  were  named  the  Ganga,  Rankes, 
Varuntirthj  Aditvdr,  Mangalvir,  and  Shanv^r,  The  entrance  to 
each  gate  was  across  a drawbridge*  The  gates  used  to  be  shut  at 
eleven  in  the  evening  and  opeued  by  four  in  the  morning^ 
When  the  town  was  growing  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  people 
built  hoiisea  without  any  order  wherever  sites  could  be  had  and 
the  streets  were  narrow,  often  not  broad  enough  for  two  carts  to 
pass.  As  the  city  increased  in  size  weekly  markets  came  to  be 
held  outside  of  the  walls.  Beyond  the  walls  ten  suburbs  or 
crero  founded.  After  the  names  of  the  founders,  of  the  presiding 
god  of  the  place,  or  of  the  days  on  which  weekly  marketa  were 
held,  the  new  suburbs  were  called  Ravivdr,  8oinv4r,  Mangalv&r, 
Budhv^r,  Sukravdr,  and  Sbanvir,  and  Ottreahvar,  Chandreshvar, 
KesHpur,  and  Lagm^pur.  In  these  suburbs  the  lanes  are  wide  and 
are  planted  here  and  there  with  trees.  Lately,  to  improve  the  air 
and  health  of  the  city  the  walls  have  been  pulled  dowm  and  the 
ditch  filled* 


By  tho  Ofuigm 

lo  corpse  except  one  of  a member  of  the 
By  the  Aditv^  gate,  in  iSfiT  the  second 


> Briggs’  Feriahtft,  IX,  4§2-4S5, 

^ With  foar  of  the  eix  gates  some  great  event  is  eonnected. 
which  opened  on  the  Panchgaiiga  river,  no  cor 
royal  family  was  allowed  to  be  carried.  By  t! 
band  of  mutineers  led  by  Firangu  8hmda  entered  the  toTO,  broke  into  the  jail, 
anti  set  the  priaononi  free.  By  the  Mnngalvir  gate,  in  18f)7  the  mutmeers  of  the 
27th  KolhApor  Native  Infantry  tried  in  vain  to  enter  the  city.  At  the  ShstivAr 
gate,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  All  AdQ  ShAh  L of  BijApur  (1567-157% 
a bard  battle  was  fought  in  1800  between  the  H*ja  oflCollUlpDr  and  the  Patvardhans 
under  BAmclisodra,  son  of  the  well  known  ParashtuUm  BbAu.  In  this  gate,  after  a 
siege  of  two  months  a breach  was  miide,  scaling  ladders  were  applied,  and  the  city 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  when  an  iiftrigue  at  the  Poona  court  suddenly 
obliged  the  aaeailanta  to  leave  the  city.  In  1856,  by  breaking  open  the  BhanvAr 
gate,  Sir  I^eGrajid  Jacob  entered  the  city  and  arrested  the  mutineera  under  Firangu 
^hinda,  who  was  shot  by  tha  treasury  guard  of  the  Kolhapur  infantry. 
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As  the  head-quarters  of  the  State  Kolhdpur  has  (1884)  the  offices 
of  the  IhWn  or  minister,  the  Chief  Judge,  the  Chief  Revonoe  Officer, 
the  assistants  of  the  chief  Judge  and  the  chief  revenue  officer,  tha 
divisional  officers,  the  sub-di visional  revenue  and  judicial  officers,  the 
executive  engineer  and  the  assistant  engineer,  the  forest  officer, 
and  tb©  deputy  educational  inspector.  It  has  also  a telegraph  office* 
in  the  camp,  and  two  post  offices  one  the  disbursing  office  in  the 
camp  and  the  other  a town  sub-office  in  the  city.  Of  educational 
iDstitutions  Kolhapur  has  the  arts  college  attended  by 

thirty-eight  pupils.  The  college  is  affiliated  to  the  Bombay 
University  np  to  the  first  B.  A.,  and  has  a mrddr  or  •chiefs'  class 
attended  by  eight  ^ardnr^  or  chiefs.  Besides  the  college,  Kolhdpnr 
has  the  Hdjdram  high  school  attended  by  375  pupils,  a normal 
school  attended  by  twelve  pupils,  six  vernacular  schools  for  boys 
attended  by  763  boys,  a female  training  schaol  attended  by  eight 
girls,  four  girls  schools  attended  by  15S  girls,  and  three  night 
schools  attended  by  182  boys  and  men.  It  has  also  a native 
general  library.  In  ] 883  the  Kolh£pur  monicipalitj  had  an  income 
of  £5091  10#.  (Rs.  50,915)  and  an  expenditure  of  £4371  14#* 
(Rs.  43,71 7), 

Of  the  buildings  which  have  been  lately  raised  by  the  State  at  a 
cost  of  about  £250,000  (Hs.  25  lakhs) ^ the  chief  are  the  high  school 
a two-storeyed  building  with  room  for  300  pupils,  which  is  built  of 
stone  and  cement  in  the  Indo-Saracenic  style  near  the  high  school ; 
an  excellent  girls  school  \ the  largo  hospital ; the  town  hall  with  a 
good  garden ; the  office  buildings  of  the  m^mlatddr  and  sadar^amin 
and  of  the  chief  judge  and  the  assistant  judge  ; the  native  general 
library  near  the  high  school ; four  rest-houses ; three  markets  or 
Tnandatjisi  five  MarSthi  school -houses  j the  Riaala  buildings,  and  the 
State  stables.  A large  palace  estimated  to  coat  about  £60,000  (Ea.  C 
/JM#)  is  also  under  construction.  Besides  these  buildings  two 
bridges  have  been  made  one  across  the  Panchganga  and  the  other 
across  the  Jiti,  and  during  the  eight  years  ending  1883  the  Kdtydyani 
and  Eankdla  water  works  have  been  improved  at  a cost  of  about 
£70,000  (Rs.  7 Mkhs). 

Of  about  250  temples  in  Eolhdpnr  city  six  are  well  known,  the 
temples  of  Ambdbdi  or  Mahdlakshmi,  vithoba,  Tembldi,  Mabdkdlh* 
Phiraugai  or  Pratyangiraa,  and  Yallamtna.  Of  these  the  temple  of 
Ambdbdi,  the  largest  and  the  most  important,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  about  a hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  State  palace. 
The  temple  is  very  old.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  of  two 
storeys  and  is  built  of  black  stone  brought  from  local  quarries.  The 
spire  and  domes  of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  been  added,  by 
a Shankardchdrya  of  Sankeshvar;  the  Jains  declare  that  the  temple 
was  a Jain  temple  dedkated  to  Padnidvati  and  that  the  spire  and 
domes  are  Brdh manic  additions.  The  architecture  of  the  building 
supports  the  claims  of  the  Jains  to  be  its  original  possessors.  The 
spire  and  domes  do  not  harmonise  with  the  carved  work  below 
which  strongly  resembles  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
Jain  temples  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak.  The  image  of  the  god 
Ganpatl  whaoh  ought  to  be  carved  on  the  lintel  of  every  Brdhmaiii<s 
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temple  ia  absent  and  the  wall  and  domes  are  full  of  seated  cross- 
legged  figures^  many  of  them  naked > These  details  prove  that  this 
was  ofigioally  a Jain  temple.  According  to  Major  Graham^  during 
some  Musalmdn  persecutions  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centnnea 
the  image  of  Amh^bdi  was  hid  in  a private  dwelling  and  abont 
*1G0  years  ago  fl722)  was  installed  in  the  present  temple  by  Sambhiji 
Mahdrdj  (1712  - 17G0)  who  for  this  purpose  sent  Sidboji  Hindurdv 
Gliorpade  from  Panhila  to  Koih^par,^  The  temple  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross  and  is  built  with  the  inortarless  close-nttiog  large  blocks 
of  stone  known  in  the  Deccan  as  the  Hemstlpanti  style*  It  faces 
west  on  which  side  is  the  main  entrance  with  the  nagtirkhtina  or 
drum-chamber  the  top.  Besides  the  main  entrance  to  the  west 
three  small  gates  open  norths  east,  and  south.  The  northern  gate 
has  a large  bell,  which  is  rung  five  times  a day,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  at  one,  at  eight  and  nine  o’clock  iu  the  evening. 
The  body  of  the  temple  is  built  of  local  black  trap  without  the 
help  of  any  timber-  Except  a few  doors  it  has  no  openings  for 
air.  Under  the  big  dome  on  the  east  is  installed  the  image  of 
Ambdb^i ; and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  two  smaller  domes 
enclose  images  of  Mahdkdli  and  Mahasarasvali.  Inside  the  big 
dome  round  the  image  of  AmbdbAi  is  .a  closed  dark  passage  with 
no  opening  of  any  sort  and  wdth  lights  burning  day  and  night  to 
enable  the  worshippers  to  go  round  tha  image.  The  cost  of  the 
buildir.g  must  have  been  immense  ; according  to  tradition  it  equalled 
the  weight  of  the  stones  in  gold.  The  upper  works  arlded  by 
Shan  kartell  firya  are  said  to  have  cost  about  £10,000  (Ra,  1 Idkh). 
The  big  hall  in  front  was  added  during  the  administration  of 
Ddji  Pandit  between  1838  and  1843.  The  main  temple  is 
surrounded  by  a stone  wall  in  which  are  a number  of  other 
shrines  including  shrines  of  Datt  6 trey  a,  Vithoba,  KAshi-Vishveshvar, 
llitm,  and  Radlm-Krishna,  The  open  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  main  building  is  paved  with  stone  slabs.  The  temple  has  four 
inscriptions.  One  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  on  the  left  side  of  the 
porch  or  outer  mandap  is  written  in  Devnagri  characters  and  is 
dated  Shak  1140  (a-D,  1218)  ; a second  on  a pillar  on  the  left  hand 
after  entering  the  courtyard  is  in  Devnagri  characters  and  dated 
Shak  1158  (a.d*  1 23G)  ; a third  on  a pillar  of  the  small  temple  of 
the  Navgrah  to  the  left  of  the  main  building  is  written  in  Devnagri 
characters;  and  a fouTth  is  behiod  the  temple  on  the  left  hand 
when  entering  from  the  eastern  gate.  The  temple  of  AmbdbAi  is 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  many  of  whom  come  from 
long  distances.  Besides  contributions  from  pilgrims  which  yearly 
amount  to  about  £400  (Rs.  4000),  the  temple  receives  a yearly 
cash  allowance  of  X500  (Rs,  50<)0).  It  ia  served  by  forty-two 
pujdrU  or  ministrants.  Every  Friday  night  the  image  of  Amb^b&i 
is  paraded  in  a litter  round  the  teq^ple  *ttnd  a salute  is  fired. 


1 An  extant  mnad  or  (le«d  by  SatnbhAji  aatigning^  grants  for  tlio  expenteB  of  the 
temple,  atates  that  though  under  the  Bijdpur  gorernnieat  {1489*  1GS6)  there  exiated 
mtuiy  votorioB  well  able  to  replaeo  the  unage.  Sambb4ji  Bdja  h»  alone  the  merit  of 
rO'eatabliBhing  it  m ite  ancient  temploi  Bom.  Qov.  Sob  Hew  8erioBt  VHJ,  317. 
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AmMbdi  has  fctiree  great  days  in  the  year.  On  the  fnll-moon  in 
Okaitra  or  March -April  a brass  image  of  the  goddess  Ainh4b&i  is 
carried  io  procession  throngh  the  town  in  a triomphal  car*  On  the 
bright  5 th  of  or  September -October  the  image  is  carried  in 

a Utter  in  procession  to  the  small  temple  of  I'emblai  about  three 
miles  east  of  the  city  where  the  no  married  danghter  of  the* 
headman  of  Eavda  makes  the  deity  the  customary  offering  of  a kohnla 
or  pumpkin*  On  tbe  full-moon-day  in  Atthvin  or  September- 
October  the  dome  and  roof  are  oovercd  with  lamps. 

The  temple  of  Vithoba,  which  was  probably  bniU  about  the  same  time 
as  Amb^bdi^s  temple,  lies  south-east  near  the  Fadmala  or  Mangalv^r 
givte.  A large  space  encloses  tire  temples  with  a rest-house  large 
enough  for  several  hundred  travellere.  The  chief  temple,  that  of 
Vitboba  to  the  right,  is  built  of  stone  and  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
great  temple  of  Ambiib&i*  Another  old  temple  to  the  left  dedicated 
to  Vishveshvar  is  similar  iu  style  to  Vithoba's  temple*  The  entrance 
is  grand  and  has  spacious  rooms  on  the  top*  On  the  bright 
©loTrenths  of  Att/mdh  or  June- July  and  Kdriik  or  October -November, 
fairs  are  hold  in  honour  of  the  god  Vithoba  when  flowers  and  leaves 
of  the  bfd  or  ^gl©  marmelos  and  tlje  tulsi  or  basil  plant  are  offered. 

According  to  the  Karvir  or  Kolhdpur  Pnran,  Tembldi  the  younger 
sister  of  MahalaksUrai,  in  conseqaetice  of  a quarrel  with  Mahdlakshoii 
left  Kolhdpur  about  1800  years  ago,  and  retired  to  a hill  about 
three  miles  to  tlie  east  of  the  city  and  remained  there  with  her  back 
turned  on  her  elder  sister,  Ambdbdi  is  said  to  pay  her  sister  one 
visit  a year  on  the  bright  fifth  of  Ajihvin  or  September- October. 
On  this  day  a fair  is  held^on  tbe  hill  in  honour  of  the  goddess*  An 
image  of  Ambdbai  is  placed  in  a litter  and  carried  in  procession 
to  til 6 hill  and  a koh-aht  or  pumpkin  is  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  by 
an  unmarried  girl  iu  metnory  of  the  destruction  by  the  deity  of  a giant 
named  KolhAsur.  The  procession  is  accompanied  by  the  lidja  with  all 
his  retinue.  The  fair  is  attended  by  1 5,000  to  20*000  people  and  sweet- 
meats and  other  eatables  as  well  as  toys  are  offered  for  sale.  Every 
third  year  and  also  during  bad  attacks  of  cholera  and  other  ep id emica 
a buffalo  is  offered  to  the  goddess*  The  temple  has  a small  allowancD 
froni  the  State  and  one  pujdri  or  miuistmnt  is  in  attenrlauce. 
Formerly  every  year  in  A»/iddh  or  June -July  or  in  Mdgh  that 
January- Feb ruaiy  it  wu^  customary  in  Kolhiipur  to  offer  a he-buffalo 
to  the  goddc?ss  Marg.li  near  Temblai,  This  practice  has  been 
stopped;  but  a sacrifice  is  still  sometimes  offered  on  special  occasions, 
as  was  done  during  the  sharp  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1381.  For 
this  offering  Tuesday  is  the  favourite  day*  A young  he-buffalo  set 
apart  os  a sacrifice  is  left  at  liberty  for  two  or  throe  years  before 
he  is  expected  to  bo  wanted,  to  become  fat  and  plump,  because  to 
be  a fit  offering  the  q^nmal  must  be  in  good  condition.  On  the 
morning  of  the  appointed  d&y  the  buffalo  is  anointed  with  oil  and 
washed  iu  hot  water.  Afterwards  he  is  rubbed  with  redlead, 
Bandalwood  paste,  redpowdeh  or  guldl,  turmeric,  and  vermilion  or 
kmiku.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  its  right  thigh  is  quashed 
with  14  knife  to  make  it  bleed  freely*  The  animal  is  then  led  round 
n certain  part  of  the  city  to  a certain  distance  his  path  being 
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marked  hy  the  drops  of  blood  from  the  wound ; palm  juice,  ndc^ini 
gruel,  baked  grain,  and  pieces  of  lemon  and  cocoanut  are  thrown 
about  by  the  village  officers  and  others  who  esoort  the  buffalo 
which,  in  the  end,  is  slaughtered  near  the  temple  and  offered  to 
the  deity. 

The  temple  of  Mahiikdli,  a favourite  goddess  of  low  class  Hindu^i 
lies  in  the  new  Bndhvdr  ward*  Every  year  in  March  April  and 
July  fairs  are  held  in  honour  of  Mah^kah*  Goats  are  often  offered 
Formerly  eve^  two  or  three  years  a he-buffalo  used  to  be  offered, 
but  this  practice  has  beau  stopped. 

The  temple  of  Phirangai  or  Pratyangiras,  a favourite  goddess 
of  the  lower  classes,  ties  between  the  Mangalv4r  and  new  Budhvsr 
streets.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  the  holy  Paulay  pooh  This 
goddess  receives  offerings  of  flour,  salt,  turmeric,  and  oil  and  she  is 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  children  suffering  from  itclL 
Formerly  buffaloes  wore  offered,  but  lately  goats  have  taken  the 
place  of  buffaloes* 

The  temple  of  Yallamma  a favourite  goddess  of  the  lower  classes, 
lies  in  the  east  of  the  city.  To  this  goddess  unmairted  women  often 
make  vows,  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  is  believed  to  be  followed  by 
disease  or  other  bodily  anffering.  Some  women  who  do  not  marry 
and  become  courtesans  wear  a necklace  of  white  beads  as  a sign  of 
their  devotion  to  Yallamma*  When  married  women  become  jogtin^ 
or  ascetics,  they  must  obtain  a divorce  before  they  adopt  the 
precepts  of  Yallamma* 

Besides  these  largo  temples,  there  are  several  under-OTound  shrines 
two  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surrounding^ baildings.  Pathways  Iiave 
been  cut  to  their  thresholds  and  the  spires  in  many  cases  cleared  and 
^ioverod  with  fresh  stucco.  They  are  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  broad  and  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  chief  are  the  temples 
of  K^rtiksvdmi  and  Khandoba*  Besides  these  temples  Kolhapur 
has  two  large  monasteries  or  ma^A^,  one  belonging  to  the  Sankeshvar 
Svdmi  and  the  other  to  s Jain  Sviimi,  Outside  of  the  city  on  the 
Panchganga  in  the  north-west  and  close  to  the  Brahmapiiri  hill  are 
memorial  temples  in  memory  of  deceased  members  of  the 
family  Sambhilji,  Shiv^ji  IIL,  and  Aba  and  Biva  Sahebs*  Shivdji 
• ill/s  temple  which  was  built  in  1815,  is  the  largest  and  most  elaborate, 
but  it  is  an  ill  assorted  combination  of  a large  Mnealindn  hall  and  a 
lofty  Hindu  spire  covered  with  stucco  formed  into  mouldings  and 
with  a few  ornaments.  These  tombs  are  Ung  shrines.  Close  by  aro 
a number  of  small  shrines  on  the  five  ghats  or  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  the  river. 

Eumbliojj  a village  in  the  Alta  snb-di  via  ion,  with  in  1851  a 
population  of  4105,  lies  on  the  VSna  eighteen  miles  north-east  of 
Kolhapur.  The  village  is  named  after Knmbheshvar  a form  of  Shiv 
who  is  the  guardian  of  the  village*  Most  of  the  people  are  Jains* 
Kmnbhoj  is  known  for  its  tobacco  which  is  grown  to  an  estimated 
yearly  value  of  about  £2500  (Ka.  25,000),  On  every  Sunday  a market 
IS  held*  Kumbhoj  has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of 
123  boys  and  a school-houae  built  at  a cost  of  £50  (Rs*  500)*  It  has  a 
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Jain  temple  of  B^babalHi  40J' x34i'x  374' liigli  including  the  sptrej  Chapter  MU. 
a Briihoiaii  temple  of  Bknshankari,  200  feet  square,  and  including  Placei. 
the  spire  forty-nine  feet  high  ; and  a domed  Mu&alradn  tomb  dedicated 
to  Elassrat  Kintal  Pir  and  built  parti?  of  stone  and  partly  of  burnt 
brick  and  mortar.  During  the  1876  famitie  an  old  reservoir 
to  the  south  of  the  village  was  improved  at  a cost  of  £300  * 

(Hs.  3000). 

Malka'pur^  the  head-quarters  of  thePantPjgtigj^i,  the  hereditary  Ma  juitlrn  i. 

prime  minister  of  the  Kolhdpur  State,  lies  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
west  of  li^olhapur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shali  river  and  close  to  the 
Kolhdpur-Amba  pass  road.  Malkapur  was  of  little  injjfortance  till 
in  1844  the  PratinidKPs  head-quarters  were  moved  to  it  from 
Viehfifgad.  In  1881  Malk^pur  bad  2597  people  living  in  540housea, 

On  every  Friday  a Uirge  market  is  held  attended  by  about  3000 
people  including  traders  from  the  coast.  To  mend  the  village 
roads  and  keep  them  clean  £20  (Rs.  20O)  a year  are  granted  from 
local  funds.  Besides  the  offices  of  the  manager  or  Mrbhdri^  the 
chief  constable,  and  the  inunfiif^  MalkApur  has  a post  office,  a 
dispensary,  and  an  anglo-vernacular  school  with  an  avemge 
attendance  of  166  boys.  It  has  two  chief  temples  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  one  dedicated  to  Vishveshvar  is  58'  x27'x23'  high  and 
the  other  dedicated  to  Bhimdshaukar  is  55' x 29' x 18'  high.  A 
sehool-honse  has  been  lately  built  at  a cost  of  £700  (Rs,  7000)^ 
and  a good  bridge  thrown  across  the  ShAli  river, 

PEtlhAlSt  Fort  crowns  one  of  the  tops  of  the  Panh^la  spur  of  the  rA»iiAi.A, 
Sahy^dris,  abou^  twelve  miles  north-west  of  KoUidpur.  The  Panhdla 
uplands  are  2772  feet  abo^  the  sea  and  about  700  feet  above  the 
Kolhapur  plain,  and  the  hill  top  which  the  Panhala  fort  crowns  rises 
about  275  feet  above  the  uplands.  The  foi't  is  about  44  miles  bj 
circumference.  For  about  half  this  distance  it  is  protected  by  a 
scarp  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high  which  in  places  is  atrengtliened  by 
a loopholed  parapet  wall-  For  the  remaining  half  the  fort  ia 
iiirmunded  by  a strong  stone  wall  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick  at  the 
top  and  with  l>astions  at  convenient  distances  for  carrying  guns.  ^ 

The  fort  was  entered  through  three  magniticent  double  gateways 
which  were  reached  from  the  tableland  by  long  Bights  of  atone 
steps.  Of  these  three  gateways  two  Vdghdarvaja  and  Gh4rdarvdjif  * 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  third  Tindarvdja  is  still  entire 
and  is  finely  built  with  much  light  tracery  on  the  door  posts  and 
architrave.  About  forty-six  yards  from  the  third  gateway  a 
breach  about  forty  yards  long  markfl  the  spot  where  the  British 
troops  forced  an  entrance  when  the  fort  was  held  by  insurgents  in 
1844.  North  of  the  fort  with  a gorge  about  uinety  yards  wide  is  a 
natural  basin,  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  large  raised 
platfortna  Two  unfail iifg  regervoira  and  many  pure  springs  afford 
an  ample  %vater  supply,  and  a large  area  of  rich  soil  and  abundant 
brushwood  secured  tue  garrison  from  scarcity  of  grain  or  firewood. 

Panhiila  is  the  traditional  residence  of  the  sage  FSr4shar.  The 
Karvir  or  Kolhapur  Pardn  a modem  (1730)  compilation  mentions 
Panbala  as  Pann&g&lay  or  the  home  of  Serpents.  In  old 
maeriptions  the  name  appears  os  Pr4nl4k  and  Padmand.1.  A 
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plate  found  in  SdtAm  shows  that  in  A-i>.  1191-92  Panhdia  wua 
t)ie  seat  of  the  Silhiira  Bboja  K^ja  IL  (1I78-I2U9)  who  is  first 
mentioned  as  living  at  Valvadj  apparently  either  Yalva  aboal 
fifteen  miles  Bonth  or  Valirda  about  4J  miles  north  of  KoUiiipnr; 
in  1187  aa  ruling  at  Kolhdpnr  and  about  three  years  later  (1191) 

• as  ruling  in  Panhdla  fort.  Bboja  H^ja  is  nnid  to  have  built  fifteen 

forts  of  which  Bdvrla,  Bhudargail,  Paub^Ia^  and  Vishiilgad 

are  the  chief.  About  1209-10  Bhoja  RAja  was  defeated  by  Singh  ana 
(1209-1247)  the  most  powerful  of  theUergiri  Yadavs.  After  Bhoja 
Ktlja's  defeat  Panhsla  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  petty 
llardtha  robber  chiefs.  In  1376  inscriptions  record  the  settlement 
of  Nabbdpur  t#  the  south-east  of  the  fort.  On  the  eslahlishmeDt 
of  the  Adil  Shdhi  dynasty  of  Bijapiir  in  1489,  Panhdla  came  under 
Bijdpur  and  was  fortified  with  great  care.  To  the  Btjdpur  govern- 
ment are  ascribed  the  strong  ramparts  and  gateways  of  the  fort 
which  according  to  tradition  took  a hundred  years  to  build. 
Numerous  inscriptions  in  the  fort  refer  to  the  reign  of  Ibrithim 
Adil  Shall,  probably  Ibrdhim  I*  (1534-1557)*  In  1659,  immediately 
after  the  murder  of  the  Bijdpur  general  AEzul  Klidn,  Shivdji  took 
Panhdla  from  Bijdpur.  In  May  I6Gn,  fo  back  the  fort  from 

Shivdji,  AU  Adil  Shdh  II,  (1656-  16721  of  BijApur  sent  Sidr  Jotidr 
who  laid  siege  to  Fanhdla  in  which  Sliivaji  had  shut  himself.  After 
four  months  siege  Shivaji  escaped  to  Rdn gna  about  fifty-five  milea 
south-west  of  Kolhapur,  and  shortly  affcerBanhdla  and  Pavaiigad  were 
taken  by  Ali  Adil  fehdh  in  person.  In  1673  Shivdji  again  took 
Panbala,  In  1674  the  Bijdpur  general  Abdul  Karim  made  an 
nnsncccssful  attempt  on  the  fort,  and  tilLhis  death  in  1680  Panbdla 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Shivdji,  wrlio  for  a time  kept  bis  son 
Sambhdji  under  guard  at  Pauhala.  On  Shivsji's  death  Sambhaji 
Won  over  to  his  side  the  commandant  of  Panhala  and  marching 
on  Rdygad  in  the  central  Konkan  overthrew  Rdjdrdm'e  faction  and 
established  himself  as  head  of  the  MarathaB.  About  nine  years  later 
in  1689  when  Sambhdji  was  made  prisoner  by  Aurangzeb^s  general 
Takfibkhau  at  Sangameshvar  in  Ratndgiri,  Pnnhdla  cam©  under 
the  Moghuls.  In  1692  Pa nhu la  was  retaken  by  Parashurdiu  Triinbak 
the  ancestor  of  the  Kolhdpur  Pant  Pratinidhi  family  of  Viahalgud. 

^ In  1701  the  Emperor  Anrangzeb  laid  siege  to  and  took  PatihAla 

* in  person.  In  this  year  at  Paiihdla,  on  the  28th  of  April,  Aurangzob 
received  the  English  ambassador  Sir  William  Norris  who  spent 
200  gold  mohars  (£300)  in  fruitless  negoHation  with  the  Moghal 
emperor-  Shortly  after,  in  1701,  Panhala  was  taken  from  the 
Moghuls  by  Rdmchandra  Pant  Amdtya,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
chief  of  Blvda.  In  1705.  TardbdLthe  widow  of  RAjdrdin  (1689-1700) 
ina?l©  P^nlidla  h^r.  ^hj^tia-q^uarters.  In  Tdrdbdi's  war  with  Shdho 
of  ffiftam  m 1708,  S^ahu  took  Panhala  and  Tdrdbdi  fled  to 
Mdlvan  in  Hatndgiri.  Shortly  after,  in  1709,  Tardbdi  again  took 
Panhdla,  and  since  then  Panhdla  Inis  remained  imder  Kolhdpiir, 
During  the  reign  of  Jijibdi,  W'ho  diod  in  1772,  human  sacinficea 
were  regularly  offered  at  Panhdla,  Parties  of  men  Scored  the 
country  to  procure  human  victims  to  be  sacrificed  within  a few 
hundred  feet  of  the  queen''B  palace*  The  goddess  to  whom  the  human 
rictims  were  offered  was  Mahdk&li*  It  was  believed  that  so  long 
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na  Bhavdni  was  pleased  the  fort  could  not  be  taken,  Mabdkili'e 
templBj  where  theliuman  sacrifices  were  offered,  lay  in  a dark  thickly* 
wooded  spot  in  the  inner  fort  where  the  walls  of  two  towers 
ono  of  which  ia  still  known  as  Kali's  Tower  come  close  together. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  sacrifices  Major  Graham  mentions  that  he 
had  seen  a deed  or  mnad,  apparently  but  this  is  not  clear  of  the  h 
time  of  Jijibdi,  making  over  a plot  of  land  to  an  oilman  or  Teli  in 
reward  for  the  grant  of  his  daughter-in-law  to  be  buried 
^live  under  one  of  the  Panhala  towers,*  In  1782  the  seat  of  the 

time  made  over  to  the  British  Government,  In  during  the 

minority  of  Shivaii  IV,  (1837-18GG),  Paoh^a  and  Pavangad  were 
taken  by  rebels  who  seized  Colonel  Ovans  the  Resident  of  84tara^ 
when  on  tour  and  imprisoned  him  in  Patihala,  A British  force 
under  General  Delaniotte  was  sent  against  the  rebels  and  on  the 
1st  of  December  184-1  breached  the  fort  wallj  took  it  by  storm, 
and  dismantled  the  fortifications.  A garrison  of  1845  militia  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  were  left  to  guard  the  fort. 

At  present  (ISSl)  Panhila  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fanh^ 
sub- division  and  is  the  best  bealth-resort  in  the  Kolhapur  State* 
It  has  two  parts,  Panhala  fort  or  KilJa  Paiih^la  also  called  Huznr 
Bazar  or  the  head-quarter  market  on  the  hi  1 1- top,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Ravivdr,  JIangal?4r*  GuruvAr,  and  Ibhrampur  at  the  hill  fort. 
According  to  the  1881  ceusus  the  fort  has  J2Q3  people  and  the 
suburbs  926,  The  hill  top  ia  pletisnntly  broken  and  adorned  with 
cliffs,  pools,  and  shady  springs.  Except  during  the  rains  the  climate 
is  delightrul,  the  days  cool,  and  thtf  nights  fresh.  The  fort  is  famous 
for  its  freedom  from  cholera  probably  chiefly  because  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  iron -charged  water.  The  best  spring  is  the  Niigjhari 
or  Cobm  Spring,  The  chief  reservoirs  which  hold  water  throughont 
the  year  are  the  Sddhoba  pool  with  skme  steps  221  feet  long  148 
broad  and  thirty-five  deep,  and  Sonuila  pool  also  with  stone  steps 
220  feet  long  lUO  broad  and  seventeen  deep.  Of  the  wells  the 
chief  is  the  Shringiir  or  Audhur  Vdv  which  stiwnds  west  of  the  fort 
close  to  the  rampart.*  Near  the  old  Dharmakothi  build tng, 
every  Sunday  a market  is  held  attended  by  about  1000  people.-. 
In  this  market  rice,  millet,  vegetables,  spices,  and  cloth  are  sold 
to  the  value  of  about  £50  (Its,  500).  In  the  suburbs  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  top  another  small  market  is  held  every  Wednesday* 
Panh^tla  has  the  otHces  of  the  minilatd^r^  the  chief  constable,  and 
tho  sub-registmr,  a vernacular  school  with  a branch  in  the  suburbs 
and  a joint  average  attendance  of  162  boys  and  throe  girls,  a pqst 
otticOj  a travellers'  bungalow  for  EuropBan  tnivcllera,  and  three  or 
four  temples  which  are  oised  as  rest-houses  by  native  travellers. 


J Mnj^r  Gnaliam's  KolhApur,  497  502. 

’ la  tho  Karvif  ptirda  ioine  of  the  ■prlagn,  mad  welli  mentioned  u 

tirifiM  ur  holy  pool*  asd  bear  old  mythrtlo^ical  nameei  Thiia  the  ^Adboba  pool  in 
callf<l  PAraahar‘e  pool,  the  ScimUn  pomU  homa  pool,  tho  NAgjhiiri  Spring  Nhg,  pool, 
the  timj  well  Vasiuita  pcK»l,  the  Palo^ng  woU  Madati  pond,  tho  jLUpnr  woU  AihvkUyui 
|i09h  and  the  Mh4f  pond  Stambha  pool. 
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The  old  roade  have  of  lat^  years  been  mo ch  widened  and  improved 
and  are  yearly  repaired  from  State  funds. 

Of  the  ruins  on  the  hill  top  one  of  the  oldest  Is  the  citadel  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort^  surrounded  by  hig'h  ruined  walls  enclosing  a tangled 
growth  of  jack,  mangOj  guava,  and  other  trees  and  bnslies.  Nothing 
* remains  of  the  old  palace  but  stone  fonndations  and  plinths  hid  in 
shrubs  and  underwood.  Of  three  enormous  stone  and  cement 
yra.ftftripa  built  with  arched  roofs  and  capable  of  holding  provisions 
for  a large  army,  the  largest  known  as  Ganga  Kothi,  a maaeiv© 
building  with  two  entrances,  is  nearly  choked  with  rubbish*  On 
either  side* a staircase  leads  to  a terrace  where  are  small  holes 
through  which  Rirge  quantities  of  grain  used  to  be  passed.  The 
building  is  I □,200  feet  squai’e  and  thiiiy*fiv©  feet  high.  Of  th©  two 
other  grananea  one  is  152  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and  eighteen 
high,  and  the  other  eighty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-hve  broad,  and 
thirty  high.  Besides  these  three  large  granaries  the  Dharma 
Kothi  granary  whieh  stands  close  to  the  present  mdmlatdSr's  office 
is  also  a stone  building  fifty-five  feet  by  forty-eight  and  thirty-five 
feet  high  with  an  entrance  and  a staircnse  leading  to  a terrace. 
On  the  east  of  the  fort  close  to  the  rampart  stands  the  Kal^Tantin^s 
Sajja  or  courtesans^  terrace -room.  It  is  nearly  a complete  wreck 
except  that  traces  of  fin©  ornament  remain  in  the  ceding.  It  is 
sixty  feet  by  thirty-six  and  fifty -eight  feet  high*  To  the  north  of  the 
fort  stands  a palace  of  His  Highness  the  Maharijaof  Kolhapur,  a 
stone  and  mud  structnre  two  storeyed  and  tile-roofed  with  room 
for  a hundred  to  two  hundred  men.  To  the  east  of  the  palace 
cloBB  to  the  rampart  is  a massive  Stone  and  mortar  building 
called  the  Sajekgthi.  It  is  two-storeyed,  thirty-six  feet  by 
thirty -one  and  forty-one  feet  high,  with  one  entrance  and  a* 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  storey-  On  the  south  of  the  fort  Close 
to  the  rampart  stands  a small  stone  building  called  the  T^limkhAna 
or  wrestling  house  with  three  domed  rooms.  Th©  Hedemah^l  to 
the  south  of  the  mAtnlatdar^a  office  is  101  feet  by  fifty-three  and 
thirty-six  feet  high.  Close  to  the  mdmlatd^r's  office  Btnuds 
Sambhsji  Mahiirdj's  temple,  ninety  feet  by  forty-six  and  including 
the  spire  fifty-five  feet  high.  The  temple  ia  surrounded  by  an 
-arch -roofed  building  which  is  used  as  a rest-house.  OppoBil© 
Sambhdji's  temple  iB  another  dedicated  to  Jijibdi  Sdheb  the  wife 
of  Satnbhaji  Mahdrdj  (17 12- 1760 J-  Of  Musalmdn  biiildinga  the 
most  important  is  the  shrine  of  Sadhoba  a Musalmdn  saint* 
It  is  surrounded  by  a stone  and  mod  wall  and  is”  tTmity-nin© 
feet  square  and  including  the  dome  fifty  feet  high.  Every  year  a 
faiy  or  urtis  is  held.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
sage  Pardshar  whose  name  the  Karvir  Mahdtmya  associates  with 
several  objects  of  interest  on  Paohdla  hill.  - Among  these  objects  to 
the  south  of  the  fort  is  a rock-cut  cave  of  the  sage  PArAsbar. 

Pa. VAng&d  F ort  stands  on  the  Panhdia  spur  about  half  a mile  east 
of  the  Panhaia  fort  from  w^hich  it  is  separated  by  a ravine.  The  chief 
defence  of  the  fort  is  a scarped  rock  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high* 
In  most  pW*""  *he  steepness  of  th©  rock  has  been  increased  by 
artificial  S'  I it  has  been  Btrengthencd  by  a parapet  wall  of 
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black  stone  fourteen  feet  bigh.  The  two  tnain  entrances  were 
palled  down  in  184i  when  the  fort  was  dia  man  tied.  The  fort 
though  deserted  has  a good  water  supply . 

The  Pa'ndav  Dara'b  Caves,  apparently  of  Buddhist  origin,  are 
cut  in  a setniciTCular  scarp  about  twenty-6 v©  feet  high  overlooking 
about  a thousand  feet  of  thickly  wooded  hilUsides  above  the  plain,  six* 
miles  west  of  Panbdla  and  eighteen  in  ilea  north-west  of  Kolhapur. 
Th^group  of  caves  includes  a large  cistern  runmng  into  the  hill-sidoji 
eight  dwelling  cells,  and  two  large  caves  a chapel  and  a school.  In 
front  of  the  caves  are  tiucea  of  a pillared  veranda  most  of  which  has 
fallen  into  the  ravine  twenty  feet  below.  Each  of  the*  two  largest 
caves  has  a veranda,  a hall  divided  into  three  sections  or  rooms  with 
remains  of  pillars  along  the  side  walls,  and  an  inner  cell  or  shrine 
each  with  what  is  described  as  a carved  elevation  probably  a diighoha 
or  relic-shrine  in  the  centre*  The  veranda  of  the  chapel  is  hfteen 
feet  long  by  seven  wide.  The  sections  of  the  chapel  hall  are  said 
to  measure  27*  x 12',  28'  x and  29'  X The  roof  is  flat  and  the 

height  of  the  hall  eight  feet.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  hall  a door 
(6i^x2^^)  opens  into  an  inner  room  or  shrine  (10'  x 7'xS')  with  a 
carved  central  elevation  apparently  a relic-shrin©.  The  school 
hall  which  has  a flat  roof  feet  high  ia  divided  into  three  parta 
the  outH/r  32' X tii',  the  centml  15^x1#',  and  the  inner  12' x 9'-  The 
cell  of  which  tlie  measurements  are  not  given,  has  like  tba  chapel 
ahrino  a carved  central  elevation  apparently  a relic-shrine.^ 

The  Caves  of  Pavala,  which  are  of  Buddhist  origin,  are  cut  in 
rock  near  Jotiba's  hill  six  iuiles  noi^th-weBt  of  Kolhapur.  As  in  the 
FAndav  Damh  group  there  are  two  mam  caves,  one  which  ia  supMsed 
to  have  been  the  school  and  the  other  the  chapel  or  ehaitija.  There 
is  also  a rock-cut  water  cistern.  A narrow  veranda  formerly 
fronted  by  pillars  is  cut  along  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  entrance 
into  the  main  chapel  cave  leads  from  a vemnda  (35' x 4' x 9' high) 
by  a door  (9'  x 5')  with  side  windows  each  four  feet  by  live.  The 
larger  cave  is  a hall  nearly  square  {344'  x 32')  and  nin©  feet  high. 
The  flat  roof  rests  on  three  side  rows  of  fourteen  pillars  each. 
Twenty-three  cells  open  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hall,  each  about 
seven  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  seven  high.  Between  the  thfee 
side  rows  of  pillars  and  the  cells  runs  an  open  passage,  forty-oTO 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad.  The  smaller  cave  (3rxl6'xI2t' 
high),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a lecture  room,  is  entered  by 
a gate  7 1 feet  wide  and  7 feet  higli,  and  has  a rock-cut  pulpit  or 
raised  sent  for  the  teacher. 

Rukdi|  a large  village  in  Alta  with  in  1881  a population  of  3074, 
lies  on  the  Kolhipur-M  I raj  road  about  nine  miles  east  of  Kolhapur 
and  a mile  from  the  Panehganga  river.  Most  of  the  people  are 
Jains  and  Musalm4ns.*  Twice  a week  on  Thuradny  and  Friday 
markets  are  held  where  grain  and  piece-goods  are  ofibred  for  sale* 
llukdi  has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  eixty-five 
boys  held  in  a school-honso  which  was  built  in  1870  at  a cost  of 
£233  8s,  (Rs.  2331).  Formerly  Rukdi  was  the  seat  of  a detachment 

^ Qniham*«  KoLhApur,  Sl5>die* 
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roatid  against  freebooters.  At  present  (1884)  Rukdt  has  a email 
State  stud  for  liorae-breoiliog^.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  area 
toweri  a temple  of  MalmJev,  and  & darga  or  Musalmdo  prayer-place. 
The  tower,  which  is  said  to  lia^e  been  built  by  Baoaabirpant  a 
4)iamlatddr  of  the  Kolhdpur  StatOi  is  thirtyi-eiglib  feet  high  and  175 
feet  in  circumferenca  It  was  formerly  us^  as  a lock-up  for 
prisoners  and  is  now  ruined.  The  temple  of  Mahader  is  built  of 
stone  and  is  1 5'  X 1 5^  K 1 1'  high-  Tlie  tomb,  which  is  22^"  x 22''  x 18' 
high,  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  hcmour  of  Avaliya  a MLisalmdn 
saintp  According  to  the  local  story  Avaliya  rode  on  a tiger  and 
used  a snake  aa  » whip,  and  was  Dicknamed  Hajrat  Uaje  Bagbsavar 
or  the  tiger-rider.  Before  he  came  to  Hukdi,  Euknia  Devi  the 
village  deity  after  whom  Hukdi  is  uamed»  oppressed  the  people  by 
demanding  human  sacrifices.  In  his  travels  R^je  Baghsavdr  who 
IB  said  to  have  been  a nativo  of  Arabia  came  to  Kukdu  Sure  pan  a 
brother  ascetic  asked  him  to  puuish  Rukma  Devi.  Accordingly 
Rjlje  Baghsavilr  condemned  Rufcma  Devi  to  perdition,  tamed  her 
temple  into  a Mnsalman  tomb,  buried  her  imago  in  the  foundationfl, 
and  when  be  died  was  himself  buried  under  the  centre  of  the  dome. 
The  tomb  has  rout*freo  lands  most  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
spent  in  a yearly  fair  or  urw#. 

Ra'ybaV^  the  head^quarfcers  of  the  Rdybiig  petty  division,  with  in 
1 88  la  popuTation  of  24U8,  lies  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Shrnd. 
Iq  the  eleventh  century  liaybag  is  said  to  have  b^n  flie  head^quarter 
town  of  a Jain  chief  ship.  According  to  a local  story,  the  town  wita 
formerly  so  wealthy  that  on  one  market  day  the  maid  of  a rich 
merchant  bid  £500  (Ra,  5000)  for  a gourd.  By  this  offer  she  out- 
bid the  servant  of  Randulla  Khan  the  local  Bijapur  governor.  The 
servant  in  anger  told  her  master  that  all  the  best  things  in  the  market 
went  to  the  merchants.  The  governor,  thinking  that  the  town  had 
grown  over  weal  thy,  ordered  it  to  bo  plundered,  u misfortune  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  At  present  (1883)  it  has  493  houses 
of  which  428  are  of  the  better  class  either  ter  race- roofed  or  tiled. 

* The  chief  street  runs  north  and  south  and  is  lined  with  good  houses. 
Most  of  the  people  are  Jains  and  Mardthda  and  the  town  is  surrounded 

a mud  wall.  It  has  a plentiful  supply  of  well  water.  On  every 
Monday  a market  is  held,  where  grain  and  coarse  cloth  are  offered 
for  sale.  Besides  the  offica  of  a petty  divisional  officer  under  tho 
miitnlatdar  of  Shirol,  RdjbiSg  has  a police  post,  a post  office,  and 
a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty-six  boys.  Ilaybiig  has 
three  temples  of  Someahvar  Sidheahvdr  and  Narsiuha,  a mosiiuo  of 
Laugotbandba,  and  a domed  tomb  of  Randulla  Kb4n.  The 
SomeabvAr  temple  is  old  and  built  of  huge  well-sculptured  blocks  of 
stone.  It  is  fifty-one  feet  long,  thirty  broatlf  and  twenty-four  high* 
Tho  Sidheshvur  teinplo,  which  is  built  of  block  stone,  is  ^ty -one  feet 
long  43 J broad  and  IS  high.  In  1875  it  was  repaired  by  the 
fndmddrj  or  land  proprietors  of  the  Rjlybdg  petty  division.  The 
Narsinha  temple  is  an  underground  structure  of  black  stone  and 
mortar.  The  imago  of  Narsinha  is  richly  carved  and  is  said  to  havo 
been  brought  from  the  Krishna  near  JaMIpur.  The  Langotbandha 
mpague  about  1176  feet  to  the  north  of  the  town  ia  174  ^^et  sq^uai'e 
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and  11 J feet  liigli^  Kandulla  Kh^lii*a  domed  tombj  built  in  honour 
of  the  Bijilpur  officer  who  is  said  to  hare  sacked  the  town,  h 29 J 
feet  long  19  i broad  and  22|  high.  It  has  been  lately  repaired  by 
the  State, 

Ra'ngna  Fort  is  on  a flat-topped  hill  in  tlie  Sah34dris  about 
thirty  niiles  soutli-west  of  Bhudargnd  and  fifty-five  miles  of  KolhS** 
pur.  The  hill  is  steep  on  three  sides  with  an  easy  ascent  on  tho 
north,  'i'he  top  is  girt  by  a wall  of  rough  blocks  of  stone  and  mortar, 
leaving  three  pathways  down  the  hill.  Inside  of  the  wall  the  level 
hill  top  is  broken  here  and  there  by  swelling  ground,  Tho  fort, 
which  ia  4750  feet  from  east  to  west  by  2240  feet  from  ndrth  to  south, 
is  deserted.  It  is  watered  by  two  small  cisterns  ami*  three  wells  now 
overgrown  by  trees.  On  tho  hill  sides  which  are  covered  w'lth 
underwood  and  shrub,  crops  of  vart,  ndchni,  and  harik  are  niised 
by  wood-ash  tillage.  Since  1059,  when  along  with  Fanhala  it  was 
taken  by  ShivAji  and  repaired,  Rdngna  has  remained  in  Mardtha 
hands.  In  1844  the  fort  was  dismantled  by  order  of  the  British 
Governnieut- 

Sa'm'angad  Fort,  on  an  isolated  oval -topped  hill  tliroe  and  a 
halt  miles  south  oFGadinglaj,  has  a greatest  height  of  2G00  feet 
above  tlie  sea  and  a greatest  breadth  of  200  feet.  The  hill  top  is 
surrounded  by  an  eight-feet  high  wall.  It  was  well  aapplied  with 
water  Froin  several  rock-cut  cisterns.  The  garrison  formerly 
included  050  men,  ten  pieces  of  ordnauce,  100  muskets,  and  200 
sabres.  In  1676  Sdmdngad  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  Shivdji. 
Though  one  of  the  Binallest  of  Shivdji’s  forts,  Sdmangad  was  one  of 
the  strongest.  It  was  bei?(eged  without  success  for  twelve  years 
by  the  NiMm^s  troops  and  by  the  Patvardhan  and  the  Nipduikar, 
In  1844,  injudicious  changes  introduced  by  the  minister  Ddji  Pandi^ 
by  bringing  their  lands  under  the  mamlatddr  enraged  the  8dm4ngad 
garrison  or  Gadkaris  who  rebelled  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  fort, 
On  the  13th  of  October  1844  the  fort  was  taken  by  British  troops 
under  General  Delamotte  ami  dismantled.  Since  184  4 the 
mdmlatddr'a  head-quarters  have  been  moved  from  Sdmdngad  to  , 
Gadioglaj4 

Shirol,  the  head-quarters  of  tho  Shirol  sub-division,  lies  thirty 
miles'  east  of  Kolhdpur  and  about  four  miles  to~the^Dortirbf  the  meeting* 
of  the  Panchganga  and  Krishna,  A first  class  road  joins  Shirol  with 
Kolhdpur.  Shirol  is  soraetimos  called  Ghumat  Shirol  or  Shirol-with- 
th e-dome,  because  it  used  to  have  a large  domed  tomb  of  a Bijdpiir 
officer  named  Nurkhdn  which  ParasViurdni  Bhdii  l*aivardhnn  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  in  1779.  Sliirol  is  guarded  by  a ditch  and  a wall 
and  is  strengthened  by  an  inner  citadel.  During  the  wars  betwtsen 
Kolhdpur  and  the  Patvardhaua  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Hhirul  changed  Ran di  .several  times-  In  1780  it  waa  finally 
taken  by  Shivdji  III.  (1760-  1812)  and  has  since  roinained  under 
KolhApur.  In  1831  the  population  was  returned  at  6944  against 
8282  in  1872*  The  people,  who  are  mostly  Mardthds,  Jains  and 
Musalmdus^live  in  1250  bouses  of  which  about  a thousand  are  of  the 
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better  sort  tiled  or  terrace  roofed  The  chief  street  runs  north  and 
south  and  is  lined  by  good  houses,  some  of  them  two-storeyed. 
To  repair  and  clean  the  town  roads  a sum  of  £20  (Ra.  200)  is 
yearly  granted  from  local  funds.  As  the  water  of  almost  oU 
the  wells  is  brackish,  drinking  water  is  brought  abont  a mile  from 
•the  river.  On  every  Saturday  a roarket  is  held  where  grain  and 
cotton  yam  worth  about  £20  (Bs-  20ti)  are  sold.  Outside  of  the 
town,  in  a building  lately  completed  at  a cost  of  £45u0  (Ra. 
45,000),  are  the  offices  of  the  mdrnlatddr,  the  munsif,  the  chief 
constable,  and  the  sub-registrar.  Shirol  has  also  a post  office  and 
an  anglo-vei-nacular  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  148 
boys  held  in  a sohool-house  which  cost  about  £400  (Rs,  4U<*0).  ^Tho 
stud  establishmeut  at  Shirol  includes  thirty  brooii mares.  Shirol  baa 
a small  palace  where  the  Kolhdpur  Bdja  often  lives.  It  has  two 
large  temples,  two  mosques,  and  a tower.  Of  the  two  temples 
Kaleshvar'a  is  the  oldest  though  of  no  great  age  as  it  is  built 
of  stone  and  mortar.  It  is  thirty-five  feet  long,  twenty-five  broad, 
and  twenty-eight  high.  The  other  temple,  which  is  dedicated  to 
JDatMtreya  an  incarnation  of  the  triad  Brahma  Vishnu  and  Shiv,  is 
held  specially  sacred.  'Pha  only  object  of  worship  in  the  temple  is 
a slab  of  stone  on  which  an  open  hand  is  carved.  It  is  called  the 
temple  of  Bhojanp^tra  or  the  dinner  plate,  and  a stone  vessel  or 
is  still  preserved  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  god 
Dattdtreya  once  took  a meal  or  hhojtm  with  a holy  Brilhman  of 
Shirol.  Of  the  two  mosques  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Nnrkhiin  of  Bijapur,  one  is  thirtj-two  by  twenty -two  feet  and  tho 
other  thirty-five  by  twenty-seven  feet*  'Jlxe  nitued  tower  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Kolhdpur  State  about  150  years  ago  (1735).  It  is  thirty-five  feet 
high  and  150  feet  round. 

ShlroUp  a village  in  ^e  Altajubdi vision,  with  in  1881  a population 
of  3033,  is  on  the  PooniuBelgaum  mail  road  about  six  miles  north- 
west of  Kolhapur.  In  1855  the  village  which  was  then  almost 
entirely  of  thatched  huts  was  destroyed  by  fire.  ISince  the  1855 
fire  many  tiled  houses  have  been  built,  several  of  them  two  storeys 
high.  Sbiroli  is  a halting  place  on  the  journey  from  Poona  to  Belgaum 
• and  has  two  rest-houses.  The  water  is  drawn  from  a reservoir  near 
the  village  abont  twenty-four  acres  in  area.  Besides  a newly  built 
clwvdi  or  village  office,  Shiroli  has  a acbool  with  an  average 
attendance  of  forty  boys.  Near  Shiroli  the  Panchganga  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  bridge  close  to  which  is  a tomb  in  honour  of  B^le  Pir 
where  every  April  a fair  or  urus  is  held  attended  by  about  1 D,000 
people.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a well-built  temple  of 
Sarveshvar. 


Torgal.  the  bead-quartera  of  the  chief  of  Torgal,  V(ith  in  1881  a 
population  of  1516,  is  about  ^hundred  miles  south-we^^of  Kolhapur. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a bastion eci  mod  wall  winch  has  given  way  in  many 
places  and  is  covered  with  prickly  pear.  Inside  the  wall  is  a citadel 
also  Burronnded  by  a mud  wall.  This  citadel  was  built  in  1700  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief.  Torgal  is  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1100  by  a chief  named  Bhutiiycush.  In  1690  Torgal 
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was  taken  from  thefeijfipor  Igovertiment  by  Naraojirdv  and  given 
to  him  as  a saranjn^^ or  military  giiuit  by  Kajaitim  (IG89-17001  the 
head  of  the  Marathas,  Torgal  has  tho  ofRoe  of  the  chief,  a post 
oltice,  a police  station,  and  a vernacular  school  with  ftn  average 
attendance  of  about  fifty  boya^  It  has  532  houses  all  flat-roofetl  and 
one-storeyed.  On  every  Monday  a market  is  held,  where  ^’■aifi 
and  cloth  are  offered  for  sale.  Torgal  has  an  old  temple  of 
Bhutnath  said  to  have  been  built  about  1100  by  Bhutdnkush  Bdj. 

If  tliQ  story  is  true  additions  must  have  been  made  in  later  times 
as  it  is  now  of  stone  and  mortar,  sixty-three  feet  long  forty-live 
broad  and,  including  the  spire,  thirty-three  foot  high.* 

VadgaOllj  a market-town  in  Alta,  with  in  1B81  a population 
of  4800,  is  ton  miles  north  of  Kolhdpur.  It  is  anppHed  with  drinking 
water  from  a reservoir  about  824  feet  in  circumference  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  The  people  are  chiefiy  Mardthdsj  Shim  pis,  and 
w'Cavers.  Vadgaon  has  several  main  streets  lined  on  both  aidos 
with  tiled  houses,  some  of  them  two-storeys  high.  During  the  fends 
between  the  Kolhdpnr  State  and  the  Patvardhans  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Vadgaon  was  several  times  burnt.  About  1761-62 
it  was  plundered  by  RaghunAthrdv  uncle  of  the  Peshwa.  Formerly 
during  the  reign  of  Sambhfiji  (1712-1760)  Vadgaon  was  a favourito 
rc'sidence  of  the  Kolb^pnr  family  and  had  a strong  detachment 
of  horse,  Tho  troop  of  horse  has  been  i*emoved  and  Vadgaon 
is  seldom  visited  by  the  Kolh&pur  chief.  It  has  (1BS3}  a hundred 
looms  for  weaving  coarse  cloth,  hut  of  late  years  the  craft  hns 
been  falling-  On  every  Monday  a market  is  held,  at  which  piece- 
goods,  yarn,  grain,  raw-sMgar,  cliillies,  and  tnnneric  are  sold  worth 
about  £500  (Rs.  5000).  Vadgaon  has  a police  post  of  four  men, 
a post-office,  and  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  125  boys 
held  in  a Echool-house  built  in  1870  at  a cost  of  £400  {Us.  460fl). 

It  has  a largo  Bralimanic  temple  of  Lakshmi  and  a Jain  temple.  The 
temple  of  Lakshmi,  which  is  about  4160  feet  to  the  sonth*west  of 
the  town,  is  in  Hemtidpanti  or  pre-Musalm6n  style,  twenty-four  feet 
long  twenty-one  broad  and  thirty  high.  The  Jain  temple  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1696  by  one* 

Adapa  Bhugsliet  at  a cost  of  £4000  (Ha.  40,000). 

Va'di  Narsinha,  commonly  called  Narsoba's  Vadi,  a vdili  5r  VAdi  Na| 
suburb  of  Sbirol.  with  in  ISSl  a population  of  2381,  a spot  richly 
wooded  with  hdbhnl  iind  tamarind,  lies  three  miles  south  of  Shirol 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Panchgauga.  It  is  named  after 
Narsinha  Sarasvati,  who  for  twelve  years  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
the  SiOCred  meeting  of  the  rivers.  Most  of  tho  people  are  Brdhman 
pujdrt^  or  miniatrants  of  the  deity  Narsinha.  They  live  in  about 
300  houses  of  which  250  are  flat-terraced  or  tiled  and  many  are  two- 
fitorcyod.  Vddi  Narsinha  h^s  a post  office,  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  ninety-two  boys,  and  a town  municipality  with  in  1881 
a yearly  income  of  £190  (Rs.  1900)  and  an  expenditure  of  £43 
(Rs.  430).  It  is  a holy  place  and  is  visited  by  largo  numbers  of 
pilgrims.  Vadi  Narainba  hm  two  largo  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
Dattdtreya  and  the  other  to  Ndrdyan  Svdmi.  Tho  temple  of  Dattd* 
treya  to  tho  south  of  the  village  on  the  river  bank 
long  twelve  broad  and  twelve  kigR.  From  Vk© 
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bed  rand  a flight  of  steps  137  feet  long  and  127  broad,  West  of 
the  temple  of  Dattdtreya  lies  the  temple  of  Ndrdyan  Svdmi  who  ia 
said  to  have  been  taught  religion  direct  by  Dattdtreya,  It  ia  fifty* 
one  feet  long  twenty^two  broad  and  fourteen  high*  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Krishna  and  Pancliganga  ia  another  flight  of  steps  of  hewn 
atone  and  mortar,  143  feet  long  and  sixty-seven  feet  wide* 

Bosidos  the  two  villages  of  Aurvdd  and  Gaurtrdd  in  Belgmun 
granted  rGnt-free  to  Narsmha  Sarasvati,  the  temple  is  in  the  receipt 
of  £134  {Rs.  1340)  a year  in  cash*  During  a whole  month  from 
the  dark  fifth  of  Md^h  or  February- March  a fair  is  held  daily 
attended  by*  about  5000  people  from  a distance  of  200  milea. 
Pieco-goods,  copper  and  brass  vessels,  and  other  articles  in  daily 
use  are  offered  for  ealo  in  temporary  booths.  The  total  sales  in  the 
month  amounted  to  about  £10,000  (lls,  1 lakh).  On  the  dark  12th 
of  Ashrm  or  September -October,  the  day  on  which  Dattdtreya  is 
said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  world,  another  small  fair  is 
held  attended  by  about  10,000  people, 

VaTva,  with  in  1881  a population  of  2579,  is  in  Bhnda^ad  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dudbganga  about  fifteen  miles  south  o£  Kolhapiir* 
It  has  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  boys,  Vdlva  is 
known  fon  ts  ehtirmure  or  parched  rico  which  is  sent  weekly  in  large 
quantities  to  the  neighbouring  villages*  In  178G  Saklidram  Ghdtg© 
of  Kdgal  gave  his  brother  Viahvdsrav  Vdlvaand  seven  neighbouring 
villages  as  his  share  of  the  family  estate.  On  the  death  of  VishvAsrav 
in  1S24  the  grant  was  continued  to  his  fourth  wife  Ramdbdi*  On 
Uamdbdis  death  in  1861  the  grant  was  attached,  and  in  1S64,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Goveruinent,  it  was  resumed  by  the 
Kolhapur  State,  the  adopted  son  of  Ramdbdi  being  allowed  the  here- 
ditary property  of  the  district  revenue  superintendent  or  de,ihmukh 
together  with  the  personal  estate  of  Vishvdsr^v*  Of  objects  of 
interest  Vdlva  has  the  mansion  or  vdda  of  the  ifumdieddr  or  part- 
owner  of  tlie  village,  a square  building  of  mud  and  sun-burnt  bricks 
about  2l0  feet  long  and  110  broad*  It  has  also  an  old  mosque  about 
, eighteen  feet  long  fourteen  broad  and  fifteen  high,  with  a tomb 
dedicated  to  a member  of  the  Ghdtge  family.  At  this  tomb,  from 
the  dark  8th  to  the  dark  loth  of  Mdyhm  January -February  a fair  is 
dteld  attended  by  about  2000  people* 

Vishalgad  Fort  crowns  the  GajApur  hill  about  forty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Kolhdpur*  It  is  3200  feet  long  by  1040  feet 
broad*  The  walls,  gateways,  and  towers  are  almost  entirely  ruined* 
According  to  the  1881  census  it  had  121  people  living  in  fifteen 
houses.  Besides  the  old  mansion  of  the  Kolhdpnr  Pmtinidhi  the 
chidt  building  is  a mosque  with  a tomb  to  Hajrat  Malik  Rahanpir, 
Beventeen  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  eight  high*  This  mosque  is 
visited  both  by  mndiis  and  Mrisalmi.ns.''  Every  year  on  the  1 3th  of 
the  Musalnuln  month  Zilhaj  a fair  or  nr  us  is  held  attended  by  800 
to  400  people*  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  fair  the  mosque  has  a yearly 
cash  allowance  of  £9  (Rs,  90)*  The  fort  is  watered  by  the  Bhopdl 
and  Ardhaehandra  or  hatf-nioon  reservoirs  and  by  a cistern*  ITie 
Bhopiil  i-eservoir  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bhopal  RAja,  is 
tilOO  feet  square.  The  Ardhachandra  or  half-moon  roservoir  ia 
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seventeen  feet  long  fifteen  broad  and  eight  deep,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  bj  Rdmchandm  Pant  Arnatya  who  held  the  fort  after  its 
capture  by  Hhivaji  in  1659,  The  cistern^  which  also  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Rdtnchandm,  is  321  feet  square  and  ten  feet  deep* 

According  to  traditioHj  about  the  year  1009  Vishalgad  was  in 
possession  of  a Hindu  king  named  Bhopdl  who  budt  the  raservoir 
which  still  bears  his  name.  On  tho  wall  of  the  masque  which  is 
dedicated  to  Malik  Rahan  Pir  a Persian  inscription  runs: 

* A kiag  niuiied  B£u]ij  lield  %h&  fort.  I Mivlik  HiUia'ii 

04me  and  alx  Umeii  bealei^ad  It  without  succeBU.  Xu  tho 
seventh,  1 took  it.  Be  braire  end  thou  aholt  prosper' 

Another  inscripfcioQ  on  a tower  known  as  tho*Daulat  Buruj  or 
tower  of  wealth,  runs : 

In  this  world 'poTseirorAiioo  ove^eomea  dlffioulttea*' • The 
Baulat  tower  hoa  heen  completed  withlolee^oo.*  “If  you 
wish  to  learu  its  date,  it  liea  in.  the  letters  Daulat  Buruj-* 

Aocording  to  Major  Graham  the  letters  of  Daalat  Bumj  give  the 
apparently  incorrect  date  of  615  that  is  a.d,  1247.  The  Miisatuijius 
failed  to  maintain  their  hold  of  Viahdlgad*  About  1453,  while 
attacking  Vishalgad,  Ma)ik*ut-'rujdrj  a general  of  Alla-ud-din  Klidu 
Bahtnani  (1435-1457),  was  caught  in  an  ambush  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces  by  a local  Mariltha  chief  named  Shaukarrav  More* 
In  1469  8hankftrr/tv  was  defeated  by  the  Bahtnaoi  general  Mahnuid 
Gawdn  who  took  Vishalgad  after  n nine  mouths^  siege.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Bah  man  i dynasty  in  1489  Vishalgad  came  under  Bijapur, 
and  oontinued  under  Bijapur,  till  in  1059,  it  was  taken  by  Shivi’iji 
and  in  1660  given  by  him  in  grant  to  Parashiirdtn  IVtmbak  whose 
hoir.s  stilt  told  it.  In  ICffl  a large  Bijdpur  army  uuttorT^taj ilk !ian 
besieged  Vishalgad  for  several  months  and  tried  to  take  it  by 
mining  the  western  comer  and  bombarding  it  from  the  top  of  tke 
Ghouasli  till  Traces  of  the  wells  which  were  dug  for  the  Bijapur 
army  remain  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Qajdpnr  and  the  rocky 
ground  which  Wi^s  occupied  by  the  troops  is  still  known  as  BdJ- 
sbdhcUa  Mdl  or  the  royal  ternirce*  In  1730  when  Kolhdpur  was 
tiiially  separated  from  Satdra,  the  graut  of  Vishalgad  was  coatimied# 
to  Janardhan  Pant  by  a fresh  patent  or  HttuaJ  passed  by  Sainblniji 
(1712-1760).  Till  1844  Vishdlgad  continued  to  bo  the  head -quarters 
of  the  Kolhdptir  Pratinidhi*  In  1844  as  the  fort  had  been  occupied 
by  the  rebels,  it  was  d is  Untied  and  the  Pratinidhi^s  head-quarters 
were  moved  to  Malkapur,^  _ 


Chapter  Xl 
Places- 

VisnAuliJ 

Fubt. 


1 A Iran&latiiciD  of  the  Ferajau  iaacriptioii  at  Paakala  by  Colufiol  J.  W,  Wataou 
givcu  in  Uio  * 
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SOUTHERN  ivlvrAtha  states. 


Besides  Kolh^puf,  eight  are  under  the  superintendenci^ 

tliD  Kolhd|>ur  Agency  and  comprise  S^ngli^  lliraj  Senior  ami  Junior,* 
Kumnclvad  Senior  and  Junior,  Jamkhandi,  Mudliol,  and  Ramdurg,' 
The  territories  are  divided  into  a large  number  of  isohitcKl  [mU'hes. 
^J'ho  prevailing  language  ia  l^riiratlii  but  in  numy  parts  Kaimrcse  is 
spoken,  pf  these  states  Sdngli,  MiraJ,  Kurundvad,  and  Jamkhandi 
Iwloiig  to  the  Patvardhun  fumily  and  among  these  Siingli  is  tlie 
largest  and  most  important, 

SANGLIJ 

Sa^Bgli  ennsista  of  detached  tracts  extending  from  the  British 
districts  of  SdtAra  and  Sholdpur  in  the  north  to  the  river  Tung- 
bbadra  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  has  an  area  of 
1083  square  milefl,  and  in  188i  had  a population  of  190,832  and 
in  1882-83  a gross  revenue  including  alienations  of  £86,471 
(Rs.  8,64,710), 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  of  Sangli  is  distributed 
over  six  detached  sub-divdsiQns  with  an  average  of  ItiO  square  miles, 
40  V iUuges7  32,805  people,  and  a revenue  of  £14,412  (Ra,  1,44,120). 
The  foil  owing  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Suh*Dwleionat 


PkorLK. 

OHoHa 

KHVHNUa 

liiS± 

Sefr-Durtitjosr. 

klLMA, 

o 

188L 

To  ttid 
sounru 

Mlmjnrlnt 

Kuuhl 



BhAh&pur  

ShlrbuiU 

li2 

ST? 

70 

m 

814 

m 

m 

ail 

17 

m 

fio.m 

U,Ul 

tl.adS 

44.IXK) 

S4,Slt 

183 

Mi 

«7S 

au 

100 

£ 

24,^ 

TtsfiO 

n.oai 

lOpUOS 

10.420  I 

Totnl  ... 

tosa 

ei2 

12Sa 

bo.4n 

Of  these  sub-divisions,  hegiuning  from  the  north,  ITiraJp^nt  lies 
ill  t*h0  Krishna  valley,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  and  intermixed 
with  villages  belonging  to  the  Miraj  state  and  the  eub-divisions  of 
Kardd,  Valva,  and  Tdsgaon  in  Sdtdra.  The  chief  town  in  this 


fiub-di vision  is  Sangli  the  capital  of  the  State,  / Kujj|j^lies  to  the 
east  of  lliriijprdut  of  which  it  formed  part  till  1878,  when  it  wua 
separated  for  eonvenieuoe  of  udministration.  The  chief  town  is  Kavtha 


i Tlio  juicount  oF 
CQhiwl  IK.  F,  F.  Waller, 


SAnt^li  in  from  materinisaitpplied  ty  tliQ  Late  Lieutenant* 

Vallcr,  Jgmt  Aduiiirntmtor, 
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S^iNOLI. 


3 Descriptioa 


Alahdnklll  about  ten  milee  north-cost  of  Sdngli, 
south  of  Pandhurpur  in  Sholdpur,  within  the  angle  lornie 
rivers  Man  ond  Bhima.  All  the  villages  except  four  lie  within 
a ring  fence.  The  chief  i^vm  is  Mungalvedha  about  st^venfy-fivo 
miloB  north-east  of  Sdngli.  Terdal  lies  west  of  the  Sludhol  and 
Joinkhandi  states*  Its  villages  are  all  in  the  Krishna  valley  and  - 
more  or  less  mixed  with  \dllago8  belonging  to  Belgamn,  Kolhapur, 
and  Miraj.  The  chief  town  is  Terdal  about  forty  miles  south-east 
of  Sdngli*  v'  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Belgaura  district^ 

mostly  to  Ih^northand  east  of  the  cantonment  of  Belgaum*  In 
this  ttubnii vision  may  he  included  the  large  isolated-*  village  of 
DcKlvad  which  lies  in  Dhdrw-dr*  The  chief  town  iaHShdhdpur  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  Sdngli  and  tivo  miles  south  of  Belguuim 
Shirlmtti  lies  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Dhdrwdr  by  which  it  m ^ 
bounded  on  tho  north  and  west.  Its  southern  boundary-  is  the  river 
Tutigbhadra*  The  chief  town  is  Shirhatti  about  135  mUee  south- 
east of  Sdngli. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  three  northern  sub-<li visions  of  Miraj- 
prdnt^  Kuchi,  aud  Man  gal  vedha  i a treeless,,  Bat,  ahcT^  on  otonous . 

The  geological  formation  is  aKke^  black,  gray,  and  a little  red  soil 
overlying  the  basaltic  trap  rock  of  the  lleeean.  A range  of  low 
hills,  culled  the  Dandobaj  divides  Mirgjprdnt  from  KuchL  Cuppwl 
with  a somewhat  hard  iron-clay  rock  of  a rcjddish  hue,  mucli 
resembling  the  laterite  of  the  Kunkan,  and  covered  with  grass  and 
bnishwooa  these  hills  present  a more  picturesquo  appearance  than 
the  usual  run  of  hills  in  the  Deccan.  There  arti  no  other  hills  of 
any  size  but  in  Kuchi  and  the  west  of  Mangalvedha  ore  mdU  or 
undulating  stony  plains  covered  with  spear  gross,  stuotcHl  acacias, 
and  bushoQ  of  the  tarmd  Cassia  auriculata  and  nepti  Capparis 
aphylla.  Among  the  southern  sub-divisions  Terdal  is  flat  and  mono-  n 
tonons  in  the  north,  but  the  country  is  more  v’arieel  in  appearance  I ' 

in  the  south  where  tlie  fertile  valleys  of  fine  black  ond  rcddisli  sandy 
soil  lio  betw-eon  low  sandstone  hills  covered  with  cactus  and  thorny 
shritbs*  In  the  cast  the  villages  are  fairly  well  wo*Mle(L  Bhdhd" 
pur  is  rough,  well  wootled,  uiid  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  valleys, 

Tho  prevailing  soil  is  rtd  and  the  general  aspect  greener  iind  more 
picturesque  than  that  of  tho  other  sub -di vision s.  Bhjrlmtti  on  tli« 
west  ia  treeless  and  flat  but  has  a fertile  black  soil.  On  tlio  south 
and  east  the  country  is  broken  and  hilly  and  covered  with  boulders 
of  granite  and  gneiss  Ihrowa  together  in  many  places  in  the  most 
funltistic  confusion.  On  the  east  tho  hilly  country  ends  in  the 
auriferous  Kapatgucld  range  w'hose  deeply  furrowed  red  sides  arc 
iutersoctod  by  numerous  bands  of  milkwhlte  and  reddish  quartz  and 
strewn  with  other  rocks  of  various  colours,  _ 

Tho  general  dramagef  is  *from  west  to  east  wilh  a southerly  IUvkus. 

tendency.  No  river  rises  in  tho  State.  Tho  chief  rivers  that  run 
through  tho  State  are  the  Kristina,  Bhimu,  M/m,  Verla,  Agrani, 

Ghfttprabha,  Mdrkundi,  and  Tungbhadra.  Of  these  the  Krishna 
runs  through  Miraj |jrdiit  and  Terdal.  Tho  alluvial  <leposils  or 
ffmlls  on  its  bunks  arc  the  richest  lands  in  the  Stale.  The  Bhinm 
runs  east  and  soulh-cust  uml  the  Miu  'm 
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The  Vei4a  coming  th  rough  TAngtion  ]f*ins  the  Krbliiia  twelve 
mileB  north-west  of  Sangli.  It  is  a rapid  stream  in  the  rains  and 
subject  to  dangerous  fi^c^ahets.  The  Agrani,  a rapid  stream,  rim# 
south  through  Kuchi,  The  Ghatprabha  runs  norlli  and  the  lldrkandj 
south  in  Shiihdpur,  The  foraier  is  a brawling  stream  and  flows 
^ over  a rocky  biML  The  Timgbhadni  runs  south  in  Shirhatti.  Of 
these  ri%'ors  the  Krishna,  Bhima,  and  Tunghhudra  are  scarcely  navi* 
gable  in  the  inonsoouj  as  the  currout  is  often  too  strong  for  boats  to 
work  iigainst.  Bouts  of  al>out  Ih  tons  (50  t/iuma)  could  'work  down 
the  stream  from  the  end  of  June  to  Oclotier.  The  main  current  of 
the  Krishna  which  is  often  tumod  from  one  bunk  to  tlio  other, 
causes  changes  yi  the  alluvial  deposits  on  its  banks.  Tradition  suys 
that  the  Krishna  once  flowed  from  S4ngli  to  Dhamni  almost  from 
north  to  south.  Now  the  river  tukoa  a bend  to  tho  west  at  Sangli 
and  joins  the  Varna  at  Haripur. 

The  water-supply  is  amplo  and  the  water  close  to  the  surface  in 
Mangalvedha,  Kuchi,  and  SliahSpur,  It  is  fairly  gtiod  in  Jlirajprdut 
and  Tcrdah  But  in  Shirhuttl,  except  near  the  hills,  tho  water  is  deep 
below  the  surface  and  deficient.  8hirhalti  once  had  a number  of 
largo  irrigating  ponds,  but  many  of  them  have  now  silted  up  and 
do  not  as  a rule  hold  water  enough  for  irrigation.  Sungli  has  In 
nil  140  ponds  and  4490  wells  and  water-holes.  Of  these  Mjraj[>rAnt 
and  Terdal  have  fifteen  ponds  and  605  wells  of  which  126  are  for 
drinking  water  only.  Kuchi  is  well  oft*  for  water,  htmng  ten  ponda 
and  1028  wells.  The  ponds,  cs^cially  the  large  ones  at  Bastavda 
and  Agalgtton,  and  the  bulk  of  tho  wells  are  used  for  irrigation. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  muaonryp  dams,  one  near  Balgavds 
and  the  other  near  Vajra  Chuvandha  across  tho  Agruni.  To  irrigafo 
tmilds  or  gardens  temporary  earthen  dams  are  yearly  made  nero^^s 
tho  streams  which  join  the  Agraiii  close  to  Kavtha  MaliankhL 
Mangalvedha  has  seventeen  ponds  and  484  wells.  Of  those  the 
ponds  ut  Khomnal  and  Talsangi  and  3S4  wells  are  used  for  irrigutiou^ 
Shahdpur  hiis  fifty-five  ponds  and  ! 057  wells  and  water-holes  of 
which  Bjxty-ona  wells  are  used  for  irrigaiion,  Shirhatti  has  forty* 
tliree  ponda  and  416  wells*  Of  these  four  large  ponds  ut  Shetikert, 
Deviluil,  Kondnrhalli,  an<l  Mugdi  and  262  wells  are  usorl  for  irriga- 
^Jtion.  Deaths  by  dro^vning  in  the  ponds  and  w^ells  are  eonimoTi.  the 
average  for  tho  three  years  ending  1682  being  twenty-five  or  0*012. 
per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  climate  though  hot  is  not  unhealthy.  The  hottest  sub- 
division is  Mangalvcdha.  Next  iu  tho  order  of  heat  come  Miraj- 
print,  Terdal,  Kuchi,  Sliirlmtti,  inid  Shdhapur,  In  the  rainy  season 
tho  climate  is  every’whoro  pleasant,  except  porhapa  in  Sh^hapur, 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  constant.  In  the  cold  season  the 
air  is  dry  and  the  nights  cooL 

Tho  rainfall  is  heavy  in  Shilh4pur.  In  other  parts  it  is  moderat©. 
Rain  returns  for  the  six  sub-divisional  stations  are  available  for  the 
three  years  ending  1882-83,  During  these  years  the  highest  full 
is  70‘18  inches  at  Slmh^pnr  in  1882-83  and  the  lowest  is  13*88 
inches  at  Sitngli  in  1881-82.  The  total  averago  fall  of  the  Slate 
varied  from  30' 17  inches  in  18S0-8i  to  35*44  inches  in  1832-83 
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aTjd  (ivoragod  25'74  mchcB.  Tiie  following  statement  gives  the 
details  . SdngUl^mt^aUt  ISSO-Sl  io 


Bescription. 
Rain  r ALL. 


SfAnoK. 

issi^a. 

mt’SSk 

AvifTnjgTf, 

sitiRli 

KAVtIm  (Kuchi) 
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34  40 
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a» 

Sr&'92 
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ao-it 

£i‘t>a  ' 

53^44 

1 

During  the  two  years  1881-82  and  1882-83  the  maatimum  heat 
varied  from  lOS'^  at  MangalvetUia  in  1882-83  to  85^  at  Sbahdpur 
in  1881-82  ;tlie  tninimuin  varied  from  69“  at  Kavtha  in  1BS2-83 
to  SG""  ut  Mangalvedha  in  1882-83 ; and  the  mean  varied  from  90“  ut 
Terdul  in  1882  to  73“  m Shahdpur  in  1882-83-  The  details  are  ; 

SdftgU  Tft*rrnn>pt^irr  IhofUnffSt  ISSI*S0  ttnd  l^SS'SS, 


Heat- 


1681 -sa 

ias^-83* 

muiu. 
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UIUUI. 

McaU, 

mum. 
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mum. 

Mean, 
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66 

84 
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61 

64 
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m 
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86 

71 

m 
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7» 
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Ml 

06 

60 

04 

07 

70 

Gold  and  iron  are  procurable  in  Shirhotti  Tradition  says  that 
during  the  reign  of  Malilcdrjun  (1451-14G5)  gold  used*  to  b«f 
Bmclted  in  Shirhatti,  On  the  west  of  the  Kiipatgucld  hills  gold- 
washing  U8€k1  to  bo  carried  on  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  that  runs 
from  Jetigiri  to  Bagevadi,  Here  gold  is  still  found  in  poekets* 
Iron  used  to  be  smeltixl  at  Knslajmr  so  late  as  1879,  but  its  smolt- 
ing  bos  also  been  discontinued  for  want  of  fueL 

Of  bnilding  stone  exoellont  basalt  is  obtained  in  the  northern 
sub-divisions ; a hard  c.rystiillino  sandstone  of  light  colour  varying^, 
from  gray  to  red  in  Tenlal  and  ShdUapur,  and  granite  and  gneiss 
in  Shirliatti,  where  they  are  quarried  in  slabs  of  large  size  by  liieariB 
of  fire.  Lime  no^lulca  or  kankar  are  common  evcryw'hore.  8alt 
from  earth  used  to  be  numufaclured  till  its  production  was  stopped 
by  Government  in  1877*  Saltpetre  and  carbonate  of  ao(lu  am  pro- 
eurablo  in  pupng  quanlities.  In  Shirliatti  the  soda  is  coUec|ed 
by  washermen  for  bleaching  clothes*  Good  clay  fur  brick  and 
tjlemaking  is  obtained  iii*Sli4Mpur* 

Since  1881  t-bo  State  forests  Iiave  been  strictly  preserved  and  for 
this  purpose  one  insjiector  with  foresters  lias  been  appointed,  In 
1882-83  the  total  area  under  forest  was  513,588  acres  or  nearly  88 1 
equaro  miles.  Of  these  Mimjpnint  had  forty-five  acres,  Kuchi 
seventy-four,  Mangalvedha  587,  I'ordttl  237,  Shahilpur  19,312,  and 
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Bliirluitti  36,333.  The  most  important  and  oldeet  forests  mtq  in 
Bhiibiipur,  wliu-h  has  most  of  the  trees  and  shruba  found  in  the  uplands 
□f  the  Sahyadrifl.  In  the  other  eub-di visions  forests  aro  in  their 
irifancy,  and,  except  in  the  hilly  parte  of  Shirhatti,  are  only  fit  for 
tho  growth  of  acacia  and  the  itim  Axatlirachla  indica.  The  foresU 
• have  been  divided  into  sixteen  nearly  equal  partSj  and  in  each  part 
such  timber  aa  h fit  to  be  cut  is  sold  every-  sixteentb  year.  To  dis- 
pose of  other  shrubs  which  reach  their  full  growth  in  one  to  four  years, 
the  forests  have  been  further  divided  into  four  par  la.  In  each  part 
the  shrubs  arc  cleared  every  fourth  year  and  sold  aa  fuel.  Instead 
of  selling  -by  auction  the  right  to  graze  freely,  the  grazing  is  now 
allowed  in  places  where  no  damage  to  young  trees  is  likely  to  bo 
cau&id,  and  a fee  per  head  of  cuttle  is  levied,  ilyrobalans  and  ether 
forest  produce,  the  right  to  collect  whicli  was  formerly  farmed, 
are  now  collected  departmen tolly,  and  the  results  show  an  increase  in 
the  revenue.  During  the  two  years  1881-82  and  1882*83  the  revenue 
aTiiouiitcd  to  £1181  (Rs,  11,810)  and  the  cost  to  £443  (Rs*  4430), 
leaving  a profit  of  £738  (Ea.  7380). 

The  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  horses^  ponies, 
asses,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  a few  camels, 

Tho  cattle  of  tho  State  are  generally  good,  except  in  Sh^th/ipur 
w-hcre  the  breed  ia  poor  for  want  of  good  pasture.  Tlio  bullocks 
are  well  kno^-n  and  have  chiefly  two  breeds,  the  Maieur  or  Hanam 
and  the  Gnjaraihi  that  is  from  Grujardt  and  Kdthiiiwar.  Both 
breeds  were  introduced  by  the  lute  chief  Chintdmanrav  (1801-1831). 
The  hanam  breed  is  active,  strong,  and  hardy.  For  draught  it  is 
the  best.  The  ^ujardthi  breed,  though  liandsome,  docile,  and 
pow-erfub  is  slow  and  heavy  and  more  adapted  for  ploughing  than 
^Tood  and  other  work  where  speed  is  needed,  Tho  indigenous 
bullocks  are  also  strong  and  hardy,  but  the  breed  by  long 
admixture  with  tho  Jtanam  and  gnjardthi  has  to  a great  extent 
lost  its  distinct  chamcteristics.  In  Shirhatti  where  tho  Maisur  strain 
prevails,  the  bullocks  are  spo dolly  good. 

The  milcb  kine  of  Sdngli  and  Mangalvedha  have  a name  through- 
out the  Bombay  Karndt^.  This  is  mainly  clue  to  a strain  of  tho 
best  Gujarat  blood,  as  many  cows  and  buffaloes  from  Gujardt  and 
“Kdtbiawar  were  imported  by  the  late  chief  ChintdmaBrdv  {1801-1851). 
The  cows  feteh  £1  to  £15  (Rs.  10-  150). 

Shc-buffuloes  in  S^ngli  and  Blangalvedbu  are  good  and  fetch 
£2  10#.  to  £10  ( Rs.  25-  100).  He-buflkloes  are  not  in  much  demand 
locaUy,  either  for  draught  or  for  agricultural  purposea.  The  classes 
that  generally  use  them  are  Vaddrs,  Belddrs,  Ghoadvis,  Bhikalgdrs, 
an*d  otlier  wandering  tribes.  He-buffaloes  locally  fetch  about 
10s.  (Ra.  5).  Many  young  he-buffaloes  are^  yearly  exported  to  tho 
Konktm  where  they  are  used  for  ploughing  the  muddy  rico-fields  and 
fetch  £1  10^.  (R8.13). 

The  locally  bred  horses  aro  usually  weedy  and  vicioua  The 
ponies  though  smaller  in  size  aro  of  better  jjuulity  and  more  hardy 
and  useful.  The  best  ponies  are  reared  in  Alan  gal  vedha  on  the 
bunks  of  the  Bhima.  A pony  fetches  £1  l Op  to  £12  (Es.15  - 120). 
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The  aae  m owned  and  used  by  Kumbh^rs,  Parite,  Londria,  Vadara, 
Beldara^  and  KaikAdia*  The  breed  though  small  h hardy.  The  ass 
€5ost8  little  to  keep  and  ia  easily  managed,  a boy  being  enough  ^ to 
control  some  thirty  animals  or  more.  The  practice  prevails  of  slitting 
the  nostrils,  as  it  is  believed  to  improve  the  animal's  wind,  A good 
ass  fetches  2^.  to  £2  (Its.  1 -20).  • 

Sheep  are  owned  mainly  by  Dhungars  m the  northern  and  by 
Kumbnrua  in  the  sou  thorn  or  Kdnaresc  sub-divisions.  The  sheep 
on  the  Tungbhadra  in  Shirhatti  is  taller  and  heavier  than  that  of 
the  northern  sub-divisions  and  its  wool  is  better.  The  prevailing 
colours  are  black,  gray  of  different  shades,  and  bla^k  and  tan. 
Sheep  are  sheared  twdce  a j-^car,  in  January  ‘and  Jidy,  and 
a fleece  fetches  about  7^*1.  (5  as.).  Ewes  breed  once  a year  and 
produce  a lambkin  at  a timoj  rarely  two.  The  breeding  season  is 
usually  June  and  the  greatest  number  of  lambs  is  consequently  born 
in  November.  No  artificial  attempts  at  w^eenmg  are  made,  the 
lambs  being  suckled  till  the  following  rutting  season,  that  is  for 
seven  months.  Mules  are  castrated  before  a year  old,  fine  weather 
being  deemed  necessary  for  the  operation.  The  proportion  of  rams 
to  ewes  is  one  to  twenty,  A sheep  fetches  4^,  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10), 

The  goat  is  kept  by  almost  all  classes  either  as  n flesh-producing 
or  milk -yielding  animaL  They  have  three  varieties,  the  /iWi, 
fjhadsMif  and  oitvali.  The  kui  is  a small  animal  with  short  hair, 
little  erect  ears,  hornless  or  with  small  horns  set  buck  in  the  head 
and  curving  backwards,  and  generally  of  a white  colour.  The 
tfhofhheli  is  a tall  large  animal,  generally  black.  The  horas  are  set 
forward  in  the  head  tlioifgh  they  curve  backwards.  Animals  of 
this  breed  but  having  very  long  horns  are  called  hanatm.  There  is 
also  a hornless  %^arietv.  The  mvala  is  a middle-sized  animal 
long  hair,  particulariy  on  the  haunches,  and  drooping  ears-  Tha 
ghothheli  gouts  are  estectned  the  best  milkers  and  the  flesh  of  the  kui 
is  considei^ed  the  best.  The  he-goat  fetches  about  G«.  (Rs,  3)  and 
the  she*gout  fis.  to  10^,  (Ra.  3-5). 

The  common  country  dog  is  found  all  over  the  State.  A few 
sporting  Maratbds  and  Rdinoshis  have  good  country  gray-Louuds, 

Imrtkulurly  tlie  tall  hairy  variety  with  longish  suJky  ears.  The 
Ihangor  or  shepherd's  dog  ie  both  useful  and  intelligent.  Many  of* 
them  have  the  cut  of  a Scotch  colley  though  aomew'hat  larger. 

The  few  camels  in  the  State  belong  to  Ibe  chief. 

The  hides  and  horns  of  coivs  and  buffaloes  are  the  perqiiisitos  of 
the  Mhdrs  in  the  northern  aiib-divisiona  and  of  tbo  llolayds  in 
the  southern  or  Kdnarefto  sub-divisions.  The  prices  vary  from  1#, 
for  the  hide  of  a calf  to  £1  {Rs,  lU)  for  that  of  a 
buffalo.  Goat  skins  fetefi  eaoli  1«,  6d.  to  2s,  (lie.  j-l)  and  sheep 
skins  about  half  that  sum,  Buttalo  horns  are  worth  6ti,  to  Is, 
(4-8  asu)  a paifi  Cow  homa  scjcin  to  have  no  market  value. 

In  the  northern  sub-divisions  antelopcSj  gar.ellcBj  hyicnas,  wolves^ 
jackalsp  foxes,  and  throe  or  four  varieties  of  the  wild  eat  are  pretty 
common.  In  Shirhatti,  in  addition  to  these  panthetw 
H rm  ^2 
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Prodactioii'  In  Shahapur,  except  the  bison  and  bear,  all  the  wild  anhnaJs  of  the 
Sahtlydria  am  goueruUy  found. 

G.^aiR  Bmes.  Most  if  not  till  of  the  birds  found  in  tho  Deccan  are  met  irith  in 

ono  or  other  sub-division  e.  The  aamo  may  be  said  of  reptiles  and 
fialiee*  No  animal  peculiar  to  tiie  State  is  found. 

According  to  the  1881  census  the  population  of  the  Sdngli  State 
was  106,832  or  1283  to  the  square  lailu.  Of  these  Ilmdiis,  excluding 
Jains,  numbered  172,257  or  87*51  per  cent,  Jains  11,341  or  5'76 
per  cent,  MuBulm^tiis  13,082  or  0^64  per  cent,  and  Christians  149. 
The  porcent^go  of  males  on  the  totiJ  popidation  was  49‘80  and  of 
females  50’2ii*  Com  pared  willi  the  1872  returns  the  1881  returns 
show  a decrease  lErom  223^063  to  190,832,  that  is  a decrease  of  26,831 
or  11*99  i>er  cent,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  mortality  during  tlio 
1876-77  famine. 

The  Hindu  population  mainly  conaiste  of  two  races,  the  Aryan  in 
the  north  in  Mangiilvadhu,  Mirajpnlnt,  aiidKuchi,  and  the  Dravidmii 
in  the  south  in  Terddl,  t5hfihdpui\  and  Shirhutti,  Musalmana  mostly 
of  Pathdn,  Arab,  or  Persian  descent  are  pretty  evenly  aeattercil 
throughout  the  State*  Foreigners  are  small  in  number,  the 
principal  being  Gujnrdt  and  MarwAr  Vaiiis  and  Madrdsis.  The 
Peshwu's  rule  (1750-1817)  added  hirgely  to  the  atrengtli  of  the 
Konkanas^  BrAbmans  who  were  before  in  a small  number.  Of  the 
3680  Konkanasths  retunied  in  1881,  about  1500  are  in  the  town  of 
Sdngli. 

The  principal  languages  spoken  are  Marathi  in  tho  northern 
and  Kanarese  in  the  southern  sub-tlivisioas.  Marathi  in  tta  corrupt 
form  is  also  spoken  to  some  extent  in  SbahApur  and  Terdnl*  ilf 
the  total  population  97,1  14  or  49^33  per  cent  speak  Iduratlu  and 
I or  l2'63  per  cent  speak  Kduarcsc.  The  otlier  langungcs  spoken 
are  English,  UiuduBtani,  Gujarati,  Marvddi,  Tamil,  and  Telagu. 

The  pcojdo  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  arc  fairer  and  bctler 
looking  but  those  in  the  Bouthem  or  Kandrese  eub-di visions  ure 
suiierior  in  strength.  The  best  wrestlers  are  found  south  of  the 
Krifthna, 

Dress  varies  aeconling  to  caste  and  creed.  But  ns  a rule  thi' 
**y)eoplei  of  the  northern  aub-divisiona  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
tight ly-wound  turban  from  tho  Kanarese  people  in  the  south,  vrho 
w*ear  a Ioi»scly  tied  scarf  or  rttnuii,  Tho  men  in  the  northern 
sub-divisions  wear  long  drawers,  loose  from  Uie  thigh  to  1x4 ow  the 
kneo>  wdieiice  tbev  suddenly  begin  to  taper  eo  as  to  fit  tightly  round 
the  ealf  to  which  they  arc  invariably  drawn  up-  Another  kind  of 
drawers  also  eominonly  worn,  extends  to  the  knee  only.  On  the 
heufl  is  w*oru  a long  tightly  wmund  three-cornered  turban  of  any 
colour  and  over  the  hoily  either  a coat  l>r  ang(trklmf  a jacket  or 
kandif,  or  a waiatcloth  or  dfiufiir.  In  tlie  Boulli  the  draw^ere  are  not 
common  except  among  the  Beracls  and  other  low  castes  who 
gvuerally  dye  them  a didl  briekdust-red  with  red  ochre  or  hHmmj. 
Tire  Kanarese  generally  wear  a waiatcloth  or  d/ioh/r  round  the 
loins,  another  thrown  over  the  hudy,  or  in  Ihc  place  of  it  a jackid 
or  n short  coat  and  on  the  ht^ad  a white  or  coloured  scarf  or 
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TumAL  In  addition  to  tbeae,  mea  generally  wear  a coarse  blanket 
or  kdmbli.  The  dress  of  the  women  conaists  of  two  garments,  the 
robe  or  iugdi  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  three  broad,  and  tho 
bodice  or  eUoU,  The  robe  is  made  of  every  colour,  but  ie  generally  a 
dark  blue,  particularly  in  the  Kdnarcae  sub-divisions* 

According  to  occupation  the  1881  census  retuma  divide  the* 
population  into  six  classes  : 

I* — 111  state  eennee,  learned  profesuons,  literature  and  arte  4000  or  2'4 
j>er  cent  of  the  population, 

IL — In  house  Herriee  7839  or  3^  per  cent, 

III* — In  trade  ancl  coromeree  5474  or  2'7  per  cent,  * 

IV- — In  Efegriculture  64,10G  or  32'5  per  cent,  ■ 

V* — In  cmita  and  indiifitries  15,741  or  7*9  fier  cent 

VL — In  indefinite  and  unproductive  occupatioua,  including  cliiidreti, 
98,772  or  60’9  per  cent 

In  the  sixth  class  3566  or  I -8  per  cent  of  the  population  ai*e 
returned  m professional  beggars  and  seventeen  os  gaihe^^Iiors  or 
professional  thieves.  The  gaihechors  literally  mean  bundle-lifters 
who  neither  deny  their  avocation  of  theft  nor  steal  at  night 
under  pain  of  excommunicatioo. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each  religious 
class  according  to  sex  at  differetit  ages  with  the  percentage  of  malee 
on  the  total  population  : 

Sdn^ti  P<ypiiliit.ioH  % iSSi* 
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Agriculture  supports  64,106  persons  or  32*5  per  cent  of  the  total* 
population, 

The  bulk  of  husbandmen  are  Jtarathds  or  Kunbis,  Trtiangurs, 
and  Mhdi-s  in  the  northern  8ub-<li visions  and  Lingdyuts,  Jains, 
Hanbars,  Berads,  and  Holayds  in  the  southern  sul>-di  vis  ions.  Of 
these  the  Lingiiyals  and  Joans  are  careful  and  provident*  The 
Alnrathds  though  hardworking  are  extravagant.  The  husbandnien 
livinj^  in  the  east  of  Shi^mtti  and  in  Shithdpur  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Krishna  are  wolJ-to-do.  *Their  condition  elsewhere  is  not  good. 
The  rates  of  assessment  are  higher  than  those  prevailing  in 
neighbouring  Britiali  vilhigoa,  and  the  settlement  period  extends  to 
only  fiiteon  years. 

The  soil,  though  varying  in  quality,  is  on  the  whole  fertile-  In 
Mirajprint  the  soil  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  especva.ll'j 
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fyifl/i'  or  allaviid  depofiit,  is  os^cellenL  The  T?io/t  lands  are 
pfuiieularly  suited  to  mnize,  bark-j%  beans,  castor-oil,  pirnipktiU) 
melons^  brinjals^  and  tobueco.  In  Kuchi  the  eoil  is  generally  of  thii 
same  kind  as  in  the  ilirajprinh  But  the  water  is  nearer  the  stirfju^ 
and  more  irrigated  crops  arc  grown,  such  ob  mjgareane,  earthnuCt^^ 
“garden  vv  heat,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  soil  is  also  lighter  and  hence 
more  bdjri  is  grown.  In  Mangalvedha  the  prevailing  soil  is  black, 
but  from  the  uncertmntv’  of  nunfall  the  average  yield  is  not  greater 
than  in  the  other  siib-di visions.  A good  crop  is  obtained  only  once 
in  three  years,  Terdal,  particularly  near  the  Krishna,  has  much 
good  soil,  mostlv  black.  Some  of  the  sandy  soil  is  also  rith  and 
specially  suited  to  pulses  which  are  largely  grown.  Plantains  grow 
well  under  irrigation  and  yield  a good  profit.  In  ShiihApur  the 
prevailing  soil  is  red,  though  the  black  and  eandy  soils  are  not 
uncommon.  Other  cereals  and  pulses  are  grown,  but  lioe  ie  the 
staple  of  the  sub-division.  The  soil  in  places  j'ields  two  crops  a 
year,  rice  being  followed  by  peas  or  lentils.  A good  deal  of 
eugarcane  is  grown,  particularly  the  rdre  variety  which  is  lights 
coloured  small  and  sweet,  and,  being  raised  on  moist  lowlands, 
needs  little  irrigutlon  to  mature  it.  The  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
potatoes  grown  in  Sh^ihapu^  are  superior-  The  coffee  plant  also 
succeeds  well  with  u little  care.  In  Shirhatti  rich  black  soU 
prevails  which  is  particularly  suited  to  cotton,  both  mdigenoua  ami 
the  acclimatised  New  Orleans.  In  favourable  seasons  rich  crops  of 
wheat  are  raised,  /edrt,  gram,  and  safllow*er  of  superior  quality 
arc  also  grown.  But  as  ivater  is  deep  below  the  surface,  wells  for 
irrigation  are  scarce  and  little  sugarcane  <fnd  vegetables  are  grown. 

The  average  size  of  holdings  varies  from  9J  acres  in  ShAhdpur 
ko  40 J acres  in  Kuehi,  The  largest  holding  is  3S6  acres  io 
Mirajprdnt. 

According  to  the  1582*88  retuma  the  farm  stock  included  10,657 
ploughs,  53^627  bullocki,  28,578  cows,  19,312  shc-buffuloes,  7810 
he-buffaloes,  and  93,366  sheep.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
details : 

Bnnfjli  Farm  JSSi^SS^ 
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The  chief  field  tools  are  the  or  plough,  fctfrt  or  seed-drill, 

kulav  or  hoiTOw,  and  kolpa  or  bullock  hoe.  The  plough  is  of  two 
kinds  the  large  or  fAoria  ftdnifnr  and  tlie  ndn^ar  or  smfdl  hand 
plough.  The  seed-drill  has  usually  three  or  four  tubesj  which  are 
removed  when  the  aced-drill  is  ncicdcdL  as  a harrow.  It  is  gcnenilly 
drawn  by  a pair  of  oxen  bv  two  pairs  in  heavy  soils. 

37je  harrow  is  usuiul’  ^ sonietimcH  by  two  pairs 
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af  btillucks.  It  is  umd  to  brouk  clocls,  loosen  the  eurfuco  where  A^enltnre- 

ploughing  is  not  doiie^  and  to  cover  the  seed  The  bullock  hoc  i«  — 

used  for  weeding* 

Tlie  chief  manures  are  to>Mi  Bwoepingg,  ashes,  and  cow  and  sheep  MAictntEs. 
dung*  Manure  is  as  a rule  used  in  irrigated  lands  in  the  dry  park 
and  generally  in  Shdhdpur  where  the  ralidull  is  heavy.  In  tracts  where 
the  rainfall  is  not  plentiful,  umnure  is  not  much  used,  as  in  seasons 
of  scanty  rainfall  it  bums  the  crop.  The  most  favourite  mode  of 
manuring  seems  to  be  the  penning  of  flocks  on  the  fields  which  need 
fertilising.  For  penning  a hundred  sheep  the  shepherd  usually 
receives  for  every  night  six  pounde  (2  s/tcr#)  and  a meal* 

Of  an  area  of  693,120  acres  or  1083  square  miles,  559,110  acres  Coor  Doviils, 

or  80*66  per  cent  are  arable,  5G,58S  or  8' 16  per  cent  forest,  and 
77,422  or  I MS  per  cent  unarable.  Of  the  arable  area  46,999  acres 
or  8*40  per  cent  were  in  1882-83  fallow  or  under  grass  and 
512,111  acres  or  91*60  per  cent  under  tillage.  The  details  of  the 
prineipuJ  crops  are  : Of  grains  181,408  acres  were  under  Indian  mUlet 
jmri  Sorgbmu  vulgare,  47,437  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  PeniciUaria 
spicata,  22,489  under  wheat  gahu  Tritknim  lestivum,  8137  under 
rice  h/uit  Ory^^a  sativa,  6580  under  Italian  millet  rata  or  kdng 
l^auicum  italicum,  5027  under  7ittrlnu  Elcusme  corocana,  1730  under 
ehcnnu«di/a  l^iinicum  miliaceiim,  1021  under  raoi^e  makka  Zea  mays,  i 

and  100  under  barley  c H or deum  hexastichoii ; of  pidscs  21,636 
acres  were  under  gmm  harbharn  Cicer  urictmum,  10,1 1 7 under  iur 
Cajunus  indicue,  5218  under  fiuiga  or  kuHih  Dolichos  uniflorus,  3122 
under  mittki  Fbaseolus  ai:oiiilifoliua,  1707  under  mug  Phuseolus 
mango,  422  under  peas  t*d/eir*a  IMsum  sativum,  385  under  pdvta 
Dolichos  hibhib,  365  under  m*niur  Er\*uni  lens,  and  35  under  udid 
Phaseolus  radialus  ; of  oil-flCcds  10,308  acres  were  under  safHowe^ 
kardiii  Ciirthamua  tinctorius,  3770  under  earthnut  bhuirmtg  Araebis 
hypogea,  3475  under  castor  oil-seeds  eramli  lUcinis  commuiiia,  2270 
under  linseed  aJj^i  Linum  usitalisaimum,  and  1367  under  sesame  til 
Sesanmra  iiulicum  ; of  fibres  00,743  aeroa  were  under  cotton  kdpua 
Gosaypium  herbaeeuui  ; of  iiiiscellaueous  crops  2201  acres  were  * 
under  tobacco  iamhdkhu  Jiicotiana  tabaccum,  444  under  sugarcane  us 
Saeeharmn  officinanim,  and  111  under  turmeric  kalud  Curcunm^ 
longa* 

Of  these  the  early  or  kharif  (M.)  or  mujigdri  (K.)  crops  are  sown 
bctw'een  the  first  week  of  Juno  and  the  be  , 


except  cotton,  harvested  between  October  and  December*  The  late 
or  ratt  (M.)  or  hingnri  (K,)  crops  are  sown  betw*een  September  and 
November,  according  to  tho  lateness  or  otherwise  of  the  auttimnal 
rains  and  mostly  han^osted  by  tho  end  of  March  The  principal 


1 The  kharif  cropfl  iii‘?ludo  untler  grsfcitie  M/n',  liee,  nmiM,  rdla^ 

«dra,  aad  ; uaJpr  paliee  tttr^  rhurtij  and  mti(/  i under  oiJ-aeedi 

kort9  and  tUi  liuder  libree*  c<»ttoti*  tdg,  aotl  umfuidi  j aud  under  garden  crope  chillloe. 
The  rahi  cropa  include  under  gmine  jviirt  aod  wbtsat ; nuder  puleee  gram,  |>cai,  and 
fiKf.ittfr  ; nibeee<ls  ealHuwer  or  kardai  and  caaigr  oil  plant  i lUid  under  iiArcatios 

initacca*  Ut  jitlri  ubich  is  iHjtli  a lAarj/"  and  a ral>«  urDp,  the  kharif  \arietie« 
called  the  kafmr  aad  the  rft^i  varieties^  tlie 
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irrigiilt'fi  crops  are  augarciint',  eartlmut,  khapli  or  spelL^  rtMt*ik 
or  awuot  pot4it-Oj  turmeric,  and  muir^.  Of  these  the  BUgareone  » 
plunUnl  III  iiie  cold  season  and  ripotis  in  about  a year.  Tht 
earth  nut  is  sown  about  July  and  dug  up  m Januorv,  The  kha^t 
is  sown  in  October  and  reaped  in  January  or  February*  Tbt 
^woet  potato  and  turmeric  are  planted  about  July  and  take  five  or 
six  months  to  ripen.  The  roots  are  not  always  dug  out  when  ready, 
m tliey  aro  not  injured  by  being  loft  longer  under  the  ground.  The 
tnuixe  is  nilBCMi,  when  required,  at  all  soasons.  Besides  these  the 
kmitU  varioty  of  Jvdri  Is  often  in  tbo  east  grown  under  well  irriga- 
tion during'  the  hot  weather  and  reaped  in  the  early  part  of  tbo 
monsoon  principfllly  as  a fodder  crop. 

Siiico  1801  from  which  year  the  State  dates  its  oxiatcnce,  no 
famine  soems  to  have  occurred  exesept  in  1876-77.  The  s^nty 
and  badly  distributed  rainfall  of  1876,  eight  inches  at  S^ngt 
ciom  pored  with  an  are  rage  of  twenty-two  mches,  led  to  failure  of  crops 
and  distress  araounliug  to  famine  over  all  the  sub-divisions  except 
ShithilpurJ  Tbe  Bub-divisions  that  suiFered  most  were  Mtmgolvedha 
and  Tordtil*  In  Mirajprant  and  Kuchi  tbe  villages  away  from 
the  Krishna  and  tbo  Krishna  canal  and  the  whede  of  Sliirhatti 
algo  guCfcred  much.  In  all  these  sub-divisions  the  crops 

withered  everywhere  except  in  jilaccs  near  the  Krishna  where  the 
river  had  flooded  the  country  or  where  oi'tificial  irrigation  was 
available.  In  the  absence  of  autumnal  mins  no  rabi  crops  could  be 
grown  except  in  the  bdgtii^ai  or  garden  lands.  In  the  beginning 
much  difficulty  was  felt  in  raising  funds  for  opening  relief  works* 
Owing  to  former  bad  administration  the  balance  in  the  State  trea- 
sury was  small.  Loans  ivere  raised  from  local  bankers,  but  the 
funds  were  soon  exhausted*  Application  was  made  to  the  British 
Government  for  an  advance,  but  to  continue  the  relief  works,  before 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India  could  be  obtained,  small 
sums  were  from  time  to  time  ad\''anced  from  the  Kolhapur  treasury, 
The  Government  of  India  sanctioned  a loan  of  £90,000  (Rs.  9 lakhs) 
to  the  Sangli  State  to  meet  the  famine.  In  the  beginning  of  July 
1877  the  first  part  of  the  loan  was  paid  and  no  further  difficulty 
was  felt  as  regards  funds* 

The  relief  works  consiated  of  making  now  roads  and  ponds, 
repairing  old  roads,  clearing  and  repairing  old  wells  and  ponds, 
and  pricHypeur  elearancea*  Owing  to  the  want  of  a proper 
engineering  staff  the  works  were  generally  carried  on  on  u small 
scale  except  in  Mangalvcdha  and  Mirajprdnt  where  the  State  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Captain  Twemlow,  R.E*,  executive 
onginecr  in  charge  of  the  Krishna  bridge.  The  relief  works  cost 
£21,800  (Rs.  2,18,000)  of  which  £11,602  (Rs.  1,16,020)  were  piiid 
b^  ' ^tate  and  £10,138  (Rs.  1,01,380)  from  local  funds. 

eginning  of  the  famine  in  November  1876  a charitable 

ion  was  started  at  Mangalvgdha*  In  December  1876 


mU  ifi  1^76  fit  wu  &»  follow La  Jnm  4'32  indietf,  in  JtiJy  4 ‘30. 

II j ADti  in  September  tbut  U a total  of  £5*53  incliee. 
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another  relief  kitehon  was  opened  at  Sdngl!,  In  Slay  1877  relief 
kitchens  were  started  in  other  sub-divisions  and  kept  till  the  end 
of  December  1877.  The  relief  house  at  BangU  wue  started  by 
private  subscriptions  and  was  aided  by  the  State  funds : in  other 
places  the  relief  houses  were  started  by  the  State.  The  relief  housos 
cost  i2279  (Ils.  22,790)  of  which  £1887  (Rs.  18,870)  were  paid  hj^ 
the  State  and  £392  (Rs.  3920)  were  raised  by  private  subscriptions. 

The  follow'ing  statement  shows  the  average  daily  numbers  on 
relief  works  and  ut  charitable  relief  houses  with  the  amount  of  cost 
to  the  State  : SdrigU  Fttmiinfy  lS?e-7T^ 
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Compared  with  1872  the  1881  census  returns  show  a docreaao  of 
2ti,831  people,  mostly  due  to  the  mortality  during  the  1876*77 
famine.  • 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimatod  at  £24,397 
(Rs.  2,43,970)  of  w^hicli  £21,800  (Ra.  2,18,000)  were  spent  on  reliaf 
works,  £1887  (Rs.  18,870)  on  charitable  relief,  and  £710  (Rs.  7100) 
on  spceiul  allowaticee  to  State  seiwunta  Adding  to  tliis  £49.225 
(Rs.  4,92,250)  as  loss  by  revenue  the  total  amounted  to  £73,022 
( lU,  7,30,220)  p The  loss  by  revenue  included  £17,232  (lls.  1 ,72,320) 
as  remissions  on  land  revennej  £193  (Rs,  11*30)  as  reniisaions  to  , 
farmers  and  contractors,  and  £31,S00  (Rs.  3,18,000)  as  the  estimatod 
loss  in  land  revenue  due  to  emigration. 

The  rainfall  of  1877,  thougli  late  and  deficient  at  first,  was  in  the* 
end  ample  and  the  crops  w^ero  generally  good.  In  1878  the  season 
wm  favorable,  but  a plague  of  rats  alo  up  almost  every  grain 
particularly  in  the  eastern  parts.  Steps  were  taken  to  destroy  the 
rats  which  were  killed  by  tliousanda.  But  the  destruction  they 
caused  ksl  to  much  distress  and  in  llangalvedha  there  wras  w'hat  is 
know'n  us  the  rat  famine.  In  the  next  season  in  1879  tho  plague 
disappeared.  Since  then  the  seasons  have  been  generoUy  favorable 
mid  the  people  have  recovered  from  the  famine. 

Of  tho  seventy-eight  bankers  in  tho  State,  twenty-four  are  in 
Stlngli,  twcuty-nine  in  ShdhApur,  fourteen  in  Eabkavi,  four  in 
Tcnlal,  three  in  Shirhatti,  and  four  in  Matigalvcdha.  Their  united 
cupiliil  is  roughly  eslimalocl  at  £99,000  (Rs^  9 Itikh^),  Some  of  the 
baukcTS  grunt  bills  of  exchange  or  hnndtM  on  Bombay,  Poona,  md 
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many  petty  traders  carry  on  money  lending  on  a ainull  Hculei 

At  preaont  (1885)  the  Imperial  rupee  is  the  only  current  coin. 
Formerly  the  current  coin  was  the  Ilukeri  rupee  which  was  worth 
about  1^.  (13  an?ias).  The  Hukeri  rupee  is  still  oeeasionully  used 

Jn  making  payments  of  some  charitable  allowances  from  the  chief's 
khastji  or  private  department ; but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tliis 
coin  paymients  are  now  generally  made  in  the  Imiierial  rupee  at 
the  eitehtinge  of  the  day.  Of  other  old  coins  gold  mohars^ 
vardisf  and  Aans  are  sometimes  sold  in  the  market  but  they  fetch 
only  the  value  of  the  gold  they  cotitain. 

All  classes  except  bankers  and  traders  generally  invest  most  of 
their  savings  in  gold  and  silver  ortianicuts.  The  traders  and 
hankers  invest  half  their  capital  in  biminesa  and  the  other  half  in 
omoments  wliich  when  needed  are  also  used  in  their  business. 
Some  invest  their  capital  in  landed  property 

Trade  and  moncyleiidiiig  go  hand  in  hand.  The  bulk  of  the 
moneylenders  in  Bdngli  are  Brj^hmans,  GmarAt  Jlarwdr  and 
LingAyat  A^dnia,  and.  a few  Joins,  llajputs,  Kunbis,  and  Mustilmiina; 
in  Bhtihdpur  they  are  Shenvis  and  other  Bralimans,  Lingayat 
VdiUB,  JainSp  and  a few  Marwar  A^dnis  ; and  in  Robkaviund  Terdtil 
they  are  mostly  Lingdyat  A^diiie  and  Jains  and  u few  Bnihmans, 
Mdrwdr  VdiiiSj  and  Kunbis*  The  monc3dender3  who  have  a capital 
of  £300  {Re.  5000)  and  upwards,  keep  a day  book  or  rojkhanht., 
the  ledger  or  khattivahl^  the  cash  book  or  mttjdivahij  a book  of 
articles  advanced  or  jdtigadvahU  and  a rough  memorandum  book  or 
hdltipan.  Those  who  issue  bills  of  oxchabge  or  Aan/AX  also  keep  a 
bill  register  or  hundinortd^xL  The  moneylenders  whose  capital  is 
ksa  than  £500  (Rs.  5000),  only  keep  the  day  book,  the  ledger,  and 
the  rough  memorandum  hook. 

Compound  interest  is,  m a rule,  charged  on  sums  either  due  on 
current  accounts  or  advanced  on  movable  pawned  articles.  On  the 
first  of  KdHik  (October-Xovember)  the  new  trade  year  day,  interest  is 
calculatcKl  on  sums  due  for  the  previous  year.  This  interest  and  tlie 
past  year  s balance  form  the  principal  for  the  next  year*  On  money 
advanced  on  immovable  property  simple  interest  is  generally 
'chai*god-  For  traders  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  five 
to  nine  and  for  other  classes  from  nine  to  twenty-four  per  cent  and 
sometimes  higher*  On  movable  pawned  articles,  if  of  gold,  the 
yearly  rate  is  generally  six  and  sometimee  nine  per  cent ; if  of 
silver,  the  rate  rises  from  nino  to  twelve  per  cent*  The  pawned 
articles  should  be  worth  one  and  a quarter  times  as  much  us  tlm 
sums  lent*  AV^bero  immovable  property  is  mortgaged  the  yearly 
rate  varies  from  nine  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Honey  invested  la 
landed  property  usually  yields  a yearly  ruto  of  nine  per  cent  and 
never  higher  than  twelve  per  cent* 

The  practice  of  mortgaging  labour  prevails  among  labourers  and 
the  poorer  cultivators.  The  persona  who  mortgage  labour  arc 
generally  those  who  wish  to  get  married.  Land  proprietors  itsually 
advance  money  on  lubom'  mortgage.  The  |>eriod  for  pledged 
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service  extends  from  three  to  seven  years,  the  year  being  sometimes 
reckoned  as  one  of  thirteen  months.  To  work  off  a loan  of  i 10 
(Ra,  100)  a labourer  has  to  work  for  seven  years;  durmg  this 
period  the  labourer,  in  addition  to  the  advance,  yearly  receives 
clothing  worth  (Rs*  3),  that  is  £l2  2s.  (Rs.  1 21)  in  all,  or  less  than^ 
3^r.  (Rfl.  1 i)  per  month.  The  ordinary  monthly  wages  of  a menial* 
servant  are  about  8s.  (Rs.  4).  When  the  labourer  receives  a meal 
from  the  master  the  length  of  the  service  is  increased,  but  under 
either  circumstance  the  mortgagee  never  gets  less  than  a yearly 
mtereat  of  twenty-one  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a herisman  who 
understands  the  tending  and  milking  of  cows  the  terms  of  mortgage 
are  easier.  The  herdsman  also  gets  his  food  from^the  master.  In 
such  cases  the  mortgagee  rarely  gets  more  than  nine  per  cent  interest 
yearly. 

Besides  the  pledged  labourers  there  is  a distinct  class  of  here- 
ditary bondsmen  coBcd  Lekavlas*  The  bekavloa,  meaning  sons  of 
female  slaves,  are  found  in  rich  Brdliman  and  Mardtha  families. 
They  are  well  treated  and  considered  members  of  the  family  in 
which  they  ore  bom.  The  Lekavlas  form  the  property  of  their 
masters  and  at  the  partition  of  the  family  are  cfivided  like  other 
property.  The  custom  of  keeping  mistresses  and  treating  their 
offspring  as  Ijekavlos  has  been  now  Teas  prevalent  than  before,^ 

Of  skilled  labourers  the  goldsmith  yearly  earns  £J0  to  £50 
(Rs.  100  - 500),  and  in  the  town  of  Shdhdpur  as  much  os  £100 
(Rs.  1000);  the  silversmith  about  £20  {118.200)  ; and  the  eopper- 
smith  £12  (Ra,  120),  Th^carpenter  in  a town  daily  earns  7^d.  to 
Is.  3ti.  (5-7fts,),  the  bricklayer  Gd.  to  1^.  (4-8  as.),  the  mason  to 
Is.  3^f,  (4-10  ns,),  the  blacksmith  to  Is.  3d.  (7*  10  os.),  the  tailor 
9d.  {G  as.),  the  barber  6d,  to  7Jd,  (4-5  as,),  and  the  cotton-dennei^ 
or  Pinjdri  6i  (4  as,}*  The  weaver  in  one  day  weaves  an  ordinary 
woman's  robe  or  sddif  about  twenty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  and 
on  this  earns  about  6<L  (4  a-s.),  Tho  dyer  daily  earns  Is.  6d,  to 
28.  (Re,  J - 1)  in  the  town  of  Hdngli  where  tho  dyeing  of  turbans 
and  or  scarves  is  largely  carried  on.  Among  unskilled 

labourers  men  earn  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  a^.)  a day,  women  2id.  to  3d, 
(11-2  as.),  boys  ajd*  (14  as,),  and  girls  IJd,  to  24d. 

The  class  that  earns  a livelihood  by  mere  day  labour  is  small.  Tb©  * 
poorer  husbandmen  when  freed  from  field  work  or©  employed  as 
day  labourers*  Unskilled  labour  is  therefore  dear,  particularly 
at  seed  and  harvest  time  wbon  the  daily  wages  rise  to  Gd.  (4  as.). 
Field  labourers  ore  generally  paid  in  kind,  from  six  to  nine  pounds 
(2-  3 ^/ier«)  of  groin. 

Gold  and  silver  and  safiron,  musk,  opium,  and  atiar  or  rose  and 
other  essences  or©  sold  by  the  following  table  : Right  make 

one  mdsaf  twelve  mdsda  one  to  2d,  and  twenty-four  tolas  one  sher. 


^ The  T^ka^lAft  injLrry  among  ihotawlvcft  tuid  with  girla  at  lout  of  equal  atatiis. 
For  iiiatance,  tho  grantkoD  by  marriage  of  a Lcknvln  ia  coiuitdured  pumr  than  hla 
grandfather  and  would  never  marry  tbo  daughter  of  n Lekavia;  bii  wile  must  at 
loMt  bo  the  gr^ddaughter  of  a likavla.  Here,  as  ebewbcrc,  the  stigma 
to  illogilimate  birth  ui  irashed  out  by  time* 
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For  the  tola  the  Imperial  rupee  in  now  used  which  is  Ices  than  the 
paJcka  or  real  tola  by  four  gunjas,  luferior  metala  and  groccriee 
are  sold  by  the  fallowing  table  : Two  ^dvs  one  uchherj  two  aefthf^rB 
one  tf/ier,  five  ahers  one  pdsrif  two  pavrls  one  dhatJti,  two  dkadii^ 
one  admem,  two  admariB  one  marh  twenty  mms  one  khandif  and 
Ithree  kacJut  vmna  one  pakka  or  Bengal  man  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  pdi?  weighs  about  Imperial  rupees.  Grain  ie  sold  by  the 
following  measure:  Two  c h tptas  ono  vidpta^  tw^o  mdplcU  one  nher, 
two  ghers  one  odist  i,  two  adittris  one  pilgli,  Bixteen  ptiylis  one  wmn, 
twenty  matis  one  khmidif  thirty-two  mntis  one  her  or  goni  that  is 
a packbullocV-lood.  The  grain  meueurea  vary  in  dlfibrent  aub-divi- 
eiona.  The  chi^Hef  which  is  the  unit  of  the  gram  measure,  is 
generally  equal  to  one  pound  ; but  in  Shahdpur  and  I)odvM  it 
weighs  half  a pound,  that  is  the  meusurca  here  arc  half  in  w^oight 
of  those  current  in  other  parte. 

The  State  ie  fairly  off  for  roads  which  are  generally  feeder®  to 
trunk  lines  in  the  British  and  other  Native  State  territory  leading 
to  important  trade  centres.  The  State  keeps  130  i milea  of  rood  m 
repair.  Of  these  niiioty-one  miles  are  in  good  order,  33  J being  in 
Mirujprdntj  eight  in  Kuihi,  twenty-two  in  Mangalvedlio,  five  In 
Terdal,  eight  in  ShdbApur,  and  I44  in  Shirhatti.  In  Miru|pr^nt 
tho  chief  roads  are  the  Athni-Chiplun,  Sitngli-Aklij  Sangli-Uplavi, 
and  Bijdpur-Pandharpur.  Tho  Athni-Chiplun  is  a high  road 
runiiiug  from  Athni  in  Belgaum  to  Chiplun  m Rutndgiri.  Passing 
by  Miraj  and  Sangli  it  joins  the  Poona*  Bel  gaum  trunk  road  at 
Petb  in  the  Vdlva  sub-division  of  Sittara  and  branches  westward  at 
Kardd  for  Chiplun  by  the  Kumbharlu  pass.  Thirteen  miles  of  this 
road  run  through  the  State  and  are  kept  in  good  repair-  Tho 
Silngli-Akli  is  a metalled  rood,  two  miles  long  running  from  Sdngli 
to  the  AkJi  bridge  on  the  Krishna.  At  Akli  it  joins  the  road  w-hich 
runs  westward  from  Kolhdpur  to  Ratndgiri  by  the  Amba  pass. 
The  Sdn^li-ITplavi  road  runs  eight  miles  north-east  from  Sdngli 
to  Uplavi  by  Budguon,  Kavldpur,  and  Kumta.  Of  the  Bijdpur- 
Pandharpur  road  10 J miles  run  through  Mirajprdnt  and  are  kept 
in  repair-  Besides  these  a portion  of  the  old  Belgaum ‘Tasgaon  road 
is  kept  in  repair  and  a new  road  is  being  built  from  Sdngli  to 
Ndndre  which  ie  to  be  a station  on  the  West  Deccan  Railway,  In 
Kuchi  a branch  rood,  four  miles  long,  joins  Kavtha-Mahdnkdl  with 
the  Biidpur-Pandharpur  rood.  Another  road  four  milea  long  runs 
from  Kuehi  to  Jdygavhdn.  In  ilangalvedha  the  State  keeps  iu 
repair  six  miles  of  the  road  from  Sdngola  to  Mangalvedha  in  the 
west,  six  miles  of  the  Manga!  vedha-Hholdpur  road  from  Man  gal- 
vedha  to  Begarapur  on  the  Bhima  in  the  east,  and  ten  miles  of  the 
Mangalvedha-Pandharpur  road  from  Maravdc  to  Malevddi  on  the 
Mdn  in  the  north.  The  Sdngola-MungalviiJha  road  leadB  to  Sdngli 
m the  south-west  In  Terdal  a five-mde  road  runs  from  Terdal 
to  Rahkavi.  From  Rabkavi  this  road  riins  on  to  Kolddgi  through 
Mudhol,  In  Sholapur  there  are  three  roads  the  Poona-Dhdrwdr, 
the  Bel  gaum- Vengurk,  and  the  Belgaum -Panchgaon.  Of  these  the 
first  two  are  Imperial  trunk  lines.  Of  the  Belgaum-Pancbgaoa 
road  eight  miles  run  through  the  State  and  are  kept  in  repair- 
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In  Shirhatti  the  Gadsg-Pdla  rood,  which  carriea  much  traffic,  runs  for 
five  iilIIcs  and  is  kept  in  good  repair;  Besides  thiJi  three  roads  run 
from  Shirhatti,  one  to  Chhabi  foiir  miles,  another  to  MAgdi  four 
miles,  and  a third  to  Mulgund  miles*  From  Mulgimd  the  road 
runs  to  Oadag  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  east  and  south  Deccan 
railways,  • 

The  State  has  fifty-five  rest-houses.  Besides  these  travellers  find 
accommodation  in  the  Mdruti  temples  in  the  villages* 

Siingli  has  six  subn^fficea  and  three  village  ofiBces.  The  sub- 
offices  are  at  SdngH,  Mangalvedha,  TordaJ,  Rabkavi,  SbAh^pur,  and 
Shirhatti,  The  village  offices  are  at  Mahitnkil-5a%'tha,  Kavhkpur, 
and  DodvM*  They  are  in  charge  of  schoolmasters  who,  in  addition 
to  their  pay  as  schoolmasters,  receive  yearly  allowances  from  the 
postal  department. 

Trade  except  in  Shdhdpur  and  Sdngli  is  in  the  hands  of  Lingfiyat 
Viinis  and  Jams,  At  Shdhjlpur  it  is  shared  in  by  Shenvi  Brdhmans 
many  of  whom  are  wealthy,  and  a few  Mardth^,  and  at  Sdngli  by 
Brdhmans,  Gujarat  and  Udrw'ar  Vdnis,  Mardthds,  and  Musolindns. 
The  trading  season  begins  after  the  Divdii  holidays  in  October* 
November  and  lasts  tiU  the  Akshad-fratiya  or  3rd  of  the  first  half  of 
Vfti^ftdkA  (xipril-May)^  on  which  day  all  cotton  bargainfl  are  finally 
settled.  The  general  practice  is  for  petty  traders  or  agents  of  large 
firms  to  go  about  from  vilLige  to  village  to  the  growers  and  buy  up 
the  expected  crop  by  either  making  an  advance  on  it  before  it  is 
harvested  or  after  it  has  been  garnered.  The  buver  then  sends  the 
grain  to  his  master  or  the^cearest  favourable  market,  which  is  usu^- 
ly  out  of  State  limits,  ilany  husbandmen,  however,  do  not  deal  with 
these  middlemen  and  take  their  produce  in  person  to  tho  nearest 
market  for  sale.  Tho  produce  of  Mirajprdnt  and  Kuchi  gonoralty 
comes  to  Siingli,  Miraj,  and  Tasgaon  for  aalo,  of  Mangalvedha  to 
Pandharpur  or  Sholapur,  of  Terd^  to  Athni  or  Rabkavi,  of  Shibi- 
pur  to  Shdhdpur  or  Bclgaum,  and  of  SliirhatU  to  Kubli  or  Gadag, 
The  growers  in  Shirhatti  generally  take  cotton  to  Hubli  or  Gadag, 
but  when  it  is  likely  to  fetch  higher  prices  ut  SadAshivgadin  Kdnam,* 
three  or  four  of  the  husbandmen  join  together  and  take  about  a 
dozen  cartlonda  to  that  port, 

Weekly  markets  are  held  at  nineteen  places:  two  in  Mirajprdot, 
at  Kavldpur  on  Wednesday  and  at  Sdngli  on  Saturday;  tvfo  in 
Kuchi,  at  Kavtha-l^rahdnkdl  on  Tuesday  and  at  Manjarda  on 
Wednesday;  two  in  Mangalvedha,  at  Mangalvedha  and  Loni,  both 
on  Monday  ; two  in  Terdal,  at  Rabkavi  on  Monday  and  at  Terdal 
on  Thursday  ; six  in  Shdhdpur,  at  Balekundri-Ehurd  on  Monday, 
at  Sulebhavd  on  Wodnoeday,  at  DodvM  on  Thursday,  at  Sambre  on 
Friday,  and  at  Shilhjipur  jgid  Miiribil  on  Saturday;  and  five  in 
Shirhatti,  at  Belhatti  on  Monday,  at  Itg©  on  Tueaday,  at  Bidarhiilli 
on  Wedneaday,  at  Banikop  on  Saturdaj%  and  at  Shirhatti  on  Sunday. 
Tho  chief  articles  sold  at  these  markets  ore  cattle,  cloth,  cotton, 
clarifiiKl  butter,  grain,  grocseriee,  metals,  molasses,  oil  and  oilseeds,  salt, 
timber,  and  tobacco. 

Tho  chief  exports  arc  from  Mirajprdnt  cotton,  kahdr 
oilseeds,  molasses,  tobacco,  clarified 
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from  Kiiehi  cotton,  khnpU  wheat,  ahatu  /rari,  and  tobacco;  from 
Mongol vedha  wheat,  rioo,  shdln  jedri^  oilgeeda,  and  gram  and  other 
pukes  : from  ShdhApur  rice,  midw  or  women’s  robes,  kham  or  bodice- 
cloth,  and  dkotars  or  waistcloths  ; from  Terdid  wheat,  shdiu  jrdrif 
groin,  Biidu  or  women’s  robes,  kham  or  bodicecloth,  dhotar^  or 
•woLBiclotbe,  and  country  yarn ; and  from  Shirhatti  cotton,  whcot^ 
kakar  oilseeds,  and  pulaea 

Thirty-eight  fairs  are  held,  eight  in  Mirajprdnt,  seven  in  Kuc^, 
three  in  Terdol,  ten  in  Shdhdpur,  and  ten  m Shirhatti,  The  fairs 
last  from  one  to  three  days.  The  attendance  varies  from  about  a 
hundred  to  35,000  and  the  average  sale  from  a few  rupees  to  £5600 
(Rs,  66,000).  TTie  following  stutemont  gives  the  details  : 
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Of  Sitngli  crafts  the  most  important  arc  tho  dyeing  of  yam  and 
head-dresses  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  and  woollen  blankets. 

The  dyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  three 
Kdnarese  sub-di visions  m the  south,  eepeciilly  at  Rubkaviond  Sh^hd* 
pur.  The  favourite  colour  for  sddis  or  robes  among  Kdnatmo 
n omen  is  blue ; Murdtha  women  wear  robes  of  every  colour.  The 
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only  faat  colours  produced  on  cotton  goods  are  the  red  and  difiFerent 
Bbades  of  indigo.  Of  these  the  indigo  dyeing  is  simple ; the  dyeing 
in  red  is  described  below.  Green,  orange,  yellow,  and  tnrkey-nKi 
vom  required  for  women^s  robes  is  obtained  from  Bombay. 
Fonnerly  silk  used  to  be  dyed  locally  with  vegetable  and  mineral 
dyea.  Of  late  the  cheaper  aniline  dyes  which  ore  imported  fronfc 
Europe  and  yield  a variety  of  bright  tints,  have  nearly  supplanted  the 
native  fast  colours. 

For  dyeing  red  a Ehaukadi  or  set  of  twenty-four  cAtf^^w  or  hanks 
of  country  yam  is  made  into  eight  bundles  each  containmg  three 
hanks  tied  to  on©  another.  About  three  pounds  (5  sheri)  oi  plantain 
bark  ashes  are  mixed  in  a vat  with  a piteherful  of  dbft  water,  Tho 
mixture  is  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for  eui  hour,  when  the  ashes 
settle  down  leaving  clear  water  above.  About  three  q^unrte  of  this 
water  are  then  poured  into  a basin  and  with  it  are  nuxed  about  i 
pound  (5  toldjs)  of  goat’s  dung  and  f pound  (IJ  eher)  of  sesame  oil. 
The  bundles  ore  then  steeped  in  this  mixture  one  by  on©  and  piled 
upon  each  other  without  being  wrxmg.  The  pile  is  closely  covered 
for  two  days  with  sacking  so  os  to  shut  out  the  air.  On  the  third  day 
a pitcher  of  w^uter  is  again  mixed  with  plantain  bark  ashes  as  stated 
above.  About  two  or  three  quarts  of  this  mixture  are  poured  into  a 
trough,  in  which  the  bundles  are  put  two  by  two  and  trodden  on 
to  press  out  the  oil.  The  bundles  are  then  taken  out  of  the  trough 
and  without  being  wrung  are  placed  in  the  sun  on  a pavement  to  dry. 
The  bundles  at  this  time  must  not  be  placed  upon  one  another  but 
separately  dried,  or  Bpontaneous  combustion  sets  in.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in*  the  sun.  The  bundles  while  moist  are 
taken  to  the  veranda  and  spread  there  for  a time.  They  are  again 
placed  in  the  sun  for  four  hours  to  dry.  Another  pitcherful  of  water 
is  then  poured  into  the  vat  and  the  iishcs  therein  stirred  up? 
After  a while  when  the  ashes  have  settled  down  leaving  clear 
water  above,  the  same  process  as  mentioned  above  is  repeated  five  or 
six  times.  The  yam  is  then  taken  to  a river  or  brook,  washed,  and 
dried  on  a pavement.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  dye,  ^ 

To  prepare  the  dye  about  twelve  pounds  (4  man)  of  roots 

are  pounded.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  J pound  ( J «Aer)  of  sesame 
oil  and  again  pounded.  The  same  quantity  of  oil  is  again  added  amt* 
the  pounding  repeated  a thiid  time,  the  dye  being  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  About  f pound  (16  foim)  of  this  powder  and^  pound 
(4  alum  are  then  mixed  with  water  enough  to  steep  one  bundle. 

Into  this  mixture  one  of  the  buncUes  is  dipped,  token  out,  and  placed 
in  another  vessel.  In  this  way  when  all  the  bundles  are  dipped,  they 
are  left  for  tho  night.  Next  day  they  are  taken  to  a river  or  brook 
and  dried  in  the  sun  on  a pavement.  Then  f ollow^s  the  fixing  process. 
About  three  pounds  {1  jiltsri),  of  fine  carbonate  of  soda  or  pdpdi  and 
j pound  of  alum  are  pounded  together  to  a fine  powder,  14  pounds 
(24  sAi^rjr)  of  oil  being  added  to  it  while  being  pounded,  and  4 pound 
(20  Mm)  of  this  powder  is  mixed  with  water  enough  to  cover  one 
bun^e.  The  bundles  are  then  dipped  one  by  one  in  the  mixture  as 
stated  above  and  left  for  the  nighl  Next  day  they  are  put  into  a 
largo  vessel  and  placed  on  the  tire,  and  if  necessary  water  ia  add©? 


Crafts* 

DirxiKO, 
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aa  to  hme  the  bundles  an  inch  under  the  surface*  The  bundles  while 
boiling  are  lifted  by  a stick,  a string  being  previously  tied  round  them 
for  the  purpose*  A quart  of  water,  if  necsesaary,  may  also  be  poured 
into  the  vessel  while  the  bundles  are  bDiUng.  After  they  have  been 
boiled  for  two  hours,  the  bundles  are  taken  out  and  next  day  washed 
•in  a river  or  brook  and  dried  on  a pavement  in  the  sun.  The  colour 
thus  produced  is  a fast  dye  and  resembles  that  of  the  khdf^va  cloth 
mode  at  Ifdgpur  in  the  Central  Provinces*  The  dyed  yam  is  chiefly 
used  in  making  women^s  robes  or  »4dis  and  bodicocloths  or  cholis. 
For  dyeing  twenty  •four  hanks  of  cotton  yam  vidued  at  (Rs*  6) 
the  cost  omt^uuts  to  about  9s.  6d*  (Ra,  4^)*^ 

Turbane  ore  ifell  dyed  at  S^gli*  Ten  different  kinds  of  colours 
are  given.  To  dye  a turban  about  sixty  feet  long  in  kmumki  or 
bright  rose  red,  tw'^o  pounds  of  safflower  are  put  into  a cloth  bag  hung 
from  a square  wooden  frame  on  four  legs  and  a pitcherful  of  water  is 
poured  on  them.  After  the  water  has  run  tl^ough  the  safflower 
IB  crushed  by  the  band  and  another  pitcherful  of  water  is  poured 
into  it,  when  water  of  a reddish  tinge  begins  to  ooze  out  The 
safflower  is  then  squeezed  dry  and  mixed  with  ^ pound  (4  toldB) 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  About  half  a pitcherful  of  water  is  poured 
giving  a rod  colour.  This  red  water  is  placed  apart*  Two  quiirtB 
of  water  are  ogain  poured  into  the  bag  giving  a reddish  tinge.  To 
this  reddish  water  pound  (I  Ma)  of  turmeric  powder  and  | pound 
(20  tolas)  of  lemon  juioe  ore  added.  In  this  mixture  the  turban  is 
first  dipped  and  wrung.  It  is  then  dipped  into  the  red  water  pre- 
viously set  apart,  to  which  about  li  pounds  (60  of  acid  are  now 

added.  The  turban  is  then  hung  out  to  dry.  If  it  be  found  on  drying 
that  the  colour  is  not  of  the  required  shade  the  turban  is  dipped  a 
second  time  into  the  red  water*  To  dye  or  rose  colour  the  process 

IS  the  same  os  above,  except  that  no  turmeric  powder  is  used  and  tho 
quantity  of  safflower  is  r^ucod  to  one  pound.  To  dye  in  pydji  or 
pale  pink  only  half  a pound  of  safflower  is  enough.  To  dye 
a Btill  paler  pink  than  pyq/'t,  the  red  water  obtained  from  half  a 
pound  of  Bafflower  is  mixed  with  ^ pound  (5  ioltig)  of  acid  and  some 
water.  The  mixture  is  left  un^eturbed  for  about  six  hours,  by 
which  time  the  crumbled  safflower  is  deposited  at  tho  bottom 
cleaving  reddish  water  above.  The  sediment  at  the  bottom  is  now 
removed  into  another  vessel  and  mixed  with  four  quarts  of 
water  and  i pound  (20  Md^)  of  acid.  The  turban  ia  then  dipped 
into  this  mixture,  wrung,  and  dried.  To  dye  kmhri  or  pale  orange 
pound  (4  tolas)  of  soda  and  tV  pound  (4  t&iiU)  of  turmeric 
powder  are  mixed  with  about  two  quarts  of  water.  The  turban  is 
dipped  into  this  mixture  and  wrung.  It  is  then  dipped  into  the  red 
water  obtained  from  a ^ound  of  safflower  in  the  same  way  as  for 
dyeing  pink.  To  dye  narangi  or  orapge  the  process  is  the  same 
os  for  keshri  except  that  four  pounds  of  safflower  arc  required. 


* The  details  ore,  4s,  IBs,  2)  for  twelvs  pounds  (i  ntom)  of  mots,  U,  TJd.  (13  at,} 

for  three  pounds  (1  pdsrf)  of  carbonate  of  sods  or  pdnfi,  2s,  (Ee*  1)  for  eight  pound* 
of  seaamo  oil,  IH*  (I  aima)  for  | pound  {24  eoy»)of  ^um,  8rf.  (2  as,)  lor  pjaniain  bark 
asheB,  3tf.  (2  for  fuel,  6tL  (4  osj  ai  wages  for  jwmiding  mrar$ji  and  carbonate  ol 
soda,  md  Bd,  as,)  as  wage*  for  dyeing,  giTiug  n total  of  Ps.Cd.  (H&  4i), 


m 
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To  dye  jdmbhaia  or  purple,  the  turban  ie  first  dyod  with  mdigo.  It 
ia  then  dippcKl  into  the  red  water  obtained  froin  two  pounds  of 
audio wer  in  the  same  way  as  for  dyeing  kmumbi.  To  dye  green  the 
turban  is  first  dyed  with  indigo  and  then  dipped  into  a mixture 
which  IB  prepared  by  mixing  pound  (4  ioim)  of  acid  and  ^ pound 
(2  tclds)  of  turmeric  powder  with  water  enough  to  wet  the  turbam* 
To  dye  abashdi  or  crimBon  I pound  (20  told»)  of  cochineal  or  kirnmj- 
dtina  and  i pound  (10  tokU)  of  dried  piatochio  flowers  are  pounded 
together  and  mixed  with  about  two  quarts  of  water*  After 
boiling  tho  mixture  about  ^ poimd  (5  iaidt}  of  alum  is  thrown 
into  it.  A turban  dyed  pink  aa  stated  abovej  if  dipped  in  this 
mixture  and  dried,  becomes  abdshdi  or  dark  Grim  son.  To  dye 
iimholi  or  yellow  pound  (4  tolfis)  of  turmeric  powder  and 
pound  (2  tolm)  of  soda  ora  mixed  with  water  and  the  turban  is 
dipped  into  this  mixture.  The  turban  while  moist  is  then 
dipped  into  another  mixture  prepared  by  mixing  | pound  (5  Cckis) 
of  alum  with  soft  water*  To  dye  pistdl^  or  bright  green  a turban 
dyed  yellow  as  stated  aboYo  ib  dipped  into  a mixture  of  ^ pound 
(2  talas)  of  fine  indigo  powder  and  a pitcher  and  a half  of  water. 

The  wea%'iiig  of  cotton  goods  is  carried  on  more  largely  in  the 
^dnareae  than  in  the  Marathi  mib-di\nsions*  The  stldu  or  women ^s 
robes  and  eholis  or  bodicecloths  woven  at  Rabkavi  and  Shdhapur 
have  a name*^ 

AVoollen  blankets  or  kambUs  are  mode  all  over  the  State.  Aa 
the  wool  is  not  dyed,  the  blankets  are  either  black,  white,  or  gray 
of  ditferent  shades  or  mixture  of  these  colours  in  longitudinal  bars. 
Occasionally  the  pattern  is*a  black  or  white  check  of  the  kind  known 
in  Scotland  os  shepherd’s  plaid*  The  blankets  are  generally  nine 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  and  fetch  2s,  6d,  to  5b,  (Rs. 

The  best  blanket  fetches  as  much  os  £2  10$.  (Bs*  25]* 

Of  other  crafts  the  brass  work  of  Sdngli  has  a name  in  the  Bom- 
bay Kani4tak.  To  develop  this  industry  the  late  chief  Chintamanrdv 
(1801-1851}  introduced  into  Stogli  a colony  of  Karajgarsor  brass- 
workers.  In  Sangli  there  arc  also  some  good  atono  masons  who 
work  to  ony  design  in  the  hard  rock  of  tho  country  basalt.  They 
have  lately  been  well  employed  in  the  Kolhapur  State. 

Silngli  forms  part  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  Fatvardhan 
family.  The  founder  of  this  family  was  one  flar  or  Ilari  Lin 

Biillam  Bhatt,  a native  of  the  village  of  Eotavda  in“  tlie  iXonican. 
This  man,  after  distin^shing  himself  by  a long  series  of  devotional 
austerities,  was  appointed  upddkya  or  foraUj  priest  to  Nd.ro 
MahAtlov,  chief  of  Icholkaranji  in  tho  EolMpur  State.  On  tho 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  this  chiePa  eon  to  tho  daughter  of  Bdlaji 
VishvanAth  the  first  Feahwa,  in  1722,  Har  Bhatt  wua  brought  to  the 
notice  of  tho  Pcehwa,  and  his  sons  Govind  and  Rljmchandra  were 
oro  long  token  into  the  ser^doe  of  the  latter*  A tKrJ  eorTTrimbak 
obtained  servico  with  the  rdja  of  Akalkot,  After  tho  death  oTBAiAji 
Pant  Poshwa  Har  BhatFs  family  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
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History.  hia  successors,  and  GovmdrAv  with  his  son  GopdIrAv  took  an  active 
part  in  the  events  of  BSIS]nJ^jirav'a  reign.  After  a successful 
camgaiCT  against  the  nf  which  he  distinguished 

himself,  he^ceRedlProm  the  NawAb  a^Srant  in  indm  of  the  fort  of 
DodvAd>  with  the  land  assigned  for  its  support,  which  form  port  of 
the  present  poescssions  of  the  Putvardhan  family.  It  was  in  the 
reira  of  the  Peahwa  MAdhavrAv  BalhU,  however,  that  tho  fortunes 
of  the  Patvardhans  reached  their  zenith.  In  1761  the  fort  of  I^lirai 
with  some  thdndg  and  customs  duties  we  re  “ assigned  to  Go vi  nd rA v 
for  the  mointenance  of  troops*^  In  1763-64  ggmnjViwtt  lands  of  the 
annual  rentid  of  upwards  of  f250,0Dir(ft6r9o  were  assigned 

to  him  in  association  with  his  nepbews  Parashurdm  R^mchandra  and 
Nilkanth  Trimbok  Patvardhan  for  the  maintenance  of  8000  horse. 
The  $aranjdm  was  composed  of  a number  of  districts  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  between  the  15th  and  18th  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  some  lying  to  the  north  of  Pandharpur  and  others 
being  so  for  south  as  to  be  watered  by  the  Tungabhadra.  The  most 
compact  portion  of  the  saranjam^  as  well  as  the  richest,  was  tlmt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Miraj_atid  adjoining  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Kolhdpur.  The  headquarters  of  saratijdmddrs  were  here,  and  the 
intention  of  the  Peshwa  evidently  was  to  hold  the  Tliija  of  KqlhApur^ 
in  ^eck  by  the  establishment  of  such  a powerful  sarmi^dm  in  hia* 
iraraidmite’ vicinity.  A considerable  part  of  the  Patvardhan's  posses- 
sions being  near  the  Maisur  frontier  the  duty  devolved  on  them  of 
watching  Haidar  All  ^so  and  bearing  the  first  brunt  of  his  attacks 
wUen  lie  and  hie^on  chose  to  invade  toe  Mardtba  territory. 

Gratitude  to  their  benefactor  Madhdvrfift’  led  the  Patvordhane  to 
aid  that  prince  actively  in  his  struggle  for  power  with  his  ambitious 
uncle  and  guardian  Raghun^thrav,  gcnc^ly  known  as  llaghoba 
S^Lda.  Whenever  the  latter  gained  the  upper  hand  he  show^  hie 
resentment,  as  by  the  attack  and  capture  of  Mi  raj  on  one  occasion, 
but  bis  enmity  was  not  so  dangerous  as  the  vindictive  feeling  which 
descended  to  his  son  B^jirdv,  the  last  of  the  Peshwds,  which 
nearly  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  PatTardhan  family,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on.  Besides  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  internal  politics 
of  the  Mardtha  empire  during  Mddhavrdv'a  reign,  the  Patvardhans 
yfcre  actively  employed  in  all  the  campaigns  against  Haidar  All  and 


\ The  fo^  of  Mirai  wm  probably  built  by  the  Bahmiuii  kia^  The  firat  meDtiou 
of  it  in  Ffiirifihta  oceam  in  tbe  account  of  the  revolt  of  Bahfalur  GiMni  14&3). 

which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  lustorical  eketch  of  Kolhapur. 

Tile  fort  and  dialrict  appear  to  have  been  at  that  tune  in  the  poaoeBsion  of  n Hindu 
landholder  Pgta  Naig  (Brigga*  Ferishta,  III.  346).  On  the  fall  of  the  Bahinaiu 
dynasty  Mirai  pasaea  into  the  h&nda  of  the  kings  of  Bij&pur.  Ali  Adil  Shhh  woa 
kept  there  under  Burveillanco  durmc  the  latter  yean  Of  the  reign  of  IbrAhim  Adil 
ShAh  his  father,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  ma^le  the  place  a point  tVappui  in  the 
operatioQfl  undertaken  to  aeenre  tho  throne.  The  gaifison  took  part  aftorwanU  m 
the  revolt  of  Ismail  agalnat  IbrAhim  Adil  SliAh  IL  (Ferislita,  III.  ISO).  When  ShivAji 
commenced  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  MorftUia 
emptroj  Mtraj  formed  part  of  the  jdgir  of  Rnst^  KhAn,  a BijApur  ofhcial,  who  in 
belie  red  to  have  betrayed  hia  trust.  A Fersiaa  iDicription  on  the  mosc^ue  or  dargdh 
at  Wmj  records  that  it  was  built  in  a.d.  1413  and  renovated  26U  years  afterwards, 
A slmih^  ioflcriptioD  records  that  one  of  the  large  gateway  bastiona  w*aa  named  after 
Bikandar  JallAl  KhAn.  This  was  the  grandBon  of  AUa-nd^din  BAhmini  L the  son  of 
hJs  tlaughter  who  was  married  to  Jallai  KliAn  Bnkhiiri.  SikanJar  revolted  against 
his  umli  Hujaiyuii  8hAh  and  was  killed  at  Kavolwmd  ul  a.u,  Hm* 
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in  the  war  with  Jnnoji  Bhonala  of  Berar.  Before  the  death  of 
M4tlhavr^v  the  grant  of  the  saraptjdm  wua  renewed  to  the  family 
in  1774,  the  title  deede  being  imude  out  in  the  names  of  ViinniTirdv 
the  brother  of  Gop^lrdv,  and  hie  cousins  Parashurdm  RnmeiianJra 
and  Riighundthrdv  NUkanth.  Though  fcne  family  was  yet 

dividedTTIiSe^^Mem  resided  severally 

Kurmidvad|  and  may  be  said  to  represcnt**eeT>ural^^rancfms7  In 
addition  to  mm  samnjdm  Miidhavrav  bestowed  on  the  Patvardhuns 
during  his  lifetime  the  districts  of  Chikodi  and  Matioli.  but  they 
never  held  these  districts  for  any  lengtE^  oTtime  ccmtinuously. 


History* 

Ptt*t\tnthatts, 

i7tjs>  ims. 


After  the  death  of  Mddhavrdv  Peshwa  and  the  murder  of  hia 
brother  and  successor  N ariiyanniv,  the  Piitvardluins  followed  the 
standard  of  Raghundthrdv  until  it  became  known  that  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  Peshwa  was  in  a condition  that  gave  hopes  of  an 
heir  to  the  tjdflL  The  celebrated  Nana  Fadnavis  then  formed  a 
council  of  regency,  governing  in  the  name  of  the  wddow,  but  the 
Patvanlhana  did  not  openly  taka  part  against  Riighundtlird^^  till  the 
biilh  of  MiUlhavrav  Ndnlyan  put  him  in  the  position  of  an  nsui'pcr, 
Tliey  IKch  openly"  espoused  the  cause  of  the  infant  Peehw'u,  but  they 
soon  had  to  leave  Poona  for  their  own  territory  to  aid  in  repelling 
invasions  made  b^Tthe  Xr^dm  and  Kaidgr  Ali  from  diflerent  quurtera 

Even  before  the  death  of  their  great  patron  Sldtlhavniv  Balldl 
the  Patvardhans  had  been  engaged  in  couatant  lioatilities  with  the 
lidja  of  been  related  la  the  histJncolTketeli  of  that 

State,  and  tlio^  'hostiUtiea  wei-e  now  curried  on  with  great  vigour,  ua 
the  Raja  had  entered  into  jiliianoe  with  Raghmidthrav  in  ctniiunc- 
tion  with  Hiiidur  AH  of  Maisur,  who  advanced  with  the  declared 
intention  of  ^ikmg  possession  of  the  wdiole  country  south  of  tho 
Krishnii  The  Patvardhuns  therefore  took  no  part  in  tho  w^ar  wdtlf 
the  English  whic It  broke  out  at  this  time,  as  they  w ere  Fully  occupied 
wdlliHicir  'E*:>stiLitie8  against  Kolhdpur  and  with  resisting  the  invasion 
from  Maisur.  In  tho  latter  operations  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful as  fhey  incurred  more  than  one  severe  defeat,  and  Pand u r an gr A v. 
the  grantifuther  of  the  present  Chief  of  Saugli,  was  woundeil  mid  * 
taken  as  a prisoner  to  Seri ngapat uni,  where  ho  died* 

The  leadership  of  the  Putvurdhuns  then  devolved  on  ParagUurihn*, 
Bl^u.  After  some  rather  unsuccessful  operations  against  ^aidar 
Ah,  II  leinpomry  truce,  it  ivoiUd  aijpear,  left  I’aruwhurdm  BhAu  at 
lihertv  to  return  lo  his  own  eupital  and  carry  on  the  war  w'ltli 
tho  ivolhdpur  linja,  from  whom  he  took  AkivAL  Bhhol,  and 
Bhudargral.  A trcnily  w'as  then  concluded  with  the  iRja,  and  the 
Pat  vardlinn  Cliicf  w'us  thus  enabled  to  proceed  to  Pemna,  where  he 
arrivinl  in  time  to  play  a very  distinguished  part  in  the  w'ar  tvi(h 
the  Eiigltsli,  wliieh  full^^wed  the  repudiation  of  the  foiivention  of 
Vadgiioii  in  177!>*  Tho  success  of  the  operations  against  General 
Gcxhlard,  by  which  that  otlicer  was  comjicHed  to  retrcHt  from  KhancUila 
to  Bombay  with  heavy  loss,  was  in  a great  measure  to 

Parashunim  B loin’s  skill  and 

against  Tipu  of 
id.  By  specious 


The  Patvimlhim  Chief 


Miiisiir,  who  atlemptcil  to  ri 
promises  the  latter  induced 
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they  were  out  of  the  way  seiaod  Nargniid  and  Kittur*  These  acts 
brought  on  s war  which  lasted  for  about  a year.  Peace  was  then 
concluded,  but  very  soon  the  conduct  of  the  Maisur  prince  caused 
the  fonnidable  combiimtion  of  the  English,  the  and  the 

Bfarathas,  who  in  1790  commenced  operations  against  him.  Parshu- 
Bbdii  was  appointed  to  command  the  Maratlia  forces  on  this 
occasion.  In  conjunction  with  u British  detachment  under 
Ci^itain  Liittle  he  besieged  DhArwar  for  seven  months,  after  which 
the  place  capituhited.  He  then  took  the  fort  of  Kush  gal  and  after 
wiiitiiig  to  realise  the  revenue  of  the  district  joined  the  other 
Mardthu  coThmaiider  Uari  Punt,  and  moved  towards  Seriugapatjim,- 
which  was  being^besieged  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Before  they  arrived, 
however,  the  British  were  compelled  by  want  of  proviiuona  to  ruiae 
the  siege  temporarily.  Parashuram  Bhdu  was  then  detached  frtm 
the  main  army,  with  Captain  Little,  to  keep  open  the  communicationsf 
with  the  north.  He  preferred,  however,  to  utilise  his  lime  and 
means  by  taking  possession  of  the  district  of  Bednor,  and  this  occu- 
pation delayed  him  so  long  that,  though  rcpeat42dly  summoned  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  resumed  the  siege,  he  only  arrived  at 
Seringapatam  just  us  the  armistice  which  preceded  the  treaty  with 
Tipu  hud  been  arranged. 

On  his  return  to  Tdsgaon  Parashurilm  occupied  himself  with 
war  with  Kolhdpur.  In  the  course  of  this  hia  eon  w&b  defeated  and 
token  priaoner!  Though  the  latter  was  treated  kindly  and  at  once 
relouBra,  the  Putvardhan,  incensed  at  the  repulse,  renewed  hostili* 
lies  with  such  vigour  that  the  town  of  Kolhdpur  only  was  saved  from 
capture  by  the  submission  of  the  IMju  who  agreed  to  pay  JL-30,000 
(Rs.  3 Itiklts)  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  umouiit, 

ot  long  afterthia  war  was  declared  against  Nijkm  Ali,  and  Parashuram 
Bhdu  commanded  the  Mardtha  army  on  the  lust  occasion  w^hen  all 
the  chief s of  that  nation  asscmblccl  under  the  Peshwa's  stmdard. 
In  the  buttle  of  Khaixta  he  had  a narrow^  oscajie  of  his  life,  but  was 
saved  by  the  bravery  of  his  son  to  win  a decisive  victory, 

I In  1795  the  Peshwa  Miklbayrdv  corami  tied  suicide.  As  the  heir 
to  the  ffdSR  was  Bdjirav,  the  son  of  the  Rughundthntv  whom  Nana 
Fodnavia  and  the  Paivurdhuns  hud  always  opposed  and  whose 
*hcliemes  they  haSTbecil  the  main  instruments  of  defeating,  they 
resolved  to  prevent  his  succession  by  getti^  the  widow  of  thedt>ceasea 
prince  to  adopt  a son.  Bdjirdv,  how^ever,  heard  of  this  and  secured 
the  services  of  Daulatrdv  Sindia.  The  result  of  this  step  was  that 
his  opponents  thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  terms  with  him  and 
accept  him  as  Feshiva  A scries  of  plots  and  counterjilots  ensued, 
ParuslmrdraTiirdu  and  Ndna  Fadnavie  conceived  the  idea  of  getting 
Bdjirav’s  hrothor  Chimndji  Appa  adopted  by  NAi'dyanrdv’s  widow 
and  invested  as  Peshw'u,  and  iu  pursruan&  of  this  plot  had  him 
seized  and  invested  against  his  wilL  The  two  chief  conspirators 
however  had  for  some  time  past  been  suspicious  of  one  another,  and 
just  at  this  juncture  Ndna  fled  to  the  Konkan  under  the  apprehension 
that  Parashurdm  Bhdii  was  about  to  make  him  a prisoner.  An 
open  rupture  then  took  place.  Ndna  made  overtures  to  Rdjirav  and 
mdted  Iho  Rdju  gf  Kolhapur  to  attack  Parashurdm  Bhdii's 
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wliile  Parashur^m  gavo  up  Niua‘a  jdgir  to  Siudia  and  appropriated 
tis  houses  at  Poona*  The  long  series  of  intrigues  finally  ended  in 
iho  apprehension  of  both  by  Sindia. 

Paroshuram  Bhdu,  however,  was  not  long  kept  in  confinement,  as 
a general  wqb  wanted  to  oppose  the  Rdp  of  Satdra  who  liud  levied 
forces  and  was  assuming  independence-  The  Patvardhan  ofTered* 
his  servioes,  which  were  accepted.  He  soon  defeated  the  Ihlja,  but  on 
the  completion  of  this  duty  was  much  too  wary  to  disband  his  troops. 
He  then  offered  to  head  the  contingent  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  in  the  new  war  with  Tipu  that  broke  out  in  1 799, 
Owing  however  to  the  duplicity  of  Bdjirdv  the  promised  aieT was 
never  given  to  the  British,  and  part  of  the  force  intended  to  co-operate 
wHTl  them  was  turned  against  the  Ritja  of  KoUidpur  who  had  been 
actively  employed  for  some  time  in  recovering  the  places  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  Patvardhans,  and  in  overrunning  and 
pillaging  Parashuriim  Bhdu ’a  jdgirf  in  the  course  of  which  operations 
the  latter’s  palace  at  Tdsgaon  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Incensed  at 
these  losses  Parashurdm  Bhdu  without  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
hurried  on  operations  again  si  the  Raja  who  was  aided  by  Chi  turning 
brother  of  the  Rdja  of  Satdra,  Idis  eagerness  and  resentment 
were  such  that  he  kept  the  field  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
September  he  encountered  the  Kolhdpur  troops  under  the  Raja  at 
the  village  of  I*attankudi,  where  he  was  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  asThe  woundSl  chief 
lay  on  the  ground  Viahvdsrdv,  brother  of  the  notorious  Sarjordv 
Ghdtge,  took  him  up  on  his  horse  and  carried  him  to  the  Raja,  by 
whoso  orders  he  was  cut  to  pieces.  This  story,  however,  hm  always 
been  denied  at  Kolkdpur,  and  thoso  who  have  had  the  best  means  of 
getting  mformation  have  considered  it  to  be  untrue. ^ 

Rainchandrordv  AppaSahel^  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  chief, 
flinl  after  the  battle  toT^oomTto  implore  the  aid  of  the  Peshwa* 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  a considerable  force  consisting  of  the 
Vijichurky’s  and  the  Pratiuidhi^s  tmops  and  of  Sincliu's  reg^ar 
battalions  under  Tluropeau  officers  were  despatched  to  Rolbdpur. 
Tile  forccj  met  with  a slight  chetk  at  Shirol,  but  was  reinforced  and 
xulvunced  to  the  capital.  The  Raja  was  there  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fiy  to  Panhila,  and  the  siege  of  the  town  was  begun, ^ The  stogo** 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  at  Poona.  On  the  dcallt  of 
Nona  FMliittvis,  which  took  place  during  the  siege,  tho  Peshwa 
arrang^  with  Sindia  that  the  lalter  should  attack  and  possess 
himself  of  the  lute  Parashurdm  Bhdu’i  territory.  Tho  besieging 
force  then  broke  up,  Bin^ia’s  bi^t-aliqns  marching  on  Tdsguon  and 
Appa  Sabob  flying  to  tho  Kamdtat  leaving  his  jiiglr  to  bo  overrun 
and  devaelated. 


History. 
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Ordei-s  were  then  sent  from*r^ooiia  to  the  Peshwa’s  Sar  Subheddr 
in  tho  Karudtuk,  Dhondo  Pant  Gokhle,  to  sequestrate  the  Patvar- 
dhan's  torritory  inTHut  province.  3Ttbe  Sar  Subheddr  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  at  the  time  with  Dhundia  Vdgh,  a freebooter  w'ho  had 
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e6CAi.)ecl  from  Seringapataio,  mid  was  row  plundoriag  Ibc  coujitry  at 
the  head  of  b considerable  force,  be  kept  the  order  secret,  and  tlrnt 
got  the  Patcardbans  to  co-operate  with  liim.  When  he  was  killed 
shortly  alHerwards  in  on  engagement  with  Dhuiidia  he  was  atreom- 
ptmied  by  ChintAmmirav  (Mie  son  of  the  1 hind u ran grAv  whose  death 
lit  Serin giipatam  has  bean  note^I  above),  wdio  vcm  wounded  on  the 
occasion.  After  Gokhalc*’s  death  Cliintornanrilv  joined  Colonel 
Wellesley  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  %vho  had  been  sent 
to  put  down  Dhundia,  and  the  two  sons  of  Piiroshiirdm  Bhiiu  shorily 
afterwards  joined  iho  British  forces,  Tho  Putvardhans  tried  to  get 
tliG  English 4^eneral  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  Kolhilpur,  but  hn 
declintd  to  do  and  managed  to  keep  the  pouee  between  his  allies* 
The  result  of  the  combined  operations  was  lOt  fi 

Soptember  1800^  was  defeatod  and  killed  at  KonAi£HL[  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  Hesident  at  Poona  the  order  for  the  fiec|tiestrattoii 
of  the  Patvardhaua’  ilistriets  in  th©  Kamdtak  was  reseinded,  and 
Colonel  \Vellesley  haiiderl  over  the  districts  rt*l eased  from  tho  grasp  of 
Dhiindia  to  the  sons  of  Pharfisliiii’dm  Bhau.  The  duplicity  of  IMji- 
ray's  conduct,  however,  at  tliis  time  was  such  that  the  PuivardhuaB 
seriously  entertained  the  notion  of  entering  tho  service  of  tho 
Maisur  princOi  but  tho  project  was  not  carried  out.  Just  at  this 
time  Hindia  obliged  to  remove  his  troops  from  Tdsgaon  in 
ooiisequonce  of  the  war  with  llolkav,  and  the  Patvardliaus  were 
then  criablod  to  return  to  their  homes. 

At  the  end  of  1803  the  Poshwa,  driven  out  of  Poona  by  Hulknr, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Bassein  an J General  Wcllesli^y  marched  fivm 
Heringapatam  to  restore  him  to  his  capital.  The  I’atvnrdhafis 
immediately  jotncil  him  and  begged  him  to  obtain  for  them  the 
good  offices  of  the  British  Resident,  tie  did  his  best  to  i'oassm*e 
ftiem,  though  the  conduct  of  Bajirdv,  even  at  this  juncture,  was  such 
as  to  make  them  naturally  most  suspicions,  and  they  accompanietl 
him  to  Poona.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Pasbwa,  General 
WellGsley  brought  the  claim 3 of  the  Patvardhans  before  hitu,  and 
he  proud  sod  to  do  justice.  Appa  Sdheb  iuiJ  Chintamanrav  were 
" induced  to  visit  Bdjirav  and  further  promises  vrere  made,  but 
nothing  was  settled  when  the  British  general  left  Poona  to  carry 
^ on  the  war  against  Sintlia  and  the  Rilja  of  Benir.  He  bud  hoped 
that  the  Patvardhans  and  other  Mumtha  chiefs  would  join  him, 
but  they  met  with  no  encourogement  from  the  PesUwa  to  do  so, 
and,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  secretly  dissuaded  by  him. 

Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  nearly  led  to  the  ruin  of  tho 
family.  At  the  closo  of  the  war,  Bd.jirdv,  on  tho  pretence  of 
rewarding  those  who  bad  done  good  service  and  punishing  these 
who  had  failed  to  render  due  assistance,  determined  to  make  over 
the  lands  of  the  Patvardhans  to  Bdpu*GolAal0.  As  the  latter  felt 
himself  unable  to  take  over  tho  saranjdfti  without  tho  assistance  of 
the  English,  he  applied  to  General  Wellesley,  Without  deciding 
wffiether  or  not  such  aid  would  be  given,  which  was  for  the 
Governor-General'a  consideration,  the  British  commander  pointed 
out  ill  forcible  language  the  impolicy,  tho  injustice,  and  even  tho 
ingratitude  of  the  course  the  Peehwa  w is  hod  to  pursue  towards  the 
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Patvardhaas*  la  writing  to  tUo  Governor- General  he  recapitiilntod  History* 

all  the  arguments  he  had  used,  and  suggested  that  the  Peshwa*^  pau^thnni 

forma]  consent  should  bo  obtained  to  the  British  Governinetit 

acting  aa  arbitrator  between  him  and  th©  soutliorn  jiujirthtrs*  This 

suggestion  was  approved,  and  Mn  E.  Btrachej  wsis  appointocl  to 

conduct  the  enquiries  and  negotiate  the  proposed  settlement 

Before  leaving  tho  Southern  Mardtha  Country',  Oeneml  Wellesley 

took  advantuge  of  an  interview  he  had  w'ith  Hari  Pamshurdin  at 

Tdsgaoii,  to  point  out  what  just  grounds  of  complaint  the  I^atvardhaiis 

hud  on  their  part  given  to  the  Peshwaj  and  to  show  how  matters 

might  be  sottLed  satisfactorily.  « 

Tho  proposed  sottleinent,  however,  fell  throngl>  for  the  time  in 
consequence  of  the  iinwilUngueas  of  both  the  parties  concerned  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  menus  thus  ollered  to  them  of  putting 
matters  on  a satisfactory  footing.  Bajirav  only  wanted  to  niiri  the 
Patvardhans  and  dis]>layed  his  chai'acteristie  diiplicityj  while  they, 
mi  the  other  hand,  distrusted  him  and  had  an  exaggenited  notion  of 
their  own  power*  I’he  British  Government,  therefore,  withdrew  its 
mediation  and  left  the  Peshwa  and  tho  jdtjinldrs  to  settle  matters 
Iwtiveen  them  as  they  best  could,  Tho  latter  couaeqnently  assumed 
a Henii-indopcadent  position,  and  only  attended  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  Poona  goverument  when  it  suited  them  to  do  so* 

Chinlitmanrav  even  harboured  freebooters  pursued  by  Bdjirav’s 
troops,  and  actuiilly  attat^ked  the  Peshwa^s  districts.  The  hitter, 
in  tfie  meantime,  consolidated  Ida  position  by  crushing  a number  of 
minor  Jdginldt*s  and  watched  his  opportuQity  for  dealing  similarly 
wdth  tho  Fat%*ardhans,  • 

A struggle  was  thus  im pending  between  these  jtigtriidrs  and 
their  sovereign,  which  wuidd  have  led  to  moat  serious  conaequonc<j8. 

Mr.  Montitstaart  El phiu atone,  tho  Resident  at  IVona,  perceiveil 
this,  and  saw  that  if  tho  war  comnieDced  it  would  probably  spread 
iind  aiToct  British  iuterests.  He  therefore  proposed  to  tho 
Governor- Gen  oral  in  1811  a scheme  of  mediation  similar  in  most 
respects  to  that  which  General  Wolloaley  had  suggested.  On  tlua^ 
being  approved  he  submitted  to  the  Pesliwa  a dnift  of  the  tonus 
which  ho  thought  should  be  offered,  and  having  obtained  hia 
consent,  ho  proceeded  to  Paodlmrpur  at  the  head  of  a force  strong 
enough  to  crush  opposition,  and  summoned  the  Pat vard liana,  Aft-er 
snnio  delay  and  attempts  at  evasion  the  latter  accepted  the  terms. 

They  thus  bound  themselves  to  give  up  all  land  and  revenues  wETch 
they  had  usurped  and  were  holding  without  authorisation  } to  servo 
the  Peshwa  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  hold  their 
mraiijdm  ; to  carry  on  no  hostilities  unless  duly  authorised  to  do 
so,  and  to  submit  their  disputes  to  tho  Peshwa.  On  tho  other  bund, 
the  Peshwa  agreed  to  lake  no  notice  of  past  offences  and  to  revive 
no  old  claims,  while  the  British  Government  guarantood  to  the 
jdpinhU^s  their  lawful  poasosaions  so  long  as  they  scrvoil  the  Peshwn 
with  fitlelity. 

About  tliirt  tiu  of  tho  ^aranjdnt  took  place 

among  the  meml  an  rouiily^wTiIcn  require  Dotict> 

The  liriit  divi  jimldniai^iv  wuA  Vv-a 
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Gaps^dharrAv.  The  latterj  on  the  death  of  his  brother  FAndaraugrAv, 
had  been  left  gnardian  to  his  nephew^  and,  with  the  proverbial 
policy  of  a paternal  uncle  under  such  circum stances j had  appropriated 
a considerable  portion  of  his  ward^s  property,  ChiatAmaurAv  in  IBOl 
set  to  work  to  recover  hla  possessions,  and  acted  with  such  vigour 
that  OangadharrAv  bad  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  o£  Mi  raj, 
where  he  would  have  been  besieged  had  not  the  other  members  of 
the  family  interposed  and  persuaded  the  uncle  and  nephew  to  agree 
to  an  amicable  division*  This  arrangement  was,  in  1808,  aanctioned 
by  the  Peahwa,  who  further  exempted  Gangiidharrdv  from  feudal 
allegiance  to  rtie  senior  branch  of  the  family*  It  was  arranged,  too, 
that  GangAdharrav  should  have  the  fort  of  Mirai  £10»000  (Rs.  I 
lakh)  being  as^gned  to  Chintamanrdv  for  buildiog  a fort  at  ^ngli, 
which  ho  made  his  head-quarters.  The  example  thus  set  was  tollow^ 
by  other  members  of  the  family*  The  Bons  of  l^rashardm  Bhau 
divided  their  father's  estate  into  tw*o  portions,  being 

held  by  the  elder  and  yonnger  brother*  Tho 

Ku^ndvAd  branch also  divicled^  and  the  separate  estates  of 

KurundvAd  and  fihedbal  fly  were  thus  formed, 

'The  settlement  of  Pandharpur  secured  its  main  object,  tho 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  by  putting  a stop  to  the 
disputes  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  Patvardhnns,  but  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  continued  to  be  anything  but  cordial  Tho 
leading  members  of  the  family,  however,  were  with  BAjirAv  when 
the  treaty  of  Poona  was  Big ned  in  1817,  and  though  CbintAmanrav 
had  boon  very  violent  in  his  opposition  to  this  ertgagement,  tho 
Resident  secured  the  interests  of  tho  Patvordhans  by  a special 
article  (number  10}  in  the  treaty.  This  article  was  most  distastefnl 
to^  BAJirfiv,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  exhausted  every  form  of 
remonatnmee  that  he  agreed  to  it  reluctantly. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  on  the  RBsidency  at  Poona  and  the 
battle  of  Kirkee,  in  November  1817,  Mr*  Eliihiustone  sent  circular 
lettei*s  to  tho  ydgftrddrj  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  war  wiLh  the 
J:\^sliwa,  nnd  advising  tho  several  ebiefa  to  withdraw  their  troops 
and  stay  quietly  at  home,  in  which  event  they  would  bo  guarantcK^d 
against  any  loss  of  territory  or  dignity.  The  Patvardhans  who  had 
joftied  the  Peshwa^s  standard  after  the  battle  did  not  immediately 
respond  to  this  itivitation,  but  some  of  them  sont  vakih  to  tho 
Besidenh  With  a view  to  deprive  them  of  any  grounds  for  hostility 
agaiust  the  British,  Mr*  Elphinstoiie  instructed  General  (afterwards 
Sir  Thomas)  Munro  ‘ to  treat  the  country  immediately  under  the 
Peshwa  and  the  jd^ir  of  Gokhale  as  hostile,  and  that  of  all  tho 
other  jdfjiTddr$  as  friendly/  General  Munro  ivas  also  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  making  a settlement  with  the  jd^trdilnt  based  on 
that  of  Pandharpur,  and  was  authoi-iBed  ''to  offer  considerablo 
additions  to  the  possessions  of  those  who  should  come  in  within  ft  i 
Bpecihed  period.  The  Patvardhans  did  not  by  any  means  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  communication  made  to  them  by  the  British 
authorities,  but  they,  at  a very  early  period  of  the  war,  ceased  to 
render  any  but  a very  nominal  assistance  to  the  Peshwa,  and  moat 
of  them  left  his  camp  before  long  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
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General  Munro  having  been  obliged  by  ill  heaUh  to  leave  the 
Soiithern  Mar^tba  Country  before  the  CQinplotion  of  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  Mr,  Elphinstone  hiinaelf  negotiated  with  the  sevenil 
chiefs  and  fixed  the  terms  granted  to  them.  These  terms  were 
similar  for  the  most  part  to  those  agreed  on  at  Pandlmrpnr  in  1811, 
bnt  some  additional  clauses  were  inserted  to  secure  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  territory  and  to  prevent 

critJiinaiB  from  the  neighbouring  British  districts  being  harboured 
there.  The  strength  of  the  contingents  to  be  supplied  for  service 
was  considerably  reduced  and  personal  or  attendants  were 

granted  to  several  members  of  the  family.  The  terms  offered  wore 
gladly  accepted  by  all  except  Chint4nianrdv'«of  SaingU,  who 
declined  to  serve  the  British  Government,  and  was  alloweil  to 
code  territory  of  the  annual  rental  of  £13,500  (Bs.  1,35,000)  in 
com  mutation  of  service.  The  chiefs  with  whom  treaties  were  thus 
made  were  Chint^manrdv  of  Sdngli,  Ganjintriiv  of  Miraj.^  Ganpatrflv 
of  T^iagaonj  Gaupatrav  of  Shedbdh  Kesha vrdv  of  Kuru^dy^dj  and 
Gop4lr4v  of  JamkLaadi. 

Very  shortly  after  coming  under  the  British  Government  the 
rnembers  of  the  Mjra]  branch  of  the  Patvardban  family  claiine<l  a 
division.  As  thei r claim  was^  in  accordance  with  precedent “it  lvaa 
admitted,  and  the  Miraj  portion  of  the  garanjdm  was  divided  into  four 
separate  estates.  About  the  same  time  the  Jamkhandi  portion  of 
the  aaranjam  was  divided  and  the  separate  estates  of  Jamkhandi 
and  Chinchni  were  formed.  In  1854  a division  took  place  in  the 
Kurundvdd  estate  as  the  brothers  and  nephew  of  the  Chief  insisted 
on  a separation,  which  was  allowed  by  Government. 

Aa  several  holders  of  estates  in  this  family  had  no  heirs  of  their 
body  the  question  of  the  right  to  adopt  very  soon  came  before  tlgi 
Government.  The  principle  was  then  enunciated  that  in  such  cases 
adoption  was  not  a right  but  a favour,  the  granting  or  refusing  of 
which  lay  %vith  the  paramount  power,  and  Govemment  declared  its 
intention  of  not  gran  ting  this  favour  except  under  special 
circumstances,  such  as  fur  instance  in  the  case  of  a Chief  ivho  had* 
distinguished  himself  by  hia  good  administration  or  in  other  ways, 
Under  this  rule  the  following  estates  luosed  to  Goveroment,  the 
holders  having  died  without  leaving  male  issue  : Cliiochni  in  1830f 
a ahare  i_n  the  M 1 raj  estate  in  1S42  ; another  share” in  the  same 
estate  in  1545;  TSfigtma  in  1848  ; and  Shedb41  or  Kdgvdd  in  1857. 
Adoptions  had  been  allowed  luTte  two  Iasi  cases,  but,  aa  the  adoptod 
persona  after  holding  the  estates  died  without  male  heirs  of  their 
body,  further  adoptions  were  not  allowed.  Besides  these  instaueos 
adoptions  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  Silnglb  Miraj, and  Jamkhandi 
families.  As  the  chiefs  of  the  Patvardhan  family  have  all,  except 
the  yonuger  chiefs  of  Kufundvdd,  received  Sftnuda  from  Lord 
Canning  iiemitting  them  to  adopt,  there  will  bo  no  further  lapses  in 
default  or  mabi  heirt  of  the  body. 


»Th«tf 
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:J52  STATE  S, 

Histofy*  In  1848  the  contingents  fiimislied  by  tbo  PatTnrdlinn  Chiefs  were 

Pat^ihmut^  done  a^aj  with,  and  this  service  was  commuted  to  an  annual  money 

I7GS*1SS^,  payment.  The  stima  paid  to  the  British  Qovernment  on  this 

account  arc  £1255  10s,  (Rs,  12,558)  for  Miraj  Senior,  iW41  4ir, 
(Ra,  6412)  for  Miraj  Junior,  £0G1  1^.  (Ra,  9619)  for  KnrundvAd, 
ifnd  £2084  (Rs,  20,840)  for  Jarakhnndi, 

As  a rule,  the  Patvardhnn  family  have  shown  much  loyalty 
towards  the  British  Government  During  the  insurrection  in 
Kolb^tpur  in  1844  Chintdmanrdv  of  Sangli  rendered  most  cordial 
and  eftbetive /lid  to  tho  authorities*  Afterwards  when  tried  by  the 
more  severe  test  of  the  mutinies  of  1857-58  the  conduct  of  tW 
Patvardhnn  Chiets,  \vith  one  exception,  was  such  as  to  gain  the 
thanks  of  Goverrmient* 

Tlio  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fittreonml  of  the 
existing  Patvardhan  states  since  tho  subversion  of  the  Pesliwa^s 
dynasty  and  their  engage monta  with  the  British  OovernmeiiL 

In  Sangli  CbitAmanrAv  Appa  S4heb  died  on  the  16th  July  1851 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dhi|n4j|7iy  Tdttyo  Saheb,  %vbo  was 
born  iTi  1838.  Before  the  birth  of  the  latter  another  son  of  Appa 
Siiheb  had  died  leaving  a widow,  who  adopted  a son.  The  old  Chief 
was  very  anxious  that  this  adoption  should  be  recognised  by  the 
British  Govern uieut,  and  finally  his  request  was  acceded  to  on  the 
usual  condition  of  nazanina  being  paiLl.  When  this  sanction  was 
ncoordcdj  however.  Chin  tit  matirdv  Tvaa  expecting  itisue  by  bis  wife, 
and  cousequontly  did  not  care  enough  about  the  ndoption  to  pay  the 
Ho  made  a will  before  his  deceiise,  fixing  an  allowance 
to  his  adoptive  grsindson  Vindyukruv,  the  succession  to  the  Stare 
devolving,  as  above  stated,  on  his  son*  In  1873,  during  the  regime 
rJf  the  present  Chief  Dbundirav,  the  British  Goverutnenit,  in 
consequence  of  abuses  of  administration,  appointed  an  English  officer 
as  joint  adininiatrator,  and  this  arrangement  still  continues. 

After  the  division  of  the  Miraj  estate  above  narrated  the  headship 
- of  that  branch  of  the  family,  the  fort  of  Ifiraj,  anti  the  largest 
portion  of  the  saranjdm  remained  with  Ganpatr/iv  Tditya,  whose 
brother  Moreshvitrrdv  lived  with  him*  The  latter  demanded  u further 
fhvision,  which  would  have  been  effected  but  for  the  deuth  of 
Gauputrav  in  1833,  on  which  event  Moreshvanitv  withdrew  his 
claim  for  a diviaion,  and  was  appointed  guardidii  to  the  two  young 
sons  of  his  deceased  brother,  Gangddharrav  and  Nitrayanr^v,  who 
wore  aged  seven  and  five  years  respectively.  H©  died  in  1839,  and 
the  management  of  the  minors'  estate  I'cmained  in  the  hands  of  two 
ministers,  until  Gang^dharrdv  Bala  Siihob  assumed  tlieadminhitratirm 
in  1849,  In  recognition  of  the  latteria  loyal  conduct  during  the 
mutiny,  lie  was  allowed  in  1859  to  adt^pt,  ^having  no  heirs  of  his  ' 
body,  and  on  his  death  in  1861  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son 
Ganpatrav  Tdttya  Saheb*  The  young  Chief  being  a minorj  ' 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  education  and  for  the  management 
of  his  estate  during  hia  minority*  He  assumoil  the  admimatratiem 
in  1871,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a member  of  the 
liogi&lativo  Council  of  Bombay.  Ganpalrdv  Tattya  Saheb  died  in 
JVo  vein  her  1874*  His  widow  *m  June  ihQ  wiiictiaii 
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of  Government  Gopdlrdv,  the  younger  grandson  of  Vmayakrav  Bhau 
Saheb  of  Stogli,  who  received  on  his  adoption  the  name  of 
Gangddharrdv.  He  was  at  the  time  in  his  tenth  year.  Daring  the 
minority  of  the  Chief  the  State  baa  been  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  Sonthern  Maratha  Agency* 

The  second  share  in  the  Miraj  mranjdm  devolvedj  as  above  stated^ 
on  Mddhavrdv,  who  died  in  1559  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Laksbmaiiriv  Anna  Saheb.  Laksbmanr^v  died  in  February  1876 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Haribarrdv,  The  latter  died  soon  in 
May  1877,  leaving  an  infant  son  Lakahmanrdv*  During  the  minority 
of  the  young  Chief  the  State  ia  being  managed  by  joidt  kdrbhdrh 
under  Government  supervision,  • _ _ _ _ 

Keshavrdv,  the  Chief  of  Kurundydd,  died  in  18^  leaving  four  sons 
named  Ragh a n Ath ra v,  H ar iharrd v,  Y eu dy akra v,  a n d Trimbakrdv, 
all  minors.  The  SHest  was  placed  in  charge  oF tF^eatale  loT  1537, 
and  before  long  a diyiaioti  was  claimed  by  the  younger  brothers, 
which,  after  much  correspondence,  was  finally  sanctioned  in  1854. 

The  estate  of  KuriindvM  was  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  tha 
larger  portion  remaining  with  Raghunlithrdv  DMa  S4heb,  and  the 
rest  being  assigned  to  Ganpatr4v  Bdpu  S^heb  (eon  of  HarihaTTi.v 
who  had  died),  Vindyakrdv  Appa  Sdheb,  and  Trimbakrdv  Abba 
Sdheb.  The  last  named  Chief  died  in  1869  without  male  issue 
and  it  was  decided  that  his  share  of  the  estate  should  devolve  to 
his  brother  Vioayakrav  and  his  nephew  Ganpatrdv,  the  elder 
brother  being  excluded  from  the  succession,  liaghundthrdy  of  the 
senior  branch  died  in  January  1876  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Chintdmanrdv,  * . 

Gopdlrdv,  the  Chief  of  Jamkhandi,  died  in  1840,  having  before 
his  death  adopted  with  the  sanction  of  Government  a boy  then  seven^ 
years  of  age,  who  received  on  adoption  the  name  of  Ram  chan  darr^v 
Appa  Sdheb  and  who,  after  receiving  some  education,  was  invested 
with  the  admioifitration  of  his  estate  in  1858.  R^mchandrariiv 
Appa  t^^heb  still  (1885)  administers  the  affairs  of  his  estate. 

Since  1873  the  Slate  has  been  under  joint  administration*  The  « The  Laud, 
court  of  the  Chief  and  the  Joint  Administrator  which  is  styled  StTff 

the  huzitr  court,  is  in  all  matters  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  'l  8S4.* 

subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Political  Agent  and  the  orders  of** 
Government.  The  principal  officers  under  the  Auzur  court  are  ; 

The  Kdrbhdri  who  ia  the  head  of  the  revenue,  police,  public  works, 
and  pdya  departments  aod  the  crimioul  branch  of  the  judicmt 
department ; the  nd^ab  kdrbhdri  who  assists  the  Kdrbhdn  chiefly 
in  supervising  the  work  of  the  district  officers  and  is  also  a magis- 
trate of  the  first  class ; the  nijdyddh.uh  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  branch  of  the  judicial  department,  has  the  powers  of  an 
assistant  judge  and  is  tke  registrar  of  the  district ; three  munaif^ ; 
six  maml^ddre  each  in  charge  of  & sub-division  ; one  mkivdtddr 
for  the  detached  town  of  DodvAd;  BQren  faujddrs,  one  for  Sdugli 
town  EUid  six  for  the  six  sub-diviBicns ; one  auditor  who  audita  all 
accounts  and  is  under  the  Kdrbhdri  ; and  one  pattrak  phadnis  who 
19  in  charge  of  the  head-quarters  treasury  and  is  the  head  accouutatit 
of  the  State,  In  1882-83  the  total  cost  of  administration 
to  £22J47  Of.  (Ha.  2,27,473). 
m 3m— 45 
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Formerly  each  aub-diTi&ion  except  MIrajprdot  had  an  officer 
styled  miliketfdr  who  was  the  chief  reventiej  magiaterial^  and  jadtcial 
officer  of  the  stab-diTiaion*  In  Mirajprdnt  there  were  instead  of  the 
Mublisddr  officers  styled  karndvisdarg  who  were  each  in  charge  of 
about  eight  TiUageSi  and  over  the  kmndmsd/ifg  was  an  officer 
Styled  mokdshu  At  present  (1884)  for  administrative  and  fiacal 
purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  six  snb-divisionSj  each  being  in 
charge  of  a nidmlatddr.  The  yearly  salaries  inchiding  allowances 
of  the  mdmlatddrs  vary  from  £90  to  £120  (Rs*  900  - 1200).  Of 
village  officers  the  headman  is  called  pdiii  in  the  MarAtha  and 
gauda  in  the  Kinarese  sub-divisions.  The  headman  is  assisted  by 
the  accountant  called  kuikami  in  the  Mari th a and  ghgtinkhog  in 
the  Kanareae  sub-divisions.  As  a rnle  each  village  has  on© 
headman  and  one  accountant^  bat  sometimes  there  are  two  headoieti 
and  as  many  as  four  accountants  for  each  village.  The  headmen 
end  accountants  are  now  appointed  for  a period  of  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  term  they  are  aocceeded  by  other  sharers  in  the 
vatan  or  hereditary  office.  The  headmen  are  usnally  Marathis^ 
Lingijats  or  Jains^  and  sometimos  Dhangars.  The  acconatants 
are  all  Deshastb  BrtLhmaos,  The  headmen  and  accountants  are 
assisted  by  Sheteandts  and  Mb£rs  who  are  paid  in  cash  or  rent-free 
land.  The  revenue  of  the  State  under  the  Fatvardhans  has  always 
been  collected  in  cash. 

Sang] i land  teniirca  belong  to  five  classes  : sheri,  iViam,  mdMe~ 
Icamdvighif  khand^totug  and  rayaiwdrL  The  sh&ri  lands  are  the  crown 
lands  w^hich  are  periodically  leased  to  the  highest  bidders.  The 
indm  or  alienated  lands  are  thoso  granted  for  military  or  other 
service.  Of  the  forty-two  trmm  villages  two  are  grants  to  temples, 
•thirteen  to  district  hereditary  officers,  ten  to  aaranjdmddrg  or 
officers  rondering  military  service,  and  eeveuteen  are  personal.  Tho 
makie-kamdviithi  or  lands  held  by  contract  sum,  comprise  four  villages 
which  have  been  farmed  in  perpetuity  by  the  Shahdpurkar  family  at 
a fixed  rental  for  which  they  are  personally  responsible.  The 
khand-Cota  lauds  are  those  on  which  the  full  aaseasmeut  is  not  levied- 
The  rftyatmin  lands  are  those  now  held  under  the  revenue  survey 
tenure, 

Tho  survey  settlement  was  introduced  in  18G5-66  in  Sbirhatti, 
in  18G8-09  in  Shitbdpur  and  Mangalvedha,  and  m 1879-80  in 
Alirujprdnt,  Terdal,  and  Kuchi.  It  remains  to  bo  introduced  in  a 
few  indt^  villages  only.  The  revenue  in  tho  kharif  villages^  is 
collected  in  December  and  February  and  in  the  rabi  villages  in 
Februaiy  and  April.  Takdvi  or  money  advances  are  granted  to 
holders  at  a yearly  interest  of  6J  per  cent. 

In  1852  civil  courts  were  established  in  Mirajpraut,  Mangalvedlui, 
Tordal,  Shdhdpur,  DodvAd,  and  Sdngli*  The  Sdngli  court  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  town  of  Sdngli  and  Vddi  village  only.  In 
1879,  at  the  reorgaui^tion  of  tho  civil  branch  of  the  judicial 
department,  the  number  of  munmfg^  courts  was  reduced  to  three. 
One  of  the  three  fHnnsifs  is  stationed  at  Sdngli  and  has  jurisdiction 
Qver  Mirajprdnt.  Of  the  remaining  two  rnnnmfs  one  hits  jurisdiction 
oFcr  Knchi,  Tordal,  and  MangaWedha,  and  the  other  over  Sh^hapur, 
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and  DodvW*  They  hold  their  court  at  the  head-quartera 
of  each  of  the  sub-diTisions  for  two  months  by  turn.  A clerk  is 
permanently  stationed  at  the  sub- divisional  head-qnartarSj  who 
receives  plaints  and  other  emergent  applications  daring  the  absence 
of  the  and  executes  decrees.  The  mumifA  have  original 

jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  £500  (lls.  5000).  Suita  of  more  thaa 
£500  {Rsp  5000)  are  decided  by  the  nytiyddhi^h  who  also  hears 
appeals  from  the  decrees  of  thefjmrwi/tf.  The  Awaur  court  is  the  dual 
court  of  appeal.  During  the  year  1882-83,  1380  original  suits  of  tho 
value  of  £12,774  (Rs.  1,27,740)  were  filed  and  1500  including  the 
arrears  of  the  previous  year  were  decided,  and  1328  apflicatiuna  for 
executions  of  decrees  were  received  and  1558  incl tiding  the  arrears 
of  the  previous  year  were  disposed  of.  During  the  same  year  137 
appeals  were  filed  by  the  civil  appellate  courts  and  120  were  decidedp 

Tho  rogistration  department  has  been  in  existence  since  1863. 

Registration  was  at  firat  optional.  Since  1875  the  registration  of 
all  immoTahle  property  of  the  value  of  £5  (Rs.  50)  and  upwards 
has  been  made  compulsory.  The  department  is  at  present  worked 
by  a district  registrar  and  six  special  sub-registrars.  The  nydijadhhh 
is  the  district  registrar.  The  sub-registrars  are  stationed  each  for 
one  sub-division.  During  the  year  1882-83,  953  documents  were 
registered.  During  tho  same  year  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to 
£393  (Rs.  3930)  and  the  charges  to  £73  14j.  (Rs*  737),  thus  leaving 
a cradit  balance  of  £219  Sfi*.  (Ra.  2193). 

The  admiQistration  of  criminal  justice  is  carried  on  by  seventeen 
magistratos.  Of  these  on#  the  KarWuiri  is  the  district  magistrate 
and  hears  appeals ; nine,  the  ndyah  kih^kdri^  six  mdn\latddr»t 
two  muHftijit  are  magistrates  of  the  first  class,  and  seven,  the  six 
awi  kdrkufiB  or  bead  clerks  of  the  mdmlaldars  and  tho  vtihivdfdih^ 
of  Dodvad  are  magistTates  of  the  third  class. 

In  1875  the  regular  police  force  was  constituted.  The  force  is  at 
present  (1883)  450  strong  and  consists  of  six  /aujddrs  or  chief 
const ableSj  eight  tlidneildrSy  twenty ~tvio  jtlfn add rs,  sixty- four  ndiks^  ^ 
and  35tl  constables.  It  is  maintained  at  an  annual  coat  of  about 
£3222  10#.  (Rs.  32,225).  Of  tho  police  force  110  are  armed  with 
Kinoothboro  mnskets,  and  the  rest  have  either  batons  or  sworda* 

In  addition  to  the  regular  police,  a body  of  forty-three  mrdr»  or 
horseineu  is  kept  on  the  shiletli'tr  system  at  ii  yearly  cost  of  £1740 
10#i  (Rs,  17,405).  They  are  fairly  well  mounted  and  armed  with 
aworda  and  are  available  for  police  duties.  Except  the  police  and 
jsavdrs  no  other  military  force  is  kept  in  the  State.  The  State  has 
three  guns,  one  an  iron  siege  gun  and  two  brass  field  pieces.  They 
are  badly  mounted  and  only  used  for  firing  salutes.  During  the 
year  1882-83  property*  of  |ha  value  of  £998  4#.  (Rs.  9982)  was 
atoleo,  of  which  property  of  the  value  of  £284  8«.  (Ra.  2844)  or  28*4 
per  cent  was  recovered. 

Besides  the  central  jail  at  Sdngli,  there  are  seven  lock-ups  for  JAii.3, 

OTider- trial  and  short-term  prisoners.  The  central  jail  at  Sangli 
wi4S  built  in  J867  and  hiva  room  for  about  390  prisoners.  The 
seven  lock-nps  aro  at  Kavthii,  Muugalvedha,  Terdal, 

Shirhatti,  Dodvad^  and  MhaisaL 
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Tinanoe  It  Beema  that  daring  the  last  twenty  yeara  there  has  been  m 

— gmdaal  decr«ise  in  the  cultivable  waste  and  a steadj  rise  in  the 

revenue,  According  to  the  balance  sheet  of  the  year  1883-84,  the 
total  revenue  amounted  to  £77,773  (Ha.  7,77,730)  and  charges  to 
£62,618  (Rs,  6,2G,180),  The  following  statement  gives  details  of 
fhe  1 883-84  balance  sheet : 


Stingli  Balance  Sheet ^ 1SSS*S4* 


Eaciirm 

CeAaoBp 

Head, 

Amount. 

ui*d. 

Amounl. 

£ 

M 

lntere«i  on  In  vested  CapjlaJ... 

VJB3 

A^mlnLptraiirv . .. 

ees-t 

Land  Itcveniiv  ... 

ALIowuicbb  

SSOfl 

^dwtrtiCA 

iros 

Ainovftt  paid  to  otbor  Stats* 

tMS 

Octroi  and  Towu  Dutias 

603 

Land  Bevenae  t., 

: 0SOT 

or  E^diM  ... 

2fi4g 

avji  

lOttS 

StAifipe  . .t. 

+■  - 

SIIT 

Cricnina]  

345? 

Re^iitrition  

iU8 

PqUw  * 

solid 

Law  and  Jiutlee  

1S02 

Stamp* 

a&i 

Jidli 

m 

Re^atratlon  

LIO 

Pdffa 

108 

Saain  ... 

JdOi 

Education  

160T 

JaiU 

6?3 

PuhUc  Works  

110 

Shd*gi  

9HS 

Torost  ... 

++. 

1D03 

f'dflll  -*+  ...  ...  ... 

3EU 

MlsrcIlAneoUS 

1604 

LObofTraphlc  Vrom  ... 

IS? 

EecovurlM  of  ovtfrpajrmeute, 

110 

Ediuisatlon 

SfOOO 

piittlia  Works  .,t 

0079 

Fureat  - 

1300 

MLaxIlaneous 

list 

Kefunda  ...  ... 

ITS? 

Medical 

m 

DAa'tmdddgd  Dftmethdn 

730 

Imimddrt  and  Hakddrt 

81?  30 

Wnor  nepartmouta  

44» 

Total 

n,7u 

Total  .. 

08,613 

« Formerly  import  export  and  transit  duties  were  levied  on  all 
articles  of  merehandiBe,  In  1837  the  transit  duties  were  abolished 
at  the  instance  of  Government,  The  import  and  export  duties  still 
remain,  but  they  are  light.  Before  the  introduction  of  th©  survey 
settlement  seventeen  or  cesses  were  from  time  to  tioie 

collected  for  the  special  use  of  the  Chief  as  necessity  arose,'  Except 
a few  which  were  also  levied  in  Terdal,  the  cesses  were  alt  levied 
exclusively  in  Mirajprfint  Many  of  the  cesses  were  in  kind,  but  all 
\^eve  afterwards  commuted  into  a cash  payment  under  the  name  of 
;f(irpoUi*  The  sarpaUi  was  collected  along  with  land  rent  and 
varied  from  to  5^  annas  in  the  rupee.  At  the  introduction 
of  the  survey  rates  the  mtpaiti  was  abolished.  The  husbandmen 


i The  iievfiiiteeii  ceBsea  wer«  i Jakira  for  the  coetof  war  matorUb  ; dmbrTti-p4MiH  for 
ejqteuBea  of  th«  maogo  garden  *,  ka/iMbipentihya  greeii  cara  or/t>dri  on  account  of  Aicrdii 
or  roasted  gram  for  the  Chief  ; ruititya  wood  of  the  nr£  Calotropis  jigautia  on  aceoLint 
of  oharcoid  for  toftking  gunpowder  ; paMthya or  option  ttalka  on  account  of  battena  for 
roofs  of  State  buildinge  ^ bhut-palii  ot  bran  for  State  cattle  ; cJtUia-rdjfK  for  the  keep  of 
hunting  leaps. rda;  patrdvali  or  leaves  for  making  pUttei^  ; rfarfrdr-iAarcA  on  account 
of  milk  for  Uappatr4v  8jtUeb|  elder  son  of  the  lata  chief  Chintdmonrdir  Appa  Sdheb  ; 
kavdit*  for  the  expeusesof  drilled  troops  * (tftfimrdiir*-kiirkun  for  pay  [neat  to  the  deyftar^ 
ddr  : imhdni-kdrkufi.  for  the  clerk  who  made  the  crop  inspaution  ; 
probably  for  the  triad  of  Jtttrhhiirie  that  formerly  exiatod  s potnit-hirtuni  for  paymont 
to  the  treasurer  : kamdPuiddr^kUrkuni  for  payment  to  a &amtiiHsddr  ; ftdga/armdtt  or 
/odder  ropes  and  grata  for  State  hort&s  an<i  elephants  ; and  6Afj  or  present  to  the  Chief 
frofii  viilHge  offlcera  on  the  oociaaon  ol  IWlt  Wu.  at  SitugU  in  oonaeotion 

with  the  idlttJta  JamdbanUi* 
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have  BOW  to  pay  only  the  land  rent  and  a on©  atma-cess  in  the  rupee 
on  account  of  local  funds.  In  the  in6m  villages  where  the  survey 
and  settlement  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  the  mTpniti  still 
remains.  In  addition  to  the  Barpatii  there  are  other  cesses  which, 
not  being  a charge  on  the  land,  were  not  abolished  on  the 
introduction  of  the  survey  settlement,  They  do  nob  appear  fti 
©very  snh-division*  The  total  revenue  from  these  cesses  amounts  to 
about  £2050  69.  (Ra,  20,503)  a year*^ 

In  1882-83  there  were  lUf  schools  with  5066  names.  Of  these 
fifty  were  aided  schools  with  1492  names*  Except  the  S^ngli  English 
school  which  was  examined  by  the  Educational  Inspector  Southern 
Division,  tlie  schooling  of  the  State  woe  supervised  by  a State 
deputy  ^ucational  inapeetor*  In  1882-83  the  total  coat  of  education 
exclusive  of  school  buildings  amounted  to  £2428  (Rs*  24,280)* 
During  the  nineteen  years  ending  1882-83  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  from  fourteen  in  18^64-65  to  114  in  1882*83  and  the 
number  of  pupils  from  620  in  1864-65  to  6066  in  1882*83.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  during  the  year 


Sdt^li  SchooUt  ISSM^SS. 


€1.400. 

SClltKtJ.ll. 

Pvpiia. 

Stait. 

A Vernacular  

a 

300 

Vcrrnacalar  ».  ... 

w 

2Sb* 

N%ht  ... 

6 

SOT 

Oirl^i  ... 

6 

t*® 

Special  Sumkrlt  

i 

<4 

Total  ... 

ei 

3474 

Indlgvnouo  ... 

«o 

14®3 

Qrond  Total  ... 

114 

0000 

Of  the  sixty-four  State  schoolet,  in  three  English  was  taught,  in 
four  Sanskrit,  in  twenty-five  Mardthi|in  thirty  Kdusrese  and  Mardthi^ 


FiiLance- 


Inst  rue  tioxt. 


l Tlioao  c«s»es  *re  faurtftm  in  number  : mohotarji  or  (w/rfsjwfm  m tAx  on  atiope  and 
hotiseb  fetcrhiug  aboni  £1340  (Ka.  1.3,400)  a y«Bjr  ;jakdt  or  and  export  iiaiyw 

TerdaTi  81iAhftpur,  and  Shirhatti,  fetching  about  £040  iRm.  5400)  m year  ; avti-bdl  for 
the  rijthi  of  the  meiiauren  of  corn  for  com  chandleri  io  TerdaJ  and  ShJIhdpur 

feK'hing  about  £20  (Ra.  200)  a year  ; ffdnja^khoii  or  right  to  mU  ndion  or  iinnkiDg 
heotp.  fetobing  about  £10  (K®.  160)  a year  ; cAorsa  & ceoA  of  Jen®  than  2#,  (Re.  I)  on 
the  average  for  each  village,  levied  on  M hArs  in  Mirajpraat,  Kuobi,  ShAbApur,  and 
Shirhatti.  in  liow  of  taimcd  akina  formerly  auppliod  by  them  atid  yj  til  ding  about 
£11  I Ow.  (Kb.  1151  a year  I a eean  on  every  aecond  mairmgo  of  a woman  In 

Tordal  and  ShihApar»  feteking  about  £S  (Ka.  60)  a year  ; ffatfai^laidpui  or  a oosa  of 
alwut  2«.  (Re*  1)  for  each  vUlo^  levied  in  HhAbApur  in  Heu  of  aotvicea  done  by  the 
villogera  in  mowing  graw  in  State  Jtiimiwrand  yielding  about  £5  lOe,  (Be.  fS5>  a year  ; 
fjidi/Aiindtt  a c©b«  on  loomii  in  Shihdpur  yielding  abfmt  £4  (Ka.  40)  a year  ; htij^intj* 
kh^i  a ceai  in  ShAhipur  of  abotit  6tf*  (4a4*)  on  each  AdoAtny  or  headdrou  worn  at 
weddingaby  the  bride  *ud  bridegroom,  fetching  about  £2  Kb.  (fU.251  a yeari  dpshmulh* 
rdfdi  a c*M  on  MhAn  in  lieu  of  menial  aervicea  poraonally  rendered  to  BfAhmtikh/i 
whotio  property  haa  Ldpoed  to  the  Stapi  t and  cnarmi^ia  a ccsii  on  CliAnibhira  in 
lien  of  ohoee  iiippiied,  fMith  levied  in  MirajprAnt  anti  yielding  about  £2  $4.  (Re.  24)  a 
i tamhdhi  -iliUdli  a eeoa  in  MtrajprArit  on  tobacoo  brokera  fntchiog  about  £1  lOfi. 
(Ka*  Ifi)  a year  ; rdhuuk  a oe«B  of  lu*.  (R«.  5)  a year,  levied  in  Mirajprint  on  MhAm 
In  lieu  of  menial  eervicee  formerly  done  in  penon  ^ the  Chief  ; mjaA  a. 

oeaa  in  SbAbipur  fof  the  right  of  acUiug  meat,  a 
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and  In  two  Urdu  and  Persian.  The  Singlt  EagUah  school  teachea 
up  to  the  matrictilatioD  standard.  Of  the  sixty-four  schools  twenty- 
six  have  their  own  buildings  and  the  rest  are  located  in  village 
chdvdis  or  temples.  For  the  en courage meni  of  education  the  State 
Las  established  four  scholarships  at  a yearly  cost  of  £23  16«. 
(dis.  228).  Of  these  two  of  the  value  of  1 6^.  (Ra.  8)  a month  were 
in  1882-83  hold  by  the  students  of  theSangli  English  schoolp  the 
third  worth  12s.  (lis.  fi)  a month  by  a girl  sent  from  the  Singli 
girls  school  to  the  Kolhdpur  Female  Training  School*  and  the  fourth 
worth  lOtf.  (Ks.  5)  a month  by  a S4ngli  student  attending  the 
workshop  attached  to  the  Science  College  at  Poona 

The  four  libraries  in  1882-83  were  at  Sdngli,  Kavtha*  Terdal* 
and  Sh^bipur.  Of  these  the  Sdngli  library*  which  is  the  largest* 
was  established  in  1864.  It  was  ut  first  maintained  solely  by  the 
State;  but  in  1S79  its  receipts  were  increased  by  monthly 
subscriptions.  In  1882-83  it  had  560  books,  thirty-nine  Bubacribers* 
an  incoino  of  £64)  (Rs.  640)  and  an  expenditure  of  about  £44 
(Rb.  440).  Of  the  income  of  £64  (Rs.  640)  the  State  grant  was 
£32  (Rs.  320). 

The  climate  though  hot  is  not  nnhealtby.  In  the  rainy  seaeon 
the  climate  is  everywhere  pleasant*  except  perhapa  in  ShaU&pur* 
where  the  heavy  constant  rain  is  objectionable.  In  the  cold  soasoti 
the  air  is  dry  and  the  nights  often  very  cool. 

The  chief  diseases  are  fevers,  guinea  and  round  worms,  skin 
diseases,  diarrheea,  and  chest  and  veneroal  affections.  EpideniicB 
of  cholera*  though  not  common  of  late,  do  Bometimes  occur. 
Bmall-pox  is  uncommon.  Intermittent  fever  occura  in  all  the 
sub-divisions.  In  Sbabiipiir  it  prevails  throughout  the  year ; in  other 
^b-divisions  it  appears  after  the  rains,  continues  in  the  cold  season, 
and  is  rare  in  the  hot  season.  Remittent  fever  is  common  in 
ShAbdpur  and  in  other  parts  it  is  rare* 

In  1S82-88  the  State  had  six  dispensaries,  one  in  each  sub-division 
^ at  Bangli*  Kavtba-Mahiink5),  Mangalvedba,  Terdal,  Sh4h4pur,  and 
Sbirhatti,  The  first  dispensary  was  opened  at  Sangli  in  1874. 
Except  aiSdngli  w here  an  old  building  was  available,  the  disi^ensarieB 
&re  all  located  in  new  buildings*  They  have  no  accommodation  for 
in-patients.  In  1882-83  the  total  cost  of  the  dispenearies  amounted 
to  £1304  (Rb.  13,040),  of  which  the  State  contributed  £364  (Rs.3640), 
local  funds  £670  (Ba.  0700),  and  the  ShAb^pur  municipality  £276 
(Rs*  2706).  The  average  number  of  patients  treated  at  each  of  the 
dispensarieB  for  the  three  years  ending  I882-S3  was  8211  at  SAngH, 
2583  at  Kavtha,  3489  at  Mangalvedba,  2354  at  Terdal,  5780  at 
ShAhApur,  and  3094  at  Sbirhatti. 

In  1 882-83,  besides  at  the  dispensaries,  tBfe  work  of  vaccination 
was  carried  on  by  five  vaccinators  at  a yearly  cost  of  £118  10«. 
(Re.  1185)*  During  the  three  years  ending  1 882-33, 12,338  persons 
were  vaccinated.  Vaccination  has  now  been  made  compulsory. 

During  the  three  je&rs  ending  1S82-83  the  total  numbar  of 
deaths  was  11,586  or  an  average  yearly  mortality  of  3862  ca* 
Accordiug  to  the  1881  cenaus  ot  19*62  in  every  thousand  of  the 
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population.  The  yearly  totals  vary  from  3464  in  1 830-81  to  4400 
in  1381-82.  During  the  same  year  the  total  number  of  births  was 
17j225  and  averaged  5742.  The  details  are  : 

Sditf/li  ttnd  DeatJm,  ISiO^Sl  to  ISSM-SSJ- 


Vim  ft. 

ToUl 

TotsJ 

SLrths, 

ISS0.SI 

A404 

3M0 

im-m 

44410 

Ti&O 

im-8s 

a73t 

OOMT 

Total  ,,, 

St,* *8« 

17,2!!0 

Aven^ 

3902 

0741 

Digraj^  with  2896  people,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Krishna 
aboTR lir©  miles  above  S4iigli.  It  ie  the  saranjam  village  of  the 
Chavdns  to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1738  in  military  service  by 
Shiihu  of  Sdtira.  By  the  Peshwas  the  Chavdns  were  transferred  to 
serve  under  the  Pstvardhans  of  Miraj*  The  service  has  now  been 
coramuted  into  a money  payment  The  bulk  of  the  people  are 
MardfchAs,  to  which  caste  the  saranjdnuldrs  and  the  pdMU  al?o 
belong.  The  village  is  liable  to  bo  flooded  daring  the  rains*  The 
soil  is  rich  alluviuL  DiCTSj  haa  a Mardthi  and  a llindustdni  school, 
the  vdda  or  residence  of  the  saranjdmifur,  five  Hindu  temples^  two 
Join  or  temples,  a masjid  or  mosque,  and  a tlarga  or  prayer- 

place. 

Dodj^a/d,  with  3440  people,  lies  fourteen  miles  north  of  Dhdrwdr 
ftnd*fofty  south-east  of  Bel  gaum.  During  the  times  of  the  Chdiukya 
kings  of  Kalyan,  Dodvdd  was  subject  to  the  Mabduiandaleshvi^r 
of  Sugandhvsrti  the  modern  Sanndatti.  In  an  inscription  on  a 
stone-tablet  near  the  Kalmath  BhAvi  well,  the  place  is  called 
Dodd-viid  or  big  town.  In  1639  the  king  of  Bijdpar  granted 
half  a of  land  in  iiidm  to  one  Mnlla  Pallula  sou  of  Mulla 

Mnrulla,  for  keeping  clean  the  Jarama  masjid  at  DodvAd*  In, 
ltj67  there  is  an  order  issued  by  the  BijApnr  government  to  the 
diwdn  of  llisAror  fart  DodvAd,®  authorising  him  to  spend  annuatlj 
a certain  amount  on  account  of  the  fort.  This  order  clearly  proTi!i^ 
that  the  fort  was  bmlfc  before  1667,  Afterwards  DodvAd  formed 
part  of  the  jdgir  of  the  NawAb  of  SAvanur,  and  was  included  in  tho 
Iwcnty-two  sub-divisiooB  taken  by  the  Peshwa  BAlAji  BAjirAvin  1756. 
Of  those  it  is  said  that  some  sob-divisions  were  returned  to  the  NawAb 
partly  through  the  intercession  of  Gopalrav  Goviud  Patvardhan,  The 
NawAb  Abdul  Hakim  KhAn^  in  acknowledgment  of  those  services^ 
gave  UopAlrAv  the  village  of  DodvAd  in  indm  in  1769,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Peshwm  MA^havrAv  BallAI.  In  1792  DodvAd  was 
tukep  by  Tipu  SuUAn  of  Maisur  and  formed  part  of  his  dominiun 
for  one  year.  In  1 793  the  Peahwa's  army  took  back  the  DhArwar 


Umrifs  A NO 
DEATa*^. 


Places. 

'Diqha4* 


Doovlo 


> The  Aeftlh  rctoroa  am  betktod  to  be  riiirl3r  eeireet  aod  the  birth  retunui  to  bo 
incomplete. 

* I>oil  vid  him  two  stone  tAbtein*  probably  of  the  tini^  qI 
of  which  is  ilktgihle  •.nil  the  other  not  yet 
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district  and  restored  DodvMto  the  Patmrdhans.  At  the  division  of 
the  saranjttm  in  about  1801,  Dodvad  came  to  the  share  of  Chinti* 
manrdv  of  SdnglL  The  Chief  of  the  i!ira|ina]a  State  has  also  a share 
in  Dodvddj  which  is  yearly  paid  in  cash  at  £457  14^.  (Ra.  4577). 
In  1819  Dodvdd  was  occupied  by  the  British  Government  for  about 
e^ht  months  to  persuade  the  late  chief  Chintamanrdv  to  acknow* 
ledge  their  suzerainty.  The  water-supply  of  Dodvdd  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  two  wells,  the  Kalmath  Budvi  and  the  Dodd  BhiW. 
The  Dodd  Bhdvi  well,  which  is  old,  is  excavated  in  rock  and  has 
four  sides,  each  about  125  feet  long.  The  water  in  the  well  is 
about  fcwenty^feet  deep.  Dodvdd  baa  an  area  of  10,208  acres  and 
yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £1827  lOs,  (Ra.  18,275),  It  has  a 
municipality  with  a yearly  income  of  £80  (Rs.  800),  a boys  school 
with  ninety  names,  and  a girls  school  with  about  thirty  names. 
Outside  the  fort  and  to  its  north-east  is  tbe  otflca  of  the  vahivatddr. 
To  the  sooth  of  this  is  an  open  plot  of  ground  said  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a garden.  The  building  of  the  office  and  the 

open  plot  are  surrounded  by  a mud  wall  built  on  a lower  level 
than  that  of  the  fort  walls. 

The  fort  at  DodvAd  faces  east  and  is  a quadrilateral  with 
round  semicircular  and  quadrilateral  bastions.  Its  sides  are  ninety- 
seven  feet  long  on  the  north,  727  on  the  oast,  eighty-five  on  the 
south,  and  672  on  the  west.  The  fort  is  built  on  a rocky  hillock  or 
mardu  The  walls,  which  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  are  built  for 
half  the  height  with  stone  and  white  earth  and  for  the  other  half 
with  bricks.  They  have  holes  for  musketry  beneath  the  parapet, 
which  is  four  feet  high.  The  fort  has  a dTtchall  round,  twenty-Bve 
feet  wide  and  twelve  to  nineteen  deep.  The  rampart,  the  parapet, 
a^d  tbe  bastions  are  in  good  condition.  The  fort  is  said  to  have 
contained  a largo  building  and  a but  no  traces  of  these  now 

remain, 

Kavla^pUTi  with  3956  people,  lies  five  miles  northeast  of  Sdngli 
neJlf  ft  fiflAAirstream  which  rising  in  the  Dandoba  hills  runs  into  the 
^risliun.  The  village,  which  was  formerly  called  ShingnApur  and 
KavanJanyapup,  is  built  on  stony  undulating  ground  choked  in 
places  with  prickly  pear.  The  well  water  is  brackish  and  full  of 
^inea worms.  The  stream  that  runs  by  the  village  has  good  water 
and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  this  stream  water  can 
be  had  below  the  sand  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  village  has  sixty 
wells  for  irrigation  and  four  for  drinking.  It  has  two  small  ponds 
on  the  south.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  MardthAs,  The  Lingdyata 
and  Jains  number  about  500  each,  Formerly  the  people  had  a name 
of  being  troublesome,  but  they  are  now  quiet,  Kavldpur  has  an  area 
of  7160  acres,  of  w^ch  5768  or  eighty  per  cent  are  cultivable, 
and  yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £16SU  (Hs*  ltf,S00).  It  has  twenty- 
two  shops  of  grocers  and  grain-dealers  and  thirty  looms  of  weavers. 
A weekly  market  is  held  on  every  Sunday.  The  village  has  a 
substantial  schoolhouse  having  room  for  a hundred  boys,  and 
fourteen  Hindu  temples,  one  Jain  hasti^  and  a Musalmdu  darg&. 
The  most  important  temple  is  that  of  Shiddeahvar  in  the  north, , 
which  has  a rest-house  or  dkarrmhdla. 
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Maagalvedha.  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  Mangal?edha  sub* 
division,  lies  between  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  tbe  Blxima 
and  the  Mdrij  abont  forty-two  miles  soath-west  of  Sholapur^  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Pandharpurj  and  SLxty-6ve  mileia  north-east  of 
Sangli,  It  has  according  to  the  )881  census  7805  people. 
Except  in  the  west  where  it  is  stony,  the  soil  near  the  town  m 
a rich  black  loam  yielding  plentiful  crops  of  shdlu  jvdrij  wheats 
and  gram.  The  aspect  near  the  town  is  dreary  and  void  of  trees. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  which  was  built  in  16i>4  and  is 
6136  feet  long  and  eight  thick.  It  has  three  gates,  the  Singola  on 
the  south-west,  the  Bor&Ia  on  the  east,  and  tbe  Kishegaon  or 
Pandharpur  on  the  north.  The  wall  has  fourteen  bastions,  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  fourteen  in  diameter.  The  Kriahna  pond  and 
ninety-three  wells  supply  drinking  water  to  the  town.  Two  roads 
pass  through  the  town,  one  from  east  to  west  joining  the  Sholapur^ 
tidngola  road  at  Begampur  and  Audhalgaon  and  the  other  from  north- 
to  south  joining  the  Pandharpur- Bij ftp ur  road  at  Maravde  on  the 
Mdn,  In  toe  Chauburji  or  the  inner  part  in  the  fort  are  the  offices  of 
the  mdmlatddr  and  the  faujddr  and  the  mun^if*^  court.  Outside  the 
Chauburji  but  within  the  fort  near  the  gate  are  the  dispensary  and 
the  travellers*  bungalow.  Outside  the  fort  on  the  right  of  the  gate 
is  the  building  of  the  an glo- vernacular  school  and  on  the  left  the  post 
office.  To  the  east  of  the  angle- vernacular  school  is  the  Hindu stdui 
schoolhonse,  Man  gal  ved ha  has  a municipality  which  had  in  1882-83 
an  income  of  £124  14s,  (Bs.  1247)  and  an  expenditure  of  £129  8#, 
(Rs,  1294)^  the  excess  of  charges  over  receipts  being  paid  from  the 
previous  yearns  balance.  Mangalvedha  has  twenty  temples,  of  wbick 
eight  are  in  the  fort  and  twelve  in  the  town*  Besides  these  there  ia 
the  Musalmdn  Jamma  masjid  in  the  fort  opposite  the  dispensary. 

Mangalvedha  is  said  to  be  noticed  as  Mdtulingpuri  in  the  Bhim 
Mabatmya  included  in  the  Skand  PurAn,  bnt  this  identification  ia 
doubtful.  From  innumerable  monumental  atone  remains  of  the 
timoa  of  the  Chdlukya  kings  of  Kalydn  found  scattered  about  the 
place,  it  is  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  a town  of  great 
note  during  the  ninth  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  is  certain* 
from  the  inscriptions  that  the  town  of  Mangalvedha  was  subject  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Kaly&n  kings  and  that  a great  officer  of  theiisa 
lived  at  this  place.  It  appears  to  liavo  been  subject  also  to  the 
Bahmani  kings  of  Bodar  in  the  fourteenth  century.^  At  the  end 
of  the  Bahmani  rule  in  1489  Mangalvedha  seems  to  have  passed 
to  the  Bijdpur  kings  and  at  the  fall  of  the  Bijdpur  kingdom  in  1636 
it  became  subject  to  the  Moghals,  The  Emperor  Aurangseb  during 


Places, 

Makoai.vu>ha. 

Df-^cripimn 


ITiitoty. 


I According  to  bkc  loco!  irtor^  ^ Brihmnn  iintned  DAmijlpont  w*i  employed  nt 
MnngnlTcdhji.  u a revenue  ofRcer  under  tbe  Bedar  government.  In  1460  a famine 
known  as  D Ami  j ip  Ant's  f amine  wasted  the  DeciZAn.  UiUnijtpAnt  Kad  charge  of  a 
large  flinre  of  government  corn  at  MangaJvedhn,  Uundreda  orBrahmAiu  and  otheia 
HockecJ  to  Mattgalvcdba  and  were  fed  by  DdmAjipant  out  of  tbe  imvemment  utorca. 
Hearing  pf  hie  breach  of  tmat  the  ^dar  king  uaued  order*  that  DAmiji  kbould  be 
aei£#d  and  brought  before  him*  While  DaiuAji  wna  on  hie  way  to  Bedar  the  god 
Vicboba  wbotn  DSm&ji  worahipped  took  pity  ou  bis  servimt  and  app^rii^  M a 
vUlago  MhAr  at  Uedar  paid  tbe  price  of  the  grain  tUfftributod  by  Uolone] 

Etberidge^e  Eamina  Bepoft  (1668]^  99^100. 
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hie  stay  (1698-1700)  at  Masuor  viliage,  eight  miles  east  of  Mangal- 
vadha,  used  to  pay  a weekly  visit  to  the  musjid  of  Fir  Gaibi  S4heb 
at  Mangalvedha*  It  is  said  that  while  thus  going  from  his  camp  at 
Manga! vedha  through  the  waving  fields  of  corn,  Aiirangseb  happened 
to  enquire  into  the  revenue  of  thepargava  or  sub-dIvisioB  and  was  told 
th^b  only  £10^000  (Hs*  1 Idkft)  were  realised  by  his  government 
This  amount  he  deemed  to  be  very  small  and  gave  orders  to  doubla 
it  for  that  year  and  to  increase  the  same  by  £4000  {Rs-  40,0U0) 
more  for  the  next  year^  that  is  the  husbandmen  of  the  purgma 
had  to  pay  £20,000  (Rs.  2 Mihs)  in  1699  and  £24,000  (Rs.  2,40,000) 
in  1700*  These  exorbitant  rates  ’were  continued  for  many  ye&ra 
until  in  1716,  under  the  Sdtara  kings,  Bahirji  RHje  Pdndhre  m 
charge  of  the  pargaTja  fouud  the  country  entirely  depopulated  and 
uncultivated*  Pandhre  induced  the  people  to  cultivate  landa  at 
f I 15#,  (Hs*  17i)  per  cAdAttr  of  120  bighds  for  the  year  1717  and  at 
£3  10#,  (Rs*  35)  for  the  follo’wiog  year,  thus  increasing  every  year 
by  a multiple  of  £1  15#.  (Re,  17J)  till  it  came  to  £10  lU#,  (Ra*  105) 
in  1722,  The  PdudhreS  were  succeeded  by  the  Sliivdevs  in  the 
headship  of  the  pargana  and  in  1750  by  Meghasbyaiurdv  Krishna 
Patvardhan  ’who  acted  as  a mdmlatddr  of  the  Peshwa's  government 
till  in  1764  Mangalvedha  becanie  part  of  the  tfriranjaTa  granted  ta 
Govind  Hari  Patvardhan.  In  1801,  at  the  division  of  the  mranjdm, 
Mangalvedha  came  to  the  share  of  the  Sangli  branch* 

The  fort  of  Mangalvedha  was  probably  built  by  theBeJar  officials. 
These  officials  knocked  down  all  the  old  Jain  temples  of  which  there 
were  many  at  Mangalvedha  and  built  the  fort  with  the  materials  so 
ob  tuined*  For, in  an  inscription  on  a pillar  io  the  temple  of  Vishvanfith 
dated  the  Srd  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Bhmirapad  of  Shakis  1494 
Angirag  Samvatsar  or  A*n.  1572,  it  is  stated  that  the  A‘fd Aram i of 
^dippargi  who  was  then  a viajviuddr  at  Mangidvedhu,  had 
repaired  an  old  pulled  down  temple  in  the  fort  near  Jagbh4vi 
with  the  permission  of  Mulla  Tikub  Kh4^n  and  had  placed  in  it  the 
ling  of  Vishvan^tb.  The  fort  is  1245  feet  long  on  the  north,  1200 
^on  the  east,  1100  on  the  south,  and  920  on  the  ’west.  The  wall  is 
thirty-five  feet  high  and  thirteen  vride.  Except  in  the  east  where 
it  was  pnlled  down,  the  wall  is  in  good  condition.  The  fort  has 
j^ven  bastions  called  the  Mardliii,  Karad,  Choph^la,  Jagbh^vi, 
Gachij  Kaikdd,  and  Bordle,  Of  these  the  Mard£o,  the  largest 
bastion,  is  47 i feet  high  and  fifty  in  diameter.  Of  the  remainmg 
six  Binaller  bastions  five  are  round  and  one,  the  Chophala,  is  a 
rectangle.  Their  height  is  not  uniform.  The  ditch  round  the  fort 
is  eighty- two  feet  wide  and  CJ  deep  on  the  north  side.  The  miuD 
gate  OD  the  east  is  14'  x 13^.  Within  the  fort  there  is  another  small 
fort  called  the  Chauburji  which  is  a square  having  one  of  its  sides 
230  feet  long,  eighteen  high,  and  eight  wide*  It  has  four  bastions 
called  the  Ranmandal,  Rabat,  Shut,  and  Badekhdn,  The  bastions 
are  twenty-five  feet  high  and  thirty  in  diameter.  The  Chauburji 
has  two  gates,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall  12'  x 8' and  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  17'  x 4'*  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Pdndhres  who  were  in  charge  of  the  parg^na  under 
the  S^t^a  kings  (1720-  1750)  . 
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Ma'lljardat  with  2587  people, lies  io  the  Kuchi  aub-divisioiij  about 
tweiit7-ltree“inil©8  north-east  by  north  o!  SAngli.  It  ia  built  on  a 
atony  eminence  on  tbe  left  bank  of  a watercourse.  It  has  an  area 
of  3962  acreSj  yielding  a yearly  reTenue  of  £470  (Ra  4700).  The 
bulk  of  the  people  are  Mar^tbds  to  which  caste  the  pdtil  belongs. 
The  village  is  well  o6f  for  water,  having  101  wells  for  irrigstiop. 
It  has  a good  achoolhouae  having  room  for  aeveuiy-five  boys,  five 
temples,  and  one  moeqae. 

with  2560  people,  lies  on  the  road  to  KalAdgi  about  ten 
miles  east  ol  Belgaum.  It  is  an  iridm  village  belonging  to  Shiti 
P^chh^bi  Saheb.  The  village  was  originally  grants  in  tndm  by 
the  Bijiipur  government  to  one  Mahmud  feakab  Pirjdde.  The  place 
is  fairly  well  wooded,  has  a fertile  soil,  and  yields  a yearly  revenue 
of  £400  (Ra,  4000).  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Liogdyats  and 
Mar&th4s,  The  water  supply  ia  ample  as  there  are  152  wells. 
Mdrih^l  hspS  six  temples  and  two  mosques* 

MbaiSCll.  with  2877  people,  lies  about  thirteen  miles  north-east 
and  seven  miles  south  of  Miraj  with  which  it  ia  connected 
by  a road.  It  lies  about  a mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Krishna. 
Mhaisdl  is  a mraitjdm  village  belonging  to  Keddrrav  Sbinde,  to 
whose  ancestor  Khetroji  Shind©  it  was  granted  in  1738  on  military 
tenure  by  Shdbu  of  The  service  has  now  been  commuted 

into  a mone^  payment*  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Jains  to  which 
caste  the  pntil  belongs.  The  villagers  are  well  off  owing  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  drinking  supply  is  mostly  drawn  from  the 
river ; it  haa  also  two  ponds  and  thirty -six  wells,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  are  used  for  irrigafion.  MhaisAl  has  an  area  of  8868  acres 
and  yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £2200  (Hs*  22,000)*  It  has  a 
Marathi  school,  three  rest-houses,  eight  temples  including  a Jain 
5as/i,  and  three  Musalmdn  dar^ds  and  two  masjid^. 

with  3918  people,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Verla 
about  six  miles  north  of  Slingli*  As  the  soil  is  rich  alliivial  the 
villiige  ia  wealthy.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Jains  who  number 
2922  or  74'57  per  cent  of  the  population,  Th©  village  has  an  area* 
of  7712  acres,  of  which  7292  or  94*56  per  cent  are  cultivable  and 
yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £2545  (Rs.  25,450).  It  has  a substatitml 
sclioolhouse  and  a good  thavdi  or  village  office*  It  has  twelve 
temples  including  a Jam  bastij  and  a Musalm^n  Jar^a* 

H4kJbkflyi^  a large  trading  town  with  5028  people,  lies  in  tho 
Terdat  sub-division  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Krishna  about 
2i  miles  from  it.  It  is  five  miles  west  of  Terdal,  sixty  north-east  of 
Belgautn,  and  forty-six  south-east  of  SAugli*  The  town  appears  to 
have  been  called  fi^om  the  village  goddess  Rabbava.  It  is  built  on 
porous  sandstone  roclf  which  when  disintegrated  gives  a fertile 
soil.  There  are  smalt  hills  on  the  north  and  west.  As  the  town  has 
few  trees  round  it,  the  aspect  ia  dreary  and  the  climato  during  the 
summer  oppressively  hot. 

The  town  haa  an  area  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  Its  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  is  3330  feet  and  breadth  from  east  to 
west  1980  feet.  The  town  iruiy  be  divided  into  three 
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the  origiiml  old  Tillage,  the  old  towTi,  and  the  new  town  called  the 
CMntdman  Peth*  The  on'gioal  Tillage  stands  on  a Bmall  hill  in  the 
Bouth-west.  It  has  a gadhi  or  small  fort,  the  south  wall  of  which 
is  twentj-seveo  feet  high  and  the  northern  wall  is  in  ruins  to  the 
length  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  top.  Here  the  descendantB  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  village,  chiefly  Khatris,  Lon^ris,  and 
Dliangars  lire  and  number  about  2bQ.  The  old  town  was  founded 
by  a A'aui  or  lease  granted  to  the  traders  in  1818  in  the  old 
MharvAda  which  was  remoTed  for  the  purpose,  The  old  town 
extends  to  the  north  of  the  Tillage  to  the  temple  of  RahbaTa  and 
had  among  the  original  settlers  about  twenty  traders  and  fifty 
weaTere.  It  has, now  250  BilejAds  and  as  many  Bangdrs.  The 
second  A'uwi  or  lease  was  granted  by  the  late  Chief  ChintdmanrAT  in 
1832  at  the  instance  of  one  Pardpa  Umdi  a rich  banker  of  Rabkavi. 
The  new  town  extends  close  to  the  old  town  from  the  temple  of 
RabbaTa  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  old  and  new  town* 
It  is  called  the  Chintdman  Peth  in  commemoration  of  the  visit 
which  the  late  Chief  Chmtdmanrdv  paid  to  Rabkavi  m 1846  on 
his  way  back  to  |Sangli  from  Belgaum,  where  be  had  gone  to 
receiTe  the  present  of  a Bword  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  for  his  fidelity  during  the  revolt  at  Kolhdpur  in  1844* 
The  second  lease  extended  to  twenty  years  and  in  two  years  the 
new  town  rose  in  importance  and  wealth  through  the  exertion 
uf  the  banker  Umdi  who  induced  the  traders  of  Gokdk,  which  wnm 
then  under  the  Tdsgaoii  branch  of  the  Patyardhans»  to  settle  al 
Babkavi*  About  600  looms  sprang  up  in  the  new  town  to  weave 
sudiV  or  womon^a  robes  and  about  JlOO  Bangdrs  came  in  to  give  the 
red  dye  to  the  yam* 

Rabkavi  has  a protecting  wall  to  the  east,  about  2640  feet  long, 
Tillich  extends  from  the  Asangi  gate  in  the  north-east  to  the 
KumbhAr  gate  in  the  aouth-weat.  The  portion  between  the  Aaangi 
and  Banhatti  gates  to  the  extent  of  990  feet  is  in  good  condition, 
but  that  beyond  the  Banhatti  gate  is  in  many  places  in  ruins.  The 
wall  is  only  two  feet  thick  and  on  an  average  ten  feet  high  and  is 
• said  to  have  been  built  from  a grant  of  £800  (Rs-  8000)  made  by 
the  late  Chief  ChiotAmanrripV  from  the  mohotarfa  proceeds  of  the 
town.  The  wall  has  four  bastions,  two  outside  the  Banhatti  gate, 
dflo  on  each  side  each  seventeen  feet  high  and  thirteen  in 
diameter  at  the  top  j and  the  other  two  outside  the  Asangi  gate,  one 
on  each  side  each  eighteen  feet  high  and  11]^  in  diameter.  The 
other  parts  of  the  town  have  no  wall,  but  except  at  the  KambhAr- 
khind  in  the  south  whem  there  is  a passage,  the  houses  on  the 
boandary  are  so  budt  that  their  rear  walla  have  the  appearance 
of  one  continuous  wall.  Rakbavi  has  four  gates^  the  Asangt, 
Banhatti,  Kumbh^r,  and  TerdaL  It  bas  three  main  streets  aud 
fifteen  amaller  lanes.  Of  the  three  mapln  sifeats  on©  runs  from  tho 
Terdal  gate  to  the  Kumbh^r-khind  and  is  1430  feet  long;  the 
feecond  runs  from  the  Asangi  gat©  by  the  town  chdvdi  and  joiua  tho 
above  street  at  the  Kumbh&r  gate  and  is  1980  feet  long;  and  the 
third  Is  a cross  street  from  the  Banhatti  gate  in  the  east  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  Bangdr  lane  in  tho  west. 

Of  the  5028  people  ftccotAing  to  the  1881  census  4591  are  Hmdtvt 
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and  437  Mnsalmans.  Among  the  Hindus  3504  are  Ling^jats,  524 
Maratha  Eanbis^  hftj-four  Jatns^  twenty-six  Brdhinans^  and  479 
other  Hind  ns.  Of  about  700  booses  in  the  town  250  belong  to 
Bangdrs  or  red  yarn  dyers,  250  to  Bilejdds  who  formerly  wove 
white  cloth  and  now  weave  sd^ts  only,  100  to  Hatgars  or  weavers, 
50  to  Musalrndns  mclading  Momma  and  NiI4ris^  and  50  to  othgr 
miacellaneous  craftsraen*  The  water  supply  of  the  town  is  drawn 
chieBy  from  three  wells  and  the  stream  that  tans  east  of  the  town. 
Of  the  three  wells  which  were  all  sank  with  the  building  of  the 
new  town  about  1832,  one  is  in  the  temple  of  Shankarling,  another 
to  the  west  aide  of  the  road  passing  by  the  west  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  the  third  to  the  ^st  of  the  building  now  ,occnpied  by  the 
vernacular  school  nninber  one*  The  water  of  the  stream  is  not  used 
for  drinking  in  summer  when  it  becomes  scanty  and  muddy. 

Rabkavi  is  a large  trade  centra  and  next  to  ShAhApur  in  the 
Sdngli  Stata^  The  chief  trade  consists  of  dyeing  silk  and  yarn  and 
weaving  Sfidig  or  woraen^e  robes*  The  dyers  belong  to  two  classes 
Bangers  and  Nil4ris^  The  Bangers  give  a red  dye  of  varions  shades 
to  the  yarn  and  a yellow  dye  to  raw  silk  ; the  Ni laris  give  the  bine* 
The  Bangara  are  Lingdyata  and  number  about  400.  and  have  several 
rich  bankers  amongst  them.  The  Niliris  are  chiefly  Liogdyats  and 
Musalmilns  and  have  no  bankers  among  them.  Rabkavi  has  a 
police  ihdneddr  under  the  Terdal  Tmimlatd/tr  and  faujddr  who 
makes  nightly  rounds  and  looks  after  the  conservancy  of  the  town. 
It  has  five  good  temples.  Of  these  the  temple  of ’Shankarling, 
which  is  the  principal  temple,  was  built  about  sixty  years  ago  by 
one  ShidiAm  Sheti  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is 
25  J feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  fifteen  high  from  the  plinth  to 
the  terrace.  About  1832  a large  quadrangular  reat-honse  cr 
dharmshdla  was  built  round  the  temple  from  a subscription  ml 
£6000  (Ra.  60,000)  raised  by  the  influence  of  the  banker  Umdi, 
who  assisted  in  founding  the  new  town.  The  whole  temple 
including  the  rest-house  forms  a square,  one  side  of  which  is  120 
feet  long.  The  other  four  temples  were  built  about  the  time  of 
building  the  new  town.  Of  these  the  temples  of  Virbhadra  and* 
Mdrnti  are  in  the  town  and  those  of  Parvateshvar  and  Malikdrjun 
on  a hill  outside  the  town.  The  temples  are  beautiful  and  strongly 
bnilt  of  chisel'dresaed  stone  and  lime. 

Sa^nglit  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  13,272  people,  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Krishna  about  24  miles  north-east  of  its  confluence 
with  the  V4ma.  It  is  thirty  miles  east  o^  Kolhdpur  with  which  it 
is  joined  by  n good  road.  The  town,  which  occupies  10,453  acres, 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the 
khan  or  quarry.  The  old  town  lies  on  a slight  eminence  imme- 
diately on  the  river  l^puk  on  the  south  of  a watercourse  which 
separates  it  from  the  now  town.  The  new  town  also  lies  on  the 
river  bank  and  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
when  the  late  Chief  ChintAmanrdv  established  himself  at  S4nglL 
The  qtiarty  ties  east  of  the  new  town  and  is  occupied  by  field 
labourers  and  the  menial  servants  of  the  Stiite.  The  streets  in  the 
old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they  bavj»  all  been 

put  into  good  order  with  kerb  stones  and  ptopQi 
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The  watercotirse  between  the  old  and  the  now  town  acta  m a 
backwater  of  the  rirer  during  the  monsoon  and  becomes  a bed  of 
slimy  mnd.  It  Is  spanned  by  two  aingle-arcli  bridges  between  the 
old  and  new  town*  The  new  town  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  etroeta 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
bankers^  merchants,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Stata  The 
houses  are  superior  to  those  of  the  old  town. 

SAngli  has  according  to  the  1881  census  13,272  people,  of  whom 
11,606  are  Hindus  and  1660  Musalm&us*  Besides  having  many 
good  roads,  the  town  is  well  off  for  roadside  trees,  of  which 
hundreds  bafe  lately  been  planted.  The  bulk  of  the  people  drink 
river  water,  bat  there  ia  no  lack  of  wells.  To  facilitate  the  fetching 
of  water,  the  river  has  on  both  the  banks  five  flights  of  steps  or 
ghats  erected  by  Apa  Sdheb  (1801-1851).  Beginning  down  the 
river  from  the  Chief's  residence,  the  flights  are,  in  order,  the  AfAicha 
Ghdt,  the  Sangli  Vddi,  the  Krishna,  the  Vishnu,  and  the  Sudricha 
Ghdt,  During  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  quarry 
from  which  the  fort  ditch  aaed  to  be  supplied  with  water  is  full  of 
water  which  is  much  used  by  the  people  living  in  the  khan  for 
washing  clothes  and  vfateriiig  cattle.  Thirty-one  wells  in  and  about 
the  town  are  used  for  iiTigation,  Sangli  has  twelve  gardens  aiUed 
the  Alotibdg,  Hirdbag,  Ambr4i,  Garmala,  Vasantbdg,  and  the  gardens 
or  tmlas  of  Rdv  Saheb,  Tdtya  Sdheb,  Bilpn  Sahob,  and  Boi  Sdheh, 
two  of  Mdi  Sdheb,  and  one  of  the  god  Ganpati.  The  town  has  a 
dispensary  and  a municipality  and  fourteen  schools  attended  by 
851  pupils. 

Of  the  places  of  interest  the  fort  lies^between  the  old  to%vu  and 
the  Han.  It  is  an  octagonal  building  with  a round  bastion  at  each 
external  angle.  It  is  surrou tided  by  a broad  moat  about  thirteen 
feet  deep,  which  can  b©  flooded  for  a part  of  the  year  from  an  old 
quarry  on  the  east  The  walls,  which  are  about  fifteen  feet  thick 
and  seventeen  high*  are  built  of  stone  and  mortar  with  a parapet, 
now  destroyed,  of  burnt  brick  and  lime.  Formerly  there  was  a low 
loopholed  wall  of  stone  and  mud  known  as  tlioRevni  round  the  fort ; 
but  it  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  the  stoues  having  been  used 
for  public  buddings.  The  fort  has  only  one  entrance  on  the  north 
ii  the  broach  made  in  1857-58  be  excepted.  The  first  gateway  is 
on  the  counter-scarp  between  the  circular  loopholed  bastions  abont 
twenty- one  feet  high.  There  is  no  drawbridge  or  bridge  as  the 
ditch  at  this  point  was  never  excavated.  On  the  edge  of  the  acarp 
there  is  another  and  niiu^i  stronger  gate  flauked  on  either  side  by 
two  large  circular  bastions  loopholed  for  musketry  and  opposite  the 
gate  is  a large  bastion  commandiug  the  entrance  which  her©  turns 
to  the  left.  On  either  side  of  these  flank  bastions  and  ruiming 
round  the  large  bastion  are  bombproof  chambers  of  burnt  brick 
and  mortar  which  used  to  serve  as  quarfars  for  the  garrison.  These 
casemates  are  continued  at  intervals  all  round  the  fort.  The  fort 
was  dismantled  and  disarmed  after  the  mutiny  in  1858.  It  never 
was  a place  of  any  strength  being  commanded  from  the  high 
ground  of  th©  old  town  and  ia  now  practically  indefensible,  Inside 
is  tho  divdfiHdnaj  a large  building  of  stone  and  burnt  brick  purely 
in  the  Hindu  style,  which  vras  fotmarly  the  Chiefs  residence,  and 
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in  which  were  located  the  treasary,  the  central  jail,  the  State 
granaries*  the  State  blacksraitha*  and  carpenters'  workshops,  and 
the  and  munsi/y  offices-  The  fort  has  only  two  wells, 

of  which  one  holds  tin  ample  supply  of  good  water.  No  one  now 
resides  in  the  fort  except  the  Ohiefs  stepmother  and  her  relations 
and  such  of  the  State  servants  as  are  on  daty.  • 

The  Chiefs  residence  is  popularly  called  the  deui  or  temple^  as 
it  is  built  within  the  quadrangular  court  of  tlie  five  temples  or 
^anpdti  panr.hdifatan^  Ganpati,  Sdmbj  Surya,  Vishnu,  and  Amba. 
It  lies  in  the  new  town  and  is  a briglitly  painted  two-storeyed 
building  facing  and  close  to  the  river-  The  quadrangular  court 
of  the  dci/f  is  acres  in  extent  and  its  walTis  flanked  by  two 
bastions  and  is  loopholed  on  tho  side  facing  the  river.  Of  other 
buildings  in  the  new  town  the  cattle  market  is  a large  quadrangular 
open  space  just  outside  the  entrance  of  the  fort  and  to  the  north* 
west  of  it.  On  the  west  of  this  space  is  the  an glo- vernacular 
school  which  w'as  built  in  1865*  On  the  right  band  side  of  the 
road  entering  the  fort  is  a fine  well  completed  in  1S82.  Between 
the  two  main  streets  which  run  east  and  west  is  the  vegetable 
market  with  a row  of  small  shops  on  either  aide,  Od  the  north- 
east of  the  town  ai'o  the  State  gardena  known  as  the  Ambrai,  the 
Ganpati  mala^  the  R4v  Saheb'e  mnla^  and  the  Tafcya  Sitheb'a  mala. 
Near  the  ir/ian  or  quarry  aod  on  its  north  are  the  offices  belonging 
to  tho  Joint  Administrator  and  the  State  KdrbMri.  Sdngli  has 
thirty-four  Hindu  temples  and  two  mosques.  Six  of  the  Hindu 
temples  are  used  us  resthouses  or  dharmyidMs. 

Sha'ha^'pur,  th©  head-quart  era  of  the  Shdhdpur  subdivision,  lies 
abou^  two  miTes  south  of  Belgaunip  It  bos  10,732  people  living  in 
1732  bouses*  It  is  surroonded  b3'a  thick  bamboo  fence  and  entered 
by  four  gates  formerly  protected  by  ioopholed  bastions,  lliese  are 
BOW  in  a more  or  less  ruined  condition.  Formerly  there  was  a 
small  fort  or  gadhi  in  the  south,  but  this  is  quite  in  ruins  now.  Tho 
houses  are  much  crowded  and  the  streets  are  as  a rule  narrow 
though  in  fairly  good  order.  The  water-supply  of  the  town  is* 
ampl^  fairly  good  quality.  Sh4.h|ipur  is  a prosperous  trading 

town*  The  dj-eiug  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton 
ndtUn  or  women’s  robes,  and  waistclotha  are  largely  carried  off* 
The  town  is  well  off  for  schools,  there  being,  besides  the  State 
anglo-vernacular  school  a school  connected  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  six  iudigenotis  schools*  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  the  Chief's  vdJa  or  residence  in  w^hich  are  now 
located  the  offices  of  the  mdmhU ddr  und  the  close  to  the 

vdila  the  dispensary  has  a substantial  build! ug.  Besides  tho  Hindo 
temples,  Shdhapur  has  a Protestant  church  and  a Boman  Catholic 
ehapeh  • 

Shirliatti,  the  head-quartors  of  th©  Shirhaiti  aub-division,  lies 
twelve  milea  south  of  tho  Gadag  station  on  the  South  Deccan 
Bailway*  lb  has  3202  people,  of  whom  2689  are  Hindus  and  G03 
Musalmdne*  A small  brook  runs  north  and  east  of  the  town, 
which  supplies  good  drinking  water  for  about  eight  months  in  the 
year.  Besides  the  brook  tliei*©  arc  eighty-five  welis , WV  vou 
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sixty-five  wells  is  brackish  and  is  osed  only  in  watering  cattle  and 
washing  clothes-  Formerly  Shirhatti  had  a large  trade  in  blankets^ 
dangri  or  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  carpets,  but  the  trade  has  now 
greatly  fallen,  only  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  carpets  being  exported  to 
a limited  extent*  It  has  the  offices  of  the  mdmlatdiir  and  the  /ftujddr, 
the  mtmsi/g  court,  three  achoola,  and  a dispensary.  Of  the  eehools. 
one  is  aDglo-vernacular^  one  vernacular,  and  one  a girls  school, 
Tho  sehoolg  and  the  dispensary  have  nice  buildings.  There  ts  a 
municipality  which  had  m 1833-S4  an  income  of  £117  (Bs-  1170) 
and  an  expenditure  of  £178  (Es.  1780},  the  excess  chargee  being 
paid  from  tbS  previous  yeaFs  balance . 

Under  the  Balimani  kings  (1347*1489)  Shirhafcti  formed  part 
of  the  Lakshtneshvar  sub-division.  Under  the  Bij^pur  kings 
(1489*1686)  Lakshmeshvar  formed  part  of  the  jdg it  of  one  Syad 
Maasnn  Bokhari  commonly  called  Ankushkhdn,  In  1607  (1016 
Fa^U)  the  fifth  descendant  of  the  first  Ankuahkhdn  is  said  to 
have  given  the  deshgai  of  Lakahmeshvar  including  Shirhatti  to  one 
Khfingavndaj  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Dea^li  family  of  Shirhatti  A 
At  the  fall  of  the  Bijdpur  kingdom  in  1686  the  Shirhatti  Des^is 
became  subject  to  the  Nawdb  of  Savannr*  In  1756  eleven  sub-divisions 
including  that  of  Lakshmeshvar  were  given  by  the  Nawdb  to  the  third 
Peshwa  Babiji  Bajiriv  (1740*1761).  From  this  year  the  Das^s 
ceased  to  exercise  magisterial  powers.  They  simply  enjoyed  the  twdia 
lands*  In  1764  the  Lakshmeshvar  sub-division  formed  part  of  the 
sarmijdm  granted  to  Govind  Hari  Patvardhan.  In  1801  when  tha 
saranjdm  was  divided  the  aub-di vision  and  the  fort  of  Shirhatti  came 
to  the  share  of  the  Singli  Chief  ChiutdmifnrAv* 

Of  the  sixteen  temples  five  are  in  the  fort  and  eleven  in  the  town* 
The  three  most  impoitant  places  of  interest  are  the  fort,  Avlingva 
maih^  and  Fakirsvimi  math*  The  fort,  according  to  one  account. 


* The  tmclitiou  about  the  ^ant  of  the  d^sh^at  Ik  oa  follows  : The  Buceatorm  of  the 
^ DesAis  of  Shirhatti  and  LAkahmeephvar  lived  in  Sugar  and  KcmbhAvi  In  the  Kix4in"« 
territory*  They  Monged  to  the  Kud-Vakkal  caste  and  were  converte<l  to 
Ling&yatiam  by  the  Lingdyat  saint  Fakiravtoi  the  drat,  Avlingva,  a tady  of  the 
DeaiU  family,  accompanied  by  the  FakirMTdifitt  kft  her  native  cotmtry  with  her  two 
aauB  Bhi manna  nnd  Samanna  and  settled  at  ^dadi  in  Gadag.  Wilde  going  on  a 

pilgrimage  to  Shriohail  Malikitrinn,  AvUngva  with  her  yoanger  son  Sotununa 
and  the  Jhkir**niijii  is  said  to  have  lodged  for  tho  night  in  the  house  of  the  Jd^rddr 
Ankushkh^n  at  Lakahmeshvar.  At  night  Ankushkhkn  began  to  play  chess  with  bis 
wife.  When  the  game  was  at  its  heigbtj  the  oil  in  the  lamp  proved  ehart  and  the  light 
threatened  to  disappear.  Auknabkbjia  calleLl  for  oil,  but  w‘aa  told  that  there  was  none 
in  the  ho  nee.  He  is  then  said  to  have  observed  that  whoever  shotild  manage  to  make 
the  l^ht  of  the  lamp  last  to  the  end  of  the  game,  he  would  reward  him  even  with  hla 
own^^dyrr.  Avlin^a,  who  had  overheard  this  speech,  then  took  her  large  pot  of 
clariBed  butter  and  supplied  the  lamp  with  it.  AnkushkhAu  continued  the  game  aitd 
when  it  was  over  Avlingva  rec|ucatcd  Auku^kh^u  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  Burrendoring 
the  J-dfd*'  to  her  in  reward,  Anktislikhdu  then  saw  the  feliy  of  his  Ihoughtleu  promise^ 
but  it  was  too  late.  He  however  attached  the  following  conditions  to  the  grant,  that 
AvUngva'e  son  Samanna  should  asHuune  the  name  of  K hdngrivnda  Des&i,  use  the  same 
seal  as  was  hitherto  used  by  AnkushkhAn,  tie  a sftr/imdni  bead  round  his  neck,  use 
a green  Bag  and  green  dress,  live  |u  a house  budt  after  the  MubHUitnadau  fashion, 
give  aims  to  the  poor  every  Thuraday  in  the  dawds,  and  use  the  Ifuhammadaii 
huiguago  at  his  court.  These  conditions  being  agreed  to,Ankushkhiln  made  over  the 
jdj7ir  to  Avlingva  and  retired  to  MajUpur  village  about  a mile  east  of  Lakshmeshvar* 
Hie^aJdraaidm*  was  also  granted  an  ifidmon  his  agreeing  to  live  after  tho  Musalmda 
fiwijoji  and  this  appeat*  to  the  otisui  of  the  mized  term/airtrsedmi. 
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was  built  by  Khdngavnda  Desai  and  according  to  anutlicf  ncconut  Places, 
by  Ankuakbaa  of  Lakahtiioshvar,  It  bus  tifteeii  bastioua  and  is  in  smihhatti, 

good  condition  except  in  tbe  north  where  the  wall  with  tiiree 
bastions  was  razed  to  the  gronnd  in  1858  by  order  of  Government* 

The  walls  are  nineteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  thick*  They  are  built 
of  earth  and  unsconred  rubble  inside  with  dry  pitching  on  tl^p 
outside*  The  bastions  are  all  round  except  the  Virbhadra  bastion 
which  is  an  octagon  and  built  with  well  di-essed  stone.  The  gate 
which  faces  the  east  is  10' x 15'  and  has  two  bastions  one  on  each 
sidcj  measuring  forty  feet  high  and  thirty  in  diameter.  The  fort  is 
surrounded  by  a ditch  whieb  is  about  twelve  feet  de^p  and  from 
eighty  to  a hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top.  , 

The  Avlinjyyq  or  monastery,  an  excellent  stone  building,  Ai^Untjta  Mnth, 

lies  about  half  a mile  east  of  the  fort-  The  monastery  was  built 
about  2(i0  3’ears  ago  liy  Avlingva  the  founder  of  iho  LaksbmeBhvar 
{ie^kgai*  It  was  originally  intended  for  Avliiigva's  own  tomb,  but 
it  is  said  that  she  was  not  buried  here  as  she  died  not  at  ShirUaLti 
hut  elsewhere.  The  monastery  is  a rectiingle  Ooi'xoo}'  and 
built  of  chisel -dressed  stone  and  mortnr*  The  whole  superstructure 
is  intersperaed  with  ornamGiital  decoration,  showdug  artistic  skilb 
The  building  faces  the  north  and  may  b©  divided  into  the  front 
veranda  and  the  main  building. 

The  front  veranda  is  55^'^  x IGf' inchiBive  of  the  end  walls  two 
feet  broad  and  ia  twenty-six  feet  high.  It  ia  the  most  decorated 
part  of  the  whole  building  and  begins  from  the  level  of  the  pHnth 
which  ia  five  feet  high  aU  round.  The  plinth  has  four  stone  elephants 
in  front  of  it.  Above  thif  two  centr^  of  these  elephants  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  plinth  are  the  two  main  octagonal  pillars  in  the 
veranda,  broad  at  the  b£Lse  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  Th^ 
side  of  the  octagon  at  the  base  is  13J  feet  and  the  base  one  foot 
high.  The  sliaft  which  Ls  of  a single  storjo  is  16' and  the  capital 
2'  8"  and  the  entablature  6'  I''.  The  front  veranda  Ims  twenty 
carved  images  in  four  rows,  each  imago  15"  high*  They  are 
variously  occupied*  Some  are  ehopddvs  or  mace-beai-ers,  some  bent* 
the  drum,  and  some  play  the  tamboriue.  There  are  nineteen  carvoii 
images  in  the  frieze  on  thrcu  sides  of  the  veranda.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  ceiling  or  roof  is  carved  with  lotus  flowers  ami  a paii- 
of  serpents  coiling  round  each  other  as  if  mating*  The  veranda  is 
open  only  to  the  length  of  thirty-one  feet  in  the  middle  and  the 
remaming  2*li  feet  are  converted  into  two  end  rooms  having  their 
floor  raisod  to  tho  height  of  T 10\  These  rooms  have  each  a 
balcony  facing  north*  The  entrance  to  the  balcony  is  effected 
by  a Gothic  arched  window  4'  8*^x2'  8'*  The  end  rooms  have  an 
upper  floor  each  beginning  at  a height  of  19'  S'*  from  the 
surface  of  the  plinth.*  The  upper  floors  bavo  two  balconioe, 
one  facing  the  north  just  above  the  lower  balcony  and  the 
other  exactly  in  tho  middle  of  the  room  facing  towards  the 
east  in  the  eastern  upper  floor  and  to^varda  the  west  in  the 
western  upper  floor.  Tho  soaU  in  tho  balconies  have  four  pillars 
covertnl  with  an  nnibreTIiwIike  roof  at  the  top.  The  entrance 
to  these  balconioii  ia  effected  by  tliitliic  arched  windows  of  the  saiwci 
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dimensions  as  those  to  the  bnloonies  on  the  lower  floor.  The  apper 
floors  also  have  Gotbio  arched  windows  opposite  to  those  of  the 
eastern  and  western  balconies  in  the  opposite  inner  walls.  Their 
dimensions  are  about  1 4'  X 1 J'*  On  the  ground  floor  of  these  side 
rooms  or  rather  open  places  there  are  two  doora  one  in  each  to  effect 
ait  exit  into  the  eastern  and  western  verandas*  The  dimensions  of 
these  doors  are  each  4'  5^x  2'  8^. 

The  main  building  is  TOJ'xS?^'  inclusive  of  the  end  walla, 
which  are  11  feet  high  and  34  broad.  It  has  an  open  veranda  on 
throe  of  its  sides^  each  nine  feet  broad.  Of  theBC,  two  are  covered 
with  a atone  slab  roof  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  third  or  the 
rear  side  is  nncdvered.  The  number  of  pillars  in  each  side  is 
eight,  each  10'  5'’  high  and  2'  broad  and  2'  long.  The  sarface 
of  the  main  building  is  V 10"  higher  than  that  of  the  front 
veranda.  It  consists  of  the  open  front  ball  3Tx20|' 
without  the  walls  on  three  aides.  It  is  eleven  feet  high  and  has 
fonr  round  and  lathed  pillars  having  a diameter  of  two  feet  and  a 
height  of  eleven  feet  each*  The  first  pair  of  these  four  pillara 
is  pat  exactly  opposite  to  the  two  octagonal  pillars  in  the  front 
veranda  at  a distance  of  134  the  second  pair  is  plaeod 

from  the  first  at  the  distance  of  7 4 feat*  This  hall  is  a plain  work 
and  without  any  curving  except  to  the  main  door  which  gives 
entraDce  to  the  tomb-room  and  which  is  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
northern  wall  five  feet  thick*  Its  dimensions  are  5'x24'.  The 
skill  displayed  in  the  carving  on  the  sides  and  on  the  mantel  of 
this  door  ia  excellent.  The  number  of  carved  images  is  143. 
In  the  centra  of  the  mantel  is  the  Hny  of  Mah&dev  with  the  naridi  or 
bull  on  the  east  and  a devotee  on  the  west.  The  other  images  are  of 
l^uman  beings  in  various  attitudes*  Tina  door  has  to  its  west 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  atoroy*  The  entrance  door  to  these 
stairs  is  placed  nine  feet  distant  from  the  main  door  and  is  24' 
broad  and  4-4^  high.  The  steps  of  the  stairs  are  €?uch  two  feet 
broad  and  nine  inches  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  door  at  the 
distance  of  84  f^et  is  a niche  4|'  x 24'.  The  side  walls  have 
two  Gothic  arched  niches  in  each  of  them.  To  this  hall  succeeds 
the  tomb- room  to  its  south.  It  is  a square  of  thirty-ouo 
feet  and  is  eleven  feet  high.  To  the  south  of  the  tomb-room  are 
two  smaller  rooms.  The  eastern  is  184' x 9'  western 

) 1'  X &'*  The  partition  wall  between  the  toinb-rooTn  and  the  smaller 
inner  rooms  is  tvTO  feet  wide  imd  eleven  feet  high  and  that  between 
the  smaller  rooms  is  If  feet  broad  and  eleven  feet  high.  The  tonib- 
room  has  the  place  of  the  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  room  occupying 
a square  of  144  enclosed  within  four  pillars  similar  to  those  in 
the  front  hall.  The  tomb  ia  carved  with  exceeding  nicety  as  also 
is  the  ceiling  abov  e it.  The  tomb-room  has  two  doors  in  its  eastern 
and  western  walls.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  these  doora  are  nicely 
carved,  the  centre  of  the  mantel  being  allotted  to  Hahdlakshmi 
who  is  represented  as  being  constantly  bathed  by  water  from  pots 
held  in  the  trunks  of  two  elephants  one  on  each  side  of  the  goddess. 
Above  this  Mahalakshmi  are  ten  carved  liooB  in  a row.  The  total 
number  of  carved  images  on  the  sides  and  mantels  of  each  of  these 
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doors,  iocldding  those  already  mentioned,  is  fifty  fire-  The  outride 
of  the  walla  of  the  main  building'  is  decorated  with  seventeen  carved 
iinagos  of  persons  occupied  variously.  The  terrace  is  covered  with 
a layer  of  mortar  about  li  feet  thick. 

To  the  east  of  this  largo  monastery  and  adjoining  it  there  is 
another  small  monastery*  It  is  built  from  the  fifteenth  foot  frcmi 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Avlingava  math  and  extends  towards 
the  north  to  the  length  of  forty-nine  feet.  It  la  built  of  first 
rate  chiselled  stone  and  mortar,  hut  is  a plain  work.  It  oonsista 
of  three  parts,  th©  open  veranda  19'  X 12',  the  tomb-room  19'  x 19' 
excluding  the  partition  and  the  side  walls  which  *ar6  two  feet 
wide,  ana  the  inner  room  19^x12',  The  inner  foora  which  is  to 
theBOutb  of  the  torab-room  is  entirely  dark,  but  has  three  re otangular 
cellars*  It  has  only  one  dofjf  in  the  centre  of  its  north  wall  4^Y  x 
The  tomb-room  is  a scfu are  having  on©  of  its  sides  6^  feet  long.  It 
has  four  stone  pillars  each  4^"  8^  in  diameter  and  1 0^  5^  m height. 
To  th©  north-west  comer  of  the  tomb-room  there  is  also  a cellar  which 
is  reported  to  b©  an  underground  passage  leading  to  a large  cellar  in 
the  neighbonriug  math  or  monastery.  The  east  and  west  walls 
of  this  room  have  two  stone  network  windows,  each  of  which  is 
2'x  in  the  middle.  The  entmnee  door  which  is  in  the  middle 
ol  the  north  front  wall  is  44'x  2^^,  Next  to  the  tomb-room  and  to 
its  north  is  the  open  veranda  having  an  open  Gothic  arch  in  its 
west  wall.  The  dimensions  of  this  arch  are  5'  X 2i'*  The  veranda 
has  two  octagonal  pillars  above  the  north  end  of  the  plinth  placed 
Oj  feet  apart  from  th©  east  and  west  walls.  The  distance  between 
these  pillars  is  four  feet.  •The  side  of  the  octagon  is  three-fourths, 
the  baa©  one,  the  shafts  five,  the  capital  two,  and  th©  entablature 
five  feet*  ^ 

Th©  Fakirsvami  maih  or  monnstery  lies  about  a quarter  of  a 
mil©  north-west  of  the  Avlingva  matk^  It  contains  six  tombs  of 
the  six  Fakiravdmis,  Five  of  the  tombs  are  well  built  with  stone 
and  mortar.  The  rnnih  enjoys  an  mdm  of  £100  (Ils-  1000)  a year. 
The  tomb  of  Fakirsvduii  is  highly  venerated  by  the  Lingdyats.* 
On  the  fullraoon  in  VaUhakh  (April -May)  a fair  is  held  in  the 
compound  of  the  ruaih  in  honour  of  the  Fakirsvfiinis.  Tho  fair  is 
attended  by  about  311,000  people  and  articles  are  sold  to  the  valif§ 
of  about  £5000  {Rs.  } lakh).  Many  miracles  such  as  the  granting 
of  eyesight  to  the  blind  and  of  hearing  to  the  deaf  are  attributed 
to  the  Fnkirsvdmia. 

^ Shrimant|gad  Fort,  formerly  called  BimAntgad,liosnear  Devih^ 
village  ten  milea  south  of  Shirlmtti  and  nine  miles  south-west  of 
Lakahmeshvar.  Tbo  fort,  though  geographically  within  Sdngli 
limits,  belongB  to  Miraj  Senior.  It  is  said  to  hfive  been  built  by 
the  Sat/ira  kings.  Thu  walls  arc  thirty  feet  high  and  eight  thick, 
the  parapet  at  the  top  having  loopholes  for  musketry.  They  are 
bnilt  of  earth  and  uTiscoared  rubble  inside  with  dry  pitching  on  the 
outside.  The  dry  pitching  is  in  good  order  and  strong,  'rhe  fort 
abounds  in  bdbhul  and  other  thorny  shrubs  %vliich  give  shelter  to 
poisonous  reptiles.  Tbo  fort  has  the  shape  of  tho  segment  of  a circle. 
Of  t he  thirty  bastions  th©  chord  which  faces  the 
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tlie  arc  aeventeen*  Tlie  largest  bastion  lies  to  the  southorn  extremity 
of  the  chords  from  the  top  o!  which  the  Tungbhadra,  about  ten 
miles  distant  in  the  south,  is  seen.  Of  the  thirty  bastions,  six  on 
the  chord  were  razed  to  the  ground  in  1858  by  order  of  Gorem- 
mont.  The  reraaining  twenty-four  bastions  are  in  good  conditiuiu 
ISiie  fort  has  a temple  of  the  goddess  Vhallama  which  is  a 
rectangular  block  lld"xG5'.  Its  height  including  the  ptimpet  is 
about  fifteen  feat.  The  temple  was  repaired  in  1881  and  is  now 
tidy  and  clean.  It  has  a yearly  allowauce  of  £1210#,  (Rs,  1 24)^ 
which  is  paid  from  the  Lakshmeshvar  treasury.  The  fort  has  five 
ponds  with  putable  water.  The  largest  pond  is  four-sided,  having 
the  opposite  sides  210  and  fifty  feet  long  ami  the  perpendiculais 
thirty-seTen  aud  forty-two  feet.  It  has  an  area  of  S295  feet  and 
water  eight  to  nine  feet  deep, 

Terdal,  th©  head-quarters  of  the  Terdal  Bub-division,  lies  sixty 
miles  nortlt-east  of  Belgaum,  thirty*fonr  north-west  of  Kal^lgi,  and 
forty-one  south-east  of  Sringli.  It  lies  on  th©  south  or  right  bank 
of  the  Krishna  which  flows  at  a distance  of  41  miles  from  it,  Th© 
town  is  built  on  a porous  sandstone  rock  of  a reddish  colour  and  is 
eurronoded  by  small  hills  of  the  same  kind  on  all  aides  except  thft 
west.  According  to  the  1881  coubus  the  population  of  the  town 
includiog  KalUatti  hamlet  was  relurned  at  G590  against  771  fi  in 
1872,  The  decrease  of  1126  in  188]  is  not  real  and  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  a large  number  of  people  at  the  time  of  th©  census  at  the 
Chinchli  cattle  fail*  in  Kolhdpur,  Of  th©  0590  people  4003  are 
Hindus  aud  1927  Musalm/ins,  Among  th©  Hindus  3191  or  68‘43 
per  ceut  are  Jains  and  Liugiiyats,  ** 

Terdtd  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  wall^  probably 
im  part  tlio  remains  of  the  fort  men tionod  in  tho  inscription  of  th© 
Nemindth  temple but  the  loopholes  for  musketry  show  that 
the  wall  has  been  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  later  tiineSj  us  there  waa 
uo  gunpowder  in  1122,  The  fortj  though  it  may  have  been  repaired 
by  the  Musalmdns,  was  not  apparently  built  by  them  as  they 
•'generally  pulled  do%vn  Hindu  or  Jain  temples  for  th©  purpose,  and 
no  remains  of  stones  from  such  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  walls. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  tho  fact  remama  that  ^J'erdal  had  a double- 
tl?a!l©d  fort  in  king  Gauk’s  time  at  its  eastei"n  aide,  tho  outer  wall 
of  which  wifh  all  its  bastions  and  gates  is  now  nearly  level  with  the 
ground,  and  the  ditch  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  wall  filled 
up;  the  remnant  of  tho  inner  w^all  with  its  bastions  is  in  many 
places  a mass  of  ruins,  though  at  the  east  and  west  gates  it  is  still 
well  preserved.  TIi©  east  gate,  otherwise  called  the  pond -gate, 
which  lies  at  a distance  of  120  feet  from  the  pond  to  the  west  of  it, 
has  two  bastions  and  a portion  of  the  fort  inner  wall  joining  them. 
The  gate  is  in  the  middle  of  the  two  baatibiis  and  ia  twelve  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  broad,  with  a Gothic  arch  of  the  height  of  eight 
feet  above  it  from  the  spring  of  the  arcli.  The  height  of  each 
bastiou  is  thirty  feet  and  the  diameter  twouty-iiv©  feet;  but  th© 
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height  of  the  wall  is  twenty*fiv0  feet.  The  distance  between  the 
east  and  the  west  gates  of  the  fort  m 920  feet*  At  400  feet  from 
each  gate  there  is  a dotachoJ  Uiwer  standing  on  a rising  spot 
of  ground.  Its  height  ia  fifty  foot  and  diaraeter  forty*two  feet. 
C)n  the  ^ppcr  part  of  tliis  is  a keep  with  a diameter  of 
eighteen  feet.  I'hia  big  bastion  is  close  to  the  bv 

m^mlatddr's  ofiiee  and  is  io  gocnl  condition*  There  was  a 
large  cannon  on  its  top  but  it  was  removed  to  Sanglij  and 
broken  to  pieces  in  1857-58  by  order  of  Government*  Thera  were 
two  or  three  other  cannons  on  the  tops  of  other  bastions  then  in 
existence  but  tbey  were  also  taken  to  Sfingli  and  similarly  treated. 
The  wall  of  the  western  gate  as  has  been  ulreatkf  said  is  in  good 
condition*  There  are  quarters  for  guards  on  both  sides  inside  this 
gate,  but  they  are  now  used  for  other  purposes.  Those  on  the 
north  are  used  as  a chdvdi  or  village  office  by  the  pdtil  and  kufkarui 
and  those  on  the  south  are  converted  into  the  sub-di visional  lock-np* 
Outside  the  west  gate  of  the  Eortj  the  town  extends  to  the  length  of 
13t)5  feet  towards  the  west  where  it  is  bounded  by  a short  wal! 
running  from  north  to  south  with  a gtite  in  the  middle  called  the 
3hidhoba  Gate.  The  length  of  the  town  from  north  to  south  is 
2775  feet,  beyond  wbicli  extends  the  majre  or  hamlet  of  Kalhatti 
to  an  additional  length  of  669  feet  towards  the  south.  From  the* 
northernmost  point  of  the  town  where  the  temple  of  Stidgdd  Lakshmi 
or  Lakshnii  of  the  Churchyard  stands  to  a distance  of  500  feet  towards 
the  south  the  town  is  very  thiuly  populatud,  there  being  very  few 
houses  in  that  quarter.  Terdal  in  king  Gauk'a  time  appears  to  have 
extended  towards  th©  north,  to  the  length  of  a mile  or  so  to  the  field 
called  VihhtUi  tnaddi^  In  this  field  white  earth  and  pieces  of 
carthea  pots  are  often  discovered  embedded  in  the  aoil.  The 
frequent  discovery  of  these  things  the  people  attribute  to  thl 
former  existence  of  human  dwelliugs  | but  they  must  have  oxisfeJ 
several  centuries  Bgo,  as  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  town  having 
extended  so  far  to  the  north.  The  to%vn  is  divided  into  seven 
sub-divvBions : Old  Peth,  New  Petb,  Tdinbat  All,  Prabliusvdmi  Lane, 
Sar&f-kattn,  the  kitla  or  fort,  and  Kalhatti.  The  houses  in  the* 
town  ai-ts  built  of  stone  and  white  earth  with  mud  roofs.  In  very 
few  of  them,  however,  have  lima  and  mortar  been  used*  Durii^^ 
the  height  of  th©  summer  these  houaes,  which  are  genemlly  badly 
ventilated,  become  insufferably  hot,  the  temperature  being  increased 
by  the  beat  given  out  by  the  aiirroimJing  bare  stmdstone  rocks*  At 
this  season  the  people  are  mficli  troubled  b}*'  scorpions,  which  to 
escape  the  heat  of  the  stones  take  refuge  indoors,  Scarcely  a houso 
escapes  tho  ecourge.  The  etiiig  of  the  scorpions  in  th©  case  of 
infants  is  not  unfroqneutly  fatal. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  is  solely  drawn  from  the  pond  close 
to  tho  east  of  the  town.  Tho  pond  was  originally  a ston©  quarry 
from  which  stoous  were  taken  for  building  the  fort.  It  covers  an 
area  of  tbirtoon  acres  and  has  a well  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  oontre. 
It  has  a dry  stone  wall  all  around  and  five  flights  of  steps  on  tho 
north,  west,  and  south.  Th©  pond  is  divided  in  two  by  a stone 
and  mod  dam  in  the  middle  of  it.  Tho  watar  in  tho  soatliern. 
division  is  used  for  drinking  and  that  in  tho  uorthtiTcck 
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Places,  watering*  cattle  and  like  parpoaea  Beaidea  tlie  pond  tli©  town  liaa 
TBaaAL  twenty-five  wells,  but  tbe  water  of  seventeen  wells  la  brackieli  and 

used  only  for  irrigation.  The  water  in  tlio  remaining  eight  wells 
is  drinkable  and  is  used  for  drinking  when  the  supply  in  the  pond 
fails.  A well,  called  the  NidgavndanbhAvi,  lies  about  one-third 
oi  a mile  south  of  the  pond  and  is  known  for  the  digestive  property 
of  its  water.  For  this  reason  the  water  of  the  well  is  daily  used  for 
drinking  by  some  of  the  people, 

TriMit.  Terdiil  is  a large  trading  town.  Formerly  it  had  a large  trade 

in  copper  and  brass  vessels  bnt  the  trade  now  seems  to  have 
greatly  fallen  off.  Tho  number  of  coppersmiths'  shops  has  now  come 
down  from  fifty*to  ten.  Brass  lampstands  and  copper  pots  made 
of  a single  sheet  of  metal  without  joint  or  soldering  are  in  greet 
demand.  The  coppersmiths  work  on  hire  for  the  bankers  who 
supply  them  with  copper  and  brass  sheets.  They  charge  2#. 
(Re.  1)  for  every  ten  pounds  of  weight  of  the  work  done  and 
earn  on  an  average  £2  (Ra.  20)  a month. 

Tcrdal  has  2(i0  looms  for  weaving  cotton  cloth  and  thirty  for 
weaving  blankets.  Of  the  260  looms  nearly  three-quarters  weave 
»d4i^  or  women's  robes  and  the  rest  dh^^iU  or  waistclotha  and  the 
coarse  dan^ri  cloth.  The  are  generally  twenty-one  feet  long 
and  34  wide.  They  are  not  suited  for  Brahman  women  as  their 
manner  of  wearing  requires  a longer  and  broader  The 

waistcloths  or  dh(^iis  are  generally  fifteen  feet  long  and  34  wide. 
A piece  of  dangri  cloth  is  eighteen  feet  long  and  three  wide.  The 
weavers  yearly  use  yarn  and  silk  of  the  value  of  about  £13^000 
(Rs,  1,30,0U0),  Of  these  Europe  gray  aifd  dyed  yarns  and  silk  of 
the  value  of  £8000  {Rs.  80,000)  are  brought  from  Rahkavi  and 
country  gray  yarn  of  tha  value  of  £5000  {Rs.  50,000)  is  bought 
locally  at  the  weekly  market  which  is  held  on  every  Thuraday. 
The  yearly  outturn  of  cloth  isestimiitod  at  aboutt€20,000  (Ra,  2 IdkliB) 
Except  part  which  is  locally  used,  the  produce  is  all  aent  out.  The 
thirty  looms  employed  in  weavtug  blankets  yearly  produce  about 
*^2100  blankets  at  the  rate  of  six  blankets  a month  for  each  loom.  The 
rate  of  six  blankets  a month  is  appurently  small,  but  the  weavers 
have  themselves  to  spin  tho  w*ool  into  yarn  and  then  weave  it  into 
45lanket8,  The  blankets  are  eight  feet  long  and  three  wide  and 
cost  3s,  each  (Rs.  IJ)  on  the  average.  Besides  the  blankets 
woven  from  wool-yarn  spun  bj  the  weavers,  many  husbandmen  spin 
wool-yarn  at  home  and  have  it  woven  into  blankets  by  the  weavers, 
paying  them  as  wages  from  I/<f.  6d.  to  2^,  {Re,  J - 1)  apiece.  The 
number  of  blankets  thus  woven  amounts  to  about  liOO  a year. 
The  blankets  are  all  used  locally. 

Of  other  articles  Terdal  yearly  seiida  wheat,  /udri,  hdjri^  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  to  the  value  of  £6000  (Rs.  60,000)  to  Athni 


1 Of  the  2^  loonifl  105  weave  50,700  tddU  a year  at  the  mte  of  five  a week. 
Their  value  is  estimated  at  £l5t^l0  (Re,  1,52^1  (JO)  at  the  average  value  qf  fie,  (Ka,  3) 
a Adf/i.  The  remainitig  aixty-five  looma  oacli  weave  w-aiatclotba  and  dan£fri  cloth  of 
the  ft^ernjre  value  of  about  £6  (Rt.  (JO)  a mentis  that  I*  ef  the  value  of  £4600 
(Ra*  4G.S00)  a year*  Thua  the  yearly  outturn  both  of  iwfdM  and  Wriiatclothe  and 
cloth  amounta  to  the  value  of  £19^890  (Re,  1^98/JOO), 
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eightecB  miles  north  and  Rabkavi  five  miles  east  of  Terdal,  Both 
Athni  and  Rabkavi  are  connected  with  Terdal  by  made  roads.  A road 
three  miles  lon^,  running  from  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  joins  the 
Bet  gaum- Athni  road  at  P^llbh^vi  village.  Another  road  five  miles 
long,  running  from  the  pond  gate  in  the  east,  joins  the  town  of 
Rabkavi-  Of  iraportg,  rice  is  brought  from  Kolhapur  Belgaum  arwl 
Chiplun,  salt  and  molasses  from  Kolhdpur,  spices  and  sugar  from 
Athnij  copper  and  brass  from  Poona  Sfitdra  and  Hubli,  and  Europe 
cloth  and  Europe-made  articles  from  Bombay.  A weekly  market  is 
held  on  every  Thursday* 

Terdal  has  Bix:teen  Hinda  and  ten  Musalm^n  sfanfies.  Of  the 
Bixteen  Hindu  slirines  six  are  temples  of  MahMet,  two  of  Ganesh, 
on©  of  MArutij  on©  of  Lakshmi,  one  of  Pi'abhusvdmi,  and  three  of 
Jain  Tirthankars.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Pmbhusvdmi  and  that  of 
the  Jain  Tirthankar  Neintndth  are  most  iraportanL 

The  temple  of  Prabhusydrai  lies  in  the  south-west  of  the  town. 
Prabhusvdmi  was  a native  of  Kerur  in  Dhdrwdr  H©  came  to 
Terdal  as  a Lingdyat  ascetic  with  on©  Abakhdn  a Mnsalmdn 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  lived  for  four- 
teen years  on  the  spot  on  which  the  principal  temple  now  stauda. 
Both  Prabhusvdmi  and  Abdkhdn  are  said  to  have  been  persons  of 
such  great  piety  and  holiness  aa  to  attract  the  homage  of  the  Bijdpiir 
kings  and  it  was  through  their  influence  that  one  Krishna  Gavnda 
of  Terdal  obtained  the  of  the  Tenlal  par^jana-  Krishna 

Gavnda,  who  was  a Jain  by  birth,  was  induced  to  become  a Lingdyab 
by  Prabhusvdmi.  Krishim  Gavnda  compelled  his  wife  tjutyava  to 
accept  the  same  creed.  The  desceudaoia  of  Krishna  Gavnda  who 
again  became  Jutna  from  the  time  (1748)  of  Moghyapa  Desdi 
grandson  of  Krishna  Gavnda,  burn  their  dead  ; but  Krishna  Gavnda 
and  his  wife  are  buried  aide  by  aide  in  the  temple  of  Prabhusvdmi. 
Pi-abhusvdmi  lived  at  Terdal  for  fourteen  years  and  then  left  it  for 
a place  near  Kurtakot  where  be  died  some  years  afterwards.  I'ho 
Lingdyats  of  Terdal  believe  that  Prabhusvdmi  did  not  die  but 
became  iu visible  and  trauslated  himself  to  heaven.  * 

In  this  temple  an  earthen  drinking  pot  of  the  gvdmi's  is  pre- 
served under  a bnisa  cover  and  worshipped.  The  temple  is 
strongly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  ^fhe  central  building  which  is 
the  chief  temple  is  forty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-four  broad,  and 
seventeen  high.  This  building  faces  the  north  and  has  a small 
room  six  feet  square  in  the  rear  in  which  the  worshipped  tiot  and 
the  other  idols  are  placed.  In  front  of  this  bntldingi  at  a distance 
of  forty-six  feet,  ia  built  a hhujaiipdira  or  place  for  keeping  food 
to  be  offered  to  the  god  during  the  anmml  fair  held  on  the  last 
AJonday  of  Shrdmn  (July- August),  It  ia  a room  fourteen  feet 
square  and  ee  van  teen  High.  This  room  is  filled  with  dressed  food 
generally  to  about  one- half  of  its  height.  After  the  ceremony  of 
offer! Qg  the  food  to  the  deity  is  over,  it  ia  distributed  among  the 
devotees.  Close  to  the  west  of  the  bhojanpdtra  are  the  two  tombs  of 
Krishna  Gavnda  and  hia  wife.  To  the  west  of  the  ionibs  ia  a large 
well  having  on  its  south  the  kitclien  of  the  temple.  On  the  north 
and  east  are  five  rest- ho  uses  or  dkarvi^kaid^  eeueli  liiscsr\ia% 
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PlaoeSt  twenty-five  travellers.  The  quad  ran  gfnlar  wall  that  bounds  the 

TmwAU  temple  on  four  aides  lias  a second  story  in  the  middle  of  its  oasJ-em 

portion  which  is  used  for  the  uagdrl'hthia  or  drumbouse.  CTiider^ 
neath  the  drumhouse  ia  the  mahdilvdr  or  the  ontraneo  door  of  the 
temple.  The  side  of  the  temple  quadrangle  is  about  250  feat  lf»ng 
avd  J 75  feet  wide. 

Krtnlnnfh  TTiD  Neminitth  haati  or  temple  lies  in  the  fort  and  is  dedicat^id 

Ttmjtk,  to  Tirthankar  Nemiudth  whose  symbol  is  a conch  shell  It  has  on 

its  north  wall  a stone  bearing  an  inscription  in  old  Kdnarese. 
The  inscription  has  three  different  dates  and  may  bo  divided  info 
throe  parts.  *The  first  part  bears  the  date  of  Monday  the  fifteenth 
of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Vmnhdkh  of  Shake  1044  or  1045  (a.d.  1 122) 
Skuhhtikni  Samvafmr.  It  records  that  king  Parmadidev  (who  is 
said  to  liave  reigned  between  a.d.  1075  and  1126  and  helon^^d  to 
the  Western  Chdlnkyas),  son  of  the  king  of  kings  AhavmAldev,  on 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Gnjardt  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
king  of  the  Choi  coontiy,  founded  Terdal,  the  first  town  of  ftm 
twelfth  division  of  the  country  called  Kundi  or  Three-thousand-  In 
this  town  the  celebrated  king  Gauk^  son  of  the  king  Virmalldev  by 
his  wife  Bachaldevh  built  a temple  and  dedicated  it  to  Neminllth  by 
order  of  Kiirtavirya  of  the  Ratta  family  who  wag  a Mabdtnandab 
eshvar  of  Tribhuvaumdldev,  in  Shake  1044  or  1045  Shubhakrii 
Snmmtsar  (a,d.  11'22},  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrntetl 

8idhiliiti  Mdghoandi  and  granted  an  imhn  of  seventy* two  »idr(r  of 
land.  The  second  part  of  the  inscription  bears  the  date  of  Sunday 
the  seventh  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  Aahvin  of  Shake  1104  or 
A.D,  1181  Plarang  and  records^  the  grant  of  certain  town 

duties  to  the  temple  of  Neminfith  by  the  Mdimd  of  Terdah  The 
ydrd  part  bears  the  date  of  Thursday  the  tenth  of  the  bright  fi*rt- 
night  of  Chaiim  of  Shtjkr  M09  or  il  10  or  a.D.  1187  Plavaag 
vafsar  and  coritains  anuther  grant  of  land  of  thirty-six  twdrA  by 
DaDdndyak-bliaitlev.  The  stone  nn  which  the  inscription  is  engraved 
is  five  feet  long.  Of  this  fifty-two  inches  are  occupied  by  the 
»eigbty-four  Hues  of  the  inscription  containing  the  three  grants  and 
a long  preface.  The  third  fourth  and  fifth  verses  iu  the  preface 
give  a description  of  the  town  of  TerJal  ns  it  then  existed  iu  a 
hyperbolic  style.^  Tlio  Netnindth  temple  has  excellent  oniMiien- 
tation  and  mouldings.  The  building  occupied  by  tlie  idols  nmy  he 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  front,  the  middle  room,  and  the  rear 


* Tlie  description  nina  nearly  as  tmder:  * Tlie  sea  wliieh  hm  the  power  of  protiiet* 
iii|^  the  mountain,  and  whieh  is  the  sborlu  of  thceteplmnt  and  the  nlUgator,  cueituliH 
the  land  called  Jambvi-Dvipa  which  has  the  gohicn  mpunUto  Mcni  as  its  centre. 
To  the  south  of  tJda  moiiut  Mern  lies  the  country  of  Ithurat  containing  the  heantiful 
provinces  of  Kuntal  and  othors.  In  this  Kimtol  pri^vince  there  prospers  a land 
called  Kundi  or  Thi'ee- thou  sand.  In  a ecntiAl  position  of  this  Rundi  land  there 
lloiirishrs  the  town  of  Tent  al  adorned  with  exceedingly  fragr.ant  rice  Helds,  forests, 
wella  great  and  nTnall,  lakes,  hdla,  forts,  rivers,  moats,  aasemhlages  of  leame<i  men, 
temples  of  Matiadev,  Ark,  Shankar,  and  Jineahvar.  It  ia  iniui>asible  even  for  Aj  or 
Brahma  Dev  to  pive  a complete  deacription  of  this  twelvefold  utagtitiiccuecs  Tenlal 
with  its  moats,  fort-wallSt  wdla,  lakes  lilled  with  lotus  dowers,  parrots  aixd  huncy. 
bees,  holy  abodes  contaitiiug  dritios,  IlrilliuiaiiB,  Vaiahyas  or  trader®,  and  other  plcms 
nieti,  appears  to  aduni  the  world  m the  lotus  shaped  eyes  adoru  the  lot  us  dike  facet 
ita  beautiful  women  ikilled  iu  the  aeicncc  of  Jove.' 
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room.  The  greatest  length  of  the  temple  is  seventy  feet*  and  its 
breadth  forty  feet*  The  temple  has  four  beaatifnlly  carved  whole 
stone  pillars  and  twelve  half  pillara.  The  height  of  the  temple 
jticliiding  the  plinth  is  sixteen  feet  to  the  floor  of  the  second  sloiy. 

There  are  three  lifesize  idols  of  Tirthankars  in  the  temple,  of 
which  the  two  that  are  standing  are  in  the  middle  roomj  each  by  th^ 
eide  of  a whole  pillar  to  the  east  and  west*  That  which  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  cast  whole-pillar  is  of  white  marble  and  has  a fivehooded 
cobra  over  its  head.  It  ia  the  idol  of  P^mamith,  That  which 
stands  by  the  aid©  of  the  west  whole  pillar  ia  of  a black  Oandaki 
stone  and  has  a conch  shell  for  its  symbol  on  its  pedestal*  It  is  of 
the  ^firthankar  Nemindth*  The  third  idol  which  is  in  a squatting 
position  in  the  rear  room  is  of  black  stone.  It  is  also  of  Nemimith 
and  has  a conch  shell  engraved  on  its  pedestal.  There  are  two  more 
black  stone  idols  squatting  in  the  two  niches  behind  the  standing 
Tirthankars  ; that  behind  P^rasn^th  is  of  Padmdvati  and  that  behind 
Nemindth  ia  of  Devki.  Tliese  are  the  images  of  two  female  devotees 
of  the  Tirthankars  * There  are  more  than  thirty  small  idols  of  brass 
and  white  marble  with  a round  plate  of  brass  called  the  Siddhayantra 
in  the  temple.  The  temple  wMch  faces  the  north  has  a tall  stone 
pillar  called  nm^yttambk  in  front  of  it  at  a distance  of  twenty  feet 
This  mdiisiambh  was  built  by  Satyava  wife  of  Moghyapa  Dasdi  the 
grandson  of  Krishna  Gavnda  Desdi  mentioned  abov©!  in  Shake  1670 
or  a*d.1748  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  family  to  the  ancestral 
Jain  creed.  The  pillar  is  on  a pyraroidal  pedestal  o?  three  steps  and 
is  IGJ  feet  high.  The  base  is  10' square  and  the  first  step  is  three 
feet  high*  The  second  st^p  is  2'  9^  high  and  the  aides  are  7'  Q* 
square.  The  third  or  last  step  is  2'  4^^  high  with  the  aides  4'  9*  square. 
The  pillar  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  or  the  lower- 
most block  of  stone  ia  one  foot  high  with  four  sides  each  two  feet  long,* 
the  second  is  four  feet  high  having  four  sides  each  of  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  lowermost  block,  and  the  third  or  the  last  part 
of  the  shaft  is  1 1 J feet  high  with  an  octagonal  shape,  the  octagon 
being  inscribed  in  a square  whose  side  is  two  feet  long.  Above  the 
top  of  this  octagonal  shaft  is  a cup-shaped  block  of  stone  of  the  * 
iieight  of  three  feet.  Over  the  mouth  of  this  cup  is  a slab  4J  feet 
square  supporting  another  square -shaped  stab  the  sides  of  which  are 
5 j feet  long.  Upon  this  slab  ia  erected  a temple  having  a winded 
ou  each  of  its  four  sides  occupied  by  four  images  squatting  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  on  a stone  seat  with  a stone  bock  two  feet  high* 
The  images  are  one  foot  high  and  occupy  a central  position  in  each 
window.  The  windows  are  arched  and  have  a cornice  over  them. 
Above  this  cornice  iaa  stone  with  a kaiaa  or  dome  of  brass  overtop- 
ping the  whole  structure.  The  whole  length  or  rather  height  of  this 
part  of  the  structure  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  top  of  the  brass 
kalfis  18  feet,  Ou  tli0  second  story  over  the  rear  room  is  a 
room  having  an  idol  of  the  Tirtbankar  NeminAth  of  white  marble. 

Yelvatti  Fort  lies  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Shirhatti. 
The  village  has  1475  people.  In  JSiOYelvatti  fort  with  Hall Apur 
village  was  granted  in  innm  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Comply 
to  ChintamanrAv  of  SangU  for  the  services  rendered  in  suppressing 
B 5m— 4^ 
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the  rebellion  at  Kolhdpnr  in  1 H44.  The  fort  is  a sqaaro  600  fed 
It  hfia  twelve  baatiooe  twenty-five  feet  high  inclusive  of  the  paraptl 
and  forty  feet  in  diameter*  The  wall  is  twenty  feet  high  and  ten 
thick-  The  fort  was  built  about  250  years  ago  by  the  first  Kbb* 
gavnda  Dosdi  of  Shirhatti*  The  northern  wall  of  the  fort  ia  hoilt 
of  stone  and  mortar  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  the  rest  being 
of  earth.  The  other  three  aides  are  bnilt  of  stone  and  earth 
inside  with  strong  dry  pitching  on  the  outside*  It  was  owing  io 
the  weakness  of  the  earthen  wall  on  the  north  side  that  the  fort  was 
not  palled  down  with  others  m 1 35S.  Yelvatti  has  a large  well  outside 
the  village  called  the  Malalva  Bh4vi  which  Buppltes  drinkiug  walsr 
to  the  who!©  village  throughout  the  year*  Another  large  well  called 
the  Sakmva  Bhdvi  lies  in  the  fort  and  holds  mnch  water ; but  the 
washing  of  clothes  has  made  the  water  unfit  for  driuking.  Yelvatd 
has  a Marathi  and  K^narese  school-  It  has  the  temple  of  Guu- 
deabvar  which  is  visited  by  many  people  from  a long  distance*  On 
the  door  of  this  temple  is  a stone  tablet  which  says  that  on  a K&rk- 
sankrdnti  day  which  fell  on  the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  Aithadh 
Shake  1073,  Frajapati  Samvatsar,  1151,  the  king  ChdluLya 
Vikmm  Chakmvarti  Tribhuvan  M&la  Vir  Rangidev  granted  an  fVulili 
of  six  fitdrs  of  land  to  the  god  Gundeshvar  and  confirmed  the 
gi^t  by  pouriug  water  on  the  palms  of  the  pujart  This  ChlUukym 
Vikram  Chakravarti  is  said  to  have  married  a daughter  nam^ 
Mdlaldevi  of  Hayanna  Sh4.nbhog,  a hereditary  village  oSlcer  of 
Yelvatti.  The  descendants  cl  H4yanua  Sh^iubhog  now  live  at 
Mnlgund, 


MIBAJ  SENIOR* 

• Miraj  Senior,  with  an  area  of  340  square  miles  and  sixty-two 
villages,  bad  in  ISSl  a population  of  69,732  or  205  to  the  square 
mile  and  in  1882-83  a gross  revenue  of  £37,173  (Rs*  3,71,730)* 

Miraj  Senior  consists  of  three  detached  Bub-divistons,  the  kmba 
, Miraj,  Lakahmeshvar,  and  Modnimb,  The  Mimj  sub-di vision 

with  thirty-five  villages  lies  in  the  Krishna  valley  ly^h©  east  of  the 
Kolhapur  State.  Miraj*  the  capital  of  the  State,  lies  oIobo  to  the 
J^nshna  river,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Sdngli-  The  sub- 
division is  known  for  its  rich  black  soil  and  mango  and  tamarind 
groves.  The  Lakehmeshvar  eub-division,  with  fifteen  villages,  liea  iu 
the  heart  of  Dh^rwdr  adjoining  the  S6nglt  sub-division  of  Shirhatti. 
It  is  dry,  flat,  and  ecantily  wooded,  but  the  soil  is  rich,  even  eiiperior 
to  that  of  Miraj.  The  Modnimb  sab-division,  with  twelve  villages, 
lies  north  of  Pandharpnr  in  Sh^^pur.  Almost  the  whole  snb-diviBioii 
is  uneven  and  covered  ^nth  long  strata  of  rocks.  The  soil  ia 
inforior,  ^ 

The  Krishna  enters  the  Miraj  sub-division  at  Bamni  village  about 
BIX  miles  south-west  of  Miraj.  It  skirts  the  whole  of  the  southem 
boundary  of  the  sub-division  and  after  a winding  conrse  of  about 
sixty  mUea  leaves  the  sub-diviaion  at  Bauojvdd  villaga  The  V4viia 
runs  by  Kavtha-Phiram  about  sixteeu  miles  west  of  Miraj  and  after 
rtmning  a short  distance  falls  into  the  Krishna  near  Haripur  belong- 
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ing  to  Mimj  Junior,  In  the  Modnimb  sub-dii^ision  the  Bhitna  nina 
by  tha  Sangni  and  Holi-budnik  Tillages.  No  river  runs  through 
lAkshmeahvari 

The  climate  is  healthy.  The  cold  season  from  November  to 
Pobruary  is  partieularly  pleasant  and  bracing.  The  rainhill  at 
Miraj  averages  twenty-four  inches-  " 

The  State  boa  no  forests.  A small  tract  in  the  Modnimb  sub- 
division has  been  lately  sot  apart  as  a forest  reserve  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  mdmlaiddr.  Uf  domestic  animals  oxen  in  1682-S3 
numbered  12*472,  cows  G383,  buffaloes  65U9,  horseg  724,  camels 
13,  asses  442,  and  sheep  and  goats  29,306.  Th^  beat  oxen  are  of 
the  Maisur  and  the  best  cows  of  the  Gujardt  breed. 

According  to  the  1881  consns  the  State  had  69,732  people  against 
82,201  in  1872,  that  ia  a decrease  of  12,469  or  15*16  percent,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  mortality  and  emigmtion  during  the  1876-77 
famine.  Of  the  69,732  people  in  1881,  59,809  or  85' 05  per 
cent  were  Hindua.  The  Brdhtnans  are  chiefly  Deshaeths  and 
Chitp4vana.  Karhid4B,  a subdivision  of  the  Deshasths,  are  found 
to  a small  number  at  JMiraj.  The  traders  are  Liogajat,  Gujai'dt, 
and  Mdrwdr  Vanis.  Of  the  other  castes  the  chief  are  Mar^thds, 
Dhangars,  Raddis,  8^1  is,  Koshtis,  and  Sutdrs-  The  chief  degraded 
castes  are  Dhors,  ChdmbhilrSi  Mbdrs,  and  lldngs. 

The  chief  cultivating  classes  are  the  Lingdyats,  Raddis,  Mardthds, 
and  to  a small  extent  BrdhmaDS.  Of  these  the  Ling&yats  and 
Marat  ha  Kuabis  are  hardworking  and  skilful.  Of  the  total  area  of 
204,704  acres  according  4o  the  revenue  survey,  184,493  or  9012 
per  cent  are  arable  and  20,211  or  9 87  per  cent  unarable.  Of  the 
arable  area  159,341  acres  or  86  36  per  cent  were  in  1882-83  under 
tillage  and  25,152  or  13‘63  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  gmel. 
The  bulk  of  the  State  land  is  black  soil,  especiallj  in  Miraj  and 
Lakshmeshvar.  lu  Modnimb  the  soil  is  light  red. 

Almost  the  whole  money  lending  is  in  the  hands  of  well-to-do 
Brdbmans,  Vdnie,  and  land  proprietors.  The  rates  of  interest  chargeth 
on  petty  loans  secured  by  pledging  ornaments  or  other  movable 
property  varies  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent.  Advances  on  personal 
security  are  made  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  according  te 
the  credit  of  the  borrower.  Grain  both  for  seed  and  food  are 
borrowed  by  the  poorer  hiiabandmen  to  l>e  repaid  at  harvest  with 
the  additional  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  quimtity  borrowed 
called  savdi  or  ditlhL  Provided  the  title  is  undisputod,  valuablo 
eflecta  can  bo  mortgaged  at  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  and  lauds  and 
houses  at  six  to  nine  per  cent  of  interest. 

The  State  is  well  off  for  roads.  All  the  chief  towns  and  market 
places  are  joined  by  ro^a.  The  State  has  in  all  ninety-nine  miles 
of  m2trunwd  road  of  which  fifty-one  miles  are  in  Miraj,  fourteen  in 
Lakshmeshvar,  and  thirty-four  in  Modnimb,  The  chiof  imports 
under  grain  are  rice  and  wheat.  Eice  is  largely  brought  from 
Ajni,  Kolhdpurpand  Belgaum,  and  whisat  from  BijApur  and  Cliikodi. 
Teak  for  building  is  brought  from  llaliy41  in  KAuara.  Of  exports 
jpdrit  Mjrif  and  gram  under  grain  are  sent  to  Athni^ 
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Tdsgaon,  and  Kolhapur,  Of  other  articles  molasses,  gromidiititv, 
tobacco^  cotton,  i(ddw  or  ’women's  robes,  and  Momia  turbans  and 
blankets  are  sent  to  Tdsgaon,  Sangti,  Athni,  Belganm,  Kolhipur, 
and  Chiplun*  At  Lakslimeshvor  which  exports  much  cotton,  the 
indigcnoLis  cotton  is  cleaned  by  hand  and  tho  exotic  by  cotton  giaa 
A*  factory  for  repairing  the  HawginB  has  lately  boon  established  at 
Lakshmoshrar.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  handwovea 
cotton  cloth  and  silk  goods.  Those  articles  are  made  with  great 
success  at  LakshmeshTar  and  to  a limited  extent  at  Mimj,  At 
Lakshmeshvar  and  Shegli  about  150U  fiamilies  of  TCoahtia  and 
Momios  are  employed  in  weairing.  Europe  yarn  and  silk  and  dyet 
are  brought  from  Knmta  and  Hubli.  The  chief  articles  wovon  arv 
lit^dvt  or  women's  robes  and  dAo(€ir«  or  waiatclotlia  They  are 
known  for  fineness  and  durability  and  find  their  way  generily  U 
Hiibli,  Dh&rwar,  Belganm,  and  sometimes  to  Beldrip  Of  tntnar 
articles  the  satdrs  or  guitars  made  at  Aiiraj,  especially  those  inaila 
by  Farid,  are  in  great  demand.  The  guitars  fetch  10#,  to  £5  (Us.  o-50) 
and  find  their  way  even  to  Bombay.  ^ 

Tho  history  of  the  State  is  given  above  with  that  of  SdnglL"^^' 

Land  tennrea  are  of  three  kinds,  dheri  or  crown  land,  of 

alienated,  and  rayatvdn.  Except  three  alienated  or  dtimdla  villages, 
S.11  the  villages  of  the  State  have  been  surveyed*  The  survey  aero 
rates  vary  from  2#.  6d.  to  5a,  44^/.  ( Rs.  14  --H)  land,  from 

44d.  to  8#.  10 4d,  (Rg.  ^^4^  J for  dry  crop  land,  and  frotn  7a.  to 
15s.  (Rs.  34  -71)  for  garden  land.  The  land  revenue  is  coUoctod  by 
three  iustalments  in  January  March  and  Blay, 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  carried  on  by  eight  magis< 
trates.  Of  these  one  is  a district  magistrate  and  one  a magistrate  of 
t4»G  first  class,  three  are  magistrates  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of 
the  third  class.  For  the  ad  mini  strut  ion  of  civil  justice  there  are 
throe  courts,  of  which  one  is  the  nydyddhM  court  at  MiraJ  and 
two  are  of  the  at  Lakshmeshvar  and  Modnimb*  The  tiydya- 

ilfiish  of  Jliraj,  in  addition  to  original  jurisdiction  as  a first  class  sub- 
^ndge,  exercises  the  powers  of  a small  cause  court  in  suits  op  to 
£6  (Rs.  50)  and  hears  appeals  against  tho  deemiona  of  the  munfi/s 
of  Lakshmeshvar  and  Modnimb  in  suits  below  £5  (Rs.  60),  The 
mdfrdatddrA  of  Lakshmeshvar  and  Modnimb  are  ex-oflicio 
Tho  mumT^  of  Lakshmeshvar  has  power  to  try  suits  up  to  £100 
(Rs.  1000)  and  that  of  Modnimb  up  to  £50  (Rs.  500).  In  1882-83 
the  police  force  numbered  328  men  maiutained  at  a coat  of  £1730 
(Rb.  17,300). 

In  1882-83  the  State  had  a gross  revenue  of  £37.173 
(Es.  3,71,730),  of  which  the  laud  and  sdyar  revenue  amounted  to 
£25,119  (Bs.  2,51,190),  interest  on  Govemujent  securities  to  £2779 
(Hs.  27,700),  adjustment  of  alienated  lands  to  £3190  (Rs.  31,900), 
local  funds  to  £2425  (Rs.  24,250),  and  miscellaneous  revenue  to 
£2,455  (Rs.  24,550).  There  are  municipalities  at  Miraj  and 
Lakshmeshvar  which  spent  in  1882-83  about  £800  (Rs.  8000)  on 
petty  improvements  and  conservancy.  The  State  pays  a yearly 
contribution  of  £1255  Ifo.  (Rs,  12,558)  to  tho  British  Go vemmeat. 
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In  1682-83  tbo  schoolii  numbered  thirty-three  with  2^01  names  Ihstructiok* 
and  cost  £1614  (Ha,  16^140)*  Of  these  schools  one  is  anglo- 
vemacalar,  twenty-nine  boys  schools,  and  three  girls  schools. 

The  anglo-vemacular  school  is  at  Mirsj  and  was  in  1882-83  attended 
by  169  pupils.  Of  the  twenty-nine  boys  schools,  fourteen  are  in 
Miraj,  seven  in  Lahshmeshvar,  and  eight  in  Modnitnb,  Of  the  threo 
girls  schools,  one  is  at  Miraj  and  two  at  Lakshmeshvar. 

The  State  has  one  dispensary  at  Miraj.  The  number  of  patients  Ukai^tu* 

treated  daring  1882-83  was  9443  of  whom  forty-three  were 
in-patients  and  the  cost  of  the  dispensary  amounted  to  £340  12®. 

(Re.  340G),  During  the  same  year  1762  persons  wfire  vaccinated 
in  the  three  sub-divisiona  In  1882-83  the  niinfber  of  births  was 
returned  at  1 874  and  of  deaths  at  1389, 

The  SiTeTpIa^es^arelinraJaTidrXatsh mesh var,  MmAj^tbe  capital  PuicEa 

of  the  State,  with  20,616  people  according  to  theTSSl  census,  lies  MiViy. 

about  thirty  miles  east  of  Kolhapur.  In  1761,  the  fort  of  Miraj  with 
some  ihaiim  vfas  assigned  by  the  Peshwa  MddhavrAv  BaU4l  to 
Govindrdv  Patvardhan  far  the  maintenance  of  troops,^  Miraj  is  a 
largo  trading  town.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on  every  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  The  town  has  the  odices  of  the  iwJftaW,  the  nfti^ddkishj 
the  mdmlatddr  and  the  /aujddr^  and  a dispensary,  a post  otBce,  a 
towu-hall,  a library,  and  eight  schools.  Of  the  eight  schools  one  is 
auglo -vernacular,  one  Hindustdni,  two  Mardthi,  on©  Kdnarese,  on© 
a girls  school,  one  a night  school,  and  one  for  the  Dhors  or  degraded 
castes,  Miraj  has  no  travellers'  bungalow  ; but  two  State  buildings 
are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  European  visitors.  It  has  two  old 
dartjaB,  one  of  Mir  SdhetT  and  the  other  of  Samsuddin  Mir,  both 
built  in  1491  (ShaA^e  1413}.  The  dargds  had  an  endowment  of  five 
villages  from  the  Bijapnr  government,  but  one  village  of  Dhanjjii 
and  indm  land  worth  £32  13®.  (Rs,  326^)  are  now  continued. 

Laksemesevab.  the  head -quarters  of  the  Lokshnieshvar  sub-divi-  Lalt^hmeshvar^ 
siou,  with  about  10,800  people,  lies  about  forty  miles  eoufch-eagt  of 
Dhdrwdr.  The  weaving  of  haudwoveu  cloth  is  largely  carried  on  in 
the  town.  Weekly  mai-kets  are  held  on  every  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Tho  town  haa  the  offices  of  the  and  the  mumif,  a travellers’ 

bungalow,  a sawgiu  factory,  a post  office,  and  eight  schools.  Of  the 
eight  schools,  three  are  Kdnarese,  three  Marathi,  and  two  girls  schexSTs. 

Lakshmeshvar  has  the  temples  of  Someshvar  and  Laksbmiliog 
about  1000  years  old,  Jain  and  a Musalmdo  mattjul  about 

400  years  old.  In  honour  of  the  god  Someshvar,  a yearly  fair  is 
held  on  the  tenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Vai-aJiukh  (May- June).  Tho 
fair  is  attended  by  about  5900  people.  About  fifty  oldjaggrju^ns 
found  at  the  place  have  been  carefully  preserved. 


I The  fort  at  Miraj  wa«  probably  biillt  by  tbo  Babtiumi  kltiga  A Percian  luicrip- 
tioii  on  the  mc»4]iie  or  tlafya.  at  Miraj  records  tliat  it  woa  built  iu  1413  and  reuovat^ 


280  years  afterwards, 
footnoto  1 on  imgo  344. 


For  dctOEls  of  the  early  bistory  of  tbo  place  see  above 
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MIRAJ  JUNIOR, 


Miraj  Junior,  with  an  estimated  area  of  208  square  milei^  hrf 
in  1881  a population  of  30,541  or  146  to  the  square  mile  and  in. 
1882-83  a gruss  rewnue  of  £24,6T7^(R£.  2,46^170).  It  has  fipTty 
riUages  scattered  in  the  British  districts  of  S^itdra,ShoMi>ar,  Poom^ 
and  Dhdrwdr.  For  adminiBti'atiro  purposes  the  forty  yillages  aril 
diYided  into  three  sub-divisions.  Kaytha^  Go^d^erL-and  Xurolf* 
The  gi’eater  part  of  the  State  is  6at  and  has  rich  black  soil.  Some 
parts  are  hilly  and  treeless.  The  Krishna  runs  by  Haripur,  a sacreJ 
village  at  the* junction  of  the  Krishna  and  V&rna,  The  climate  if 
temperate  and  li#althy.  During  the  three  years  ending  1S83  th4 
rainfall  averaged  twenty-five  inches. 

Of  minerals  a black  hard  stone  useful  for  building  is  found. 

According  to  the  1881  censtja,  the  State  had  30,541  people  agalnai; 
36,601  in  1872,  that  ia  a decrease  of  5000  or  14-21  per  cent,  whioh 
is  chiefly  duo  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the  1S76-77 
famine.  Of  the  forty  villages,  nineteen  had  leas  than  500  people, 
twelve  between  500  to  1000,  six  between  lOOO  and  2000,  ono 
between  2000  and  3000,  and  two  between  3000  and  5000, 

The  bulk  of  the  husbandmen  are  Lingayats,  Jains,  and  Mardih^* 
Of  these  Jains  are  thrifty  and  hardworking.  The  husband  men  of 
Gudgori  and  Kavtha  are  fairly  off,  but  those  in  Kuroli  are  in  a poor 
condition.  Of  the  whole  area  about  five-sixths  is  cultivated. 

About  thirteen  miles  of  road,  four  in  Kavtha  and  nine  in  Qudgeri 
are  kept  in  repair.  As  the  villages  are^  scattered,  the  roads  are 
feeders  to  the  main  linos  in  neighbouring  British  districts.  Daring 
the  seven  years  ending  1884,  £2289  (Ra.  22,890}  were  spent  on 
rdada.  Branch  post  offices  have  been  opened  at  Budgaoo,  Haripar, 
and  Gudgeri,  The  chief  imports  are  salt,  piece  goods,  and  cotton 
and  silk  threads.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  wheat,  and  gram 
which  are  taken  in  carts  to  the  ports  of  Chiplun  and  Kumta 
Weekly  markets  are  held  at  Gudgeri,  Budgaon,  and  Kavtha,  at 
which  trade  is  carried  on  to  a small  extent.  The  only  important 
industry  is  that  of  weaving  mdis  or  women's  robes  and  coarso  or 
cloth  at  Budgaon  and  Gudgeri, 

The  history  of  the  State  is  given  above  with  that  of  SAngli. 

In  1884-85  survey  rates  were  introduced  into  the  Gudgeri  petha  ; 
and  tlie  Kavtha  and  KuroU  peihaswore  surveyed  and  classified. 

The  mdmlutdilT^  in  the  three  sub-divisions  have  the  powers  of 
a second  class  magistrate  in  criminal  matters.  The  mumif  at 
Budgwn  has  also  the  powers  of  a first  class  magistrate  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  State.  For  the  pdministration  of  civil 
justice  there  are  three  muimfs*  courts  in  the  three  sub-diviaionB. 
ITie  munsif  at  Budgaon  has  power  to  try  suits  up  to  £500 
(Rs,  5000}.  In  Gudgeri  and  Koroli  the  mdmlatddrB  are  ox-ofiicio 
mumifo.  The  munaif  of  Gudgeri  has  power  to  try  suits  up  to  £200 
(Rs,  2000)  and  that  of  Kuroli  up  to  £50  {Rs.  500).  The  Joint 
Kdrbhdris  have  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge  in  criminal  cases  and 
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of  a DiBirict  Judge  in  civil  suits.  In  1882-83  the  police  force  was  219 
strong. 

In  1882-83  the  State  had  a gross  r&venne  of  £24,617  (Bs.  2,46,176) 
of  which  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  £14,243  (Rs.  1|42^430)  or 
67" 86  per  cent.  The  Stato  pays  a yearly  contribution  of  £641  Ss. 
(Rs,  64121)  to  the  British  Government.  • 

PmAUClC, 

In  1882-83  the  schools  numbered  eighteen  with  616  names  and 
cost  £2G5  (Us.  2654).  Of  the  eighteen  schools  two  are  girls 

schools  at  Budgaon  and  Gudgari. 

ijraTEuenow. 

The  State  has  one  dispensary  at  Budgaon  which  was  established 
in  1876-77.  In  1882-83,  3651  patients  were,  treated  at  the 
dispensary*  The  chief  diseases  are  fever  and  bowel  complaints. 

In  1882-83  cholera  broke  out  in  some  villages  of  Kavtha.  Of  a 
hundred  attacks  thirty-two  proved  fatal.  There  ia  a vaccinator  for 
the  Eavtha  snb'division  by  whom  951  children  were  vaccinated  in 
1882-83. 

Bealth, 

Important  places  in  the  State  are  Budgaon,  Gudgeri,  Haripnr, 
Kavtha,  and  Kilegaon.  Budoaom,  the  capital  of  the  State,  lies  five 
miles  north  of  Miraj.  It  has  according  to  the  1881  census  2401 
people,  most  of  them  being  weavers.  A weekly  market  is  heltl  at 
the  place.  Budgaon  has  a md^nlatddr*^f  office,  a court,  a 

boys  school,  a girls  school,  a library,  a rest- house  or  dharnisfidlaf 
and  a dispensary,  llier©  is  a State  palace  at  Budgaon,  but  the 
Chief's  family  now  lives  in  a garden  near  Miraj. 

PLACKa. 

BHtigitmh 

OoiKSEiti,  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Qudgeri  sub-division,  lies  three 
miles  fionth-west  of  Laksbmoshvar  in  Dhdrwitr.  It  has  according 
to  the  1881  census  3128  people-  A weekly  market  ia  held  at  the 
place.  Oudgeri  has  a mdmlatddr^s  ofiicd,  a police  post,  a boys  an  j 
a girls  schooTi  a post  oflSce,  and  a dharmshdla  or  rest-house. 

Harifub,  with  2292  people,  lies  at  the  iunction  of  the  Krishna 
and  Vdraa  near  SdngU.  It  is  known  for  its  sacredneas.  It  has  a 
boys  and  a girls  school,  and  a branch  post  office. 

Haripttr* 

Kavtha.  with  3075  people,  lies  twelve  inil^  north  of  Miraj 

It  is  an  agdcultural  village  and  has  a little  trade  in  cotton  and 
grain.  It  has  a boys  school  and  a temple  of  Mahddev  about 
thousand  year*  old.  The  temple  is  visited  by  many  people  who  pass 
mouths  in  the  service  of  the  ling^  as  it  ia  believed  that  the  diseasca 
of  the  body  and  mind  are  cured  by  anch  devotional  services. 

Kaviha . 

KiL^^iOM,  with  626  people,  lies  north-east  of  Miraj.  A fair  ia 
held  every  year  in  CTuii/ra  (April -May),  in  honour  of  Basveshvar 
the  god  of  the  Lingiyata.  It  is  attended  by  5000  to  8000  people 
and  articles  are  sold  to  the  value  of  about  £800  (Ha.  8000). 

KikgnQfi* 
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KURtJNDVA  D SENIOR, 


Kuraildva'd  Senior,  with  an  area  of  1S2  dquaro  miiea  mBi 
thirty -seven  villager,  had  in  1881  a population  of  35487  or  193  to  the 
gqnare  mile,  and  in  IS82'83  a gross  revcntio  of  £11,766  (Ra,  T ,173^)* 
O^the  thirty -seven  villagoe,  thirty*four  uro  In  three  clusteni  and 
three  are  detached.  Of  the  three  clustera,  one  called  the  peiha 
Gad  or  Angol^with  twenty-five  villages  lies  soath  of  the  cnnUmxnmi 
of  Peljaatim  : a second  elaater  called  the  pci  ha  ^hla  with  aeveti 
villages  lies  east  of  the  Kolhapur  State  j and  a cluster  called 

the  ptfha  Tikota  with  two  villagea  lies  about  twelve  miles 
of  Bijftpor.  tfl  4he  throe  tletacheil  villages,  Sohokar  lies  in 
Athiii  sub-division  of  Belgaum,  Jagulgaon  m the  Terdal  subdivision 
of  Sdngli,  and  Vategaon  in  the  Kardd  sub-division  of  Solars, 
Except  the  Angol  cluster  which  is  hill^,  most  of  the  State  is  flat  and 
treeless.  Of  the  rivers  the  Krishna  is  joined  by  the  Panchganga 
at  Kumndvdd*  The  climate  of  KuraTidvAd  is  generally  hot,  but  tho 
Angol  cluster  is  considerably  cooler*  During  the  three  years  ending 
1883  tho  niinfftll  averaged  twenty-five  inches  at  Kurundvdd  and 
Tikota^  thirty-two  at  Vategaon,  and  fifty-one  at  AngoL 

According  to  tho  1881  census  the  population  was  returned  at 
35487  against  3£>420  iu  1872,  that  is  a decrease  of  4233  or  10‘73  per 
cent,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  tho 
1876-77  famine.  Of  the  thirty-seven  villages,  nine  had  less  than 
200  peoplOj  thirteen  between  200  and  500,  sovon  between  500  and 
1000,  three  between  1000  and  2000,  three  between  2000  and  3000, 
and  two  between  5000  and  10,000* 

The  chief  cultivating  classes  are  Mar^thds  and  Musaltn^ns,  The 
principal  crops  are  jvdrij  hajri,  rice,  wheat,  gram,  rdla^  and 
sugarcane. 

Tho  chief  monoylcnders  are  tho  Marw^r  and  Gujarilt  V^iiis.  Tho 
rate  of  interest  varies  from  six  to  twenty -four  per  cent  according  to 
the  credit  of  the  borrower.  In  the  Kurundvad  cluster  money lend- 
tng  is  carried  on  at  three  places  Kurundvad,  Ganeshpnri  and  Al^, 
At  Kunindviid  about  £30,000  (Ha*  3 have  been  invested  in 

tn^oneylending. 

In  Knrundvjid,  of  imports,  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  betelnuts  are 
brought  from  Bel^um,  Snahapnr,  N^dni,  and  Athni,  and  of  cloth, 
the  English  cloth  is  brought  from  Bombay  and  the  native  hand- 
made from  Shahiipiir  and  Yeola^  Of  exports,  cotton  ia  sold  to 
Bombay  merchants  to  the  value  of  about  £1000  (Rs*  10,000),  and 
gram  is  sent  to  Belgaum  and  Bh&hApur,  Before  the  1876-77  famine 
coarse  or  dangri  cloth,  turbans,  and  waiatcloths  were  woven  to 
Borne  extentj  but  the  industry  has  now  considerably  fallen.  In 
Tikota  there  are  about  twenty-five  looms.  * 

The  history  of  the  State  is  given  above  with  that  of  Sdngli.  ^ 

For  the  administmtion  of  criminal  justice  the  State  has  six 
courts,  one  of  the  Chief  with  unlimited  powers,  one  of  the  Kdrbhari 
with  powers  of  the  second  class  magistrate,  and  four  of  the 
Tmimlatddra  at  Kuraudv^d,  Angol,  Tikota,  and  VategELOn,  with 
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powers  of  the  third  class  magistrate.  The  Chief  has  the  powers 
of  life  and  death,  but  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  Political  Agent. 
For  admiuistering  civil  justice  there  are  four  courts,  one  of  the 
Kdrhkdri  with  powers  to  try  suits  up  to  £500  (Rs.  5000),  and 
three  of  the  nidmlatddrs  of  KarundvAd,  Angol,  and  Tikota,  who 
are  ex-officio  mnnalfB  and  have  powers  to  try  suits  up  to  B20 
(Hs,  200),  Appeals  from  these  courts  lie  to  the  Chief  who  has  full 
juriadiction  in  civil  matters.  The  police  force  is  tifty-four  stroug. 

In  1882-83  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  £1 1,766  (Rs.  1,17.660), 
of  which  £9681  (Ha,  95,810)  or  81^42  per  cent  were  derived  from 
land  and  £2185  (Ra.  2l,850)or  18^57  per  cent  from  other  sources. 
The  State  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £901  18j?.  *CRs*  9019)  to  the 
British  Government, 

In  1882-83  the  schools  numbered  five  witb  192  names  and  cost 
£103  (Rs.  1030).  Of  the  five  schools,  one  is  an  anglo-vernacular 
school  at  Kurundvdd,  three  boys  schools,  and  one  a girls  school. 
Besides  these  there  are  seven  indigenous  schools< 

The  State  has  one  dispensary.  In  1SS2-83  the  number  of 
patients  treated  was  1958  and  the  cost  amounted  to  £196  (Ets,  1960), 
The  chief  diteases  were  worms,  fever,  and  bowel  complaints. 
During  the  year  cholera  broke  out  and  caused  144  deaths 

RpucnuyAd,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  7880  people,  lies  near 
the  junction  of  the  Krishna  and  Panchganga,  about  twenty-five 
miles  oast  of  Kolhdpur,  Tikota,  with  7087  people,  lies  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Bijdpur,  Besides  these,  it  has  three  large  villages 
with  a population  between  2000  aud  3000. 


KURUNDVAD  JUNIOR. 

Kurundva'd  Junior  with  an  estimated  area  of  1 1 4 square  miles 
and  forty- three  villages,  had  in  1881  a population  of  26,207  or  230 
to  tlie  square  mile  and  in  1882-83  a gross  revenue  of  £11,300 
(Rs.  1,13,000).  It  includes  two  clusters  of  villages,  one  in  Bolgaunv 
and  the  other  on  the  east  of  Shohipur.  The  Yellitr  cluster  with 
tweuty-six  villages  lies  for  the  most  part  to  the  south  of  Bel  gaum,, 
and  the  Maindargi  cluster  with  fifteen  villages  is  bounded  on  tlft5 
iiurtli,  wesCTand  south  by  the  Akulkot  State  in  Shohipur*  Besides 
the  two  clusters  the  Slate  has  two  piUlylug  villages,  on©  Gulhinhalti 
near  Allim  Tn  Belgaum  and  the  other  Dyyankatt*  near  Koukauv^di 
in  Kolhitpur.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy.  The  rainfall 
measured  thirty-eight  inchos  at  Yollur  in  1884  and  twelve  inches  at 
Maiodargi. 

According  to  the  1881  census  the  State  had  25,811  people  against 
30,251  in  1872,  that  is  dts^Tettse  of  4440  or  14  07  per  cent  whieli 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  inurtality  and  cru ignition  during  ih©  1876-77 
fa  mine. 

Betel-leaves  and  oilseeds  arc  sent  frotn  the  Dutlhni  station  on 
the  tlrcat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to  ShoIApur,  Poona,  and 
Borubny.  The  chief  industry  is  tUo  weaving  of  coarse  cloth  and 
blankets  at  Maindiirgi,  Dudhui,  luid  Vadgaon, 
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Court  and  decides  appeals  from  the  mng'istmtca  decieidii*  Tta 
police  force  is  143  strong.  There  are  three 

l^xRTiit^Tius.  The  State  has  seven  vernacular  achnols. 

There  are  no  places  of  iiiiportance.' 


l>ist.wrTio?i, 
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JAMKHANDI. 

Jamkha&di,  with  nn  estimated  area  4£)^  square  miles  ndl 
eigbty*eigUt  vilh^ges,  had  in  1881  a |K»pu!atioti  of  83,017  or  17049 
the  square  mile  and  in  1882-83  a gross  revenue  uf  £41^43 
(Hs,  4,12,430).  Its  villages  lie  chioriy  betwccti 
BiiAnu r.  For  admiuiatmti%e  purposes  tI»e^tato  is  ai^(5(©3  isio 

three  sub-divisions,  Jamkhandi,  Bidrij  and  Kundgol.  Of  these  tbe 
Jarnkhandi  sub-division,  with  thirty-niuo  villages,  lies  along^  ike 
hank  the  Krishna  to  the  east  of  the  Terdnl  subdivision  of  S4tiglj^ 
the  Bidri  sub-division  with  tweaty-two  villikgos,  lies  along  the  eiet 
bank  of  the  Krishna  adjcuuiug  the  Jarnkhandi  sub-division  ; end  tiis 
Ktindgul  suh-divisioui  with  twenty  villages,  lies  south  of  Hnblt  in 
iTinErwar.  Besides  these  tliore  are  seven  gut  lying  villages,  of  whii^ 
Vathdr  and  Shimndra  are  in  SdtAra*  Miidir  and  Patkhat  in  Ibe 
Mangalvedha  aiib-diviaion  of  S^ngli,  Yolgnnd  in  Belganm,  «Bd 
Vithalpuri  and  Dhavalpuri  in  Ahmadnagar.  The  Krishna  ru ns  west 
to  east  for  about  thirty  miles  through  the  Jarnkhandi  and  Bidri 
sub-divisiotis.  About  twenty-one  villaggs  He  on  its  banka.  The 
slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  Krishna  form  what  is  called  i7(td<t  a 
rich  soil-  The  climate  b gen  era  lly  healthy.  The  rainfall  averages 
Isventy-eight  iiichea  at  Jarnkhandi,  twenty-tive  at  Bidri,  and  twenty- 
three  at  Kundgol. 

The  State  has  no  forests.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to 
preserve  the  ntm6  Axadimehta  indica  and  other  trees  in  the  low  rang© 
hills  lying  south  of  Jainkhandi,  These  hills  cover  an  area  of 
^bout  thirty  miles,  spreading  from  Biidgaon  six  miles  west  of 
^Jarnkhandi  to  Lingnur  nine  miles  south-east  of  Jarnkhandi. 

^ According  to  the  1 881  ceosua  the  State  had  83,917  people  agaiii^ 
102,346  in  1872,  that  is  a decrease  of  18,429  or  eighteen  per  cent, 
which  is  chiolly  due  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the 
1876-77  faiuine.  Of  the  eighty-one  villages,  six  had  less  than  200 
people,  twenty-five  between  200  and  500,  twenty-three  between  50Q 
and  lOOO,  nineteen  between  1000  and  2000,  three  between  2000 
and  3000,  four  between  3000  and  5000,  and  on©  between  10,000 
and  15,000. 

The  chief  cultivating  classes  are  LingAyats,  Jains,  MaiAth4ff, 
MusalmAns,  Dhangars,  and  Berads.  Of  these  the  LingAyata  and 
Jains  are  hardworking  and  well  off.  In  most  parts  Jvdri  and  in 
a few  parts  rice  is  the  staple  crop.  Of  236,684  acres,  the  total 


1 The  hktory  q£  Ihc  State  h giveu  above  with  that  of  SOitgli, 
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urable  landj  220,891  or  95*86  per  cent  wei’e  under  tillage  and  9793 
or  4' 13  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass* 

The  moiiej lenders  are  the  well-to-do  Brdh mans  and  the  Ijingdyat 
Mdrwdr  and  Giijarat  Vduis*  The  rates  of  interest  charged  are 
from  twelvG  to  twenty -four  per  cent  on  personal  security^  from 
fiv'0  to  BIX  per  cent  un  the  fiocurity  of  gold  and  silver  ornainefets, 
and  from  nino  to  twelve  per  cent  on  tlio  mortgage  of  land  and 
houses. 

The  State  is  fairly  off  for  roads.  The  roads  that  ran  through 
the  State  are  the  Athni-Miidhol  For  about  fifteen  iiiilej  from  Maigur 
on  the  Krishna  to  ShidApur  on  the  borders  of  Afudhol  ; the 
Jamkhandi-Bijapar  for  about  six  miles  | the  Jamkhaiidi-Savalgi 
and  the  Shervad-Pashupatihal  in  the  Kondgol  sub-division.  These 
roads  are  all  i7*»*ra«ied.  There  is  a considerable  import  of  food 
grains,  chieHy  jvdri  from  Beveriil  villages  of  Bijdpur*  Rice  is 
brought  from  Beignum  and  DbArwAr.  There  is  littlo  export  of 
grain.  The  chief  industry  is  the  weaving  of  mdis  or  women's  robes* 
rhotkktim  or  bodicedoth,  and  coarse  or  tlantfri  cloth.  The  weavers 
are  Koshtia*  Salis^  and  Momins*  In  llie  Jamklmndi  subdivision  there 
are  about  1450  looms,  of  which  500  are  at  Jamkhiindi,  800  at 
Jianhatti,  and  150  at  Hunnur,  The  sdth's  and  rhoikhfim  lieiug  of  the 
coarse  kind  are  not  used  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  but  there  is  a 
groat  denmnd  for  these  articles  among  the  lower  classes.  They  are 
iargoly  sent  to  Pandharpur,  SholApur,  Barsi,  and  SatAra, 

The  history  of  the  State  is  given  above  with  that  of  SAngli, 

The  survey  of  the  State  has  been  completed  and  the  survey 
settlement  introduced  in  the  Knudgol  sub-division  where  the  rates 
average  Gif,  (Its,  3)  per  acre.  In  other  sub-divistons  the  settleme^nt 
has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

For  the  admiiiistratiou  of  crimiinil  justice  the  State  haa  ten 
magistorial  courts,  one  magistrate  of  the  first  class,  six  of  the 
second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class,  Beeides  these  there  ai*e 
the  Sessions  Court  presided  over  by  the  Chief  and  his  kiirhhif  ri,  ami 
two  appellate  courts  one  of  the  Chief  and  the  otiier  of  the  kdrhhnri* 
For  administering  civil  juetice  there  are  four  courts  ai 

Jamklmndi,  Knudgol,  Vathdr,  and  Patkol,  Against  the  decisiAis 
of  these  courts  apjieals  are  prcfcrrcil  to  the  Mrhhdri*  The  Chief 
is  a first  class  treaty  cfiief  and  exercises  full  jLirisdiction  in  enratmd 
and  civil  eases. 

In  1882-83  the  gross  revrn no  amounted  to  £11,243  (Rs.  4,12,430) 
of  whii'h  £34,8fi8  (Hs,  3,48, G80)  or84‘54  |K'r  cent  were  derived  from 
land,  £4525  (Hs,  45,250)  or  I0*tJ7  per  cent  rroin  sdt/ar  revenue,  and 
£1850  (lis,  18,500)  or  4'4S  per  cent  from  local  funds*  The  State 
pays  a yearly  coutriTjution  of  £2084  (Rs*  20,840)  to  the  British 
Govorninont 

In  18S 2-83  the  schools  numbered  twenty- four  with  J229  pupils, 
and  the  cost  amounted  to  £675  4s,  (Us,  G752),  Of  the  twonty-rouT 
Bohoola  one  is  anglo-vernacular,  one  Hindustani,  four  Mardthi  and 
KAuarcso,  seventeen  Marathi,  and  one  a girls  school.  The 
aro  inspoctod  by  a deputy  cducalbiiul  iuspeclot  ol 
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The  Stale  has  one  dispensary  at  Jamkhandi  named  the  Priaoe  tsi 
Wales  Hospital.  Tn  18S2-S3^  S660  oat  and  61  in-patients  were 
treated  at  a total  cost  of  £623  (Rs.  6230)*  There  are  two  vaccinatoFS 
and  one  in^^poctor*  fn  1862-S3  the  number  of  primaiy  Taccioations 
was  3298  and  t hat  of  re-vaccioatioiis  sixteeni  and  the  cost  amounted 
to  £101  11^*  (Rs*  1017). 

Tho  State  has  besides  Jamkhandi  fonr  large  villages  with  more 
than  2500  people.  JAJticitANDr,  tb©  capital  of  the  State,  with  10,409 
people,  lies  about  seventy  miles  south-ei^t  of  Kolhdpur  and  tbirt}*- 
iive  miles  south-west  of  Bijdpur.  The  town  baa  about  500  looms  fur 
w eaving  and  flio  trade  in  or  w*oineii's  robes,  khans  or  bodice^  , 

cloth,  and  mugtas^r  silk  waistcloths  is  largely  carried  on.  W»kly 
markets  are  held  in  tho  town  and  at  the  Rfinitirth  hill  near  tho 
tow’ii.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Dtna  RatneshTSjr, 
which  lasts  for  six  days  and  is  attanded  by  15,000  to  20^000 
people.  Jamkhandi  has o dices  of  the  fofrMeri,  the  nydyid/tish^  the 
mdmhtddr,  and  the  munsif^  It  has  also  a municipality  and  m 
travellers’  bungalow. 

Of  iho  fonr  large  villages  Bakbattt,  with  3582  people,  la  a 
trading  place  and  has  about  800  looms  for  weaving.  Weekly 
markets  are  htdd  on  every  Tuesday  and  Slonday,  HunwitEj  with 
2861  people*  has  about  150  looms  for  weaving*  Kundgol,  with  3672 
jioople,  lies  south  of  Hubli  in  Dbdrwar  and  has  the  offices  of  the. 
mdmlaithir  and  tbo  munsif.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  oveiy 
Wednesday*  Cotton  is  largely  grown  in  the  sub-division  and  sent 
to  Kumta,  K^irwdr,  and  HtiblL  VatuXb  with  about  3000  people^ 
is  the  scat  of  the  ihdneddr  and  the 


MUDHOL. 

Mudliol,  with  an  area  of  361  snuare  miles  and  eighty -one  vill^^gesi 
lies  between  16*  20'  45"  and  fO"^  6^50"  north  latitude  and  75*^  31'  50* 
(S^d  75®  4'  21"  ctist  longitude.  It  had  tti  1881  a population  of 
52jl  63  or  144  to  the  square  mile  and  in  1882*83  a gross  revenue  of 
ig24,536  (Rs.  2,45,360). 

•ftfiidhol  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Jamkhandi,  on  the  east  by 
the  Bdgalkot  sub-division  of  Bijiipur,  on  the  south  partly  by  tljo 
BAdami  aub-di vision  of  Bijdpur  and  partly  by  theTorgal  enb* division 
of  KoIhApur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  GokAk  sub-division  of 
Belgaum. 

For  adniinistrativG  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  fiv©  sub- 
divisions or  punch  mahdls^  called  MiidhoL,  DliavIeBhvar.  Jamgi. 
Macbaknnr*  anJ  LokApur*  Of  the  eighty^oe  vilWges  Bisty-nine'  ar© 
Midim  or  State,  and  twelve  dumdia  or  alienated*  Except  ono 
detached  village  in  Satara,  the  whole  of  the  State,  unlike  the 
neighbouring  Patvardhan  states,  Is  a compact  country ^ 

The  general  aspect  is  flat  with  slight  undulations  here  and  there* 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  black  soil,  the  remaining 
portion  being  the  inferior  mdl  laud.  The  mdls  are  mostly  covered 
with  Bpear  gi'ass  and  stunted  acacias  and  ia/Tad«  or  Cassia 
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aariculatft.  Tlic  scenery  i3  motiotonous  and  the  conntry  presents 
a parched  and  barren  aspect  during  a greater  part  of  the  year 
especially  in  the  hot  season. 

In  the  east  and  west  are  small  ranges  of  hills  about  150  feet  high. 
Their  sides  are  not  steep  and  can  be  ascended  by  mon  and  beasts 
of  burden  though  not  by  carriages.  The  hills  are  barren  except 
those  near  Lokdpur  and  Halgali^  which  are  covered  with  low  brush- 
wood used  for  fuel. 

The  Ghatprabha  riina  through  the  State  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  It  enters  the  district  on  the  west  at  Mdrdpor  and 
leaves  it  ou  the  east  at  Algundt  without  being  joined  by  any  tribu- 
taries, The  banks  are  generally  sloping  and  are*  cultivated.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  sandy  and  muddy.  The  Ghatprabha  is  generally 
not  fordable  daring  the  rainy  months  from  July  to  October,  About 
thirty-six  villages  lie  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  soil  belonging  to  these  villages  is  submerged  and  enriched  by 
the  annual  Soods  of  the  river. 

Except  daring  the  mins  when  feverj  cough,  and  diarrhoea  are 
more  common,  the  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  invigorating. 
During  the  months  of  March  April  and  May  a hot  snffocatiug  east 
wind  prevails.  The  regular  rainy  season  begins  in  June  and  ends 
at  tlie  close  of  October.  Occasional  showers  fall  in  April  and  May. 
The  rainfall  is  barely  enough  for  tillage  and  a slight  failure  occasions 
great  distress.  During  the  seventeen  years  ending  1883  the  rain- 
fall varied  from  C'30  inches  in  the  famine  year  of  1876  bo  38*11 
inches  in  1877  and  averaged  24*65  inchesV 

Of  minerals,  building  stone  and  lime  are  found  in  small  quantities 
just  enough  for  the  requiromonts  of  the  people.  The  stone  is  chiefly 
black  basalt  but  a red  stone  is  also  found,  Mudhol  is  not  a woodeu 
conntry  j the  chief  trees  of  spontaneous  growth  are  the  ntmt  Asadi- 
rachtft  iudica,  the  bahhui,  and  the  tamarind.  Lately  about  12,000 
roadside  trees,  chiefly  the  banyan,  nimb,  ptwijjri,  tamarind,  7ivib(if\ 
mango,  and  bdbbui  have  been  planted  on  the  seven  roads  round 
about  Mudhol  Of  these  trees  the  first  five  kinds  have  good 
growth. 

According  to  the  1881  census  the  population  wag  returned  at  52,106 
against  58,921  in  1872,  that  is  a decrease  of  6758  or  11‘4G  per  cent, 
which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the  1876 
famine.  Of  the  52,1 63  people  in  1881,  25,771  or  49*40  percent  were 
males  and  26,392  or  50'60  per  cent  females ; and  4S'273  or  92*54  par 
cent  Hindus  and  37 IQ  or  711  per  cent  are  Musalmdns,  The  prin- 
cipal Hindn  castes  are  ; Brdhraans  1716,  Vania*  1480,  Lingayats 
9473,  Jains  178,  Mardthds  3091,  Jangams  1538,  Koshtis  1036, 
Iladdis  6283,  Tolis  1174,  Kolia  2675,  Berada  2103,  and  Mdngs  2389, 
The  total  number  of  bouses  is  11,497  of  which  615  are  of  the  bettor 


l dctftlla  are  ; 24 ‘76  Inches  in  I8fi7,  16*55  in  1868,  24'13  in  18(18,  S3‘37  iu  1870, 
12*25*  In  *871, 24*14  to  1872,  lO’S?  in  1873,  aOgS)  in  1874,  26*8.1  in  1875.  in  1876, 
58  1 1 in  1877.  32  99  m 1878,  31  in  1879,  24-38  in  1880,  19*50  m 1381,  34*02  in  JS82, 
and  30  50  in  1883. 
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class*  It*is  not  customary  to  build  iipperstoried  houses  witli  tiU 
roofa.  The  botiBca  are  dhthi  or  ilatroofed  and  of  one  story.  Tkj 
are  built  of  rubble  stoue  and  earth  with  nimb  or  bdbhul  beams  lai 
a flat  roof  of  rafters  of  milkbush  and  jvdri  stalks  on  which  k IfH 
earth  about  two  foot  thick.  The  houses  of  the  better  class  are  baih 
of  dressed  stone  and  teak  beams  with  a ceiling  of  planks  of  babUit 
mango,  or  nimbf  or  of  bamboos. 

Of  the  total  population  22,200  or  42- 5S  per  cent  support  th» 
selvas  by  agriculture.  The  chief  cultivatiug  classes  are  Lingdyil^ 
jains,  Mar^thaa,  Raddis,  Uhaogara,  and  MusalmAns* 

■fhe  crops  are;  of  cereals  Indian  milletj  bdjrt  spiked  mtiki, 

wheat,  and  rdla^^ammm  italicum ; of  pulses  gram  Ittr  Ca|aDiu 
indicus,  matJei  Dolichos  biflorus,  andpdt'^t  Dolichos  lablab  ; of  dbroi 
cotton  and  amhddi  Bombay  hemp ; of  oilscctls  knrdni  or  safflower; 
and  of  miscellaneous  crops  sugarcane,  betel deaves,  chillies,  aai 
plantains. 

The  staple  crop  of  the  State  is  jvdri  which  is  of  two  kinds,  itf 
a red  ana  a white  variety,  TheAdr/udrC  is  sown  about  the 

middle  of  June  at  the  beginning  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  Tiif, 
TituQj  maiki,  and  amhddL  are  sown  in  the  same  field  with  hir  Jvdri  ^ 
certain  intervals,  i^hdlu  jvdri  is  sown  early  in  Septefnl>er  at  the 
beginning  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  cotton  and  kardai  aro  sown 
about  the  month  of  October.  Kdr  jvdn  is  reaped  in  November, 
and  mug  and  other  subordinate  crops  which  are  sown  with  it  aPe 
reaped  about  the  end  of  January  and  in  February.  Cotton  ii 
gathered  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  jhe  end  of  April,  goiieraliy 
in  three  pickings.  Wheat,  gram,  andA*urf/af  are  reaped  in  PVbnmrj 
and  March,  Sugarcane  is  planted  at  the  beginning  of  March  and 
Cht  ID  January  and  February,  Black  soil  is  suited  for  cotton,  gram, 
and  wheat,  and  the  same  with  a uiix:ture  of  clay  and  sand  is  suited 
for  jvdrL  Manure  is  not  used  except  for  gardens  and  majtdri  or 
red  soil.  About  a hundred  cartloads  are  required  per  acre  for 
sugarcane  and  plantains,  and  thirty  forj'udn  and  chillies. 

The  chief  moneylenders  are  Gujardt,  Marwar,  and  Lingdyat 
^Vdnis,  and  a few  Brahmans.  The  yearly  rates  of  interest  vary  fi^in 
tarolve  to  S7J  per  cent  on  personal  credit  and  from  six  to  twelve  per 
cent  on  the  security  of  movable  and  immovable  property. 

The  State  is  well  off  for  roads.  Since  1865  eighty-two  miles  of 
road  have  been  made  with  eighteen  bridges,  seventeen  cal  verts,  and 
about  thirty-five  drains.  About  12,000  trees  have  been  planted  on 
roadsides.  There  are  seven  chief  lines  66i  miles  long,  which  run 
from  Mudhol  to  Mahdlingpur,  Jamkhatidi,  Gulgali,  Kalddgi,  Lokd* 
puT,  Rdmdurg,  and  Yddvdd.  Of  these  the  MudhoUMahdliugpur 
road  runs  twelve  miles  north-west  and  is  *<116141110(1,  drained,  and 
bridged  except  on  the  Soregaon  stream.  It  has  4750  roadside 
trees  and  five  bridges,  nine  culverts,  and  twenty- five  drains  built  at 
a cost  of  £5027  (Rs.  60,270).  The  MudhoUJamkhandi  I'oad  runs 
six  miles  north.  It  has  1750  roadside  trees  and  seven  bridges 
and  seven  drains  built  at  a cost  of  £1715  {Rs.  17,150),  Two  stroama 
on  the  roads  are  yet  to  be  bridged.  The  Mudhol-Gulgali  road 
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rutift  railea  north-east.  It  has  1100  roaJsiJe  trees  and  ono 
bridge  and  four  drums  near  Mudhoh  built  at  a cost  of  £170 
(Rs.  1700).  The  Mudhol-KalAdgi  road  runs  twelve  miles  south-east 
uiid  19  mnr limed  and  drained  and  bridged  except  at  a few  places.  It 
liHs  1875  rcmdside  trees  and  two  bridges,  eight  eulverta,  and  twenty* 
nine  drains  built  at  a coat  of  £3701  (Rs^STjOSO).  The  Mudhol- 
Lokilpur  road  runs  fourteen  miles  nearly  south  and  is  mummed.  It 
has  1150  roadside  trees  and  has  one  bridge  and  one  drain  near 
Lokfipur  built  at  a cost  of  £109  (Rs.  1090)*  The  Mudhol-Raindurg 
road  runs  eight  miles  south  and  was  built  during  the  1870  famine. 
It  has  no  bridges  or  drains.  The  Mud hal-Yadvdd* road  runs  six 
miles  Bouth-weat*  It  has  D75  roadside  trees  and  six  drains  built  at  a 
coat  of  £173  lOs.  (^Rs.  1735).  Besides  these  there  are  two  sinall 
branch  roads  to  Shirol  and  Dhavleshvar  wliich  have  two  bridges 
built  at  a cost  of  £163  12«.  (Rs.  1636).  The  total  cost  of  bridges 
culverts  and  drains  amounts  to  £14178  (Rs*  411,780). 

Besides  the  old  temples  and  rest-houses  in  most  villages,  nineteen 
new  rest-houses  or  iUtar.'nshdids  have  been  built  siuce  1862  at  a 
cost  of  £2313  {Rs*  23,130);  of  these  three  at  Mahdhugpur,  Mndhol, 
and  Lokapur  are  large,  decent,  and  built  of  roughly  dressed  atone. 
Beaides  these  there  are  two  State  bungalows  at  Miidhol  and 
Mahdlingpur,  which  are  used  by  Natives  of  rank  and  Europeans* 

The  State  has  two  enb-post  offices  at  Mudhol  and  Mah^Ungpur. 
They  are  subordinate  to  the  KaliLdgi  post  office  and  in  charge  of 
deputy  postmasters. 

The  traders  who  number  about  290,  are  mostly  Liugdyat  and 
Mdrwdr  VAnis,  BrdhmanI,  Telis,  and  Koshtis*  The  chief  imports 
are  gold,  silver,  tobacco,  silk,  indigo,  cocoanuts,  betelnata,  datee, 
copper  and  brass  vessels,  hardware,  and  iran  bars.  They  come 
chiefly  from  Bombay,  Vengurhv,  Poona,  Belgaam,  Sholdpur,  Nipani, 
Kolhdpur,  ami  BelAri*  Of  exports,  Jr dri,  gram,  wheat,  and  tur  aro 
sent  to  Nipdiii,  Athni,  Sankeshvar,  and  Vengurla.  As  many  good 
roads  have  been  opened  during  the  last  tw^euty  years,  the  trade  is 
now  carried  chiefly  in  carts  instead  of  by  pack  bullocks.  • 

The  chief  industry  is  that  of  weaving  stidU  or  women^s  robes, 
%vatstcloths,  and  coarse  dangn  cloth.  The  craft  supports  about 
1066  persons  of  whom  915  are  Koshtia.  Coloured  yarn  and  silk  are 
bought  from  Lokdpur  traders  who  bring  those  articles  from  Bombay. 
Of  the  1066  weavers  abont  300  work  independently,  and  the  rest 
work  on  hire  for  traders,  who  supply  the  yam  and  silk.  Th© 
weavers  who  work  on  hire  daily  earn  3d-  (2  cw.),  besides  a 
commission  of  to  I jt/,  (}*1J  as,)  on  each  piece  of  cloth  woven. 

The  survey  settlement  was  introduced  iu  1868*  The  maximum 
acre  rates  are  2e*  to  2d.  Vd.  {Ra,  1-li)  for  dry  crop  land,  12s. 
(Rs*  6)  for  rioo  land,  and  7d.  {Rs*  34)  for  garden  land*  In  the  sixty- 
nine  State  villages  the  survey  raised  the  assessment  on  the  cultivated 
land  from  £7763  Od.  (Rs.  77*633),  the  average  collection  of  previous 
eleven  years,  to  £8201  2#*  (Rs.  82,011)  that  is  an  increase  of  £437 
16d.  {Rs,  4378)  or  5*33  per  cent. 

For  the  administration  of  civil  justice  there  is  a nj/dgtUihisA  court 
with  powers  of  a first  class  sub-judge*  AgaiTO\i 
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appeals  lie  to  tlie  Chief,  Fop  admiaistenng  cnaflal 
juatice  there  ure  twn  courts,  one  of  the  Chief  with  full  peirm  ail 
the  other  of  the  Kdrbharl  with  the  pow  tira  of  n district 
The  regular  police  force  which  was  orgauij&etl  iti  1873,  is  ©igliiy-a»  | 
strong.  Besides  these  thirty*oiue  aardn^  erborRtia| 

asaist  the  I'egular  police  force. 

In  lft83  the  schools  nombered  twentj^ne  with  103S  naiii««| 
the  roll  and  an  average  attendance  of  703*  Tb^  coet  amouatidj* 
1677  {Rs*  6770),  the  whole  of  which  Wita  J fram  local  faDi 
Of  the  twenty *OD©  schools  one  is  an  angJo-verojicular  »c3wol  < 
Mndhel,  ftiur*aro  Kdnarese,  fourteen  KAnart^sa  aod  Ahirithi,  o» 
a girls  scliDol,  and  one  a night  school.  For  these  schools,  siiUi 
school 'houses  have  heon  huilt  at  a cost  of  £59^2  {lia,  ^9,420)  • 
five  reet-housea  and  temples  repaired  at  a cost  of  £3o0  (Ks.  35# 
to  servo  m schools,  Mudhol  has  one  library  with  niuetydba 
subscribera  and  a yearly  subscription  of  £24  (Rs.  240). 

The  chief  diseases  are  fevers,  intestinal  worms,  skin  diseaaa 
ophthalmia,  respiratory  affections,  and  ulcers.  Cholera  an<l  e*iiaU*fa 
BomeliineB  bi-eak  out.  In  1878  cholera  prevailed  from  JanuEn’ii 
May  and  caused  290  deaths.  In  1832  cholera  again  broke  in 
and  continued  till  the  end  of  June*  Fifty-seven  persona  wen 
attacked,  of  whom  thirty-three  or  fifty-seveu  per  cent  died.  Modkil 
has  one  dispensary  which  waa  opened  in  1872*  Tiuriugihoy^ 
lfi82'83  seventeen  in  and  7207  out'pationta  w^ere  treated.  Dariw; 
the  five  years  ending  July  1882,  the  total  number  of  deailui  wi* 
returned  as  6398,  giving  a yearly  average  of  1270  or  2*5  per  cvfiS 
of  the  total  population.  During  the  samd  period  thu  t<ital  number 
of  births  was  returned  as  4ol2,  giving  a yearly  average  of  002^^1 
U8  per  cent  of  the  total  p^ulation.^  

The  chief  places  are  Mudhol  and  Mahillingpnr*  MopHyL*  the 
capital  of  the  State,  with  7148  people,  lies  on  the  left  baruc  of  the 
Ghatprabha,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Jatnkhandi  and  cightoea 
north-w-cst  of  Kaliidgi.  It  had  a wall  all  around,  of  which  a port 
fftill  exists.  Outside  the  wall  is  a markot  or  pci h with  shops  of  the 
Lingdyat,  Gnjardt,  and  Miirwdr  Vdnia.  Hero  a market  is  held 
T>n  every  Friday,  which  opens  at  noon  and  closes  nt  sunseL 
ll^ides  from  the  river,  the  water-supply  for  drinking  is  drawn 
from  wells  and  two  j>onda  which  lie  north-west  of  the  to^m 
The  water  from  the  ponds  is  brought  by  an  aqiiedact  into  twu 
reservoirs  built  in  front  of  the  Itdm  temple*  Tho  reservoirs  am 
about  1850  feet  from  the  ponds*  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
more  ponds,  the  MahimW  and  the  Siddheshvar  which  are  used 
for  bathing,  washing  clothes,  and  watering  cattle*  hid  hoi  has 
had  a municipality  for  tho  last  fifteen  years,  which  has  made  good 
roads  throughout  the  to%vn  with  side  gutters  alid  built  public  latrines. 
It  has  the  offices  of  the  kdrhhdri  and  the  nytlydiihitsh , a dispensary, 
a jail,  a post  office,  a library,  five  rest-houses  or  (thftrNishdld3^B.nd  five 
schools.  Of  the  five  schools  ono  is  an glo- vermicular,  two  Marathi, 

1 The  ilclfcth  returns  are  belicvcHl  %q  Imj  faUly  correct  and  Itie  birtli  retunw  to  he 
iucomplcte* 
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one  a girl  a ecbool,  and  one  a night  school*  The  vuja  or  old 
residence  of  the  Chief  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  like  all  other 
hottses  is  flatroofed* 

MjiKALiyQFtrRj  a trading  town^  with  6651  people,  lies  twelre  miles 
north^wesi  oF  Mudhol  at  the  foot  of  a small  hill-  The  town  ia 
named  after  the  temple  of  MahAlingeshvar  which  stands  on  the 'top 
of  the  hill*  About  one-third  of  the  people  are  LiDgiiyat  Vanis  or 
traders.  Mah^Llingpar  ia  the  largest  trading  town  io  the  State*  and 
has  a name  for  its  khans  or  bodicecloths,  which  find  a market  even 
in  Poona,  Sholapur*  and  Bombay.  There  are  about  700  looms  for 
weaving  cloth.  A market  is  hold  on  every  Tuesday.*  Mahdlingpur 
has  a municipaUty,  a police  post,  a post  office,  two  rest-houses,  a 
Maritthi  school  and  a State  and  a bungalow.  A yearly  fair 

is  held  in  hononr  of  the  god  Mahalingeshvar,  on  the  bright  tenth 
of  BhMrapad  in  September -October,  The  fair  lasts  six  days  and 
is  attended  by  about  10,000  people.  The  charges  of  the  fair  are 
met  from  a State  allowance  of  £42  4#,  (Rs,  422),  which  is  spent  by 
the  paneh  or  leading  Lingayats  of  the  town  under  the  supervision 
of  a State  official. 

The  Chief  of  Mudhol  belongs  to  the 
which,  like  most  Maratha  famiHes  of  diatinction,  claims  bo  be  of 
Kajput  or  Kshattriya  origin.  The  onginal  name  was  Bhonsla,  and 
tradition  has  it  that  tlie  Miidholkar  is  descended  from  a common 
ancestor  wnth  the  great  Shivaji.  This  n*^m©  however  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  second  designation,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  ai^quired  by  one  of  the  family  who  managed  to  scale  a 
fort,  previously  deemed  impregnable,  by  fastening  a cord  round  tho 
body  of  a gkarpad  or  iguana.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  great 
Ghorpada  family,  the  Sabhkds  and  the  Naukds,  to  the  former^of 
which  the  Sfudbol  Chief  belongs,  whiTe  the  other  division  is  repre-- 
sented  by  the  Sendj^at i pf^Kapsi  in  Kolhapur,  and  others,  among 
whom  was  the  M urirrdv  of  G utti,  who  played  euch  apromineut  part 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  ju  the  last  century. 

All  that  is  authentically  known  of  the  history  of  tho  Mudhol 
family  is  that  it  hold  a high  position  at  the  Court  of  Bijapur,  from 
which  it  rectuved  the  fdgir  it  still  holds.  One  of  the  kings  of  tile 
Adil  Shahi  dynasty  is  said  further  to  have  conferred  tho  title  of 
Rilja  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  Rftje,  which  is  still  r©taiue<l  by  the 
JIudhol  chiefs,  together  with  the  privilege  of  using  the  niorcftalg^ 
and  the  dignity  of  exemption  from  the  mttjra  or  obeisance  of  a 
subject. 

The  Mudhol  jaffir  la  first  mentioned  in  conneclion  with  the  early 
history  of  Shiyaji.  When  the  latter  commenced  the  work  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Manitha  empire  and  revolted  against  tho 
Bijdpur  monarchy,  Mahmud  Adil  Sb^h,  the  then  king,  resolved  in 
checkmate  the  Muralha  adventurer  by  making  a hostage  o£ 
his  father  Sli^hji.  Accordingly  orders  were  sent  to Ghorpada 
of  Modhpl,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  Karnatak  ^vTtS~SIidhji, 
diroctiug  him  to  apprehend  the  latter.  The  MuJholkar  thereupon 
invited  his  colloaguo  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  treacherously 
seized  Wt  guest  and  sent  him  as  a 
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II Intern V.  liiji  arrivaf  there>  Sb&liji  waa  ordered  to  put  a stop  to  hia 

rebellion  and  when  he  declared  his  inabHity  to  do  so,  ui^ing  that 
Hhivaji  waa  in  rebellion  against  his  own  father  aa  well  as  against  the 
Bijapur  State,  the  king,  to  use  the  words  of  Grant  Doff,  ‘enraged 
at  his  supposed  contumacy,  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  a atoo© 
dungeon,  the  door  of  which  was  built  up,  except  a small  openiug,  and 
he  was  told  that  if  within  a certain  period  his  son  did  not  aubmilr 
the  aperture  should  be  for  ever  closed/ 

This  threat  however  was  not  carried  into  esecntion,  owing  to  the 
powerful  mBiience  brought  to  bear  by  Shivdji,  and  Shnhji  wasaft^er  a 
time  released  CTom  his  dungeon.  He  was  however  kept  a prisoner 
ftl  large  for  four  ye£frs,at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  hia  jtigir  in  the  Karniitak.  Before  this  perinissioti  wa© 
granted  he  was  bound  down  by  a solemn  engagement  not  to  molest 
the  Mudholkar,  with  whom  he  was  ordered  to  exchange  heredilAry 
rights  and  sintiuia  aa  a token  of  friendship*  I’he  exchange  however 
WH3  never  made,  and  Sh^hJi,  immediately  on  being  liberated,  WTofcit 
to  81iivAji,  charging  him  by  hia  filial  relation  to  him  to  ‘punish  Bap 
Ghprpatla  of  Mudhol*^  Thui  in  junction  was  not  forgo  tten  * uu  t evo  u cs 
did  not  admit  of  its  being  acted  upon  till  some  ten  years  aftorwai'do, 
ill  IdGlt  when  Hhivgiiii  watching  his  opportunity,  swooped  down 
f VO m \ isli d-l gad , though  eurrauuded  by  hostile  forcee,  and  marched 
rapidly  to  Mudhol,  tv  here  he  killed  B^ji  Gliorpiida,  after  which  ho 
burnt  tho  town  and  returned  in  triumph. 

^ , Bilji  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  AldIo]i,  wbo  on  the  fall  of  Bij^pur 

ill  1686  was  confirmed  in  his  |xjsscssiou8  by  Auningxeb.  But  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  family  for  the  next  three  generations  till 
WB  come  to  NJ4iojj*B  great-grandson  who  bore  the  same  name.  This 
clwef,  w'ho  19  said  to  have  llvecT so  long  as  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  all  the  Peshwiis  from  Bdlaji  Vishvanitth  to  BlijirAv,  playijd  an 
active  part  in  all  that  went  on  during  his  eventful  life.  He  agreed 
trj  starve  the  Peshwa  with  a fixed  quota  of  horse  for  his  hereditary 
estate,  and  held  cousidenibl©  sunmjdms  besides  during  his  lifetitti<v 
Ifo  served  against  the  Maisur  princes,  against  the  British  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  tho  convention  of  Vadgaon.  against  the 
Nizam  in  the  battle  of  Kbarda,  and  against  Hjolknr, and  his  long  and 
active  life  came  to  an  end  in  1805.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
who  died  in  1816,  leaving  thr$^5_  s.Qiis  Goviudrrtv, 
LakshimmrfLv,  and  Vonkatr^v.  These  three  brotheri  wore  at  Mndliol 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death,  and  the  eldest,  Govindnlv, 
immediately  claimed  the  succession*  He  was  opposed  how'ever  by 
VenkatniY^s  mother,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  Poona,  whither 
the  parlies  proceeded . The  P'esbwa  passed  no  formal'decision  in  the 
matter,  but  Vankntnlv's  mother  seems  to  have  succeeded  by 
bribery  and  intrigue  in  getting  her  son  tnAfely  recognized  as  bi» 
father succosson  Govindr^v  was  provided  for  by  a command 
under  Brlpu  Gokhle,  and  he  and  his  second  brother  followed  tho 
fort u ties  uf  the  Poshvva  in  the  war  with  the  British,  which  broke 
out  in  1817.  The  elder  of  the  two  bratlicrs  was  said  to  hav*e  been 
killed  at  the  Ijattle  of  Ashta,  and  Lakshmanrilv,  on  the  subversion 
of  the  Peshwa's  dynasty,  went  to  Barocia,  where  he  took  service 
I'  wjtii  file  GaikwAr,  In  tUVswny  \ enkoXirttv 
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of  Mtidhol,  and  Mr.  Elphinstona  accordingly  concluded  an  engage- 
ment with  liini  as 

Some  six  or  seven  years  after  this*  Mr.  ElpUinstone*  who  was 
thou  Governor  of  Boniliay,  waa  surprised  to  receive  a communication 
purport! Tig  to  bo  from  Goviudniv,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  at  tlio  battle  of  Ashta.  The  writer  asserted  that  ho  was  1 lie 
veritable  Govindrdv,  that  he  had  been  woumled  in  the  Imttle  but 
had  concealed  himself,  and*  after  recovering  from  bis  wounds,  liad 
spent  some  years  in  Tisiting  the  sacred  places  in  Hinduatitu,  On 
an  in vea ligation  being  miuie  into  this  claim  there  seejnod  at  first 
gro Linda  far  believi(jg  that  extraoidinary  as  it  ivaa  thoi'e  was 
foundation  for  it*  for  Venkatriv  did  not  deny*  that  this  person 
might  be  bis  brother;  Goviridrdv*»  wife  was  so  assured  of  the 
identity  of  the  claimant  with  her  husband  that  she  w^ent  and  livctl 
with  him,  and  many  who  had  known  Govindr^v  in  his  youth  were 
convinced  that  this  was  really  the  man.  More  careful  entjuirios 
howerer  which  were  made  during  the  following  three  years  resulted 
in  the  conviction  that  the  claimant  was  an  impoator>°  It  was 
ascertained  afterwards  that  he  was  a Gosdvi,  whose  remarkable 
reaeinblanco  to  the  deceased  Govindrdv  had  been  remarked  at 
Baroda  by  the  latter's  sister* 

Venkatrav  died  in  1856,  leaving  a son  BalvantiAv,  then  thirteen 
years  of  age,  during  whose  raiuority  the  estate  was  managed  by  a 
kurbhdri  tip|)oiiitecl  by  Government  and  receiving  his  instructions 
direct  from  the  Political  Agent.  Many  improvements  wereefTected 
dtii'iiig  this  period  and  the  debts  were  all  paid  off*  so  that  wdion  in 
1861  the  young  Chief  was*  allowed  to  assume  the  adiuinisti'ation  ho 
found  his  estate  in  good  order,  free  from  debt,  and  with  a 
considerable  balance  in  hand  in  the  treasury*  His  tenure  of  ptHvPr 
waa  but  shortlived  as  he  died  in  1862,  leaving  two  children,  a girl 
who  had  been  married  a short  time  previously  to  a nephew  of  the 
Kolhapur  RAja,  who  afterwards  became  by  adoption  Chief  of  KAgiil, 
and  an  infant  son,  aged  one  year,  named  Vyankatrav.  Tho 
widow  claimed  tho  administration  of  the  estate  during  her  son^ 
minority,  but  Governmont  ordered  that  the  kdrbhin  and  the 
should  mauftge  the  estate,  consulting  the  young  Chiefs  mother 
on  all  reasonulde  occasions  and  being  guided  as  fur  as  feaaiblo 
by  her  wishes,  but  being  held  directly  responsible  to  the  political 
aubUoritios*  The  usual  beneficial  reaults  have  followed  this  arrange- 
ment* Tho  estate  has  been  eurveyed  and  assessed,  considerable 
Bums  have  been  spent  on  public  ivorka,  and  much  htis  been  done 
to  further  the  spread  of  education*  Notwithstanding  the  ojc[>ensa 
of  these  measures  a cousidei-able  surplus  has  accrued,  which  has 
been  invested  in  Government  securities.  The  young  Chief  on 
attaining  majority  in  l882,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  State* 

1 The  Eijft  wa«  bound  by  this  to  furuUIi  s quota  of  twenty  house* 

lu  IMS  huwe%'«r  tlil$  service  was  oouunuted  to  lui  aniwal  cashpaymeot  of  Hb* 

^ The  pn«uedil^lpl  and  arguinents  used  in  the  osse,  bear  a onrioits  «itatlarity  to 
tho  fntnous  Tirhlmriia  caic.  For  inBUmet?,  one  cluof  ground  for  deeidiog  that  tli« 
Mardiha  daiuiaiit  waa  an  iin|Htator  lArai  that  ha  w&b  utterly 
K4uarm%  which  UuviudrAv  used  to  s|wak  dueaUy. 
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Ra'mdlirgi  with  ao  area  of  HOagnare  miles  and  forty-aix  village!? 
Vad  in  IhSl  a population  of  29,67U  or  221  to  the  aquaro  mile  aJid 
in  1S82-83  a gross  revenue  of  .tl7,57f>  (Rs*  1,75,760),  The  ShAti*!, 
ntdike  the  neighboni'ing  Patvardhan  sUites,  ia  a compact  cuntitry 
and  lies  between  DbarwAr  and  Qijapurp  It  is  boaiided  on  ^the 
north  and  west  by  the  Torgal  cluster  of  KolhApa r,  on  the  east  by 
the  Bdddmi  smb-dtvkion  of  Biidpur,  and  onTho  sooth  hj  the  lapae^l 
state  of  Kargund  whicli  now*  forms  j>art  of  the  Navalgund  sub- 
division of  Dhdrwarp  The  aspect  of  the  State  is  generally  flat  »pJ 
treeless  with  sH^ht  undulation s>  The  Malpmhbha  ,rans  west  to 
east  ttTroTigh  t tie  State  for  about  twenty -five  miles  and  has  sixteen 
villages  bordering  on  it,  Hesidea  this,  five  streams  run  through 
the  State.  Of  these  the  Hukeri  eoiuing  from  Madfcavi  in 
joins  the  Slalprabba  at  Sanpil  * tho  Topanihal  coining  from 
Parasgad  runs  by  Hebbdl  ; the  Beunihal  coming  from  Nftvalguud 

ioins  the  Malprabha  at  Menasgi ; the  Gadagnihai  cotniug  from 
'Cavalgund  joins  the  Tapnihal  at  Hebbdl  J and  the  T^nihal  coming 
from  Naviilgund  joins  the  Bennihal  at  Osoti,  The  climate  is 
generally  hot  and  healthy*  The  rainfall  at  Ibimdnrg  avomges  about 
tw'Cnty-two  inches* 

Accordingto  the  1 831  census  the  population  was  returned  at  29,570 
rigsunst  38,031  in  1872,  that  is  a loss  of  8461  or  22*24  per  cent  which  is 
chietly  due  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the  1876  famine. 
Of  the  29,570  people  in  1881,  14,570  or  40' 29  cent  are  imdeaaod 
14,904or  50*70 percent  females;  27,603or 93*55 percent  Hindus*  1903 
or  0-43  per  cent  Musnlindns,  and  four  Christians*  The  population  is 
aJ DKj a t en ti ro I y K dn ar e sCl  The  totnl  mimber  of  houses  was  returned 
at  wdneh  t5t)40  were  occupied  and  919  imoceupicd,  giving 

fifty*two  houses  for  each  square  mile  and  4*59  persona  for  each 
bouse.  There  is  one  town  Rdmdurg  wit-h  6810  people*  Of  the 
villages  six  had  less  than  209  people,  elcvep  between  200  and  500, 
^onrteeu  between  500  and  1000,  five  between  1000  and  2000*  and 
one  between  3000  and  5000, 

* The  chief  cultivating  classes  are  Li ngSy ats,  MiirAthils,  and 
Jlusalm^ns,  The  bulk  of  the  soil  is  black*  TIib  chief  crupa  aro 
jvtlri,  l/tijti,  rice,  wheat,  gram,  and  far* 

Three  rtiads  puss  through  tlm  State,  the  Rafridurg-Nargiind  for 
nine  miles,  the  Befgauin-Ka1{ixlgi  by  Punebgaon  Lit  1 4 miles,  atiil 
the  Ramdurg-llolgfium  for  IJ  miles.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on 
Sundays  and  Mondays  at  Ramdurg,  on  Fridays  ai  Sarebdn,  and  on 
Tuesdays  at  Mavhal,  The  chief  imports  are  groceries,  cloth,  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  timber,  chiefly  from  Bopibay,  Bel  gaum,  Kuinta, 
RdjApnr,  and  Hnbli,  The  chief  export-s  are  grain,  cotton,  and  clotb* 
Of  these  gram  is  sent  to  Belgaum,  Dhanvdr,  and  Hubli  and  cott<jii 
to  Kumta,  Hand  woven  cloth,  which  was  in  1883  woven  of  tbo., 
estimated  vnlue  of  £18,000  (Re.  1,80,090)  goes  to  Rdjdpur,  Cbiplun, 
Bdgalkot,  Uubli,  and  Sbdhdpur. 

The  survey  of  the  State  has  been  cample  ted.  Before  the  survey 
5ett]cuj0iit  was  ititroducud,tl\u\anAs  wt  the  will  of  iho 
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Chief*  Under  the  survey  settlement  laud  is  not  resumed  except  on 
failure  to  pay  the  rent.  The  revenue  is  collected  by  two  instulmente* 
Tb©  kharif  or  early  instalment  falls  due  in  January  and  March  and 
the  rtiM  or  late  in  February  and  April* 

Since  1878  the  State  has  been  under  joint  administmtion  during 
the  minority  of  the  Chief,  The  Joint  Administrators  of  whom*one 
is  appointed  by  Government  and  the  other  by  the  grandmother  of 
the  Chief,  hav©  the  powers  of  aSeasions  Judge  and  the  State  kdfbhari 
of  a district  magistrate.  Civil  suits  are  bj'ougbt  before  a mmtaif  who 
has  powers  to  try  suite  up  to  £500  (Rs,  5n00),  Appeals  against 
tho  mnmifa  decisions  lie  to  the  joint  administrators  who  also  decide 
original  suits  of  more  than  £500  (Ra,  5000).  The  police  forco  was 
fifty-nine  strong,  besides  a few  savarn  or  horsemen. 

In  188#3tb6  schools  numbered  nine  with  591  names  on  the  roll 
and  the  daily  average  attendance  of  493, 

Tho  State  has  one  dispensary  at  Ramdurg.  In  1882-83  the 
nnmber  of  patients  treated  was  4299.  Duriog  the  year  999 
children  w^ere  vaccinated, 

Tlie  only  town  of  any  siao  is  Rdmdurg  with  6810  people. 

The  forts  of  Rtirndurg  and  Nargund  which  are  said  to  ha?©  been 
built  by  of  the  latteris  death,  in 

charg©  of  a BrAhman  named  jU^pa^Suru,  They  were  taken  by 
Aiirangzeb'a  troops  in  109^,  buTwere  recovered  some  fifteen  years 
afterwards  by  the  dext^ity  of  a servant  of  Appaji,  a Chitpdvan 
BrAhtnan  named  RAnirAv'DAdaji  BbAve,  w^hose  posterity  was  destined 
to  supersede  that  of  his  master,  AppAji  at  first  resinned  charge 
liimself,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  left  everything  in  the  hands  of 
RAmrdv,  who,  at  his  request,  was  formally  invested  with  tho  charge 
of  the  two  forts  in  question,  and  further  received  from  the  RAja 
SambhAji,  grandson  of  ShivAji,  the  title  of  Pant  Sachiv, 

In  I J28  AppAji  died,  leaving  an  adopted  son  uamed  BalvniitiA,y. 
RAmrav.  acted  as  guardian  to  the  latter,  but  adininTffflPeTir^tJi© 
mratijiim  in  his  own  name.  He  was  assisted  in  this  tii^k  by  hia 
nephew  DAdAji  whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  Konkan  and  who 
displaycTj^PSa?  vigour  and  ability.  Among  the  t;mm#  and  grists 
bestowed  upon  DAdAji  for  services  rendered  was  thefeinf/of  Kimuur 
which  he  received  from  the  NawAb  of  SAvanur,  who  retained 
however  a third  part  of  the  revenu©  to  which  the  PeshwAs  afterwards 
socceeded.  By  an  order  of  Raja  Sarabhdji,  dated  1734,  the  whole 
siiTkari-avud  liet ween  the  ri%’©rs  Ghatprabha  and  Tungabhadra  was 
assigned  to  DAdAji, 

Some  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  AppAji,  RAmrAv,  accompanied 
by  Lift  son  YogirAv,  ^'icut  on  a pilgrimage  to  Benares,  during  which 
he  died.  On  YogirAv's  return  he  procured  the  aasassi nation  of  his 
cousin  DAdAji,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  tho  State  and  would 
not  give  it  up*  This  led  to  a fend  between  him  and  Bh^kagAf  the 
murdered  man^s  son,  and  BalvantrAvj  AppAji ’b  heir*  too^dvantaTO 
of  the  opportunity  to  recover  his  adoptivo  fnther^s  estates  wliicli, 
ill  1758,  were  foniiany  iissigncd  to  him,  Yogirav  and  UliaskaiTav 
receiving  lau'^uiml  Mimnjimd,  Tho  laLUiV, 
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with  the  Peshwa  Madbayrdv  Balld),  who  made  the  eatatea  over  1o 
them  aa  a n va^t hd n sn m ttjd w . Balvaritrav  received  an  allowanci^ 
of  £1200  (Rhi.  12,000)^  in  lieu  of  which  hia  deaccndania,  »ome  thiffcr' 
years  after,  inanaged  to  get  possession  of  tho  town  of  Hoblij  whicn 
is  stiJl  held  by  the  family. 

(5f  the  two  holders  of  the  aaranjam  BhfekarraVj  aud  after  him Jm 
adopted  son  YcTikiiyA^beld  the  inanagenieut,  the  other  shiiroholdcf 
only  receivifigT^nfnowanco*  In  1778  the  estate  came  under  Hiiidar' 
AU  of  Maisnr,  who  exacted  service  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Peshwa,  but  Ips  son  Tipu  some  years  afterwards  wished  to  luipotf 
further  burdeus.  Venkatrdv  resisted,  and  in  consennenee  Nargnnr 
was  besieged  by  fhe  Maisur  troops.  The  place  held  out  gnllantlji"* 
and  an  army  of  observation  being  sent  from  Poona,  1'ipti  agreed 
relinquish  his  late  dmnaiids  if  the  fort  were  suri’enderod.  No  soonei^' 
however  were  the  MarAtha  forces  out  of  the  %vay  than  he 
the  articles^of  capitulation,  and  took  Venkatrdv  and  hie  family 
prisoners  to  Maisur,  where  the  unfortunate  Chief's  danghter  irns^ 
plac'od  in  the  Siiltdn's  seraglio.  ItamtAv.  the  representative  of  tie 
other  branch  of  the  family,  man  aged  to  make  his  escape  cm  this 
occasion. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  under  Lord  Cqrnwtijljs  agaitisl 
Seri fijgapa tain  restored  Venkatrav  to  liberty,  and  i!i  IjLjI  a new 
mnaifwaii  granted  by  the  Feshwa^  bestowing  the  estate  on  him  atid 
Rainrav.  Through  the  influence  of  Pamshurdm  Bbdu  Patvardhan 
the  latter  received  Ranidjixg  on  this  occasion  as  hia  appanage,  bttl 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  tho  estate  ^vjm  assigned  to  the  othefr* 
branch  of  the  family.  This  aiTangement  listed  for  some  nineteen 
years,  but  in  1810  Ndra^uur^,  the  sou  of  Kamrdv,  baying  interest 
with  the  Peabwa,  ciairaetl  lo  share  equally  with  Venkatrav.  This* 
claim  was  admitted  by  Btljirav,  who  happening  to  be  in  the* 
neighbourhood,  himself  put  jSdrdyauntv  in  possession  of  his  sba«i‘ 
and  fixed  the  amount  of  the  contingent  to  be  funiishod  by  each 
moiety  of  the  estate  which  was  thus  regularly  dividedp 

Wlien  the  war  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  English  broke  out, 
tjio  Rdniilurg  Chief  had  some  troops  wdth  the  former,  but  he  soon 
joined  G_enoral  Munro,  and  consequently  received  most  liberal 
terms.  The  British  Government  gave  up  its  claims  to  tho 
contingent  which  Ndrdyanrdv  had  been  boiifid  to  furnish  to  tho 
Peshwa,  and  only  called  on  him  to  pay  annually  £34(5  IV^r.  Grf. 
(Rs,  3I68|)  in  commutation  of  the  rights  in  the  Konmir  wbicli 

the  Peshwa  had  held.  The  other  articles  of  the  engagement  were 
similar  to  the  torms  granted  to  the  other  chiefs  in  the  Bombay 
Karnatak. 

In  1827  Ndrdyanrdv  died  leaving  no  male  ieeue.  The  otily 
collatoral  descendauta  of  the  founder  of  the  family  being  the  Nargond 
Chief  and  two  sons,  who  were  considered  ineligible  for  adoption  in 
consequence  of  being  tnarried,  it  was  determined  at  first  to  resnmo' 
the  Rdmdurg  estate.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  proteste3"againat 
this  decision  as  did  tho  Nsrgnndkar,  who  claimed  tho  reversion  of 
the  State  to  himself.  At  last,  iu  1829,  it  w*as  ruled  that  Riidhabat 
tbo  widow  should  bo  allowed  to  W voGommeoef^ 


om 
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to  adopt  Hariharrdr,  the  ypuggest  son  of  the  Nnrgand  Chiefs  a boy 
then  fourteen  years  of  ageT  ‘Wais  arrangeTn^t  was  most  unpalatable 
to  the  Indy,  but  at  last  alio  con  formed  to  the  wishes  of  Government, 
md  after  making  careful  provisions  and  stipiilationa  for  her  own 
dignity  and  authorityj  adopted  the  lad,  who  received  on  the  oecasion 
the  uamo  of  JMmTdvr^  • 

Kddhdbai  Boetiis  to  have  been  a lady  of  remarkable  force  of 
diameter  and  considerable  adtninistmtive  ability.  She  managed 
!ier  estate  well,  but  she  loved  power  too  much  to  willingly  ddegnto 
any  portion  of  it  to  any  one,  especially  to  her  adoptive  son,  with 
whom  her  relations  were  never  cordiaL  Her  treatment  of  him  was 
such  that  he  left  Ratndurg  in  disgust  some  se^en  or  eight  years 
after  his  adoption^  and  went  to  Nargund,  where  ho  remained  tilb 
through  the  intervention  of  Government,  a proper  allowance  was 
seciired  to  him.  The  quarrels  between  him  and  Rddlnlbai, however, 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1857  put  him  in ^ possession 
of  the  estate. 

Ramr^v  assumed  jiower  at  a moat  critical  period,  and  hia 
loyalty  was  severely  tested*  His  half-brother  Bliaskarniv,  the 
Chief  of  N^rgund,  discontented  at  being  refused  "permissitm  to 
adopt,  prepared  to  revolt  jgainst  the  British  Government,  and 
emleavoured  to  persuade  the  liaindurgkar  to  join  him*  R4mrav 
not  only  refused,  but  informed  Mr.  Manson,  the  Political  Agent  in 
the  Soutlicrn  Maritha  Country,  ol*^ the  corraspondeuce,  when  the 
latter  went  to  Ratndurg  on  his  way  to  Nargund,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  dissuade  the  chief  of  that  place  from  his  fatal 
purpose.  At  Ibimr^v^s  earnest  request  Mr,  Manson  gave  up  his 
iiiLention  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Bh4skarriv  at  Xargund, 
but  ho  unfortunately  proceeded  in  that  direction  with  a emaH 
escort,  and  the  Nargundkar,  mistaking  hia  intentions,  attacked  his 
camp  on  the  niglit  of  the  29th  May  1858,  and  murdered  the 
unfortunate  gentlenian^  taking  back  his  head  to  Nargund  as  a 
trophy*  Bliiiskarrdv  then  openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but 
his  fort  was  speedily  taken  and  himself  captured,  after  which  he  wa# 
hung  at  Bel  gaum  and  his  estate  confiscated* 

Li  the  billowing  year  the  RAmdiirg  Chief  having  no  issiio, 
priijed  to  bo  allowed  to  adopt,  which  request  was  granted  by 
Oovernment.  He  did  not,  however,  avail  iitmself  of  the  permission 
till  18(36,  when  he  adopted  a lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  a colluteral  deseendant  of  the  Bhdve  fainjly,  residing  in 
Kollidpur*  W'lio  on  adoption  received  the  name  of  Yogirilv,  The 
Chief  received  u snimd  of  adoption  in  1862. 

RAmriiv  died  in  1872  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son 
Yogirdy*  Yogirrtv  Bijh|>u  Sdheb  was  married  in  1807  to  tho 
diiiigJjtor  of  the  Chief  of  Sdngli.  He  died  in  1878,  leaving  a minor 
son  VankatrAv.  Huring  the  minority  of  the  Chief  the  State  ia 
managed  by  joi nt  fcarbiuiriti^. 


* Tho  hiat^rical  section  af  tbe  Patviirdliwi  6taie9  and  Mudbol  adiI  U 

OQUtribatvd  by  the  Colonel  E*  \V,  Weit, 
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APPENDIX  B. 


TREES. 

The  following  is  fco  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  prindpal  tiBOs  fottod 
in  the  Kolhdpnr  State  : 

Ain  TerniijiaHa  tomentosa  is  perhaps  the  commonest,  most  easily  gro^ni, 
and  harcliest  tree  m the  weatcm  forests*  It  grows  to  a considerable  sitf 
and  in  much  used  in  building  and  for  field  tools*  Its  deeply  crooked  bark 
is  aBtringent  and  yields  a black  dye*  .'ImZ/rt  Man  gif  era  indica,  the  rniiJigf\ 
though  it  occurs  on  alt  the  western  ranges,  is  not  a very  common  for«t 
tree,  but  especially  in  the  west  is  found  near  every  v'Uliige*  The  w*ood  is 
used  by  carpenters  otid  the  fruit  is  much  eaten.  Fine  grafted  Hatnsgtn 
mangoes  have  lately  been  introduced  but  it  is  not  yet  known  hovr  thry 
will  tlirive*  Arjun  Terminalia  arjuna  is  commonest  in  tine  west  along 
bunks  of  rivers  and  hill  atreains*  It  grows  to  a great  size  and  in  many 
respects  is  considered  as  good  as  the  black  atVa*  The  wood  is  us^d  l>oth  for 
building  and  for  field  tools.  Amn  Pterocarpus  marsupium  grows  in  most 
the  Sahyadri  and  other  western  lull  reserves.  It  is  a large  wide-spreadii^ 
tree  and  yields  strong  useful  tiinlier.  It  stands  water  and  is  much  used 
for  the  frames  of  wells.  Its  bark  is  a strong  aatringeiit  and  its  leaves  fur« 
eaten  by  cattle  and  are  said  to  cure  wonua*  Pbyllatithus  emblica 

grows  on  the  wooded  plateaus  or  belts  of  the  western  hiJla^  Its  hard  last- 
inj  wood  is  used  for  lioxes,  for  veneering,  and  for  well  rings  as  it  docs  not 
decay  under  water.  Its  astringent  bark  is  used  in  diarriniia  and  it®  fruit 
is  occasionally  pickled  or  preserved  in  sugar* 

JIdhhul  Acacia  arabica  is  the  most  useful  and  the  coratnonest  tree  in 
ea®t  KolhApur,  It  grown  rapidly  and  freely  in  black  soil  especially  in 
clay  depoaits  along  river  banks.  Its  wood,  though  seldom  straighti  Is  hard 
and  is  much  used  for  building,  for  field  tools,  and  for  fuel*  Its  liark  is  used 
ill  \pjining  and  yields  a yellow  dye*  Its  sap  is  a ust5fu]  gum  and  during  the 
hot  season  its  pods  are  a valuable  footl  for  sheep  and  goats*  iinkui 
Himusops  elengi  is  a handsome  garden  tree  'with  very  sweet  smelling 
flowers  and  is  seldom  found  in  the  forests*  The  wood  is  used  in  building, 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  from  the  flowers  a scent  is  distilled.  Btimldm 
Lagorstnemia  lanceolata  is  very  handsome  when  full  growm.  It  blossoms 
during  the  hot  season.  Its  wood  is  light  coloured  straight  and  elastic  and 
is  used  much  for  building*  Bfihva  Cassia  fistula  is  common  over  almost 
all  the  western  reserves  but  is  seldom  more  than  a shrub.  Early  in  tho 
hot  w'eatlier  it  is  covered  w*ith  long  pale  yellow^  tassels  like  large  tabur- 
notn  flowers*  Its  wood  is  used  in  building  and  for  field  tools.  Its  bark 
and  roots  yield  a strong  purgative,  Behcfla  TerminaJia  l>ellerica  is  very 
scarce  hut  where  found  is  used  for  all  purposes,  having  the  same  qualities 
us  the  black  ain  tree.  Its  fruit  is  used  as  a cure  for  cough. 

Thespt^sia  populnea  most  occurs  in  gardens  and  on  roadsides  ; it  is  rarely 
found  in  forests*  It  is  a useful  roadside  tree,  as  it  grows  readily  from 
cuttings.  The  hollow  trunk  is  of  little  use  but  ita  Biraight  shoot®  yield 
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rafters,  which  are  much  valued  in  house  building.  Bihva  Semecarpus 

anacardiuni  grows  iu  many  reserves  licith  in  the  west  and  in  the  east.  It 
is  a middle-sized  tree  and  has  such  bitter  sap  that  it  is  seldom  c«t  until  it 
is  dry.  Its  wood  serves  for  minor  uses  and  iU  pulpy  fruit  is  a great 
favourite  among  all  classes  of  natives.  The  nut  is  uaiil  for  l>listermg  aiiri 
as  a cure  for  worms,  .fior  Zizyphus  jujuba  is  a garden  tree,  and  when  well 
matured  yields  close  ajid  even-grained  wood.  Its  bark  ia  much  used  and 
its  fruit  IB  very  popular. 

Chant^n  Santalum  album,  the  sandalwood  tree,  la  found  in  a few  of  the 
Karvir  and  Bhudargad  rcsen^es  as  well  as  in  AJra  and  Bavda,  Chin^k 
Tarn  aril  ulus  indicus,  the  tamarind,  grows  to  & large  size  In  gardens  and 
grass  lojids.  It  yields  heavy  finn  timlier,  much  us€d  in  building  and 
making  sugarcane  crushers  and  oil  mills.  The  acid  pulp  of  tho  poda  is 
used  both  as  food  and  medicine  and  its  half-roasted  seed  is  a cure  for 
dysentery,  C^iva  Bainbusa  arundiiiacea^  the  bamboo,  grows  almost  every- 
'w'hore  especially  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers,  in  damp  groujids,  and 
in  other  cool  places.  Tlie  canes  are  used  in  roofing  and  for  many  pur- 
poses and  are  split  for  matting  and  baBket-making.  Its  leaves  are  given 
to  horses  suffering  fi^>in  cold. 

IfhdnmH  Helicteres  isom  is  common  in  the  western  forests  though  rare 
in  the  east.  In  suitable  soil  it  grows  to  a moderate  size.  Its  wood  serves 
for  cot  frames,  wheels,  aze- handles,  knives,  pickaxes^  grinding  mills,  and 
carpenter’s  tools.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle  and  the  fruit  by  men, 

ilfttfn  Nauclea  cordifolia  is  iiri^gularly  distributed  over  eeveral  of  tho 
Sahy^<lri  spurs.  It  grows  to  a gre^at  size  and  lU  timber,  though  of  uo 
great  strength,  is  easily  worked  and  lasts  well  if  not  exposed  to  the 
iveather* 

m 

f/iM*  Tertninalia  chebula  is  common  in  almost  all  the  forests  of  the 
Bhudargad,  Panh&Ja,  and  Gadinglaj  sulAlivisious  and  in  tlie  aubordlnato 
stai<3S  of  Bdvcla,  Vklidlgad,  and  Ajra.  Its  good  yellowdsh  brown  timber  in 
used  for  geld  tools  and  its  fruit  is  highly  valued  for  making  ink  and  as  a 
dye.  The  fruit,  the  myrobalan  of  comraerco,  is  one  of  the  chief  forest 
exporta  In  18^1-82  the  crop  amounted  to  1330  k/imidiM  and  yielded  tho 
State  a revenuo  of  £4500  (Ka  46,000). 

Jdnib^iul  Eugenia  jam  hoi  an  a grows  freely  where  there  ia  a good  supply 
of  water.  Its  tinil>er  ia  fine,  har<l,  and  clo&egraincd*  As  it  does  not  rot 
in  water,  it  is  much  used  for  lining  wells  and  watercourses.  There  aro 
some  line  jdiikbhfd  grov^  along  the  lianka  of  tho  river  Anibardl  near  tile 
village  of  MAn  in  the  Maikdpur  State,  and  on  th©  flat  ground  near  the  foot 
of  the  western  slope  of  tlie  fort  of  Panhilo,  Its  leaves  and  bark  aro 
astringent  and  its  purple  l>erri©a  are  a favourite  footL 

Kdju  Aiiacardium  ocscidcntalo  grows  in  the  southern  forests  of  Ajra  and 
in  the  west  on  tlie  BAnda  hills,  It  is  a small  tree  with  a very  ornamental 
leaf.  Its  wood  is  not  deemed  of  valuer  hut  its  fruit  is  eaten  with  reli&h 
and  its  bitter  jute©  is  used  as  a flux  for  soldering  metals.  Iktdamb  Nauelea 
parvifolia  ia  eoiumon  in  4he  wcot  and  growa  to  a considerable  size.  Ita 
oloaegrained  wood  ia  used  for  planks  and  beams  for  the  flooring  and  frames 
of  houses.  It  ia  liold  in  veneration  by  tho  ffutdus  as  Krishna'a 
favourite  tree.  Kahdn  grows  to  a considerable  size  and  is  found  in  moat 
of  the  forest  reaorves.  Tta  straight  closegrained  wood  doe*  not  suffer  from 
tU«  attacks  of  insects  and  ia  usihI  for  building  and  other  purposes.  £apatk 
Feronia  cl  ©pliant  urn.  the  woudapple,  IS  comriion  in  gardens.  lU  wood  is 
white,  bal'd,  and  &ncgi*ainc<l  and  is  osetl  both  for  buildin:^  left  tiTOOr 
meuUl  carving.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  wWv  aug;ax 
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lent  cooling  drink,  A7iAiy  Acacia  catechu  occurs  in  few  places  and  w 
stunted  and  weak.  Its  %'ery  strong  wood  is  considered  more  lasting  even 
than  teak.  Kh^al  Terminalia  paniculata  common  all  over  the  weetem 
reservee  grows  to  a large  aise  and  yields  good  timber,  Schli 

chera  trijuga  grows  in  several  of  the  western  reservea*  Its  heavv  Uanl 
wood  ia  applied  to  many  building  and  field  purposes,  as  well  as  for  rollc*Ti 
In  sugarcane  nulla,  for  pestles,  and  for  cartwheel  spokes, 

Strydinos  tiM-vomica,  the  vomit  nut,  is  a middle-sbsed  tree  and  yieltk 
hard  and  durable  wood,  which  is  used  for  several  ptupoaes.  The  vefy 
bitter  root  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers  and  venomous  bitea.  The  (wwls 
have  intoxicating  properties.  JCnmbha  Careya  arboraa  grows  in  many  of 
the  SahyAdri  fores^^.  Its  tinibef  ts  not  very  heavy  but  tokos  a good 
polish  and  ia  well  veined.  It  ia  used  for  budding  and  other  orditiory 
puiTJOses.  its  bark  yields  a coarse  but  useful  cordage, 

Ndfiditortfidra  Lagerstrsemia  parvifolia  is  plentiful  in  ^the  western 
forest  ranges.  It  grows  to  a considerable  size  and  yields  closogmiucd, 
straight,  elastic  wood,  which  is  used  in  buiklbig  and  for  many  tirdinary 
purposes.  Ndndruk  Ficus  retusa  is  not  common  in  the  western  fomrta 
It  ifl  much  liked  for  roadsides  as  it  is  easily  groTsm  from  cuttings.  It  i» 
pleasant  to  look  at  and  gives  a thick  shade.  Its  wood  serves  for  several 
minor  purposes.  Nimh  Azadirachta  indica  is  mre  in  the  western  foPi^x 
It  grows  freely  in  block  soils,  gardens,  mid  enclosures  and  along  the  edges 
of  fields.  It  yields  a fine  highly  valued  wood  and  its  bitter  bark  loavfsi 
and  roots  are  much  used  as  medicine. 

Falas  Butoa  frondosa  thrives  in  the  forests  as  well  as  nmr 
The  wood  is  not  valued  but  its  leaves  are  much  used  by  Hindus  as  food 
platters.  Its  gay  scarlet  blossoms  brighten  the  forest  in  the  early  hot 
weather.  Its  seeds  are  a cure  for  worms.  Ph%tnas  Artocarpua  integrifolia, 
the  jack  tree,  though  rare  as  a wild  tree,  is  scattered  over  all  the  western  hilh 
and  is  common  in  the  village  groves  in  the  west.  The  frniit  is  much  valued 
and  the  timber  is  very  useful  to  carpenters*  Pimpa^  Ficus  retigioaa  ii 
common  in  all  parts  of  KolhApur.  It  is  much  venerated  by  Hindus  and  U 
often  planted  near  temples,  houses,  and  other  buildings.  Its  ivood  is  light 
and  of  no  use  except  as  fuel. 

^ J^dnpfia'iiaa  Artooarpus  hirsuta  is  found  in  the  south-west  of  Eolhilpur 
and  in  the  Chandel  reserves  of  Vishilgad.  The  tree  grows  to  a largo  aiic 
and  yields  good  timber,  which  is  mostly  used  in  housebuilding. 

^ Sdffmn  Tectona  grandis,  the  teak,  is  found  on  tJie  Sahyddri  slopes  but 
except  in  a few  places  in  Paiihiila,  Bhudargad,  and  BAvda  it  seldom  grows 
to  any  size*  Its  timber  is  used  only  for  rafters*  Shtndi  Pheenix  sylvcatria, 
the  Tvild  date  palm,  grows  along  the  bonks  of  streams,  rivers,  and  water 
courses.  Its  unfennented  or  partly  fermented  juice  is  drunk  by  the  lower 
class  Hindus.  Its  leaves  ore  plaited  into  mats  and  baskets.  SAuau 
Dalbei^a  sisu,  the  blackwood  tree,  occasionalty  occurs  on  the  higher  alopeS 
of  the  Sahyddri  hills.  Shlvan  Gmelina  arborea  occasionally  occur®  in  the 
Bhudargad  and  other  forests,  ^Vhen  full  grown  it  yields  excellent  timber, 
Sonch£ph»  Michelia  cliampoca  is  grown  in  gardens  and  enclosures.  Its 
handsom©  mottled  tunber  is  used  in  building,  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for 
its  fragitint  yellow  flowers. 

Umhar  Ficus  gloinerata,  both  a forest  and  a garden  tree,  yields  straight 
grained  timber  which  weathers  well  and  is  much  used  for  the  doors  of 
native  houses.  Its  fruit  is  eaten  by  tlie  poor  and  its  roots  yield  a modicu 
Ual  extract. 

Vat  or  Vad  Ficus  indico,  tW  \s  oua  of  the  best  roadside  tree^, 

cuttings,  if  wateif^  m §ooA  sov\,  Vs  ^ ^vir, 
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wood  serres  aa  fuel.  foaad  in  several  forest  reserves,  grows 

considemhle  size  and  yields  Hglit  timber. 

The  following  trees  are  also  culti%'ated  in  irrigated  lands:  Annit^ai 
Ananas  sativns,  pineapple ; dttlhnh  Punica  granatum,  pomegranate ; 

Musa  sapientunu  plantain  ; limhu  Citrus  acida,  lime ; mahnlrntg  Citrus 
tjiediea,  citron ; T^ral  inad  Cocoa  nucifera,  the  cocoa  palm  ; pnpanuM  CifTus 
th^cumana^  pomelo  or  shaddock  ; pern  Psidium  poxniferum,  guava  ; rdmpkal 
A nona  reticulatUi  bullock heart  j and  ^iidpkal  Anona  squamosa,  custard 
appla 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  chief  heal  big  planta  found  in 
Kolhapur  ; 

Justicia  adhenatoda  is  found  every  where.  * The  leaves  are  a 
useful  emetic.  jEschyiioniene  grandiJlora  ia  found  every  whore.  Its 

liark  is  a bitter  tonic.  Agfidda  Achyrantbea  aspera  ia  found  eveiyr where. 

An  tnfiLsion  of  the  root  is  a mild  astringent  in  bowel  complabits,  Ajotihi 
Ocymum  piloaum  ia  found  in  almost  all  forcfita.  The  bark  ia  useful  in 
dresaiiig  wounds.  Ipouuea  quauioclit  is  found  in  the  forest, 

it  is  used  to  dress  ulcers  and  as  a cure  for  sore-eyes.  Akhxtkddka 
Anthemis  pyrethrum  is  found  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a strong  stimulant. 

AU  2inriber  oJficinalis,  ginger,  ia  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  used  in  dropsy. 
Aniba  Mangifem  indica  is  found  everywhere.  Ita  kernel  ia  an  astrin- 
gent in  piles.  Aijtm  Terminalia  arjuiia  is  found  on  the  Bahyddri 
range.  The  Imrk  is  used  as  a tonic  and  externally  as  a vulnerary.  Amv 
PterocarpUB  marsupium  is  found  on  the  Sabyidri  hills.  The  bark  is  bighly 
astringent.  Adt^ik  Saruca  indh^  is  found  in  the  plain  east.  The  bark 
is  used  in  diseases  of  tlie  w-oinh*  Avni<t  Phyllautlius  emblica  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  district.  The  fruit  is  used  in  fevers  diarrhrea  and 
bilious  complaints.  i?d&4u^*Aoayia  arabica  grows  in  the  plam  country. 

The  bark  is  used  as  a tonic  and  astringent,  Baddm  Prunus  amygdalus,  the 
almond,  ia  planted  in  gardens  and  is  used  as  a tonic,  Badhhef^  Anethuip 
ftcmculum  is  sown  in  fields.  The  fruit  and  root  are  given  to  children 
suitering  from  dyaentory.  Bdhva  Cassia  fistula  ia  found  on  the  Saliya* 
dri  range  and  is  an  agreeable  laxative,  Bakul  Mimusops  elengi  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  district  and  possesses  tonic  and  astringent  prapeniea, 
Jiiiln  Pavonia  odorata,  o£  four  varieties,  is  found  ui  gardeua  The  root  is 
fiatringent  and  tonic.  Baiun tnhep  Anethuni  sowa  is  grown  in  fields 
and  is  used  in  rheumatUm.  JRdmH  Fsomlea  corylifolia  ie  found  in 
wosttdanda  The  seeds  are  used  as  a cure  for  skui  diaeases.  I}**hi>dT 
Terminalia  bell  erica  is  found  on  the  Saliyildri  mngo.  The  jicricarp  is 
used  in  |>owder  in  expfwtoront  electuaries.  Bel  ,^gle  mamielos  ia  found 
everyw'hete.  The  fruit  is  used  bi  diarrhcca  and  dysontery,  Bhdravgl 
Clanxleiidron  aerratum  is  found  on  tlie  liorders  of  fields,  'rhe  root  is  a cure 
for  fever,  Bhukar  Gordia  inyxa  is  found  everywhere.  The  liark  is  a 
mild  astringent.  Bhopla  Cucurbita  hispiila^  the  gourd,  is  sown  near  home- 
steads, The  unJjusked  sends  are  eatori  witli  sugar  in  cases  of  tapewonii. 
BhniJkohia  Convolvulus  panlculatus  is  found  in  the  Konkan.  Tlie  root  is 
used  in  gonoiThrca,  Bibr§  Semecarpusanacardiuin  is  found  on  the  Sahyddri 
range.  The  root  is  used  as  a vesicant  and  a countt^r  irritant.  It  is  used 
ill  dyspepsia  and  piles.  Bokkuda  Ficus  ttcabriuacula  is  found  eveiy* where 
in  tlio  district.  The  liark  is  used  for  miring  white  leprosy.  Bor  Zizyphus 
jujuba  is  found  in  forests.  The  root  is  a euro  for  nausea.  Brukmi 
llydroootylba  asiatica  is  found  in  watercoursem.  The  plant  haa  diuretic 
properties.  Ckdkhvat  Ohonopodium  virido  grows  wild.  The  leaves  ore 
used  as  a euro  for  worma  and  bile,  Ckamian  Bantalum  album,  sandaU  ^ 
rarely  found  in  gardena  The  wgod  U useluV  m wvA 

« iHf9—S2 
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Appendiy  B-  fever,  CMphtt  Michclia  chaiiipaca  is  found  everywhere*  The  biu-k  is 

Tkkic.^.  used  os  flJi  aromatic  bitter*  It  baa  many  varieties,  Chdr  Buchananii 

lattlolia  U found  in  the  Konkan,  The  &ait  k used  in  bilious  caaea. 
Chibud  is  planted  in  water  lands.  The  seeds  produce  cough  atid 
cold,  Chik<tnmHi  Sida  cordifolia  growls  eveiywhere.  The  root  pomtsa/a 
iiiiMiloginous  properties*  CAirtcA  Tamarindus  mdicus  is  found  in  ^elda 
The  pulp  has  excellent  antiscorbutic  properties,  Chitrak  Flumbago 
ECjianica  is  found  in  the  Konkam  The  root  is  a cure  for  dyspeys^ 
Chnka  Ruin€*x  ves  i can  u s ie  grown  in  watered  lands.  It  is  cooling  andastrin* 
gent,  Da^adphul  Panuelia  caperata  grows  iu  rainy  weather  on  stones. 
Jt  is  chiefly  uspd  as  a |H?rfume,  DdHtnli  Ptmica  granatum  is  grown  In 
gardens.  The  flowers  and  the  tiark  of  the  root  are  astriugtifit,  Darbk 
Foa  cynoauroidea,  nwi  Sucohorum  munja}  and  dismal  Amiido  libiahs^  art 
found  on  the  banka  of  rivers . A decoction  from  tlie  roots  of  tbeae 
three  plants  is  used  as  a diuretic,  Dtivna  Artemlsta  ahrot&num  iM 
grow'n  in  gardens  and  used  as  a euro  for  headache*  D^edaTt^i  Vatiguwi 
?ipinosa  (1)  causes  sickness,  Devkdpus  Goasypiuin  reltgiosutu,  the  bdy 
cotton,  is  grown  in  gardens.  The  unripe  capsule  soak^  in  opiimi  is  * 
cure  for  dysentery.  Bhdfiiim  llclicterea  isora  is  found  on  the  Sahy&dri 
hills.  It  is  used  as  a tonic  in  bilious  affections,  Dbantdm  Hedyanruni 
alhagi  is  found  in  the  plain  east.  It  is  used  as  a bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, Bb^nrie  Coriandrum  sativum  is  grown  iu  fields*  Tlie  seed 
is  a cariiiLnative,  Bhdvda  Anogeissus  latifolius  is  found  in  tlie  Sahysciri 
crests.  Tlio  bark  is  used  in  colds,  bile,  and  consumption.  ZIAdyft 
Grislefi  tomentosa  is  found  in  the  western  hills.  The  flowers  are  a 
stimulant.  Dfwira  Argemone  mexicana  is  found  everyw^here.  The 
seed  is  an  emetic,  Dodka  Oueumis  ocutangulus  is  used  as  an  aperient 
Bor^i'  Bolanuiu  tndicum  is  found  in  fields  over  almcffit  all  of  the  Rolhaptir 
State.  The  root  is  used  in  fevers,  worms,  anfli  colic.  Brdkjth  Vitis  vint^ 
fera,  the  grape,  is  grown  in  gardens.  The  dried  fruit  is  used  os  a laxative, 
J^Htihcel  Hemidesmus  indicus,  countty  sarsaparilla,  has  in  its 
root  an  excellent  substitute  for  sarsaparilla  which  is  much  used  in 
rlieumatisra  and  lx)ils,  Dnpdri  Pentapetes  phuenicea  is  planted  in  ^rdena 
The  leaves  are  a attiniilant  Durva  Cynodon  dactyl  on  m found  every- 
where, It  is  acidulous  and  used  to  check  nausea.  Fraud  Kiemus  com- 
fijuiiis,  the  castor  plant,  is  found  all  over  the  State,  Ail  parts  of  the  pliuit 
eLn>  used  as  purgatives.  Orta  Bandia  dumetorum  is  found  in  the  Konkan. 
The  fruit  acts  as  an  emetic.  Gfwi  Portulaca  oleracoa  grows  wild.  Iia 
jujee  is  used  in  gonorrhrea,  6'A/isd/e  Luffa  pentandm  is  grown  near 
homest^-ods.  Tlie  loaves  and  fruit  are  u.<^efuJ  in  fever.  GoUama  A tetris  hyo- 
cinihoides  is  growui  in  gardens,  Tlie  root  is  used  oa  a laxative  for  childregi 
and  tlie  seeds  os  a purgative.  Gtdvel  Cordifolinus  coeculus  is  found  in  the 
forests.  Its  starch  or  miva  is  considered  a useful  stoniachic.  Gunja  Alnrus 
procatorxu.s  is  found  evciyw^here.  It  is  used  in  gonorrhoea 
Curcuma  longo,  turmeric,  of  three  ^-arietiea,  k grown  in  gardens  ; it  b a 
cordial  and  stomachic^  Ifaliv  Lepedom  sativum  is  used  for  purifying  the 
blood,  Ilmffajibet  Balanites  mj^'ptiaca  is  found  in  the  plain  parts  of  the 
State  ; the  fruit  has  emetic  and  puigative  properties,  JJiWa  Terminidia 
chehula  is  found  on  the  Sahyidri  range ; the  fruit  possesses  pui^iivo 
properties,  Douosoniainerimisis  usekI  in  charms  against  witchemfe, 

«/ (ii  Josminurn  auriculatum^  uni  fait  Jasmiiium  grandifiorum,  and  A^uTnUasini- 
nuin  pubescensare  planted  in  gardens*  Jdmbhul  Syrigium  jambolanum  is 
found  everywhere.  A decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  in  chronic  dysentety. 

Hibiscus  indicus  is  grown  in  gardens;  the  leaves  are  used  in  mild 
cases  of  gouorrhma,  Jaidindmki  Valeriana  jatainansi  is  found  tieair 

streams.  The  root  k Si  stVmulkal.  J^htKmadk  <a\^t\3eThim  glabm 
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ia  ft  useful  demulcent  root.  Jhdm&ar  Citrus  acida  is  grown  in  gardens. 
The  juice  makes  a cooling  drink  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  indigestion.  Kadtu 
piuiml  Trichosantbes  anguina  in  found  in  the  forests.  The  plant  and 
fruit  arc  used  m a cathartic.  Kdliafhhingi  Rhoa  kakraahingi  : the  galls  have 
astringent  and  tonic  properties.  Jxdkjangha  Lcea  hirta  is  found  in 
the  Korikan,  It  is  used  for  cough  and  fever.  JCalamh  Nauclea  parvtfolia 
is  found  helow  the  Saliy^dris.  The  Imrk  is  used  in  bilious  conipLaints. 
Kalhigad  Cucurbita  citrullus,  the  watenneloiiT  is  grow-n  in  watered  land. 
Tlie  seeds  are  cooling  and  diuretic.  Ktind^t  Allium  cepa,  onion,  is  grt^wn 
in  watered  land.  The  juice  is  used  for  earache  and  the  seeds  are  tleniulcent. 
ICdtwhan  Bauhlnia  variegata,  of  two  varieties,  is  found  every  wit  ere.  The 
bark  is  use<l  in  akin  dieeases.  Kdug&ai  Solanum  nigrum  "grows  wild  in 
fields.  The  l*erty  is  considered  a tonic  and  useful  in  heafrt  disease,  A^auAer 
Nerium  odomm  is  planted  in  gardcus.  Tlic  root  ia  used  as  a euro  for 
colic.  Kavandal  Trichosanthes  palmata  is  found  in  the  open  east.  The 
fruit  is  used  as  a fuinigatory  in  purulent  diacharges  from  the  nose,  Anmiy 
Pongamia  glabra.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  pains.  Jiarda  Oarthamoa  tinctoriua  is  grown  in  fields.  Tho 
aeeds  arc  lascative.  Kdrli  Momordica  charantica  is  grown  in  fields.  The 
seed  is  a cure  for  worms.  Karmrarig  Averrhoa  carambola  is  found  in 
most  forests.  The  fruit  is  cooling  in  fever.  Kftrvand  Carissa  carandus 
ia  common  in  the  forests.  The  Ijorriea  ar©  useful  in  minor  bilious  com- 
plaints. Kdsh  ISaccharum  spontaneum  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivere.  Tlie 
root  is  useful  in  cas«^  of  biliousness.  Km^kuili  Dolichos  pruriena  is 
found  in  the  forest,  Tlie  seeds  are  nourishing.  Kavaih  Feronia  elcphftn- 
tum^  the  woo(lapple,  ia  found  in  the  plain  country.  The  unripe  fruit  is 
astrlugent  ami  used  with  Other  medicines  in  dysentery,  Kavfi  Anodendron 
panieulatum  is  found  iji  the  hilly  parts  of  the  State.  Kel  Musa  sapientum, 
tho  plantain,  is  found  every  where.  The  juice  is  highly  astringent  and  ia 
used  to  stop  blooding,  Ketki  Pandanus  odoratisaimusis  growm  on  stream 
banka  and  in  marshy  grounds.  The  flour  is  used  for  cough.  Khad- 
yd>idg  Gloreosa  auperba  is  found  in  tho  Konkan.  Tht^  root  is  a tonit 
and  alterative.  Efiair  Acacia  catechu  is  found  on  the  Hahyadri^  rang^*. 
It  is  of  two  \-arieties  and  its  liark  has  astringent  properties.  Kirdii 
Gentiana  cherayta  is  found  in  the  hilly  weak  It  is  a bitter  tonic.  A'oAAi 
Cucurbita  melopepo,  the  pmnpion  gourd,  is  grown  in  watered  lands.  It 
is  considered  a tonic.  Kolshlnda  Asteracantlia  longifolift  is  found  in  watos- 
courses.  The  seed  called  idlitnk^lna  is  valued  as  ft  tonic.  KordtiHy  of  four 
varieties,  is  found  in  gardens.  The  leaves  arc  used  for  itch,  to  counteract 
poison,  and  os  a cure  for  coughs,  AWfe  Vemouiia  anthetnientic  4n 
grown  in  fields.  It  is  used  as  a cure  for  iLchea.  KueJda  Htrychnos  nux- 
vomicji,  the  vomit  nut^  is  found  in  the  Konkan,  It  isuawl  in  cases  where 
strychnine  is  useful.  Kudu  Echites  antidysenterica  is  found  in  the 
Kgukan  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Kolhipur.  The  bark  and  seeds  are  a tonic 
and  febrifuge.  , Mtdki  HcUeljorus  niger  is  found  above  tlie  Bahyddris. 
The  juice  is  usid  in  dysentery,  KumrphfHl  Aloe  perfoUata  is  found 
everywhere.  The  succulent  pulp  of  the  leaf  is  usc'd  as  a poultice  for  boils. 

Mimosa  sansitiva  ia  found  in  fields,  A decoction  from  the  roots 
is  use'll  in  cases  of  gravdl,  La^un  Allium  sativum  is  grown  in  garde na 
It  is  used  as  a cure  for  colic.  Limbu  Citrus  limonum  ia  grown  in 
gardens.  The  juice  is  cooling  in  fever^  the  rind  is  a stimulant.  Miihdlung 
Citrus  medica  is  grown  in  gardens.  The  fruit  is  used  as  an  aromatic 
bitter.  JlfelAfi  Eclipla  prostnita  is  found  in  water  channelfi.  It  is  applied 
externally  as  a cure  for  scorpion  bites,  MaiijishUi  Rubiamunjith  is  found 
in  ihe  opm  east  The  root  baa  alterative  properties,  ^arro  Artemisia 
indica  is  planted  in  gardens  and  is  used  aa  an  aromiAie 
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An^mnUafih  tristes  is  gtrum  in  garden  laodi-  The  leaves  are  a 

TrigoncUa  fixnugrscutu  is  grown  in  fit’Ida  The  seed  is 
iffVr  -J  PijMir  nigniiD  is  found  in  the  Konkan.  The  fruit  i«  a carmtnsin* 
and  stomach  ic.  M^ha  Bsssis  lalifolia  is  founil  on  the  Sahjradris.  Th 
bark  b as  a m^icine  and  tlie  flowers  make  a Bpirit.  JlorvArsiit 

Ciesslpmla  pulcherrinia  b found  in  the  Konkan  and  Is  used  in  dyaraM; 

Raphauus  sativus  is  grown  in  gardens*  The  loavea  and  rooissn 
used  as  a cure  for  hul>ocs.  Mundi  Bpbceranthtts  indicua  is  fbuad 
everywhere  Itb  used  as  a cure  for  swollfin  gkuids,  Mnrmlsh^^  HeGo- 
teres  bora  b used  as  a fomentatioo  in  rheumatisot. 

Cy|>eru8  pertenus  ih  comiuon  in  the  flelds.  The  root  is  used  as  a 
Ndral  Cocos  nnoifeni,  the  cocoa  palm,  is  found  in  the  Konktui.  The  wsar 
of  tiie  unripe  nut  4e  used  iu  uriiutiy'  disoniem  Ki^rJi  Viteat  irifoib  » 
found  everywhere.  The  leaves  have  dbcuiient  properties.  A'usA  Atsii^ 
nH'hUi  indica  b found  every wdiere  m the  State.  It  b of  three 
loid  its  fruit  b useful  in  leprosy.  Cactus  mdicos,  el  aas? 

varieties,  b found  eveiy^ where.  The  juice  b a strong  purgatire.  Of* 
PtycHotb  ajowan  b sown  in  gardens.  Tlie  seed  b stimulating. 
mill  Heterophragnm  ehelonivides  b found  on  tlie  SahyAdri  ktUa.  Tfce 
root  b used  as  a cooling  drink  in  fever,  Patas  Butea  frondosa  b fousl 
ev<*ry  where.  Tlie  flowers  l^oiJisl  in  water  are  used  for  w*arni  fomentaliool& 
tlie  hypc^pistric  region  in  retention  of  urine.  Pan  Piper  Iwtol,  tlw  htCd 
vine,  b grown  in  wateretl  lands.  The  leave?®  are  usefal  as  an  arotanitcaad 
aHtringejit.  Pdiltri  Elaplion tophus  scaber  b found  in  the  western  uplands 
It  b used  in  cooking  auid  as  a medicine  in  fever.  Artocarpm 

iiitegri folia,  the  jock  tree,  is  found  near  homesteads  and  gardens.  The  lirk 
IB  uBed  as  an  antidote  for  bile.  Peru  PeBidiutn  guava,  the  guuvm,  b grows 
in  gardens  and  is  aupposed  to  cure  hitlousneaa  Pintfml  Ficus  religioea  h 
found  everywhere  in  tlie  State.  It  b of  tw»  varieties.  The  infueloD  d 
the  bark  b given  in  scabs.  Pimpii  Piper  longue  is  found  in  the  Konkaa 
The  fruit  and  the  Gtem  have  aromatic  properties*  Pim^rri  Hildsao 
populneoidca  is  found  everyivhere  in  the  State,  The  bark  is  used  for 
coughs,  cold,  and  bile.  Pith-min  Medysaruni  lagopodioides  b found  in  the 
Konkan.  It  is  a tonic  and  a cure  for  colda  PittaiHipda  Fumaria  parviflois, 
of  four  varieties,  b found  in  the  w^estem  uplands.  It  b a touio  aal 
altetatjve.  Rnkfarodha  Suretunia  fehrifuga  is  found  on  the  SahyAdri 
tills.  The  bark  is  uaecl  as  a tonic,  IMnmu^  and  Unnttdid  are  fouail 
in  the  forest,  Tlie  root  leaves  and  fruit  of  Ijoth  are  used  b 
^onorrheea.  liinf^ni  Solanum  jacqumi  b found  iu  flelds.  It  it 
an  expectorant  anti  the  root  is  a diuretic,  Pitha  Sapiudus  fwisr- 
giuatus  b found  in  the  forest  and  used  m an  emetic. 

Andropogon  calamus  occurs  occasioiialty  Lfi  gardens.  The  root  andl  oil 
aroused  for  rheumatic  pains.  Galotropb  gigantea,  of  four  varbtien, 

b found  everywhere.  The  juice  b used  in  syphilis*  8d^  Tectona  gmndia 
IB  found  on  the  Sahyddri  liilL  The  seeds  arc  used  as  a diuretic  ami  tbr 
wood  is  useful  to  subdue  inflammation  caused  hy  the  marking-nut,  jJdlfuiM 
Dcsiiiodiuin^angetioum  b found  in  the  Konkan*  It  b used  in  fever  coaea 
Sajih^mtimli  Curculigo  alba,  and  Dukarhind  grow  during  th«  rum 
in  the  SahyAdri  hills.  The  bulbous  roots  of  both  plants  are  used  as 
a tonic.  Surdie  Heullia  longifolb  b found  in  the  forest.  The  fruit  leaves 
and  root  are  used  in  gODorrheea,  SdUnn  Alstonia  scholaris  b found  b 
the  forests.  The  bark  b a powerful  tonic  in  bowel  complointB, 

Bonibax  malabaricum  is  found  every  whore  : the  bark  is  a cure  for  syphilis 
and  the  juice  is  called  frioo/ira«,  ShUdvari  Asparagtm  racemosiia  b 
fouml  everywhere  but  chiefly  in  the  Konkan.  Shmnl  Mimosa  siima  b 
found  everywhere  , the  fruit  aiid  ftowers  ate  uiwdL  iu  coujjh.  Shnya 
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bark  ia  given  in  eases  of  stone*  Shikekdt  Acacia  concinna  is  found  tn  the 
forests*  The  fruit  is  used  as  a purgative*  Alhi^zia  lebbek  is 

found  in  tlie  forests  on  the  Bahjddri  range.  The  flowers  ore  applieii  to  iioils 
and  swoUingfi  and  the  leaves  are  useful  in  oplitliahnia*  Shi^av  Dall>ergia 
sisu  is  found  on  the  Baby  add  hills.  It  is  used  in  atiorting*  84' 
Guielina  arborea  ia  found  on  the  Sahyadri  hills*  Its  decoction  is  used  in 
bilious  fevers*  Araca  catechu  ^ the  Ijetel  palm»  is  found  in  tlie  Konkaii* 

The  nut  possesses  astringent  properties*  Suran  Amorphophallus  cminpaiiu- 
!atus>  elephant's  foot,  is  found  on  the  Sahy  ^^Iri  hills*  The  toiler  is  a eui-e  for 
hiem  or r holds.  Tdkin  Oassta  tora  is  found  in  the  plain  east.  The  seetla  and 

leaves  cure  itchy  eruption,  Asteracontlia  loii|^foliiiSj  the  eeeii 

is  a tonic  and  diuretic  used  In  gononrho&a,  TtJtmitlpatra^^urus  cassia  is  found 
on  the  Saliyddri  liills.  The  are  used  as  a spice,  Tiindulla  Amaranth  us 

oleraceus  is  grown  on  uplands*  It  is  uscmI  as  an  antidote  against  poison. 
Tarvad  Cassia  auriculata  is  found  in  the  wf?stem  uplanda  The  hark  is  used 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic*  Tiitu-ntid  Calosanthes  indtea  is  found  on  the 
Sahyildri  hills*  It  is  a bitter  tonic  and  stomaehia  Tioas  Halbergia 
ougeinensis  is  found  on  the  borders  of  the  SahyddriJs.  The  bark  is  used  as  a 
medicine  for  leprosy  and  gonorrhtea.  TmHiii  Bryonia  grandis  is  planted  near 
homesteads*  The  leaves  and  roots  are  used  as  a cure  for  buboes,  7\t la^ 

Ocymum  sanctum  is  found  eveiywhere*  The  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with 


limejuice  is  a cure  for  ringworm,  Leucus  cephalotis  is  found  in  the 


western  uplands.  It  is  a mild  stimulant*  Tut  Moms  indica,  the  mullierry,  is 
grow'  n in  gjurdtms ; the  hemes  are  a cu  re  for  bil  iouan  ess,  l7»iAar  Ficu  s glom  erata 
is  found  everywhere  in  the  State.  The  hark  has  astringent  properties  and 
ustKl  for  gargles*  Uftdin  Oalophy Hum  inophylluni  is  found  in  nine  of  the  viJ- 
l^es  west  of  the  Saliyidris,  The  bark  is  used  in  colds  and  leprosy,  UtdtiiH 
Tephrosia  pur|>urea  is  fouad  in  the  plain  east.  The  plant  is  taken  inter- 
nally as  a bloodpuritior*  Uparsdl  Ichnocorpua  frutescene  is  found  in  the 
forests.  The  roots  are  useful  in  skin  diseases.  Us  Saeclianiin  oflieinarum, 
the  augarcanes  is  grown  in  watered  lands.  The  root  is  demulcent, 
c/ic  hhdt  0«3salpinia  digyna  is  found  on  the  SaJiyAdris,  The  root  is  a strong 
astringent*  Vdla  Andropogon  muricatum  is  found  near  streams.  The 
root  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  Vdluk  0 tic  amis  sativus  Is  grown  in  gardens. 
The  sef^d  is  used  as  a cooling  diuretic*  Vdnyi  Solanum  luclongena^  bnnjah 
growls  in  gardens.  The  fruit  is  a good  tonic,  VdjtJhknrtoH  Moniordica  diflitsa 
grows  on  uplands*  The  root  is  userl  in  haemorrhoids,  Vat'dhtira  Rc^area 
santatoides  grows  m wella  The  steni  is  used  as  a bitter  tonic  and -in 
dialteies*  Boerhaa^'ia  diflfusa  Is  found  in  the  plain  east, 

sliglit  laxative  properties*  Vat  or  Vifd  Ficus  indica,  the  banyan,  is  found 
everywhere.  The  bark  is  used  as  a niedicinc  in  cases  of  cough  and  bilo, 
Fdrt/if*^  Einirtslia  rivps  is  found  in  the  Konkan*  The  Ijerriesare  a euro 
for  worms*  Vekhand  Acorus  calamus,  of  two  varieties,  grown  in  gardens. 
It  is  used  in  liowel  complaints*  Velpddal  Hetrophragma  cht?lonioidea  is 
found  in  the  Konkan*  The  infusion  from  the  root  is  a cooling  drink  m 
fever,  Bamhuaa  arundinncea,  the  ham  I too*  ta  found  everywhere,  Tlio 

ailicious  concretion  found  in  tho  joints  of  the  femalo  bainlx>o,  callijd 
vansh^Uu'Jutn^  is  useful  in  coses  of  cough,  consumption,  and  fever*  Fet 
Oaloitma  nidentium.  The  rattan  brayed  in  cold  water  is  applied  to  mice 
bites^  FMAnuib'dfd  is  found  oii  tho  uplands*  It  is  used  for  worms  and  Ui 
cure  wounds* 
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APPENDIX  O. 


MARATHA  SURNAMES. 

The  foliowmg  is  an  alphabetical  List  of  MarAtha  suraamea^: 

Adkdre,  Adsul,  AgUve  Aherer^v,  Alpite,  AiiT.-Ue,  Archale, 

Asve,  Avalkar,  Avtofle  ; BAbar,  Bad^  Bodad,  B4dah  B^al,  Bikar,  BAiirfe^ 
Bar^e,  Barangule,  B4te,  Bavchikar,  Biircthankar,  Bivle,  Bedge,  Belande, 
Bliadirge^  Bhagat,  Blidkad,  BhAme,  Bhilpkar,  BhAtmare,  Bhildre,  BhiogAn, 
Bhiuiigde,  Bhuikar,  Bliogay,  Bhoite^  Bhoj,  Bliousle,  Bhor,  Btiujfiak 
BhtijvaTp  BichAre.  Bichukle,  Binikar,  BirAuinej  Bitle,  Bode,  Bogar*  Bokde^ 
Borilde,  Bote,  Burse;  GhAlkhe,  Chapte,  Cliandhare,  ChAvat,  ChavbAn, 
Chonde,  Chhatre,  Ohiklile,  Chitruk  ; DAbhdde,  Dddlimode^  DAmgde,  Dahri, 
I>amde,  Dondvate,  Daphle,  DasAle,  Dengde,  Devkar,  Dha^e,  DhAigund^i^ 
Dhatndhere,  Dhana%^ej  Dliapupse,  Dhatav,  Dhdagde,  Dhenire,  Dhenkne,' 
Dhere,  Dhopre,  Dhulap,  DliuruAl,  Diiide^  Di\iiha.nkar,  Dodphade,  Doitgr«^^ 
Dubai,  DuTiibre ; GdikvM,  Gdjre,  Oarad,  Oarje,  Gavas,  Gavli,  Qava^nv 
Gele,  Ghadshi,  OhAil,  Gh^rge,  GMtgej  Ghodko,  Ghokp^  Ghoiigaoe,  GhoBg% 
Ghorpade,  Ghugre,  Ohule,  Ghure,  Gliutugde,  Gidde,  Gije,  Gdjare,  Goore, 
OuJAl,  Gujar,  GunjAl  ; Hagvano,  Hajara,  Hande,  Himne,  ITioge, 

HotAle  ; Iciiu^  IgnUkar,  Indulkar,  Ingle,  Ingvale,  lp4re ; JAdhav,  Ja^^dale,- 
JagUp,  JamdAde,  JaniedAr,  JartAre,  Jatdpate,  Jbanibre^  Jinjurte^  Jitvad^, 
kar,  Joahi,  JugdAr,  Juvckar ; KabAde,  Kaehre,  Kadain,  KAkdi% 

Karahle,  KAniekar,  Kamte,  Kandar,  Kandvi,  Rank,  Kdnsare,  Koium, 
Karla,  Karpe,  Karvalkar^  KAshid,  KAte,  KAtlikar,  KAthvata,  KaTde 
Kemlide,  Kesarkar,  Kt^sre,  Kliiibkar,  KhAde,  Khair,  Khakre,  Kbale, 
KhAlvate,  KhandAgle,  Kliandekar,  KliAnvUkar,  KharAde,  Kiiard^mr^ 
Khare,  Khedar,  KliirsAgar,  Khodke,  Khokde,  Kliole,  Khopkar,  Kbule^ 
Kirat,  Kirdatta,  Ivirtckar,  Kodag,  Kmlge,  Kokate,  Kolse,  Kolfce,  Korc ; 
LAd,  LagbAte,  LAgvankar,  Lahre,  I^kde,  LAnde,  LAndge^  LAtvadfi^ 
Lavand,  LavAte,  Loiubte,  Londhe,  Lugde,  Lungae ; Magar,  RlahAdij^ 
MohAnguro,  MAJusro,  AlAndavkar,  MAndgule^  Mandlik,  MAndvokij; 
MAne,  Manv-o,  Marde,  ilArekari,  Margate,  Maske,  Methe,  AfisAJ, 
Mfihite,  Mole,  MorbAle,  Morcs^  Mudade,  Mulik,  Mundekar;  Nadke^ 
NAgtilak,  HAik,  NalAvde,  Nalge,  NAlbe,  Nan-navre,  RAtle,  NaYAr,Nigvekari 
Nikarn,  KinibAlkar,  Niprul,  JsTitavde,  Nogdand  ; PAchundkor,  Fadolkar, 
FadiyAr,  Pad  vale,  PAghani,  PAlav,  PAlkar>  Piliiibre,  PAodhre,  Pandit,  Pan- 
hAle^  Parab,  PAtade,  FAtaukar,  PatbAde,  Paule,  PavAr,  PAygan,  Pendbitri," 
PJfafltare,  PhAkde,  PharAte,  Phasalkar,  PhAvde,  Pinipre,  Pingle,  PisAb 
Pol,  Pote,  Povle,  Punugad  , Radtonde,  RAjgire,  RAJmAne,  Hakte,  Randive^ 
RAne,  Ran-naTre,  Ransiiig,  RosAb  Raut,Rava!de,  Hivdo,  BAyjop,  Redekar, 
KebdAlkor,  Rote  ; Sable,  Salgar,  SAlim,  SAlonkhe,  SAlvi,  Songle,  Sanniukli, 
SAntlie,  SArang,  SAtal,  SatAle,SAtpute,  SAvant,  fiavAshe,  SerAcIe,  Sbanbor*: 
ShatphoJe,  Shede,  ShelAr,  Bhelko,  ShevAIe,  Shinde,  Sbipalkar,  Shirasvado, 
Shirke,  ShitoLe^  Siste,  Sole,  SoinAse,  Bomnule,  Sonugde,  SupaJ,  Supekar« 
Surpaai,  Bury  a ; Tadsare,  Takckar,  TAkvadekar,  TAmbde,  Taiipuro.  Tate, 
Tittigde,  Tavre,  Telvekar,  Thamke,  ThAnekar,  Tliombre,,  Thoffar^  Tborat^ 
Tborbole.  Thorvat,  Tikade,  Tikhe,  Tingre,  Tipyo,  Tivte,  Todkar*  Toraskari 
Tore;  Uduge,  Ukahikar,  TJndre,  Upalkar,  UpAr ; VAdinge,  VAdkar,  Vagh, 
VAghmAre,  Vagre,  Ydimde,  Valekar,  VAiiAre,  VAnk^de,  Vknmge,  Velvaiikarj 
Vicbare,  VLr ; YAdav,  Yekre,  Ye  vie. 

The  common  MarAtha  devahs  or  marriage  guardians  are  dnn^adi  ani 
Bmtin drama q/tUia^  creepers ; vat  Ficus  indiea  the  banyan  tree  ; 
Fankaais  fruit;  lotus,  sun^  and  Air  , knnMiarfnikda  and 

peSsock  fearers  ; pdnchpdllm  or  five  kmds  ol  leaves,  ondtlie  edge  of  a award- 

t From  raaterials  iappliod  by  Biv  SAbeb  RAmchondra  EAjArAin,  Slate  KArbh4£b 
Miraj  Jttnlor. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


SPIRIT  POSSESSION. 

In  Kolhipur  a patient  is  Ijelieved  to  be  poasessed  hy  an  evil  spirit  if  Ids 
eyes  are  hlocnkhot  or  Vdeared  as  if  with  drink,  if  he  sufterg  from  shooting 
pains,  if  ho  keeps  crying  or  weeping,  if  he  talks  too  much,  does  not  sfieak 
for  clays  or  answers  c^uestions  by  abuse,  if  ho  refuses  fcxMi  for  days  or  eats 
too  much  and  yet  feels  hungry,  if  Jie  lets  his  hair  fall  loose  and  sways 
his  body  to  ajid  fro,  if  he  faints,  suflers  from  cramps,  or  spits  bloocL 

The  people  of  Kolhdpur  divide  spirits  into  two  classes,  Ghfirchs  DhtU 
that  is  family  or  house  spirit,  and  Bdhercfte  B/iut  that  is  outside  spirit* 
The  iiiHueiiDe  of  a house  or  family  spirit  is  confined  to  the  houBe  or 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  gi^nerally  tlie  ghost  of  a member  of 
tlie  family  who  died  witli  some  unfulfilled  desire*  In  appearance  and 
character  the  gliost  resernhles  the  dead  person*  The  leatUng  outside 
spirits  are:  Fchri  the  ghost  king  j a Hindu  woman  who  died 

ill  childlicd  ; Asra  tho  w^ater  tieud  ; Brahma^imrufik  or  Brahina  Sanuintik 
tlie  HrAhman  ghost;  CftnudMi  the  child  con\ulser ; CfitaUl  the  pregnant 
Musalmiln  woman  ; Bhnukaltdt  tlie  mother  of  seven  sons ; PAtrangi  the 
unquiet  European  ; <Jtm  the  ghost  of  a drowned  MhAr ; Jalhin  a 
luji fried  Hindu  woman  who  di^  with  somo  wish  unfulfilled ; Khtitna 
the  Mu.'ialman  priest;  liSlAdi  the  mother  destruction;  and 

M hahhdstir  the  Buffalo  spirit ; Bfnhdvir  the  great  warrior ; Munja  a 
threadgirt  Brahman  boy;  Sura  a MuflalmAii  ghost;  and  Jhoiin^  an 
uneasy  low  class  Hindu*  These  spirits  are  believed  to  live  on  air,  To 
dwell  on  trees,  near  ponds  and  wells,  and  at  the  meetings  of  rivers  and 
roads*  They  arc  much  given  to  wandering  at  night*  When  a traveller 
passes  within  its  reach  the  spirit  takes  the  form  of  a man,  and  suddenly 
clianging  to  some  ferocious  animal  terrifies  its  victim  sc  that  ho  is  uiiahle 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  ita  attack*^  Veidl  is  the  king  of  ghosts  afid 
spirits*  His  features  and  his  body  are  like  those  of  a man  except  that  bia 
hands  and  ft>et  are  turned  hack*  His  eyes  are  a tawny  green,  his  hair 
stands  on.  end,  and  he  holds  a cane  in  his  right  and  a conch  shell  in  liis 
left  hand.  VeM  lives  on  air*  When  he  goes  his  rounds  he  is  dressed 
ill  green  anff  either  aits  in  a litter  or  rides  a horse*  Some  of  hi 
spirits  walk  before  and  others  walk  after  him,  holding  lighted  torches 
and  ahoutiiig.^  Aivanlin  is  the  ghost  of  a Hindu  woman  who  died  in 
childbed.  The  A^rdif  are  seven  in  number  and  look  like  Brilhman  women. 
Each  wears  a dress  of  a different  colour.  They  generally  haunt  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  the  person  whom  they  attack  runs  towai^  water*  They 
coirespond  to  the  MusaUnon  parw*  Brahma  StiTn4ntdh  is  the  ghost  of  n 
married  Brihtnan*  He  is  dressed  in  a loincloth,  a shoulderclotli,  and  a cap. 
He  lives  in  empty  houses,  in  places  where  tim  dead  are  burned,  and  on  river 


* ’Msjor  Oralmm*v  Statistical  Report  of  KolhApwr,  185^*  172. 

S Fftdf  and  hia  troop  seem  to  correspond  with  the  GcniiAU  Hetlequm  who  in 
Fmacs  i»  called  the  air*figbtiug  spirit,  in  Spain  th*  old  army*  and  in  Eugland 
Arthur  a Uunt*  Cotaparo  Gtimtu's  Teutonic  Mythology^  Ul- 
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Appendix  baulcB*  Hb  tteldom  attacks  people  liut  when  tie  does  he  is  hard  to  sliab* 

si^iT  Chtuidki  or  ChitiMdif  that  tB  ttie  fierce  mother,  is  a low  closa  Hiachi 

PossiBHioN,  guardian  spirit  whogejicmlly  lives  in  tnarslies  and  attacks  children  iR^twiwn 
two  ai&d  twelve  years  of  age.  When  a child  is  attacked  by  ChandkaPfi 
convulsious  the  parents  make  ati  image  of  Cliandk^i  with  eartli  taken 
froii*  the  two  Ijanks  of  a ri^^er,  lay  before  it  sandal -paste,  redpo  wder,  and 
dowers  and  throw  the  image  into  water.  Chtid^i  is  Uie  ghost  of  m 
Musalman  w'oman  who  has  died  in  childbod^  Blfrmkaltdi^  a K^narrsfi 
woid  nitsaning  the  mother  of  seven  sons,  is  a spirit  peculiar  to  the  city  of 
Kolhdpur.  'Die  present  site  of  KolMpur  was  once  the  abode  of  a Ifdhihtis 
or  deinoii  who  was  uawdlling  to  let  a town  be  built  on  his  ground.  To 
please  tlie  place  spirit,  luidcr  the  advice  of  tlie  learned,  a woman  of  tiw 
Korvi  caste  who  hmf  seven  sons  w&a  buried  alive  under  the  walla  of  the 
town.  The  ghost  of  this  'U'oman  is  the  fiend  Elmakaltdi.  Bhe  hauniatlKt 
town  of  Koliidpur  and  occaatomilly  appears  like  a Kor%d  w^oman  dressed 
in  a white  or  black  robe  and  bodice  with  seven  oliiltlren  playing  about  her* 
Whenever  Elmakaltiii  Iiaunts  a house  or  family  their  store  of  food  dwin* 
dies,  the  eattle  sicken,  smd  the  milk  gives  tio  butter*  Phirtm^i  is  the 
ghost  of  a EuFO[joaii  who  died  with  some  unfulfilled  dcairo.  He  haunts 
gra^^eyards  and  attacks  people  of  all  castes  and  creeds.  His  attacks  mn 
very  difilcult  to  shake  oh\  Only  a clever  Musolm&n  exorcist  can  cut  out 
Phiran^i*  Qira  is  the  ghost  of  a drowned  Mhor.  Like  oUier  low  class 
ghosts  Oira  takes  many  forms  and  cheats  wayfarers,  fie  generally  Uvra 
near  wab^r  towards  which  he  leads  his  victims  and  in  which  ho  drowns 
them.  He  is  not  often  found  in  Kolhapur  though  ho  is  well  knowm  in 
the  Koiikan.  Major  Graham  compares  him  to  the  Englisli 
Wisp  or  Jack -o^-tho- Lantern,^  Jakhin  is  the  ghost  of  a nianiod  Hiudii 
woman  who  died  in  childbed  or  w'lth  some  unfulfilled  wish.  Bbo  is 
dn*ased  in  a yellow  rol>e  and  bodice  and  wears *her  hair  hanging  down  her 
Imck,  Bho  liaunts  bathing  and  cooking  rooms  and  usually  attacks  lu*r 
husband's  second  wife  and  her  children.  She  sonietimes  att4U;ka  her  own 
children  wuth  the  object  of  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  saeond 
wife.  She  is  sometimes  said  to  carry  aw-ay  infants  from  their  motheia 
and  return  there  after  some  days.  Major  Grahium  comparBs  her  doings 
to  tliose  of  the  Irish  nursery  fairies*^  JC/mw  tlie  ghost  of  a learned 
M usalmdn,  is  like  a mwlia  or  Musahnin  priest  with  hia  hair  on  end  and  with 
branches  in  his  hands.  He  lives  in  a tree  or  in  an  empty  house  and  can 
lie  scared  only  by  a Muaobndn  exorcist.  Kdlkdi  or  Mother  Duatrueiion, 
^ff^a»ohi^  or  Father  BuHalo,  Mhauhdtar  or  the  Buffalo  Fiend,  and  i/aAiJviV 
or  Tthe  Great  Warrior,  are  low  class  or  early  guardians  who  attack  only  the 
eneijuea  of  their  devotees  or  those  who  do  them  any  mischief.  When  a 
Hindu  wishes  to  make  any  of  these  spirits  or  gods  harm  his  enemy^  hfi 
goes  to  the  god's  ministrant  or  ptgdri  and  asks  him  to  find  out  w'hat  tUo 
god  would  like,  and  vows  that  if  his  W'ish  ia  fulfilled  he  will  give  the  god 
a coeoanut^  a cock,  a sheep,  or  some  cooked  food.  The  ministrant  takea  two 
flowers,  dips  them  in  water,  sticks  them  on  the  god's  chest,  one  on  the  right 
side  and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  and  asks  the  god  to  let  the  right  flower 
drop  first  if  he  agrees  to  do  what  is  w^anted  of  him,^  As  they  dry  the  flowers 
fall.  If  the  left  flower  falls  first,  the  god  ia  beUeved  to  be  unwilling  to  do 
what  is  wished ; if  the  right  Mower  falls  first,  he  is  willing.  Wlien  the  god 
has  shovm  himself  wUliiig  to  help,  the  inquirer  takes  a few  pincheE  of  ashes 
from  the  pot  of  incenBO  which  is  kept  burning  before  the  idol,  and  throws 


I Major  Graham's  Sintistico]  Report  of  KolhApur,  IS^.  173. 

^ Major  Graham's  dl  lt3. 
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either  on  the  person  he  to  harm  or  into  the  pei'son's  I f 

after  this  the  victim  falls  sick  or  r\j tiers  some  other  misfortimo  the  gotl  is 
supposed  to  h44Te  done  hinj  the  harm.  The  man  who  prayed  for  the  harm 
hastens  to  the  temple  and  in  accordance  wi tJi  his  vow  hi’caks  a cocoanut,  kills 
a goat  or  sheep,  otlers  cooked  food,  or  feasts  the  villagers.  If  the  assailant 
falls  to  fulftl  his  vow  or  to  hold  a feast  in  honour  of  the  god,  the* god 
tarns  on  him  and  troubles  hmi*  When  he  falls  siak  or  suffers  misfortuno 
the  victim  knows  that  some  one  has  set  a spirit  or  a god  on  him.  He 
goes  to  an  exorcist  and  tel  la  him  that  some  enemy  has  sent  a spirit  to 
trouble  him.  The  exorcist  tells  him  who  has  sent  the  spirit  and  w hat  god 
or  spirit  he  has  Bent,  and  gives  him  a paper  marked  with  oharmed  letters. 
The  victim  wears  the  paper  round  his  iieek  or  arm,  aryl,  if  he  feels  l>utter, 
goes  to  the  exorcist  and  tells  him  that  his  charm  has  worked.  The  exoi^lst 
tells  him  to  hold  a fair  on  the  roatl  to  the  temple  where  the  god  wdio  has 
liceu  distressing  him  lives  and  to  give  a feast  in  honour  of  the  god.  Munja 
is  the  ghost  of  a Bmlitnan  youth  who  dies  after  his  thread-ceremony  ami 
1 before  his  sodmunj  or  thi'cad- loosening.  He  generally  lives  in  a pimptfl 
treii  He  ta  fond  of  atMieking  women  ivhom  he  cruelly  teases,  scorching 
them  with  fire,  or  making  them  Ijarren,  To  appruse  the  Mtinja,  persons 
whom  he  has  attacked  gird  a pitnpal  tri?e  with  a sacrwl  thread  and  build  a 
platform  pound  its  roots.  Sara  is  tlie  ghost  of  a Musalm^  ivho  died 
with  some  unfuifiUtHl  wish.  He  haunts  Musalmim  houses  especially  the 
I ja tiling  and  cooking  pooma.  His  character  and  ways  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  Jholln/^  is  the  ghost  of  a low  caste  Hindu  wdio  dies 

with  unfulfilled  desires.  He  wears  no  clothes  and  lets  his  hair  fall  loose. 
He  lives  in  hia  own  house,  hut  if  his  house  is  burnt  or  pulled  down  lie 
moves  to  the  liaiik  of  a river  or  to  a well.  is  said  to  bo  afrairl  to 

enter  sacrwl  places  or  to  attack  people  learned  in  the  Vedas  or  strict  in 
keeping  religious  rites.^  * 

It  is  believed  that  people  wlio  die  with  a wish  unfulfilled,  as  an 
utiniamefl  person  or  a woman  in  childbed,  or  who  die  leaving  their  chk*f 
interest  licbiiid,  os  a woman  w*ho  leaves  a liabe  or  a miser  wdio  leavea  hia 
board,  do  not  rcBst  but  come  back  and  trouble  the  Living.  To  prevent  the 
uneasy  dead  troubling  thc^  living  special  funeral  rites  are  perfonned. 
Human  figures  rnado  of  dough  or  sacred  grass  are  laid  on  the  Imdy 
and  burnt,  anti,  in  the  cas4^  of  a >vaman  dying  in  childbed  or  leuviiij^a 
bal»e,  nil  or  some  of  her  clothes  and  ornaments  are  given  to  n Bnihnisn 
woman.  When  a woman  dies  in  childbirth  to  prevent  her  spirit  fmai 
coining  back  grains  of  rd!ds  ranicutn  italicum  are  ea^attered  on  title 
roail  as  the  corpse  is  Vieing  carried  to  the  burning  ground.  Anotlicr 
Kolljiipur  rite  for  laying  house  spirits  is  to  get  chanm.^l  f^aper»  from  an 
i^xoreiJ^t,  put  them  in  an  earthen  jiot,  and  bury  the  pot  in  the  place  where 
the  dead  was  burnt.  In  some  casi«  14^011^*^1  nails  are  driven  into  the 
threshold  and  chamied  lemons  eggs  and  nails  arc  burieii  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  house. 

When  a person  is  licHeved  to  Iw  sufTering  from  a spirit-attack  several 
home  cures  are  tried.  A fire  is  kindled  and  on  the  lirw  smite  Imir  and  red 
pepper  or  sulphur  an?  dr?>pprd  and  the  head  of  the  fiullV'rer  is  behl  over 
the  iunxm  for  a few  iriiniiU’iS.  If  tfic  apirit  is  not  scared  by  theae  meana 
the  patimit  is  taktui  to  an  exorcist.  In  KolhApur  exoreiets  are  generally 
calle<l  detnishi^  or  divine  seers,  wf^MdrMOr  cliariners,  and  or  U'achera, 

The  dexfTtshi  IB  a person  wdio  l#ecome»  iiiBpind  by  somo  faiuiliar  spirit  or 
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guardian,  Ha  does  not  kam  hia  art  but  wins  tba  favour  of  his  gTiardiaft 
spirit  or  god  hj  devotion  and  the  apirit  or  the  god  enters  the 
body  whenever  he  asks  him.  The  mantri  or  charmer  gimerally  leams  tk 
art  of  exorcism  from  a gttrm  or  teacher.  Both  cieurt/ffttJ  and  w 

Hindus,  MuEialnian  exorcists  are  called  vastdds  or  teachers.  The 
gei^rally  learns  his  charms  from  a teacher.  Both  Hindu  and  Musalotlii 
exorcists  are  bound  to  keep  cx;itaiu  rules.  If]  while  a Hindu  exorcist  h 
eating  the  lamp  in  the  room  gets  extinguished]  or  if  he  happens  to  overhesr 
the  talk  of  a woman  in  her  monthly  sicknesa,  if  any  one  sweeps  in  the  room 
or  mentions  the  name  of  any  spirit  the  exorcist  should  at  once  atop  eatiag 
and  fast  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  An  exorcist  must  avoid  oertaifi 
vegetables  and  iruita  and  must  never  eat  stale  or  twice-cookfMl  food  A 
Muaalmdn  exorcist*  must  avoid  eating  Ttdid  Fhaseolus  radiatus  pulse  df 
which  spirita  stand  in  awe  and  he  must  not  eat  flesh  or  other  focxl  cooked 
by  a woman  during  her  montldy  sickness. 

The  Hindu  and  the  Muxalmin  exorcists  take  different  measures  to  drive 
out  evil  spirits.  Both  systems  ate  held  equally  efFective.  As  a rule  tfcd 
Hindu  method  is  used  in  scaricig  a Hindu  spirit  and  the  Musolmia 
method  in  scaring  a Musalm^n  spirit.  Moat  Holhapur  Hindu  nxorcisti 
-are  Guravs  or  temple  ministronts.  Tlie  exorcists  are  l>oth  men  and 
women]  but  women  are  preferred  to  men  specially  when  an  Of 

water  spirit  or  an  or  pregnant  w-oroan's  spirit  has  to  be  scared.^ 

Women  exorcists  are  generally  possessed  by  some  familiar  spirit  who  tclli 
them  the  name  of  the  spirit  that  has  attack^  the  patient  and  the  mesAS 
by  W'hich  tho  spirit  can  be  scared.  The  first  step  usually  taken  is  to 
leave  cooked  fo^  near  the  well  or  river  bank  w’here  the  spirit  lives. 
When  the  effects  of  the  seizures  are  not  serious  the  exorcist  generally  gives 
a tdit  or  small  copper  or  silver  box  to  the  patient  to  guard  him  agoimi 
fipirit  attacks.  In  the  tdit  is  a piece  of  paper  inscribed  with  mystic 
leitem  In  some  cases  a five-ooloured  silken  thread,  hlack,  rf?d^  yellow, 
vriiite,  and  green,  is  tied  either  to  the  patient’s  arm  or  neck.  The  thread 
has  seven  knots  in  which  is  tied  a piece  of  paper  or  the  hark  of  tho 
Indian  birch  or  bhurj  tree  inscribed  with  mystic  Alarithi  or  Urdu  words. 
The  treatment  for  Bearing  family  and  outside  spirits  is  the  samo.  The 
following  eases  ilJuatrate  the  m6asurf!a  generally  adoptesd  for  nearing 
]^lli£pur  spirits:  (I.)  One  evening  Situ  the  wife  of  Bdm,  a head  constabie 
in  the  KolhApur  city  police,  a woman  of  about  thirty-five  and  six  months 
Mtith  child  was  passing  the  Paiilay  pond  near  the  Fhirang4i  Uitnplo  on  the 
BOuth  of  Kolhdpur  town.  As  she  was  passing  tlio  pond  Sita  slipped,  fell, 


“So  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agee  (A,t>.  1100-1600)  exorcism  and  witchcrafi 
were  practitwd  more  by  wam^n  tbnn  by  men  (compare  Staley brand^s  Traiialation  of 
Grimm^a  Teatonic  Mytholo^,  III,  tOSO).  In  e^jlanAtioii  of  the  worldwide  prefer* 
encQ  for  witchea  over  wizard  Grimm  writoa  ; ' To  waman,  not  to  moiii  was  asaigned 
the  colling  and  concocting  of  powerful  mtnediee  ne  well  oa  the  cook  tag  of 
Her  little  soft  band  ooahl  beat  prepare  the  aiUve,  weave  the  lint,  and  drooa  the 
wound.  The  reatleaa  livea  of  men  were  filled  with  war«  hunting,  huBbandry,  and 
handicraft.  To  women  experience  and  leiaure  lent  every  uualtHeatien  for  aeeret 
aoreery.  \Yi>niau'a  imagination  in  warrner  aud  more  auoceptiute  than  man*e  and  at 
bU  timea  an  tuner  eacred  power  of  di\'iiiation  w*m  revered  In  woTnan,  Women  wore 
prioatcMea  and  ^opheteoaea,  and  tho  power  of  »1eop- walking  still  shows  itaelf  ntroitg* 
eit  in  women.  Faueyf  trailition,  knowterlge  of  drugs,  poverty,  and  idleaeos  turned 
w'omen  into  witches.  It  aecma  doabtrulw' both  or  among  early  tribos  the  ivomou 
boa  softer  liands  or  more  leisure  than  the  man.  The  baaut  of  the  early  l^elief  iq 
women  as  priesteeseB^  diviners,  sptrit'Soarer^,  and,  after  death,  as  guardian  ghosts 
and  goddesses  seems  to  be  that  women  are  more  liable  than  men  to  hysteria  and  the 
Other  aervoue  Kobtirea  whose  Mt  typical  symptoms  of  epirit  poMc«iom’ 
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and  spUt  a basket  of  cowduiig  cakes  which  she  was  cartying  on  her  head* 
She  got  up  in  hastCi  gathered  the  cakes  into  the  basket^  and  went  home. 
On  readiiug  home  she  told  her  husband  and  llio  other  people  of  the  [louse 
of  her  fail  and  said  she  felt  much  frightened  by  lU  For  three  or  four 
days  slio  scetned  none  the  w'orse*  On  the  fifth  day  when  she  ivas  in  the 
house  some  one  came  to  the  door  and  called  Sita  Sita.  She  went  out*  but 
saw  no  one.  After  a few  minutes  her  name  was  again  ojjd  again  cidled. 
This  frightened  her  greatly.  She  told  her  neighbours  and  they  advised 
her  not  to  leave  the  house.  For  several  days  Sita^s  name  continued  to  b^^ 
called,  and  she  sometimes  thought  she  saw  a Egure  near  the  air-hole  im 
tliu  house  waiL  Tind  of  listening  to  her  complaints  her  husband  one  day 
stayed  at  home.  To  his  astonlsliment  he  heard  the  ^ords  8ita  Bita 
repeated  soTerol  times.  One  day  he  saw  a figure  neat  the  oirdiole.  He 
was  convinced  that  some  enl  spirit  was  liaunting  hm  Iiouse,  Rdm  mode 
several  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Uio  spirit.  He  scattered  charmed  ashes  in 
liie  house  and  sprinkled  the  walla  and  floor  with,  cow’s  urine  ; still  th© 
sidrit  continued  to  haunt  the  house  and  coll  Sita  Sita,  This  W'ent  on  for 
the  three  remaining  months  of  Sita'a  pregnancy,  during  which  she  grew 
lean  and  jtale.  In  duo  course  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a chilcL  Nothing 
unusual  happened  for  about  fifteen  days,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a fit.  While  lying  on  her  cot  she  began  to  say  Mu  //u,  and  would* 
answer  nothing.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  cramped  and  she  would  not 
suckle  Her  child  nor  take  any  care  of  it.  The  people  thought  she  wOs  ill 
and  gave  her  medicine,  but  the  medicine  had  no  eficct.  They  then  judged, 
that  her  siekness  must  be  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit.  They  called  an 
exorcist  by  name  Krishna,  by  caste  a Gurav  or  temple  niinistrant*  The 
exorcist  came,  ojxlered  tire  to  be  brought,  and  sotting  it  before  Sita  dropped 
some  incense  on  it,  held  Sita'a  head  over  it,  and  began  repeating  incanta* 
tions.  After  a few  niinute^  Sito,  or  rather  the  spirit  in  Sita,  began  to 
speak  in  Hiiidustitni*  She  said  ; * I w ill  not  go,  I w*ill  keep  the  woman  for 
myself/  The  Gurav  took  two  small  pieces  of  paper,  drew  on  them  a rough 
sketch  of  Yetdl  with  his  cone  and  his  concli  shell,  repeated  charms,  and 
near  Sita^s  face  burnt  tlio  pieces  of  paper  on  which  VetiU  was  drawm 
On  this  Sita  said  ' Don't  do  that,  don't  use  your  charms,  I am  leaving 
tlie  woman,  I am  a Pordoslii  sepoy*  1 was  a soldier  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  and  was  killed  when  the  regiment  inutinied.  1 saw  the 
woman  passing  the  Pan  lay  pond  and  1 wished  to  take  poosession  of  h^r.. 

I made  her  fail  and  I often  come  to  this  house  and  called  her  by  her  name, 

1 am  now  leaving  her*  Give  me  a dinner  of  rice,  w'heat  bread,  clarified 
butter,  and  plantains,  and  lay  them  at  tlie  place  w’here  Sita  fclL'  Wlfen 
she,  or  tlie  spirit  in  lier,  had  done  speaking,  Sita  rose  from  her  cot,  went 
out  of  the  house,  laid  her  head  on  the  ground,  and  the  spirit  left  her.  Th© 
Gumv  ordered  four  lemons,  charmed  then),  and  tied  one  of  them  in  a 
comer  of  the  w oman’s  robe  and  told  her  hualiand  to  see  tliat  th©  lemon 
was  kept  tied  to  her  robe  till  she  was  welL  The  other  tlirc©  hmiona  w^ere 
buried  each  in  front  of  one  of  the  house-doors.  When  this  wras  done  Sita 
went  l^k  into  the  hous©  and  fell  exhausted  on  th©  cot.  After  a day  or 
two  she  began  to  improve  and  in  almut  a week  ws^  welL  Her  husband 
prepared  the  rice,  Avhcail  butter,  and  plantains  w^hich  the  spirit  had  asked 
for  and  laid  tliem  near  the  spot  where  Sita  had  falleu,  and  the  soldier 
never  again  troubled  (^1-)  About  eight  years  ago  a tailor  named 

UovimI,  alxmt  thirty-five  years  old,  was  bringing  his  wife  from  her  fatheFa 
house  to  Kollirlpur.  Trnjd  by  the  journey  they  sat  on  a river  bank  ta 
rest^  While  resting  Govind  saw  something  round  hia  wife's  neck.  He 
asked  her  wliat  it  was  and  she  said  that  it  was  a tdit  or  charm  given  to. 
her  by  a wise  man  as  a guard  agruiist  epirite*  ft's. 
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the  diartii,  it  with  his  sjioe,  split  it  in  pivces,  and  threw  the  piom 
into  tbe  river*  Wlien  they  rc?ached  Kollnipur,  OovinJ  l>e^ti  to 
nonaeiifie,  run  into  tEie  street,  and  showed  fcigiifi  of  luadnosa*  Sevatal 
iiiedic'iiieB  were  given  hitii  hut  with  tio  effect*  After  seveml  days  had 
passed  a ^fusalnuiii  exorcist  named  Bhaikh  Muhoiitmad  was  caU*?<L 
Govind  w^as  liroiight  and  intule  to  sit  before  the  exorcist.  Shaikli  Muliaiu- 
mud*  took  a piece  of  paper,  drew  a rectangular  figure  on  it,  divided  tlie 
rectangle  into  several  small  spaces  by  dniwiug  lines  across  it  und,  except 
one  spewe  winch  he  iimrked  with  a dot^  tilled  them  all  with  iiumberB* 
iioviiid  \vm  shown  the  papier  and  was  told  to  look  at  the  space  which  was 
marked  with  the  dot.  No  sooner  did  Govind  bx*k  at  the  dot  thau  thu 
spirit  in  jiim  eaiH  : * I was  asked  to  guard  this  woman  and  was  placed  in  a 
ifirV  or  uhanued  box  tied  round  her  neck.  This  man  tra>k  mo  out,  l»eat  me 
with  hia  kIioo,  and  threw  me  into  water.  I will  never  leave  tlie  man  wK'i 
Itaa  thus  insuketl  me/  The  exorcist  then  took  five  pieces  of  paper,  w'^rote 
ijiystio  letters  ou  them,  set  them  on  five  pieces  of  cloth,  and  made  tlieiu 
into  rolU.  These  rolls  he  lighted  in  front  of  Govind  and  when  the  smoke 
entei'cd  his  nose  Govind  cned  * I am  willing  to  leave  this  man/  Tliv 
Hpirit  was  asked  what  he  'would  like  to  have.  Ho  said,  * Lay  some  brandy, 
green  tobacco,  and  the  liver  of  a goat  near  the  river  in  w'hich  the  klit  was 
thrown,  and  I w ill  never  again  trouble  tliis  man/  They  tUd  lis  be  wishetl 
aiirl  Govind  was  cured. 

When  the  exorcist  fails  to  effect  a cure,  the  patient  is  generally  sent  toNor- 
Hoba's  VAdijthrce  miles  south  of  S hi rol,  which  is  sacreil  to  thegod  DattAtreya. 
Thei^  he  daily  bathes  in  tbe  sacred  Krishna,  pours  water  over  the  god,  reaiU 
ur  listens  to  sacred  books,  and  walks  many  tinges  round  the  temple,  the 
time  of  the  dhupdrti  or  incense* burning  and  lamp- waving,  the  patient  ii> 
jwnsed  with  convulsions  and  begins  to  sw-ay  to  and  fro.  The  spirit  then 
genemily  agrees  to  leave  him.  The  i>atient  is  Chken  to  the  river,  hathv^  in 
the  holy  water,  and  the  spirit  leaves,  lu  some  cases  the  sjurits  are  very 
haj'd  to  get  rid  of.  The  patient  remains  at  Narsobas  V*idi  for  month^ 
Hpendiiig  tho  time  in  the  service  of  the  god.  When  the  gpd  Dattiitreya  is 
pleased  w ith  the  patient’s  devotion  he  appears  to  him  m a dream  and  telb 
him  to  perfoi'tii  certain  ceremonies  or  to  go  home  and  take  medicinn,  as  his 
illness  is  a l>odily  disease  and  is  not  caused  by  spirit  possession.  If  tbe 
patient  is  a Musalnidn  he  goes  either  to  the  village  of  Slurvsila  where  ia  a 
tomb  of  the  saint  Chond  Siihebor  to  Karadgaon  where  is  a tomli  of  the  saint 
Baiigalish.  At  either  of  these  places  the  patient  gives  much  of  his  time  b» 
tlrt.*service  of  the  saint.  He  l>athes  eaidy,  kneels  before  t he  saint,  walks  round 
hts^uib,  and  goes  home.  When  he  has  continued  doing  this  for  a number 
i>f  days  the  spirit  suddenly  show^a  itself.  The  patient  stands  near  a post  as 
tf  tied  to  it,  cries  aloud  * Donk  beat  me,  donk  bum  me,  I am  going/  The 
j»atient  is  at  once  token  to  a river,  bathes  in  it,  and  tbe  epirit  leaves  liirm 
Tlie  f*atient  feeds  MusalmAn  ascetics,  presents  the  sain t*s  tomb  wdth  clotlu's, 
and  goes  homo.  Though  the  learned  among  them  profess  to  tlbbelievu  in 
spint  attacks  most  Jains  and  Ling^yats  are  little  less  subject  to  spirit 
seizures  than  the  corresponding  cliisses  of  Brdhmanic  Hindus.  Ajuong 
all  three  sects  the  belief  in  spirit  seizures  ajiiong  ny?n  of  the  higher  elasst^ 
is  said  to  he  growing  w^eaker,  but  among  high  class  women  it  is  still 
htroiig.  Among  Maratima,  Kunbia,aiid  other  middle  and  lower  classes  the 
lielief  in  spirit  aeixures  is  universal.  Among  Musalmans  os  among  Hindus 
some  of  the  best  infonned  and  the  strictest  in  faith  profess  a flislx^lief  in 
x(>irit  possession.  But  the  opinions  of  the  moss  of  MuliHiunmdans  is  much 
tjjp  same  ns  the  opinion  of  the  miwts  of  Hindus  except  a few  leji-mcd  Jatn^ 
and  langilyatis.  Whenever  any  illness  liatHea  the  skill  of  the  physi<diin 
Jf.a  oi^igin  i*^  ascribed  to  fepiTit  pnaacsiivou.  "tbwi  Keslkk^ur 
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HinduB  who  profess  not  to  believe  in  spirits  is  a sect  of  Vithotia’8  devotees 

Mdlkaris  or  wreath-wearers.  Kven  these  wreath-wearers  in  all 
cases  of  unaccountable  sickness  secretly  resort  to  spirit- scarers. 

The  diseases  which  in  KolhApur  are  generally  believed  to  be  spirit 
seizures  are  fever,  pain  in  the  bands  and  feet,  pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of 
appetite,  hiccough,  and  any  sudden  or  unusual  illness.  The  belief  in 
spirit  attacks  has  of  late  years  been  declining.  The  people  say  that 
some  of  the  most  dreaded  spirits  have  disappeared,  the  Brahmapurusk  and 
the  Muhja  that  is  the  BrAhman  ghosts,  because  they  will  not  visit  a place 
where  cow -killing  is  allowed  and  the  Khavis  or  MusalmAn  ghost  because 
he  will  not  visit  a place  where  pig-eatiug  is  practised.  Oply  the  low  class 
spirits  are  left  and  their  power  is  not  what  it  was.  ^ 
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" APPENDIX  E. 

TRANSLiVTION^  OF  THE  TWENTY-FOUR  PERSIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS  OF  PANHlLA. 

No.  1* *  Tn  tAe  enchtntre  of  the  Shrine  of  Pir  Sdd-^td-iitn  (^SddobaJ^ 
eviJenii^  hroitr/kt  from  on&  rf  the 
Oh  friend  lifiten  to  the  voice  of  the  asserahly.  The  aMe  man  Sik&ivfiir 
converted  the  hill  into  a roa<l  and  named  the  Sikaudar  bastion  with  thift 
date.  It  informs  one  of  80S  with  a golden  calL 

No,  h%  Andhir  iMo  Fivnhdkt* 

In  Panliila  at  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  may  God  increase  his 
prosperityj  good  fortune,  and  rank.  This  will  remain  os  a glorious  memo- 
rial of  him.  Now  A*n,  909  Abu  Yusdf  is  the  official  entrusted  ^vith  tha 
construction  of  this  work«  The  cause  of  this  building  being  tlie  lioat 
its  day  is  tliis,  that  tins  lofty  building  was  completed  in  the  reigti  of  the 
king  of  the  age,  Adil  Sh&h.  A bastion,  a rcst^rvoir.  and  tliis  building  were, 
constructed  (as  it  were)  on  the  heads  of  tho  black-eyed  damsels  o€  Para- 
dise. A life-giving  spring  floTvs  from  its  reservoir,  and  they^  plactHl  it 
tho  Bhelf  (as  it  were)  of  a palace,  by  the  order  of  a man  of  lii^  and 
excelling  rank.  With  victory,  wdth  happiness,  and  excelleace,  this  w* 
brought  ijito  sight.  «. 

Wo,  S.  Epitaph  on  a Tomhstom  in  Sad-nd-diu^s  Enclodure. 

The  death  of  Ab-dul-Raz^^,  May  themercy  of  God  rest  on  hiiu, 

No,  4-  IrtscripHm^  from  i/ie  Soifuila  Pond. 

£7cJt^rai  fHjrtiort  of  ih^  hi^lptlo^^ 

If  you  wish  (to  ascertain)  the  date  of  (the  building  of)  this  pond 
tho  name  of  its  builder,  ask  me  in  an  excellent  uiatmer.  Its  date  ia  *Tho 
gatc*of  a pond  of  Fanh4ia  (Bab  Houze  Paniidla)/  Malik  Iskondar  ia  tluo 
cojistructor  thereof. 

Nute.— The  date  917  is  found  iatbe  words  * Bsh  House  Pauhdla  * according  tO  Lh^ 
systeVu  gfnameral  computation. 

On  tfie  honltr  of  ihi  Stone, 

Tn  the  time  of  the  just  Sultiu,  Sultin  Mahmud  Bh4h  Bahmanl.  Mmfi 
God,  IV hose  name  Ijo  exalted,  preserve  his  country  and  rule.  Tn^tha  daya 
of  tho  rule  of  Adil  Khin  Ghazi,  may  the  tlays  of  his  good  fortune  be  pro- 
longed, the  construction  of  this  pond  was  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
Malik  Haidar  Lskaadar  BahddtirL  May  hia  prosperity  be  eteruaL 

No,  Sm  In  SddoMs  Eargdh  Ettehsnre, 

The  death  of  Bhekh  IbnUiiui.  On  him  be  the  meny  of  God.  a,ii.  9X9, 


I By  Colonel  J,  W.  Wstson,  Acting  Politiusl  Agent,  KolhApur  and  Southern 
MarAtha  Country. 

* *Tbcy'  refers  to  the  diunsehi  of  PamdUe.  They  are  represented  as  it  wero 
heariug  ilie  reservoir  on  their  hetuls  as  native  women  carry  their  water  vesoeli  and 
placing  it  on  the  shelf  u£  the  * (lofty)  place  ' lastoad  of  on  the  shelf  for  water,  ia  the 
usual  lutive  house. 
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JPTo*  6m  Out^de  Tm  Daried^dK 

In  the  reign  of  Ali  ShAIi  of  exalted  rank.  A ruler  of  the  world  of  tho 
dignity  of  Jamshid,  and  resembling  hiin  in  justice  and  honor* 

Alju  Aka  Saud  built  tliis  bajitiou,  who  was  at  that  time  the  governor  of 
this  place.  Aa  to  the  year  of  its  date  a clever  man  said,  the  bastion  is  bo 
lofty  that  tlie  air  of  the  mountain  summit  hatli  liecome  a pathway  for  the 
horsemen. 

A.H.  1^34  is  found  in  the  words  ‘ Bogfift  41a  buruj  Jui  Kohp&  aswftr/ 

NQm  7.  On  the  Tin  Dtincdzdh, 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  mercifuL  This  sentence  Is 
the  key  of  the  gate  of  the  treasury  of  the  ruler  (God),  The  rebuilding  anew 
of  the  fortress  of  the  seat  of  government  Panhala,  fbok  place  m the  days 
of  the  rule  of  my  Emperor  the  Protector  of  the  world,  in  the  kingdoTu  of 
Paiihdla,  IbrAliim  Adil  Bh4h,  May  God  preserve  his  kiitgdom.  In  the 
date  of  the  year  a.b.  954.  In  the  administration  of  Malik  Daud  Aka 
who  was  deputy  governor  during  the  absence  of  tlie  Emperor,  Inscribed 
by  Solar  son  of  * Ahmad  tlie  minLater,* 

On  I/m?  htird^  nf  tht  aftofV. 

Such  a building  there  is  not  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
water  which  is  in  this  well  is  not  inferior  to  the  pure  water^  of  Paradise, 
Wlioe%’^er  drinketh  of  it,  saith  this : 

May  the  mercy  of  God  rest  on  the  builder  of  this  stnicitttet  for  nothing  can 
be  better  than  it. 

The  cancer  hath  inscribed  on  stone  these  words : 

The  world  will  not  keep  faith.  Be  thou  happy.  You  should  not  plant  tho 
tree  of  grief  in  your  heart  and  always  read  thou  the  book  of  pleasant 
meaning.  You  must  eat  and  cany^  on  affaire. 

It  is  clear  how  few  difys  we  can  stay  in  this  world.  The  builder  and 
digger  of  this  water  supply  was  Daud  Aka 

Nom  Sm  Inifctiption  at  the  Nd^  j/mrt,  • 

The  mountain  and  the  heavenly  vault  have  met  together  and  opened 
thence  a hundred  fountains.  Many  have  <5ome  and  gone,  but  this  fountain 
and  hill  have  remamed  in  their  place.  In  tlie  tiino  of  Ibriliim  Adil  Bhih, 
AM*  955|  Daud  Aka  built  this. 

No,  .9.  Over  the  Spring  in  Pond*  * 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  great  artilicer  and  dispenser  of  juatic©,  who 
bringeth  forth  sweet  water  from  the  rcKrfc-  In  the  reign  of  tlie  king  of  kiJSgs 
wutb  (aU)  glory.  The  victorious  Tbrihim  the  chosen  king*  As  to  the 
construction  which  you  see  of  this  excellent  reservoir,  it  was  built  by 
Malik  Khidr  chief  Khawds.  It  was  in  the  date  A.n,  964  that  this 
spring  became  a memorial  of  Khidr.  Oh  God  preserve  this  for  ever,  for  tho 
sake  of  the  Prophet  and  Ali ; upon  them  be  peace, 

Nom  10.  At  the  Char  Dunrdsdft, 

In  the  name  of  God*  than  whom  in  every  place  there  neither  hath  been 
nor  will  lie  any  other  than  that  God.  In  th©  reign  of  the  king  of  kings, 
king  All,  this  bastion  ifas  built  by  the  power  and  grace  of  Grod.  It  was 
built  by  glmms^ud-din  chief  of  the  cavalry,  who  was  at  that  time  deputy 
governor.  He  built  this  ono  bastion  to  the  fort  by  expending  treasure.  In 
the  year  a.h.  985* 

1 Thf*  » a quotation  Tfotn  tho  Eurdti*  The  actnid  words  io  tho  iaioription  are 
Doty  * tho  pntu  watetj*  but  the  pawage  La  the  KurAn  ia  dcicriptivc  gf  that  water  ul 
Paradise. 


Appendix  E 


1.11*954. 


A.T1.  955. 


A*  XT*  964. 


a.H.985, 
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A.  11.937. 


Sliahur  SaQ, 

im. 


Shahur  San, 

ioas. 


Bliabtir  San, 

1021, 


A.n.  1088. 


Epitaph  eviiltiiitly 
on  a ijeloved  child* 


EpitAph, 


Epitaph  &\di|eiitly 
over  a turn  hom 
after  several  yt^ara 
of  chi  hi  lens  married 
life. 


[Bomlmf  QsMiVm 


42t 


STATES. 


No.  i/.  Oft  a near  Amhtihatt^  Te^nple 
from  the  Ti^er  Gate* 

The  Lion  of  God,  the  victorious  one,  Ali  sou  of  Abi  TttUli  Ahmad  All,  wb 
hath  the  title  of  fShamS'Ul-imilk,  is  in  heart  and  soul  the  slave  of  that  Iti 

On  a fteparale  Kfonr. 

Trtie  date  of  the  building  of  tliis  bastion  was  a-h.  987, 

Na*  In  the  Shritie  of  Sddoha,  hrou^ht  evtdenthj  frmn  one  qf  the*  gate*. 
In  the  reign  of  the  victorious  Ibrdhini  Adil  ^hali.  FT  is  servant  wa 
Maksud  Aka,  and  he  built  a gate  of  the  Panhila  fortress,  in  the  date  € 
the  year  ShahyrjSan  994.  The  inacriber  of  tliis  was  Matlte  Ghufr&n* 

No^l3^  In^ripHon  ai  (tie  Sajhali  Kofhi, 

Xu  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh4h  of  handsome  face,  a heart-dollghtb 
palace  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  tcpruce  of  the  fortress,  1 n breadtj 
one  nawr-tw  by  two  miamse#  in  height.  Maksud  Aka  built  this  chartnj^ 
dwelling.  In  Shah  nr  San  1008  in  the  month  of  Rajah  this  exc*dh*ii1 
mansion  was  constructed.  Oh  Lord  ! K.iiig  of  Heaven  ! may  this  pur^ 
palace  lost  for  over, 

Nofl4*  In  the  Moeque  <it  Ibrahim  Pumh. 

It  is  the  saying  of  God,  may  He  be  exalted,  ' And  in  truth  ntosquti 
are  the  property  of  God/  Do  not  piay  to  any  other  but  Ood  {witlilu 
them),  in  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh4h,  the  warrior  in  the  lino  d 
battle,  occurred  the  building  of  the  raosque  and  its  reservoir  of  water,  ll 
was  built  by  Maksud  Aka,  and  completed  in  Shah  or  San  1021  in  th{ 
montli  of  Rajah,  The  fnscriber  of  this  was  MaUr, 

No.  IS*  In  the  mclosare  of  Sddoha*s  Dargah  f evulentJ^fr&tu  one 
of  t f*e  qaiee,) 

This  gate  recalls  to  remembiunce  the  year  A,fi.  1088,  Fmm  it  (dows)  I 
stream  which  forms  a pond.  At  that  place  is  a wonderful  shrine.  'Flik 
w(R  a place  of  resort  of  Khidr  Muhammad  son  of  Farid-ud-clin  Khain  Siilar 

No.  16*  Near  the  KazHa  hoaae* 

Call  upon  Ali  the  object  of  the  (divine)  wonders.  Thou  w*ilt  find  hi; 
an  aid  to  thee  in  trouble ; and  every  grief  and  soiTOw  will  bo  dissipatd 
owing  to  thy  grace.  Oh  Ali  I oh  Ali  1 oh  Ali  \ 

No*  17*  Near  the  Barak  Imam* 

^ Three  Ibtra  remahi  qf  a quatrain* 

T have  not  seen  that  its  like  hath  been  in  the  world.  In  the  reign  Q| 
king  of  kings  of  pure  religion;  a chosen  aovereigu  like  AH  Badsholn 

No*  IS*  Near  the  Ohohi  of  /4e  Char  Barwdzdh* 

Oh  thou  opener  of  gates  J (Le.  God). 

No*  19*  In  the  etteletatire  of  Sddoba’s  Drir^ifA* 

The  coolness  of  my  eyes,  the  fruit  of  my  heart.  Recalled  into  existenw 
tmUl  he  had  need  of  him  and  thus  He  made  affairs  griovous  to  luc. 

No.  £0*  In  the  enctoeure  of  Sddoba^smDargdh* 

Everything  (earthly)  perisheth,  God  alone  remaineth  for  ever* 

No*  ^I.  In  the  enclosure  of  Sddoha's  Darfjdh* 

A bulbul  drank  the  blood  of  a heart, 

And  thereby  gained  a roaet 
He  spent  a hundred  years  of  misery 
In  grief  over  his  memory. 
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No.  ^2.  la  the  of  Boergdh.  ■ A 

Whoever  places  his  foot  near  my  dust  may  the  black-eyed  damsels  of 
Paradise  be  a reward  to  him  for  his  journey-  Oh  beloved  one  when  thou 
fatigueet  thy  foot  by  visiting  me,  sit  for  a short  time  by  the  dust  of  this 
poor  one. 

No.  2B.  In  the  enelamre  of  Sddoba*s  Dargdh. 

Recite  for  me  the  Fatihah  with  willing  breath, 

For  no  utterance  can  be  better  than  that* 

The  waftings  of  the  blessings  of  the  breath  of  Jesus 
Have  made  my  tomb  redolent  with  the  odour  of  roses  and  sweet  basiL 
Note. — The  Fatihah  iatbat  portioa  of  the  Korin  recited  by  Mia  ham  mad  ana  over 
the  dead.  It  ia  the  dni  chapter*  * 

JVb*  24.  On  the  Char  i?artMsdAr 

Oh  God  bless  Muhammad  and  the  family  of  Muhammad  and  give  them 
peace,  and  bless  all  the  prophets  and  messengers  of  God.  be  to 

God,  Xiord  of  both  worlds. 
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Abdul  Karim  : BijApur  general  (1674),  314. 

Abdul  WabAb-  Arab  reformer  (1700- 1800),  ISO. 
Abu  I pomi,  12, 

Age  details:  37*sa 

Agncultltre : hitnbamliiien.  leaeone,  crops,  arable 
land,  holdings,  atook,  h'etd  todla,  field  operationji, 
manure,  irrigation,  roiatiotii  fallows,  crop  lieiaits, 
faminoB,  153- lOL 
Agya:  aee  Ko Iambi 

Aitan  t LingAyat  initfation  eercmony,  120. 

Ajrft;  fora«t  block,  22,  23  j town  JctoiU  ; p.miHon. 
people,  importii,  export*,  weekly  market,  liiator)', 
Ustnulea  and  fair,  290-291. 

Ajnrica : old  name  of  Ajra.  Somdev  composed  the 

Shahtidrnav  cAamirtJha  at,  223. 

AJcka  NAgamma  ^ Baaav^a  (i 1 les) 

aiater  and 

Vijjars  wife,  1 10. 

Alam  Frabbu  - temple  at  Alta,  292. 

Ali  AdilahAhll:  king  of  Bijiipur  (1656*1672), 
givea  BiivJa  in  jd^fir  to  Nilo  Sontlcv,  203. 
AHA-ud'diu  II : tenth  Bahinani  king  {U35-1457J, 
224. 

Alta  : details,  256 ; town  details,  tnarkot, 

school,  temples,  mosque,  291  -202, 

Amba : pass,  5. 

AuibAbAi  i temple  of,  itoscription,  Inscriptioiu,  pQ- 
grinis,  temple  holidays,  309-311. 

Ambardi : struam,  0. 

Ambira ; stream,  0, 

Ambia  r watennen,  104. 

Amboli  ? pass,  5,  6. 

Anaakura ; pass,  5. 

Anderaou : Colonel  0. 

(1BG7),  254* 

Audbrabhrityaa ; ©wJy  Deccan  kings  (b.c*  90- 
A.n.300b  218.  * 

AppAji  8um:  fonuder  of  the  Eamdnrg  State, 
397. 

Arable  laud : 166. 

Arag  : village,  tomplen,  monastery,  fair,  292-293* 

Ar  Alaya  * progenitor  of  Chinibh&rs,  100. 

Asaodoli  : forest  block,  22,  23. 

AsIigb  : holiness  of|  125  note. 


S.  A.,  Pulitidol  Agent 


Aspect : outlying  lielts,  hiU-top  Konkan,  ph 
2-4. 

AtAl%  : perfumers,  86,  148. 

Atigre  : pond,  1 2, 

Aurangxeb  j Delhi  emperor  (1658-1707),  147,  1 
226-227,361  3ii2. 

Avliugra  : Lingdyat  inonoaicry  at  ShirbattI, 
371* 

Avliya  ; MusalmAn  saint,  318, 

Ayyansiug  1.  : aeo  Gandardditya. 

Ayyauamg  I|.  : see  VijayAditya. 


B. 


BAburAv  Kesbaf  XbAkur  * builds  ths! 
conduit  (1792),  305* 

BahAdur  QilAui : Bahmani  olficer  (1486), 
instigated  by  Yusuf  Adilkhkn  of  HijApar 
Goa,  KoIbApitr,  and  other  places  ; sends 
tion  against  Bum  bay,  seizes  vessels  from  Guji 
his  eoniluct  sjeoites  the  angAr  of  Mahmud 
(1459-1511)  king  of  GujaiAt,  who  sands  (14 
sn  emboABy  calling  on  the  Bshmani  king 
punish  hfa  roWUiuus  vassal ; failing  this  Bep| 
threatens  die  king  with  an  attack  ; there  up 
Mdhmud  SbAh  11.  marches  against  Bah&d 
Gildni  who  makes  odem  of  aubmissmn,  but 
conimcncea  hofitilitfos  | t^kes  refuge  in  Panli 
and  IS  killed  in  an  actiftn  with  the  royal  tM| 
225. 

Baltirgad  i fort,  4. 

Baidams  i soo  Berads. 

BairAgii  : beggars,  tl.5. 

Bdjt  Qborpade  ^ Mudhol  chief  (1649},  393-394. 

BAlAiii  BijirAY  : third  Peshwa  (1740-1761),  290. 

BaldeV  ■ Baaav's  (ltOQ-1168)  father-in-law,  119* 

B Alin  go  : village,  temple  of  Kitty  fiyani,  293. 

BaUAl:  SildhAru  king,  inscription  of,  221* 

BaintedArs : 41,  42. 

BalvantrAY  ^ Mudho!  chief  (1856-1862),  395. 

Baubatti  ' trading  village,  markets,  388* 

BApa  Gokbaaa  ^ Peshwa's  gcmn-al  (1817),  348,  3fl( 

Barntgars  - Musalman  firowork  makers,  148- 149. 

Baeav  ^ founder  of 
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hut  fart,  6 $ blitory,  29.?  ; hill  pau,  5 ; 
village,  Britub  Besidrait*!  office  | NiAive  lofuitry 
eoxsip,  ichoats,  marketi  foirB,  294. 

)«dars : Rco  Eeradfl. 

Beggars ; llS-llB, 

Beld&rs  : pickojce  men, 

Berads  I 104-105. 

Ehidara  : fareat  block,  22,  29. 

BhddoU  : village,  temple,  tomb,  204. 

Bha^ialdl : I>r-,  81. 
dbairavgad  ; bill  fort,  6. 

Bhandiris : diatiilere,  105. 

Shdud&rkar  ■ Profesaor  ft  O.,  81 1 30ti* 

Bbangifl  : nlghteoU  men,  109. 

Bhitft  - barda,  100. 

Bbarla;  wild  «tga  palm,  24. 

Shim  Bakddnr:  Kalbfipur  SkudAr  (1804-1805), 
189. 

Bhimadgiri  > group  of  templee,  204. 

Sbogdrati : atrenm,  0,  10. 

Bbois  ' fifibeni,  105. 

3!loj  I : Sililhdr&  king  (1098),  221. 

Bboj  II  J SilAbAm  king  (1178-1200),  RAja  of  Pan- 
hAla,  hla  iuacriptiona,  extenaiou  of  lib  temtoHoB, 
building  of  bill  forte,  his  Bubjugation  of  bill 
tribee,  223  t mokee  KoIbAparhie  capital,  307,  314. 
Bbudargad  * bill  fort,  7 ; position,  templea,  hbtory, 
294-205. 

Bbadargad-Klpiiii : bUl  range,  7,  9. 

Bid  : village,  temple^  inaeription,  10,  295, 

Bijjal  : aoc  Vijjal. 

Bills  : 192-193.  * 

Birds  i34. 

Births  and  Deaths  ; 289^  coremoni^,  40-48,  60, 
72,  80,  01,  114,  128,  131,  132,  144  -146. 

Blights  : 187,  188. 

Bohorda  : Muealmdn  tnulcni,  150, 

Bon'owers : 194,  196. 

Bonadarids : I. 

Brdhmans ; 43-64,  ** 

Brahmapari  hill ; temples  in  honor  of  tbo  de- 
ceased mombera  of  the  royal  family  at,  312. 
Bricks ; 21. 

Bridges  : 8,  10,  202, 

BnddhistB : 152. 

Budgaon  : town  details,  palace,  383. 

BudMs  : hole*  in  river  bade,  12,  161,  177- 
BnUding  stone  ^ 19. 

Bulb  vegetables  s 180,  I8l, 

BnrudB  **  basket  makori,  93-04- 


Capital  - 102. 
Currier B : 20S> 

toitr  im 


Cattle  : feed  of,  27  ; ko<rping,  28,  30  ; dioeaM,  M 
280. 

CdEsaa  details : 35-40, 

Cereals:  164-168. 

Chdlnkjas  : S*e  Westom  Cbdltikyas, 

Chdmbbirs  = leath^tr-n  otkmon,  100- 1J0, 
Chatldgad  : hill  fort,  7- 
Cbandraniil ; old  town,  219, 

Changes ; in  the  system  of  drspenaing  jnstis| 
US4S),  (J862J,  (1867),  (1873),  (1874},  (1832),  3 
270. 

Chbatris  : husl>andiiicn,  88* 

Cbikbli  : village,  market,  school,  206, 

Chikotra  : feeder  of  the  Vedganga,  II, 

Chima  Sdheh  : brother  of  ShivAjI  IV,  (1837- 18G8), 
243. 

(Thinchli  : cattle  fair  at,  25,  2T  ; village,  f«tttpl% 

296. 

ChiiitdxQajiTdv : Chief  of  Sdngli  (1800},  luslpi 
Colonel  WcUefiley  against  Dbundlym  V*dgh,  3| 
helps  in  suppressing  the  roboliiou  of  1S44  ; I 
death  (1851),  359,  362. 

Chinto  Edm  Chandra  Fhadnia  : lead*  ( ISOO)  the 
snmll  garrison  of  Ajra  against  Harp&vtla  and 
Belle v4di  and  storms  IbrAhimpiir,  290. 
Chitpdrans  : BrAlimaiiB,  43. 

Chit^  : tributary  of  Hlranyakeshi,  11, 

Cnristiani  - I5i  - 162. 

Cholera : 285-286. 

Chudbndke  Joabia't  hourglass  dmm  aatrtdogcisi 
115-116. 

Climate  = 16-16,  286, 
coloured  earth ; 2L 
Communities ; 40-42. 

Copper : 207-208. 

Courts  : civil,  270-272  ; oriminaJ,  273. 

Craftsmen:  9,3- loO* 

Crops  i 156-  ! rotation  of,  163-  164  ; detaikw 

164-187* 

Currency : 102. 


Ddji  Pandit  1 State  KdrbhAri,  Kolbkpur  (1838- 
1S43),  242;  ravonuo  aud  judicial  system  under, 
247-248,  319,  310- 

Ddmiji  Pant : revenue  officer  at  Mangalvedba 
und^r  Bedor  kings  (1347-1489)  i traditioii  erf,  361 
note  1* 

Dambal:  a gs^t  Buddhist  temple  at,  120  noto, 

DdngB:21. 

Dantidurg  : Pantivanna  IL 

Pantivarma  II : Itdshtrakuta  king  (763),  219. 

Dari  Pir  : bdx  in  honor  of,  298. 

Disris  : musicians,  100. 

W^'l&^i827b  234,  236,  309. 
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DdTriB  ■ Danr  drum  101, 

Delamotte  • Oetieml,  English  cotnnnaider  (IS441, 
295,  315.  319. 

Bepre&aed  ClasseB  : 100-115, 

Beacription : 1*I7. 

Desh&Eths  ; tirahmans^  43-00. 

DeTEks  : formily  guard  tans.  00.  05,  130;  wgrship 
Qf.  75-70,  414. 

DeTdlLg‘9  : of  Koahlis,  05< 

PeTda:  hOl  fiath,  5. 

DeTgiri  early  Deocnn  kings  (1180-1300)* 

218. 

Devrilkllds  : Br&limana*  60-01* 

Bhangara  l caw-men*  24,  27-28,  103, 

Bhaimat'^J  : temple  dedicated  lo,  30 j* 

Dhavads  t iron  smelterB,  18. 

Bhe^ji  Megbujt : Cloud  of  Clotids,  name  of  ilie 
Teacher  of  Mh4n»,  114. 

Bbondo  Pant  0oklial6  ^ pealiwa'i  SanubhediLr  iii 
the  Kariifituk  (1785),  347*348. 

Bhora  : tannet'S,  1 iQ  - 1 11 . 

Dhtmdlya  Vdgk  ^ fTeebooter*  dofeatetl  and  killed 
(18001,  348. 

Bhnndir^  Titya  Sdheb : Chief  of  SAugli,  352* 
Bi^aj  t village,  temples,  fnomjtie,  359. 

Biksba : ptiridcalion  ceremony  among  the  LingA- 

yats^  129. 

Biseasaa  j 285. 

Bupenearies  ^ 288. 

i Bodvddi  town  details,  histdl'y,  wells,  fort,  359- 
3GO. 

I Botnbaris  : tmnbters,  31,  ] IG. 

I Bombingaon  : see  of  Dhegu|i  Mcighuji,  11 4 note. 
Bomeatie  amnials : 25-31. 

Bravidi  : BrShnians,  GL 

Brea®  ; 44-45*  6I,  07-69,  88,  89,  110,  125. 

Bttdhganga  : nver,  8,  i0‘  U. 

BnJcalTalS ^ heggiug  tmrds*  a class  of  Mfuign,  111. 
Bvdrkdrbdi  S4beb  ^ tetnplc  dedicated  to,  301. 

Byes;  172-173. 

E. 

Earth ; 203*210. 

Elpbiuito&e  : Mr.  MmmtBtasrt,  British  Resident 
at  Poona  (18U-i8l8j,  349, 

Epidemica  : 285-237. 

Exports : 207, 

p. 

Fairs  j 205-20S* 

Fallows:  164. 

Family  gods  1 44,  02,  63.  91,  97*  99.  100,  lOI,  105, 
106,  111,  127* 

Famines  , (1876-77)*  IS8- 191* 

Fasts  ; Kunbii  92, 


Fergnsson  : Hir  JaineSt  Governor  of  Boml 
(1883),  2m  * 

Ferisbta:  Muiiammmlan  kistoriaii(l550- IGl  l),| 
Ferries  : 8 11*  201. 

Firot  Shdh  : nahnnmi  king  (1397-1422),  rstaU 
ment  of  the  MuBalinAii  pc>wer  In  KolhApur  hi 
the  mgti  of*  224  note  I. 

Fibre  Plants : 171-17^. 

Field  Tools:  157 -J 59. 

Fighting  Classes : 05-86. 

Fish:  54. 

Fleet  : Mr.  J.,  81,  306, 

Forests  f 21  *25. 

Porist  Tribes  ? 21. 

Fruit:  litres,  1S4- 1ST  1 vegetable,  131*182. 

G. 

Oddayli  : feeiler  of  the  K/is4m,  9. 

Oadinglaj  : survey  lictf  Us,  263:  sub*dKdsionallit 
quarters*  position,  people,  fort,  temples,  J 
2t>B-297. 

0di  Kas&bs:  MitsalmAn  beef  butchers,  150. 
Oandar4ditya : yihihrtm  king  (1109-1136), 
inscriptions*  221. 

Qandharvagad : hill*  8. 

Gang  tohbsries : 274. 

Oarbhddbdll : conception  oereniony,  53-59* 
Gargotl : town,  niarket,  ichool,  297 , 

Qarndis  : sunke  cLmrmcni,  11 1 » 116. 

Gavaildis  : masons,  9*. 

GavHs  : cow*kcopcrH,  10#- 
Geology : 13- 15. 

Gbadjbis  : musicIanB,  101. 

Gbatprabha  ; river,  8,  9*  il* 

Ghisddis ' tinkers,  106. 

Ghotge  : bill  pass,  6*  • 

Ghuaki  ; village,  old  miliUry  bUUoii,  207, 
Gbumat  Shirol  - ShiroL 
Glass : 210. 

GodcM  : village,  temple,  fair,  297, 

Qolaks  ; Brnhmaii*,  6U 
Gold  and  Silver  : 207. 

Gomati  : sacred  stream,  tributary  of  the  IH 
ganga,  10. 

Gondhal  dance : 116-117, 

Gopil  Pant  AptO : Chief  of  Ichalkamnii,  295* 
Oopdls  : Mhdr  lieggart,  117* 

Gori  Siheh  Pir  : tomb  of,  297, 

Gosdvis  : religious  beggars,  117*118. 

Gotras  ’ family  stocks,  44. 

Grahitfl  : Major,  250,  307,  310,  315,  415,416,  i 

Gndgeri : . 

Gtlgul : ceremotiy  ojngrig  the  Ling^p 

129*  130  and  note* 
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: BnihRLui*,  61  62 ; ^ iat*,  !*<»- 

BuTATS  : Liag&pbt  ^ricalJ^IOL  ^ 


Ali  : Mjdsar  king  (1763’  I7S2),  I54>,  345. 

: *eic  KhAvU. 

Zi^rat  R4je  B£gh  Ssvir  :*««  Adilya, 

1C tt fi  lm  ; vcrmEioii  cctiiiiiony*  &T- 


INDEX 


58. 

; «oe  Paiislka. 

: cattle-kt-epert,  t>4* 

ShikifU  T.  itAg  ImatenK  31.  * 

worship  s ^ 

{ajUn&Klt  ^ hill  paMj  6. 

bin  Bilambhat : founder  of  tlie  Fatw- 

dhan  Sutea  (ni4)i  343. 
arlAli  s gFM  for  cattle.  27. 
ripiLT : aaered  village,  383. 
itkalangda  ^ tributary  of  tlie  Fatichgan^i  10  ; 
hoo4-(|iiarteni  of  the  Alta  #tiT>*ttivUloti,  local 
legeuil,  fair,  tomb  of  Goii  SAbcb  Fir,  templo** 
luacriptioiiflf  2P7. 
batkarfl  t claa*  of  Kcwlitia,  OS. 

Healing  Plants  ^ 400-413. 

Heat:  17. 

Herlft : village,  old  military  ®tatiou,  tomplce,  la- 

■ Bcription,  298. 

Hills  : 4-8, 

Simmal;  Dab&Altr  s KoUiApur  Sardir,  189,  299, 

• 303.  ' 

bindurtvGli&tg«:  (1813»,  i-uil<U  ^ MW  fort  .t 

■ KAgal.  300. 

Hippoknra  : <>ld  name  of  Kolltdpur,  218. 
'fliranyakeshi  ^ river,  8,  0,  II. 

Holdings  : 1&6. 

Holidays  j 71,  88,  92,  108^138. 

Honey  : proiluetiou.  of,  24-25. 

Hospital : Kolhapur  civil^  287,  288. 

Honssfi  : 80.  • , 

Human  sacrifices  = 230*231,  314. 

Hunnnr  : village,  388,  , ^ 

Hupri-  village,  market,  tcmplea,  fair,  29S. 
Husbandmen  1 6S-03,  153-155, 


I. 


Ibrihim  AdH  Sbih  1 i Bij4pur  king  (1534-1557), 

314.  , 

Ichalkatai^i  : survey  details,  254,  255  ; town  de- 
taile,  templot  tnosQUe,  faira,  208, 

Imports : 206,  207. 

Infirmities  ? 37. 

Inacripticns  j Fanluila,  4*- -4^. 

Instructioii : 281  - 284. 

Insurance  s 122, 


Interest . raua  nf.  104. 

Iron  - ere*  18 ; proceaa  of  laneiting,  IS*  III.  2D9L  ^ 
Irrigation  161, 162.  ' 

Jacob  : ^'tr  L«r:micl,  Fol^tlisa]  Agent  Ml,* 

Jails  : 278*  2n.  . i 

Jains : sirvngtli  and  dUtribatiun  ; FtmanJ^inli 
Mahivir  aainba,  doctrinuiv  didly  Ufa^ 
cuatotiia,  133-146. 

Jdmbbli  : feeder  of  the  K4a5n,  2.  .Jja. 

Jamkhandi  : ^tate,  deacriplion,  prodaotiaat, 
agricuUiJrc,  capital,  tmde,  juitice,  ^oanoe, 
iiuitruction,  health,  phu:««,  386 * 388  ; tcifa^ 
talla,  trade  centre,  temple,  fair,  388,  ^ ^ ^ X 

Jayanti  = sacred  atrefuo,  tributary  of  tho  Fascfc* 
ganga,  10. 

Jayaalnh  in  ; Weetem  Chdltikya  king 
Jews;  152. 

JiJibdi  : vridow-  of  SombhAJi  II.  (1712-1760),  «i|^ 
regent  (1760-1772)  of  Shivfiji  IIL  {1760-1812}. 
230-231.  ^ ^ 

Jingars  : aaddlc  makers,  04.  ^ 

Jiti : see  Jay  anti, 

Jotibak  hill : 20 ; position,  temples,  holy  poolow 
fairs*  299,  3«i0. 

Justice  ; cUiii  ci  imimil,  26G-268, 

Jvari  : eultivatiou  of,  166-167. 

* K. 

Eabnur ; see  Hktkalangdo, 

Kadambs  : early  Decoon  kings  (500-550),  21 S. 
Eadvit  feeder  of  the  %-linia,  9. 

Kigal  * aurvoy  details,  255-256;  tow'ft  details,  ^ 
fort,  history,  temple,  fair,  300-301. 

Kdgxis  * Musalmiln  paper  tnaken*  149. 

Kdhira  : eloes  of  Bhoia,  105.  • 

KalkMis  ; Uksket  makers,  1(17*108.  1 

Kijirda  : hill  pass,  5. 

Kalilfi  ; Uquor-aellcri,  106,  , 

Kile  ; village,  local  legend,  temple,  301* 

EAUammu  t Juin  deity,  95. 

Ealydn  ; Si'ut  ef  Vijjal  (1156-1167),  Jain  king  of 
the  Kalachuri  family,  119, 

Edusa  ; feeder  of  the  V4rna,  9. 

Kanauj  ; Brahmans,  62. 

Edndra  • etream,  9. 

K&ueri ; vilhigo,  LingSyat  moniMitcry,  temple* 

i 301. 

Eanheri  ; »eat  of  Sidhgiri  in  S&tlira,  04, 

Kinta  ; variety  of  honey  bee,  24,  25. 

KdnVfl  ; uf  Midhyandins,  62. 

Edpshi:  valley*  tl  ; town,  temple,  mosque*  30J. 
Eiranjkars ; sue  Jingars. 

Eai'hddds : Bidlunons,  62. 
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Karvir  t uncient  name  nf  Kolhrunir,  I,  30C  ; anr* 

1 L 

j vey  details.  257-2 W. 

j-f ' 

Eisftrde  : village,  temple,  legem! , 302. 

Labbays^  Mirsalimbis,  150. 

Kaa&ri  ; Hlream,  0,  10, 

La  boar  erg:  J 0,3*107, 

JCd-SaiB  ; belhnetal  am  it  ha,  M, 

Ldda  t clnss  of  EosUtis,  95. 

Eatkol  : hill,  4 ; templce,  nioa;i4tei^\  f;ur,  302, 

LM  Kalials  : see  Kahds. 

1 Eavandanjaptir ; old  name  of  Kavl^lpur,  3li0, 

Lakflhni^ghTat' : town,  seboot,  temples,  ki 

Kavldpar  : vilhige,  totnplea,  300. 

tions,  3S1. 

# 

1 Ea^tlia  : villjige,  templca,  3S3, 

LakBlmuHen ; Jain  Pontiff.  95. 

K&yasth  Prabhus ; writer,  04. 

Lamina  : oai^von  men,  108. 

EhadJn  t Im-'U.!  breed  of  bullocka,  25. 

Lands  the;  stair  (J844-1SS41,  247*249;  vi 

Khan&pnr-liIudliQl  t hill  runge,  7, 

officers,  village  servants,  249  ; tenures,  2494 

Ehdltika  J bntchera,  106, 

cesses,  251  ; revenue  history  (17£l<8- 1884), 

Ebatris : weavers,  05. 

2i^;  survey  (1869*70)  2fi4,  (18701  255, 

Ehelna  j l^ill  fort,  4. 

tlS70*7U  250,  (1870-1872),  256,  357,  (1871 

EhidrApur : villagB,  templea,  iuacHptiona,  fair, 

257,  (1872-1883)  257-260,  (1875*1882)  260 

302.303, 

(ISaO-SI)  2ei3  j survey  results  (1868*1882) 

Ehodsi  : village,  temple,  fair.  303. 

(1870-1882)  256,  (1854*1382)  257,  (1871- 

EQegaon  : village,  fair,  383. 

257,  (1850-1882)  258,  (1834-1882)  259,  fj 

Eini  : vUiagc,  temples,  303. 

1882)  260,  (1874-1882)  261,  (1305-1882) 

Kodoli  ; village,  weavmg  induatry,  temples,  fair,  | 

(1856- 1882)  262-26.3  ; seofion  reports,  203*21 

303.  , 

Land  Mortgage  ^ 195. 

Eol&aubi  : variety  of  honey  bee*  24, 

Leaf  vegetablee  ^ 133*184, 

Eolhdpnr : origin  of  the  name  of,  L ; old  bbtoric 

Leather  : Lingftyat  dislike  to.  124  note.  211* 

plaee,  21 S,  306  ; see  of  Dheguji  Meghuji,  114  ; 

Libraries  - 284. 

town  detaila,  area,  and  boundaries,  aapei't,  ellmatc,  i 

Lime : 20*21, 

water-supply,  303  - 305 ; history,  3fi(i  - 308 ; ntanici-  . 

Ling  : spirit-scoring  power  of,  and  origin  of  wca 

paltty,  sohoolfl,  309;  toinplca,  AmlidlWii'fl,  .310, 

of,  118;  unto  2, 

Vithoba**,  TeinblAi’a,  311;  Mabdkfdi^  Fhimng^i's, 

Lingdyata  t strength  and  di^tributinn ; Ihi 

EUamma^s,  undergrouDd  alines,  monasteries, 

life,  his  doctrines,  sects,  daily  life,  customs,  I 

311-312, 

133. 

Eolhapur  Bijis  r genealogy  of,  246, 

Lingikyat  Math  : dt^soription  of  0,  122*123. 

Kolhapur  Sildbdraa  (1055  1135):  218-223; 

LingTantS  : see  Linguyaki. 

family  tree  of,  220. 

Local  communities  ^ Musalmtln,  151« 

Eolhdtis  : Bee  DomMris. 

Local  Fiinda : 279, 

KoliS  : forrymen,  lOB-JOT* 

Locuata  ^ I88* 

Koleujida : wiiii  dog*  32. 

Lobdra  : blacksmiths,  96. 

Komtifl  ^ traders,  86,  87- 

IrOkTamt  : origin  of  the  mine  of,  123  note. 

Eorria  : basket-makers,  31,  IDS.  ‘ 

Londris  ; Umo-bumers,  31,  107* 

Eoshtil : weavers,  05. 

Lunatic  Asylum  ; 283.  « 

EriBhua  : river,  B,  0,  11.  1 

* 

EudaldamrM  = old  name  of  Kurand%^&i!,  gr&ut  at,  i 

M. 

223. 

MadbaTrav ; fourth  Peshwa  ( 1 761  - 1772).  344,  J 

EmxibhdTB  : ManltEiA  and  Rajput  potters,  05*90, 

MidhTa  Brdhmaus  t see  Vaishnavs. 

Kumbbi  ^ stream,  9,  10, 

MabAIitigpUr  t imditig  towm,  temple,  fair,  HI 

Entubhoj  - viltago,  market,  temples,  tomb,  312,  1 

Mddhyandiut : FtrAhmans,  62*G3, 

313.  1 

Magdam  Pir  ^ fair  in  honour  of,  298. 

EnMTi  : woodash  tillage,  2L 

Magistracy  : 272  - 273. 

Ktmbis  : husbandmen,  88-d>2. 

MahddeT : bill,  6. 

EllBdgOl  : town,  market,  388. 

MfihAlaVi^lfmi  ; worship  cj,  57, 

Eundi  : hill  pass,  5, 

MabiTir  : lost  Join  aamt.  133,  13-1. 

EmrundTid  Jamor  : state,  description,  tode, 

Mab&watB  : MasalmAti  clephjuit  drivers,  149. 

justice,  385  *386, 

Maliimatf  ad  : hill  fort,  4. 

EuriindTdd  Soniof  * State,  deaurlptiou,  pcoplu^  1 

MdLmud  Giwau:  Babniani  minister  (14(| 

capitiil,  trade,  justice,  finance,  iuitructtou,  bealtli,  | 

besieges  the  fort  of  VUhdl^l 

town  details,  384*385.  1 
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athcr  aiiil  of  hiN  olUccm 

Klinah  KjiilAlddi  ti«  Ills  charge  uf 

tlio  newly  ctJiiquc-ttNrI  country*  34lS, 

Kaingholf  ^ forut  block*  22^  23, 

MaUk-nt  Tajirr  liabrtmni  gcHeral  ( 1 453],  pcmiatt* 
ed  by  a KAja  of  the  Hhirkc  fiunity  tn  attack 
Shaukatrai  of  Kheltia  and  Ia  iliifcatcd  and  luai^ 
sacred,  224,  323.  • 

q Mills  ■ gardeaert*  93. 

' Malkapitr  : town,  tomplcs*  313, 

g Iffiloji  : Mudhol  CUief,  If9l, 

I Malprabha  : river,  ] 1. 

I Malprablia-0aiidlianrgEd  : hiil  ^pnr.  7t 
Maubet : forott  block,  22*  2.3,  \* 

Mang&l70dlia  * town  detaik,  history,  fort^  in- 
ftcnptiaiu,  3^11  -3l>2. 

Hangar : feeder  of  the  K^Ud,  Q, 

Mangaligatui  ; w'pr»i»p  of*  fdi. 

Mingt : doprea^^d  elnasos,  111-112, 

Mang^oli  ^ cattle  fair  at,  2U« 

Minjarda : village,  3fi3, 

Manohar ; bill,  5. 

Manaantoah : bill,  5. 

Manure : ifio-  I6i. 

Manyirs  : Slusalmun  glasa'ljanglc  iwilers*  M9 
Marithis  : fi5-95;  IiiHtory  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of*  81-85  ; onnunciiU,  Td  ; aurimiiioj^,  (Jri-bGi 
414. 

Maratha  Vinis  : trarlers,  87. 

Marihil  * viUfigo,  tomples,  uiO!M|ne,  3413. 

Mirainb  : MilAhikm  king  (I05S),  220, 

Marriaga  t dotaik,  38  ; ^eremtjiiiea,  o0.35,  73-79, 
80-01,  114,  121)- 131,  141 -M4, 

Mirwir  Yinis  t traders,  87. 

Kasens  1 20. 

Medirket ; progenitor  of  the  Curnds,  04. 
MehmailS  - Muaaltufms,  J50, 

Mdlitar  *•  Kumbhar  bcadmau*  90. 

MemanS  : “OO  MohiimoB. 

Meshria  - class  of  Marwir  Vania,  87-83. 

Mliaisdl  - village,  3G3. 

Mbdrs  s tlqproaaod  clDm.»cfi,  1 12-115, 

Mliasdi  Pdtkdr  ^ forent  block*  22,  23. 

Mhaarang  ■ forcet  block,  22, 23* 

Minemla : 18- 19. 

Mlraj  Jamor  * State,  description,  people,  agricul- 
ture, trade,  justice*  places*  382-  383, 

Mir^j  Senior:  State,  deacription,  productiotip 
people*  agriculture*  faounes,  capital,  trade,  history, 
land  details,  jus  tide*  instruction,  health*  place  b, 
378-381  ; town  detaik*  copper-plates  at^  219, 
SSI  ; fori*  344  note  1* 

Mixed  Bowinge : 162-163. 

Moghalfl : Musalmilns,  147. 

Momins : Mehmons, 

Moneylendijig : 194* 


Mot  ; losthcr  bag,  12. 

MoTemeiita : 4a 

Mudhol:  Htate,  ikseripttem,  prortuction, 
agriculture,  trade*  hiaU^ry*  land,  jiuvticMs*  loiM 
tion,  health,  places,  388-395;  towndetoOsyinii 
]K>od«,  tempk*  392-393. 

Huh&miziad  Shdh  II : Bahmani  king  f 1463-144 
flonda  his  minister  Mahoinud  Onw6ii 
Shaukamir,  224. 

Mnkrii:  Mtisalio^u  traders*  150, 

Municipalities : 279-280. 

MunrO  ; Geueml  (ISIS).  350*  35L 
Muaalmanet  147-151. 

Musiciana:  loo-ioi* 

N. 

Nadds  : ropomAkenff,  class  of  Mangs,  ll  L 
NakshairaB  : Uuiar  aaterkuii*  155  note* 

I Wimdev  ; devotee  of  Vitboba  of  1 'oudhar jitifi  A 
' Nil  bands  ^ 5fusahuilu  forrierB,  149. 

Hina  Phadnavis  : Poona  niloktor  (1773  1660 
:t45,  34«. 

I Nindni  ; *ee  of  the  Jain  hejwl  priest*  130. 
Nindra . villAge*  3(i3, 

NdriyanriT  ^ Mudbul  Oiief  (1805-1816),  3S4. 

: Narcotics  ^ 173,  174. 

Nardava : piisa.  6. 

NarO  Mahidev  founder  of  the  Ichotkaranj 
State,  *238  note. 

Naraobak  Vidi  : vatUo  fair  at*  25, 

Newspapers  : 284, 

Nhavis  ^ kirbers,  101  - lU2. 

KilAris  : lad igO  dyers.  See  liaiigurift. 

I Norris ! Sir  ^V  illiam,  Englkh  audxisflxdor  (1791 
I 314, 

I O 

Offences : 276. 

OU  hVefisingE  212-214. 

Oilseeds : 169-171, 

Otiris  : castora,  96- 97* 

Ootlying  belts  = aspect  of*  2, 

Oatram  i Culuoel  ()S44),  242, 

Ovanfi  * Colonel*  S^ltani.  Hoaident  (1844),  315. 
Oianne : Mr*  E.  C.,  191  noto* 

p. 

Padmile-  poud,  I2. 

Fadinanil : old  nanie,pf  PaEihdla,  313. 
Padmaiiiladttrga : capital  of  Bhoj  H,  {Sh^ 
1112),  222. 

Paitban ; 306. 

Paldsika  t capital  of  the  curly  Kadainbi  (500 < 5601 
218. 

Pin:  hotel  vine,  173-174. 

Pincbils  r 97* 
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Fanchdyat  s cute  coenoll^  06,  t6Q<-267. 

Fracbitgad : hill  fort,  4,  6. 

Fanchganga : rirer,  B,  9^10,  30S,  307. 

FrAulAk : old  home  of  PanhAlai  313. 

Findav  Dardh  t Buddhist  cavee,  31I« 

Fraaiddbagad  t bill  fort,  5. 

Pandtarpur  : treaty  at  (1811),  349. 

FrayAg : tneoting  of  the  BhogAvali  and  the  KAsAii, 

P^ndurEngrdT  ± grandfather  gE  the  preacnt  Chief 

10. 

of  Sdagli,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  to  Sering* 

Prices:  196-107. 

apatam,  345, 

Ptolemy : Eigyption  g^gr&pher  150),  219* 

F&uMla^hill  fort,  6;  health  resort,  10,  293; 

30G.  307. 

•nrvey,  260  -263 ; fort  details,  history^  human 

PuLaes:  168-159. 

sacnficei,  town  details,  reservoira,  market. 

B. 

temples,  tomb,  fair,  Par^bhar’s  cave,  313 -SIS. 

Pannagdla^  t another  name  of  Panhdla,  313,  | 

Eabkavi:  town  dctaib,  fort*  trade  centre. 

Paper  : 214-216. 

temyeB 1*363,  365. 

Faretshar&m  Bhdn  PatTardhan  (1774-17001: 

RaddSa  ; husbandmen,  03. 

S&ngli  Chief,  destroys  (1779)  domed  tomb  of  Niir- 

EAghTeudrAcharya  s Vaishnav  Poniiff,  63, 

k b4o  at  Shirol,  319;  engages  himself  in  war  against 

Rail  ways  ? 200. 

Kolhapur  and  * assista  the  Fetbwa*!  troops 

Rainfall:  16*17*400*405. 

agamst  the  English  ; is  appointed  commander  of 

RajArAm  : SAtAra  king  (1680*1700),  226, 

the  Marhiha  forces  sent  to  assist  the  English 

RAjArAm  II : seventh  RAja  of  KulhApur  (IBOd**- 

against  Tlpn  Saltan  of  Maisur ; is  engaged  in  war 

1870),  his  mioQiity  and  eduoaiion  ; bis  visit  to 

with  Kolb&pur  ; eommands  the  MarAtha  army  In 

Europe  s his  death,  244,  24$. 

the  battle  of  Kharda  ; contrives  with  Ndna  Phad- 

Rajpnta:  6ghtimg  class,  85-86. 

navia  to  place  Chimniji  Appa  on  the  Peshwa's 

RAmAnuj  : Vaishnav  PontifT,  134* 

^dtii  after  the  death  of  Mhdhavr&v  n ; is  con- 

RAmcbaildta Appa  SAbeb  ^ ParashurAni  BhAuV 

fined  but  afterwards  released  ; is  sent  to  oppoee 

s^^n,  347. 

the  SAtAra  ii&ja  ; KolhApur  king  ravages  Para- 

EAmcbandra  Faat:  founder  of  the  BAvda 

ahurAm'sjd^V  and  bums  T&sgaon ; directs  his 

AmAtya  family  (1689- 1729) ; defends  YishAlgad 

forces  against  the  KolhApur  lUija  ; Is  mortally 

and  HAngna  against  the  MogUal  forces,  226,  293. 

wounded  at  Pattanlcudi  village,  344*347^ 

EAmdAs  SyAmi':  ShivAji's  (1627*1650)  spiritnal 

Farashiurdiii  Trimbak  < (169^)  takes  possession 

tmeher,  294, 

of  PanhAJa  fort,  314. 

EAmdurg : State,  description,  people,  trade, 

PdrEEndth  : Join  deity,  96,  133. 

history*  land,  j uetice,  ius tru c tien , health , 396  - 399. 

FArpoli  : po^s,  6,  6. 

RAmosbia  t 107. 

Paritl  t washermen,  102. 

Eandmlla  KbAll : BijApur  governor  of  llAybAg, 

PArfiil : 152, 

318. 

PasBet^hill,  6,  201. 

EangAriB : dyers,  t7. 

PAtine  Prabbtu  : writers,  64- 

EAngna  sbtll  fort,  5,  293;  description,  history* 

PatbAna  : MusalmAns,  147*148. 

319  ; pass,  fl. 

FAthantAsAs  : cobblers,  a class  of  kfAngs,  1 1 U 

RaUgreZB  : MusalmAn  dycpi*  149. 

FAtfaarrata  : stone  cuttefs,  97* 

RankAle : pond*  12,  161  r-legend  of*  305-306*  399. 

PavAla  : Boddhist  cares,  317, 

RAuojir Ay  Sinde : 299. 

PAvaiigad  : bill  fort,  a,  315,  3ie,  317. 

RA8hra.ktlt£kl  ^ early  Hindu  king  (760-973),  218, 

Peddlers:  206. 

RAiila:97. 

PerfamoB : 210*217. 

RAyhAg  : hill,  4 ; pond*  12  ; survey  details,  257  ; 

Phonda  : pass,  20B.  i 

tOMm*  temples,  tomb,  318-319. 

Phonda  Savgaon  : hill  range,  7. 

Reaping  : 162. 

Pilgrimagea  ^ 128. 

ReeYBB  : Mr.|  CommissloneT  (1844)*  242. 

Plough  £ a,  ISO. 

RegistratioD : 272. 

Pod  Tegetablee : IBS. 

BeBerved  treea : 25. 

Police : 274*m 

Eeat-bouBeB : 2tJ2-203. 

Punda  1 12*  13. 

Ricfl  : vamlies  of,  165  and  note  1 ; cttUivstion  of* 

Poat  offieae : 203*204. 

165. 

Fotphogi : ttroam,  9. 

EiYeri : 8‘ll' 

Fora  : variety  of  honey  bee,  24*  25, 

RoadB : 198-200. 

PrabhiiiyaUi : hill  path,  6. 

Roadiid,  tree*  25, 

Prabhaa  = wHiore,  64*65. 

. N'toSk«t,VlMr&.  'W*- 

j? 
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SillB ; w«Avcn,  g^. 

SilTan : hiU,  6. 

Simiugad : hill  fat3g«^  7 ; fort,  7 ; oopper^pUte 
gnwfc  foimd  ai»  210  j fort»  hiifcory, 

310. 

Samblidji ; ion  K6S0  IGSgit 

Samhiliji  IL  : se^iiODd  Kolbipur  Hijft  (17l2>i7B0K 
TirabAi  m (1712)  confined  and  Ihe  adminiatm* 
lion  conducted  by  Eiaiclmndm  Font  Ajndtyn; 
Chin  Knli  Kiifin  tiio  tint  NizAni  with  a vi^w^  to 
weaken  the  MarAthni  jMiwer  itipporte  SwnbMil 
agamat  Sh^u  of  Sutfini  ; Sombbiji  ii  defe  ted  by 
the  Fr&tmidbi  o-ml  driven  to  Fatdiala  and  Tiribii 
and  BhavimbdJ  taken  prisonera  to  SAiIra  i treaty 
with  Skdbu  (1730),  2i7-22U, 

SametahikllAr  ^ death-place  of  PArwnitti,  133, 
SangamashTar : ling&yat  place  of  pilgtimege  In 
Bijdpttr,  1 12,  120. 

Sangars  ? wool  weaverB,  97  *9S. 

Singli : coppcr-plate  grant  at,  2)9  | Stated  deaorip* 
tion,  produeyKon,  people,  agriculttirep  faudnei, 
capital,  trade,  fatra,  LUtory*  land  detaik,  justice, 
inslniotion,  health,  place*,  324  -377  ; town  de- 
tails, fort,  Chief^i  reeidenGo,  365- 367  p 
Saraivati?  underground  «tream,  9, 

Sirbias  t Moaalmin  came)  drivers,  140. 

Sarjeriv  Qliitge  ; IvAgal  Chiof  (IStOO),  234  and 
note. 

SitlB  I variety  of  honey  bee,  24. 

Baviahia : Dt-ihnuui*,  63. 

Savgoon  : battle  at  (iSflS),  23S. 

Savmg  Classes : 194. 

Sehools^  261-2S3. 

Season  Eeports : 2C3-266. 

Sedbil : villaga,  Inacription  at,  219, 

Serranta:  101-102. 

Serrice  Mortgage : 195. 

Settlement  t forem,  22.. 

Shihijl : Shiviji’A  father  (1594- 1064),  B1 ; O&ja  of 
Kolhipur  (1821-1837},  238^240. 

Shihiput  - town,  •cbcxiLi},  templca,  church ce,  367* 
Shihll : RAja  of  Sfitikra  (170S*  1749),  229,  290,  314. 
Shaikhs*  Musalnidn*,  143. 

Shill  ^ vtraam,  9. 

Shambhn  - fourth  flfijii  of  Kolhipur  (1812-1821), 
237. 

Shamonimir : tomb  of,  293. 

Shaakariehirya : Smirt  PontifT,  60,  134. 

SlienTiS  - BrihatiuiB,  63. 

Shepherds:  102-103. 

Bhetsandis  : village  watchmen,  274. 

ShilTants  : origin  of  the  nanio  of  , 23  and  note  ; 123 
note* 

Shimpis  taifo™,  98. 

Ship^ndpur ; tuuno  of  Kavlipur,  360. 


ShirhAtti : town  deUik,  hbtoiy, 
fair,  367-371. 

Shirol : aurvey  det&ilji,  256-257  ; town, 
moftqtie,  319-320. 

Shlroli  ; x-illoge,  temple,  fair,  320. 

SblTdji : foimder  of  the  MaritJiA  eim|A 
16SO) ; obtaina  posBewion  (1659)  of  IM 
Pkvfttigail  from  Emttum  Jhamin  by 
reduces  H&ngiu  and  VUhilgad  s 
turn  Jhamfin  near  Panfiiliila ; marchw^ 
largo  army  into  the  Konkan  t being 
tbe  Bij&pur  army  nndnr  Sidi  Johfir  (iQ 
himseLf  np  tn  Ponbila  i znarcbefl  against 
the  Jd^r  of  Bijl  Ghorpade ; retakea 
(1673),  226-226,  293,  295,  319* 

Shiviji  II:  first  Kolhipur  Edja  (17| 
T&ffilifii’B  administFation  of  govemtnent ; 
teb  marches  against  Panhfila  and  ViAiS 
receives  Sir  William  N orris,  Englieb 
in  Panhila ; Auran^eb  moves  to 
and  Pant  Am&tya  retakes  Fanhila 
comes  the  capital  of  KoUiApur  ; release 
and  Ilia  sncceuftil  struggle  with  T4|ri 
sovereignty  j j^hivdjl  dies  in  1712,  226*231 

Shiviji  ill  ; third  KolhApur  BAja  (1760 
JijibAi,  widow  of  Snmbhaji  IL  adopts  il 
ShiliUjl  Bhonsle  of  Khinirat  under  the 
Shivfiji  and  manages  the  State  ; establtf 
the  family  of  Patvardhans  by  the  Peehwi 
huh  expedition  against  tbe  man  time  i 
of  IColhipor  termitiated  by  tbe  capture 
von  and  a treaty  (1766) ; human  sa 
Amibfii  by  JijibAi ; her  death  (1772) ; Vaj 
riv's  ttianagement  of  the  State  afikirs  ; 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Bivda,  Kftgal,  and  Vi 
(1777)  ; Mohidji  Sindia  is  seni  by  ihe  . 
against  Kolhfipur  authorities  w'ho  agree 
fifteen  IdkAi  of  rupees ; Poraahnrdm  ]3fti 
tares  Rfingna;  RatnfikarpanFs  adtninintj 
succesofu)  expedition  headed  by  the  HAja  i 
the  Dea&i  uf  S4vantv&dj  i second  treaty 
British  Qovemment  (1792) ; war  with  Pan 
BhAu  Patvardhon  ; war  with  Sar  Dee4t  of  | 
vikli  and  Chief  of  Ntpfini ; third  treaty  wl 
Britiah  Govermnent ; his  death,  230-237, 

ShivSji  IV. : sixth  Rija  of  Kolhilpur  (1837^ 
240*243. 

Shivdji  Y*  t eighth  Fi^ja  of  RolhApur  (18|| 
244-245. 

Shirgad  : hill,  f»rt,  5;*pass,  5-6. 

Shiwtds  : soo  PAtbant&iiAs. 

Sb0pk66pers  : village,  206. 

Shrivaks  : see  Jm&s. 

Shnma&tgad  * fort,  deUik,  temple,  posli 
372. 

*.  (1661),  223,  3| 
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rdigiouB  teacher  of  the  Burudit  94. 
ns  ! early  Kolhapur  kmgs  11050-1120), 

223. 

UH  j Devgiri  Yadav  king  (1209^213),  3H. 
lY  ; Devgiri  Y&dav  king  {I2I3)|  302. 
id  : death  of  Rdjardm  at,  220> 

Ipnr  t holy  place  in  S&t&n»i  110. 

■pox:  237* 

I : 33-34. 

165. 

I ; goldamithfl,  9S-90. 
gi  100. 

; 174-180. 

ypgipgilflm  ‘ Join  belief  10,  130-140,  415- 
; 208. 

g ; of  grain,  162. 

My  i Mr.  E:.,  appointed  to  negotiate  eettle- 
t totweea  BajirAv  Feehwa  and  the  Patvar* 
IL  340. 

MsiOlUl:  1- 

s 179-iaO. 

BUS : area,  TaTietloa.  cultiTation,  eeasoQj 
engammkmg,  175-180. 

DIM  ‘ 43-44,  S3*  64,  65,  66,  87,  103,  105, 

\ t carpentert,  90. 

: Mtiaalm&naj  143. 

T.  • 

ribUill'  Moghal  general,  captured  Satn- 
(1S89J,  226. 
it  * hill  paai,  6. 
it%  ; oopperemitha,  09. 
ills  : betel-leaf  eellen,  88. 
li  : iridow  of  Eaj4r4m  (1689-1700)  puts  her 
ihlvAji  HQ  the  Kolhdpar  throne  and  aaeumea 
niatnition  ; conSDea  her  huahand’i  aecond 
w E4jiiBb6i  with  her  soo  Sambh&ji : takea 
bode  in  FanhiUa ; diaowna  Sh&ha's  olaimt  to 
darfitha  territoriea  ; eolleota  foreea  to  meet 
S but  being  defeated  6ee«  into  the  Konkan  ; 
ei  Pajih4la  ; h confined  for  a time  after  her 
death  (1712) ; again  taken  pHaoner,  226-227, 

> : the  Reverend  J.,  EngUah  miaaionary, 
>,  151,  152. 

^ ; Br&htnaoa,  63^  64. 
mph ; 204. 
oilmen,  00. 

m £ younger  eiiter  of  MahAtakihEoi  of 
Spur  i temple,  MahJUakahmi'*  yearly  viait, 
tflhlo  offeriiig,  311*312. 

II  : 240*250. 

: town,  wall,  gatei,  tompkf,  tnforiptiont, 

r7T. 


Thackeray  :.Mr.,  Political  Agent  {1824),  kilted  1 

the  Kittur  diaturhantie,  236* 

Thermometer  Beadingi:  city,  400-406. 
Threadgiidiag ; ceremony  of,  48-60,  140*141. 
Thr  eshing : 162,  ^ 

Tiles  : making  of,  21 . 

Tipa  : Sult5n  of  Maiaiir  (1782*1709),  150, 

Tirguls  £ Br&hmaiu,  64. 

Tiyra ; hill  paw,  5. 

Tolls:  200* 

Toigab  town,  citadel,  temple,  320-321. 
Tow^esd:  Mr.,  Political  Agent,  Kolbipur 

(l|i4),  247* 

Trade  Centres  ? 204  -205. 

Traders:  86*88. 

Trees*  22-23 J reserved,  25;  roadside,  26,  406* 
400. 

TriTem : see  Praj4g. 

Tulsi  : stream,  9,  10, 

Tungjii : hill,  8. 

IT 

UItI:  lingiyat  place  of  pilgrimage,  110, 120. 
TTusettled  Tribes : 107-109. 

Upiri : gnndstane  m&kera,  90-100. 

Uttar  Bhodargad : hid  spur,  23. 

V. 

Taecinatioa  1 298. 

Vaddrs  : quarry  mon,  31,  508*  109. 

Tadgaon ; town  details,  history,  temples,  321. 

Vddi  Machdl:  hill  fort,  4. 

Yidi  Harsinh  : town,  temples,  fair,  321,  322, 

V&di  Batndgiri : see  Jotiba's  hill. 

Vigdi : hm,  8.) 

Vairigifl : see  BalMgls. 

VaishnaTs : Br&btnans,  60. 

Yaisbya  Yduis  : soo  51ardtha  Vduis. 

Yijautris  : MAng  muilcioiui,  1 1 L 
Y^'aaiieya : section  of  Midhyandins,  62. 

Ydki  : forest  block,  22t  23. 

Yalh&rs : beggaw,  118. 

Ydlmik  : reputed  author  of  the  R4m&yati,  100, 

Y dl?a  7 dufndin  idliage,  history,  moeqtic,  fair^  322, 
Ydma : river,  8,  9 ; forest  block,  22,  23, 

Ydsadey : boggan,  US. 

Yafi  Fiya  : fig  tree  worship,  50* 

Yathar ; town,  338. 

Yodgaoga  ; river,  8,  0,  10*  11. 

Yegetables:  b*ilb,  fruit,  pod,  leaf,  1S0-1S4, 
Yijayiditya;  Silthdra  king  (1142-1154),  fnscrip- 
tions,  222. 

Yijjal  i Jilin  kin^  of 
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